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THE 


 PRECEPTOR: 


CONTAINING ; 


A General Courſe of Epvucarion. 


WHEREIN Soi x 
"THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
AP. W 


POLITE LEARNING 


ARE LAID DOWN 


In a Way moſt ſuitable for trying the Gznos, £7 
and advancing the 


 Intrudtion of YOUT H. 


8 IN TW EE VE PARTS. LEA 
 Tluſtrated ns M A 's I, and uſeful c 2 T — 


> 


I. 1 oy VI. on Ds ind ; . 


ING, and WRITING || VII. On LoGic. e 
Lair. VIII. On NaTuzaL His- | 


II. On AR ITHMETIc, TORY. 


GEOMETRY, and AR- IX. On ETHICS, or Mo-. ; 


 - CHITEC TURE. RALITY.- 
III. On GROGRAT HY X. On TRADE and Cou- 


-. _and ASTRONOMY. _ MERCE, * - 
IV. On CxxonoLocy|| XI. On Laws. and Go- uf "2 
and HIS TORK . VERNMENT. - "= 
V. On RnetToRIC and || XII. On Human Lrre- : 
POETRY. | 2 [ and Manners.” © 


FIC 


* Fevarz Epivion, with Additions, and Improvements. 
E _THE SECOND VOLUME. 
LOND ON: 
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E an ho ene 5 EK 1 4,64 4 8 
concerning Man, is certainly the i | 
© moſt worthy of Man, and the. ; dg of our 
moſt 3 4 Part of Knowledge. / X 
We find ourſelves in this World 
_ ſurrounded with a Nr of QbjeaAs we have 
Powers and Faculties fitted to deal with them, and are bap- 
Py. or miſerable in proportion as we know how to frame a 


right Judgment of Things, aud ſhape aur Actions ag 8 
the Circumſtances in which we are placed. No Study e 3 


is more important than that which introduces us to the Know- 1 
ledge of ourſelves. Hereby we become acquainted with the Ex- - 
tent and Capacity of the human Mind, and learning to diſtin- 


Suiſh what Objects it is ſuĩted to, and in what manner it muſt 


proceed, in order to compaſs its Ends, we arrive by degrees 
at that Juſtneſs and Truth of Wenn OR the 
great Perfection of a rational Being. I 
II. Ir we look attentively into Things, FRY Ws 
ſurvey them in their full Extent, we ſee them re ity 
riſing one above another in various Degrees of E. een, 


minence, Among the inanimate Parts of Matter in Tage. 
ſome exhibit nothing worthy | our Attentian, 


hae Parts ſeem as it were umble ws can by: Toy: Chance, i» 
Iv I, 4 of : ths p 


— —_—— .v— 


P 1. ard 
— 
& 


2 INTIROD UG ION. 


not ::can|we-difcaverany- Reautyg:\ Onder Regular in | 
their Compoſition. |: Jn others: wer diſcatn the dancit Aff 


mungement, anid a certain Elegance gf Oontexture, that maked 


us affix to them a Notion of Worth and Excellence, Tus 


Metals, and precious Stones, ate concelved as far ſurpaſſing 
thols unformed Maſſes of ; that ligceveryowbere- h 


. 
5 


ta ew. If we race Nala euward; e e rough, 


che vegetable and animal Kingdoms, we find her fill multiply» | 
ing her Perfections, and riſing by a juſt Gradation, from mere 


- Mechaniſm to Perception, and tom Perception in alb its Anri- 


ous Degrees, to Reaſon and Underſtanding. boil od to noi, 


babes off III. Bor though Reaſon be the Boundary, by 


3 ich Man is diſtinguiſhed from che dther Ctea- 


particularly tures that ſurraund ee e 


of the $4," finding it the fame im all Nor is this Inequality 
Lebic. to be;rwbolly; afcribed to the original Make gef 
Men's Minds, Lor:6hec.ifftrente of their natural Endo- 
ments. For if we look abroad: iat the feveral Nations of the 
World, ſome are axernaun o with. Ignoranee and Barbarity, 
others floutiſ in Learning and thetSciences j and what isfyct 
more remarkable, the ſame People have; in different Ages, been 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe very oppoſite Characters. 116: isl there- 


> 


for by ultwre and æ due Application of the Powers of our 


Minds: that nme increaſe their Capacity,” and catry ! human 


Reaſon 249) Fetſectian. Where this Method ais folldwed, 


Knowledge aud Strength of: Underftandibg newer Hailto 


enſue? Where it is neglected, we temain ãgiid tnt ef of own 
Morth: and thoſe: latent Qualities of / the Soul go by: which ſhe 
iso fitted o toi furyey; this::valt Fabrick ef the Woild, 40 ſcan 


the Heavens, ſearch into the Caufes of Things, lies bu- 


riad ig Dark neſs and Obſcurityl No Part of Knowledge 
therefore» yields a fairer Praſpect of Improvement, than that 
which takes, ACCOUNT, 1 of the Ander ſtanding, {examines "I 
Porters oahd Faculties, and ſhews the Ways hy which mit 
mes f to attain ts various Notions of Things. This is pro- 
pelyi.ther:Defign of Logicky, which may be 8 
Hiſtory bß the human Mind, 5naſmych as it traces the Pro- 
greſs of eur Knowledge, from our firſt and {imple Percep- 
tions, throughiall their different Combinatidnsg and All. thoſe 


numerous Deflu@ions: that -refiltifrom-xAtioufly comparing 


them one with another, it: is thus that we are dev lintorthe 
naturab-Fiame and: Gontox ture of our own Minds and earn 
ia bat manner we lought td conduct aur Thriughta hun νEẽx 
_ tor arrive fats Enn, and auoid Error Werder how tor bund 
„„ and by preſerving; che 2 N 
Nen | & W ei- 


— 


INTNODUCTION 


ReafoninggathiformwhdCunbroketi, to the Relations of 
Thingbs chrough alb heir Eabyrinths nd. Winding und ar 


— 2 the ien of che Souly owithoalbothe 
of! tat Convittiond oo £ mort or witty ew 
2 W t Underſtanding in advancing wo | 


from;oneÞPmit of Krowlengs to another, proceeds Mind. 


by a ijuſtꝰ Gralatiohgs and exerts various: Ads," - * 

ing act che different Hrogreſs it has made; Mee 
have been! careful tu note theſe feveral Steps and habe diſtin- 
guiſhedi them In their IV mings by the Name of the Opera- 
tions of the 3 Theſe 2 = 925 Number, and 
agreeabblyc! to that, have divided the who m of. Logicie 
into four Parti in which theſe Mute are ſeverally explains 
ed, and the Conduct and Procedure of the Mind, in its diffe- 
rent Pray vt 0 Improvements! 'reculaced! by. proper Rules and 
Obſetvitionsi: Now! in ordert de judge how far Logicians 

have» ſollowed Nature, in — af the Power of 
the Underſtanding, let us take a ſhoit View of the Mind, and 


the manner of its Progtels, xocording to the Experience we 


have of it in ourſebves : and-ſte whither' the Chain af our own: 
T ts wilbwittioat Gomſtraint lład ub 

Vas Einst then, We ini durtelves ſurrounded 5 1194+ 2 
wich ia Mari f Objects, hing diffe- Gir. : 
rently:! upon dur: Senſes4q- convey diſtinct Impreflions' -intd 


tho Mind, andbthereby rouſe:the Attention and: otide 6f che 
Underſtanding. " By decent too q what paſſes withiti” us; 


we become fenfible:of the: Operations of vur own Minds, be 
attend to them las mew! Sev of Impreſſons ut in all this 
there is only bare :Conſamufmeſe! The Mind; without 


os 
. ceeting Fee tales notice of the Impreſſions that — 


mada ito and views Things in ous youre — — 

themſelues one after another. This! Attention of che Under- 
ſtanding: to the Object acting upon it, ) whereby: it becbmes 
ſenſible of the Impreſſions they made, is called by Bogieluns 
Prreeption and the Notice thumſebres, AS they-exaſd? in the 
Mind, and are there treaſured up 10 be the Materials of 


Thinking and Knowledge, are diſtinguiſhed: byte Niuus * 


aur I In! un rut oybalmon A m 0-4 
DI. Bure che bliad does noratHtays:reſt ſarifh 6s ns, 
hed1:imthe bare: View and Contemplation of- its). "37 
gilt s of u more ative i arid buſy Nature and likes: 
to be ſaſſembling them together / ande comparing» them one 


wb another In this complicated View of Things, it readily 


diert ns) that ſome agree, and others diſagree, and joiris: or 


| N 2 them according to * Thus upon com- 


paring 


© 5Y '2 
eee 
ER A 


z IATRODUGCTION. 
pating the Ideas of two added 0 two, with the Idea of (four, | 
wel at fiiſt :Glance perceive their Agreement, and there - 
upon prononnce that two and two are equal 10 four» Again, 
that white is not black, that five is leſs than, ſeyrh, care | 
Truths to which we immediately aſſent, as ſoon as πνẽ ̊ e e %ο 


pare thaſfe Ideas together This is the firſt andi ſunpleſt 


Act of the Mind, in determining the Relatibns of Fhinge, 
when by a bare Attention to its ou Ideas, comparimgean7 
two of them together, it can at once ſee how far tbey ate 
connected or disjoined. The Knowledge thenee derived s 
called intuitiue, as requiring no Pains or Examination; and 
the Act of the Mind aſſembling its Ideas together, and join 
ing or dis joining them according to the Reſult of its Peropr 
tions, is what Logicians term Judgment. abi 7 © QIVIC 11 
R VII. IN ue affords tbe higheſt Degree of 
Reaſeuus. Certaintys it breaks in with an ir reſiſſibiè Light 
upon the UVaderſtanding, and leaves no room for Doubt or 
Heſitation. Could we ningall, Cafes, by thus putting co 
Ideas together] diſcern Immediately: their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, we ſhould be exempt from Error, and all its fatal 
Conſequences. But, t ſoohappens, that many of our Ideas 
are of ſuch 4 Nature, that they cannot be thus examined in 
Concert, or by any immediate Application one tb another; 
and then it becomes neeeflary, go find out ſome ather Ideas, 
that will-admitof this Application, that hy, means of them 
we may diſcovern the Agreement or Diſagreement vie ſearch 
fort, Thus the Mind wanting to knew he; Agreement or 
Niſagreement ein Extent, between two, inclaſed Fields, which 
-Itz cannot. ſo put together, ag tog diſcover their Equality or 
Inequality, bynangimmediate Compariſon, caſtso about for 
. ſome: intermedlate Idea, whieh by being applied fiſt to the 
bone, And then ta tis other, o will diſcover the Relation it 
is in queſt Sfonchsexordingl ita aſſumes fome ſtated Length, 
cas gn ard, St, ad mealnringythe Fields, ene after the 
other; comgs;2 by that, means; ten the Knowledge of the 
Agreementoots Diſagreement: in j queſtion. The intervening 
Adeass made tur of on Hel, Oeegſions, are called Proof z- 
and the HxerRiſe of the. Mind) in, finding them out, and! ap+ 


| plying them far the Diſcevery of the Truths it is im ſearch 


of, 18 wHat ve term Keaſening. And here let it abe: bt 
ſeryeds that the knowledge gained by Reaſoning, is a Dedue- 
inn Hm aur intuitive] Perceptions, and ultimately found 
ed bn them Thus in the Caſe e before- mentioned, ↄhaving 


found hxlimsaſuring : that; ener of the Fields makes threœer 


ſcore ſquare Lards, and the other only fiſty-five, we thence: 
2 2 V conclude 


de 


Ta TyYTErioRanyP Hog 8 8 


Damn} ow Qvit-yiit yo 190 $7 bis 


F OD HN $ 
conclude that che: firſt Piel is darpervithanichececont:blere 
the:tworficſt Perceptions uren pit intuitive add gainedohy 


an immediate Application of the Meaſufe f EA Mrd gothe 


two. Fields, v afteri another Fre! Ooneluſion, — 
it produces no-Jeſs: certain Knewledge yet differs from tile 
—— in this, that it is-nov obtained hy an ih edi CO 
pariſon of the Ideas contaiudi in lit one ich anotlier, but is 
a Deductianofrom the tc-]· d pree ding Judgments, in which 
theſe Ideas are ſeveraly compared witſt u Third, and their 
Relation thereby diſcovered. We: ſee. therefore, chat Rea- 
ſimple . Judgment, and neeeſſarily preſuppoſes it, a8; being 
ultimately founded on the Perceptions — — Ane 

implying the various Compariſon of them one with another. 


T m2. ie great Exereiſe of- the human Faculties, and the 


chief Infttument by which we: puſh on our Diſcoveries, and 
enlarge dur Knowledge: A Quickfieſs/of Mind to find out 


intermediate Ideas, and apply them ſkilfully in determining the 


Relations of Things, is one of-the principal Diſtinctions among 
Men, and that which gives ſome ſo remattable va · Superiority 
over others, that we are apt to IGOE upon themas Creatures 
of another Species. 1988 1 10-2, 
VIII. Puus far we babe traced the Progreſs ate 
of the Mind in thinking, and ſeen it riſing By 
natural and aaſy Steps, from its firſt and ſimple Perceptions, 
to the Exerciſe of its higheſt arid moſt diſtinguiſhing Faculty. 
Let ust now view uit in another Lighe, as enriched with 
Knowledge, and ſtored with a Variety of (Diſcoveries, c- 
quired by the due Applieation of its natural Powers! Ttlis 
obvious to conſider it in theſe 'Circumftandes, as taking a 
general Survey of its whole Stock of lintellestuat Acgquill- 
tions, diſpoſing them under certain Heads! and Cluſſes, and 
tying them together, actording to:thoſe Cennectiohs and De- 
pendencies it diſcerns between them. Ie often «happens, in 
carrying on our Enquiries from Subject to Subject, that we 


ſtumble upon unexpected Truth, und ard l eneouftered b 


Diſcoveries, which our preſent Train ofo Thin * gave 


Proſpect of bringing in our Way. A. Man of clear Nppre- 


kenfibnz and diftint © Reaſon, wheo-aftet- Bite r BAH,E] H and 


Examination, has maſtered any Part/10f. Knowledge; and 


eve tate. important Diſcoveries ii iti beyond what he at 
firſk:expeAed} will mot ſuffer his Thoughts teh lis0Jantbled 
eogetfler, ini the ſame confuſedꝰ Manner hd Chance offered 
enn; he will be for combining them into u reguluf Syſtem, 
ahi T 9I16vpt where 


Ibul>nos 9 


2 


/ 


6 IWTRODUOTION, 


where weren Deptadidcy times: eee © trared; and 
the Parts ſeem to gro one out of nother/ 1! Phi is Mat Ope- 


ration of the Mind, known by the Name of Diſpfnon or 
Moth, and comes the laſt in Urdet gi deeording / to the 
Diviſion def the Logicians ) prefuppeſing ſome toleradle\ Mfeu- 
ſure of Knowledge: Beforevit van hade an Opportunity of ex- 
erting itſelf in an entenſive Degwuie . 1815 % 11903) nod Ins 
n ere We fee then dhst this fourfold DiftinRis 
4 on of the Pewers of the Mind into Perception, 
ment, Terms Judgment, Reaſoning, and '/Diſpofition; g as ell 
ef aweryex- as the Order in Which they are placed, haue x 
zenfrve Sig- xeal Foundation in Nature, andftiariſt iron the 
vification. Method and Procedure of our own” houglis. It is 
true, there are many other ARions and Modifita:ſons of the 
Underſtanding,” befides thoſe ubove; He ntioned, as Believing, 
Doubtings, Aſſenting, ef but thleſe are all implied in the A 
of Reaſoning; in the fike Manner as Compounding, Abſtracting, 
Remembering, may be referred t the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, or= Perception. PFhis "wilt |.appear Höre fully in the 
Sequel, When we come to handleitheiſevera Parts of Logick 


ſeparately; at preſent we balls Content Gurſelues with this 


genetal 'Account'of Things; only it ſeenis neveſſfary to ob- 
ſerve; that "Perteption2 nnd Juagmintꝭ inthe! Proprietytof the 
Engliſh Tongue; have a much mote extenſive Signification 
man Logiciins commonly Allow them. Welndt per- 
ceide the Ideas in Gu own Hd but weg Ar faid'i ae 
to petectve their Agttament und Ipiſagreement' jn and hente 


ariſe the common Phraſes of Intuitve Perceptions Płueeptions 


of Truth; and of the Juſtneſs of Arguments vr Prœoſsi; Where 
it is manifeſt, char the Word 180 applied not only to our 
Judgments; Hut ulfmt&u¹fỹ Reafonings, In a Word, iwhatever 
comes ündef the Vie ofothe Mine, ſe ab to be diſtinctly 
repreſented” nn nE Notiod bf, avherher! an Idea Propos 
ſition Chaim of tRenſoning inet the Order or Connection of 


Things, is herby rendered an Oed of Perception, and 


give Employment td this ff and moſt ſimple cf dur Facul- 
ties THIS Mantter hk Word" Fadpment-is ſellom in cm- 
mon Diſchufſe donf ec to obvious and ſelf. evident Truths. 
It rathef fig fliſiks thoſe Conzectirres und Gueſſes that we form] 


in Caſes whith"adratt't norte? undoubted! Cgtratmt yt and 
_ where we ade Jeſ cite deter mige comparing the various 


Probabilities of Tings. Phis if Man of Sagadity und Pene- 
tration, who ſeey r itte the/Hdmonrs and Paſſions ef Man- 
kind, and ſeldom miſtkes in the Opitions he frames of 
e ben 1090 3 eee aw ning his eich. 
TP. . > I Es 1 
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and. Directions for their; dus Contluct 


D NRGD U ON N 
Characters: ai mA ions, n is; aid te- Judge wells f think 5 
juci cdouſty. Fon thee Reaſons; t might; not Abe imprppet 
to change the Teommoit Names of (thei two Hrſt, Dperations 
of ;ther Mind, calling tbe gnenfmp/a * Apprebri/iens and: the 
other! Ixtuiians which two; Words: ſcem better % ER 
their Nature, oand) the Manner 1 in which they, @re>cypver- 
1ant about their ſeveral Ohjectsci This Accuracy of Diſtin- 


guſhinge] where-there ig anyo the Jeaſt / Difference, is in a 


peculiar Manner neceſſary in a It, of, Logick, as; it 
&-the: profeſſed ; Deſign: of chatesSsienge, to teach us how. 
to >fanin, cloat 7 and-diſtinct ( Nations of Things, and 0 thereby 
avid being miſſed by their Similitude er Ręſemblan ce. 


ei X. eHanniNG; thus. given a general. Idea df 2851 * 


the four: Operations of; the Mmd, rand traced; nd into 
their Connection and Dependes ogne upon an , Parts; 
other, E would next obſerye;.ugJthet; in genf fee, 
quence : 'of this; Divi Dos chen Nowers oh MC En 2 
nderitandings:; Topic vis alſo Biyided ist cIOUE i Fingmss! 
Parts, which treat ſeverally if thee ACER, and give Rules 
anch Regulation. Ihe 
Operations themſelves weo haue gfrem Nature, hut he g 
exertothem juſtly, and empley them with Advantage ain 
the Searehiof: Tr uth, is a Kao wiedge:: that. may ( be 549 
quired by Study and Obſervation- 47515 certaln ithat\.we 
moet wich; falſe Reaſonings as [well;as-jults Some Men au 
diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy of Thinking, jand-albappy Ha- 
lent of funrayei ling and chrowing Light upon the moſt ob- 


ſeure and intrieate Subjects. Others confound; ther eaheſH. 


Spedulations ; their 1 erſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, 


and they are incapable of either conceiving clearlyn them- 


ſelyes, or making their Thoughts intelligible, t others, If 
then We ſet ourſelves carefully to phſerve,. what,cit, is that 
makes the one ſuegeed ſo welloianf howghe others cet 
miſearry, theſe Remarks will furniſh us withi,an Art) of, the - 


\ 


B 4 Probability. 


2 
, 
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8 INTRODUCTION: 
 Provavitity” Theſe Confiderations  Tufficiently evi & 
Uſefulneſs and Benefit of this Science, which ought to be 
eſtabliſhed as the Foundation ant Ground-work of all dur 
other Knowledge, if we really wiſh to ſucceed in our En- 
quiries. But we ſhall now proceed to treat of its Parts ſepa- 


rately, ding tothe Diviſion ven of above: 
% DdT1= SIS. W 4333 2 
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with all thoſe Ideas about which our Thoughts are employed. 
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Of the Original of our Ideas. ae. 


I, HE firſt Thing we obſerve, when. © © 

| we take a. View of what paſſes within Simple th» | 

| ig whey AE | v. Frebenſon 

us, is, that we are capable of receiv-"7, 17%. 

ing Impreſſions from a Variety of Objects, tar 

diſtinct Notices are thereby conveyed into the Underſtand- 

ing, and that we are conſcious of their being there. This 
Attention of the Mind to the Objects acting upon it, is what 

we call Simple Apprebenſian, and is in Fact the Mind itſelf, 
coking a View of Things, as repreſented to it by its n Con- 

ſciouſneſs. It is by this Means that we come to be furniſhed 


For being ſenſible of the Impreſſions made upon us, and | 
ending to the Perceptions they bring, we can renew them \ 
EL er. 3 again 


\ 
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duce FT mneved-6 Dioks — 27e „hing elle 
* ie — FE f 33 3 any 
—— lt, by Means, of. gyhich, Things 
agein by 2 the View: ef the Mind, und. ſcem 2 
Rye a. C5 ek. Exiſtense in att, Is is ge, wean OAT 
caſions combine our Ideas variouſly together, 
breby ferm te burfelves Repreſentattons of Wage drt 
had an Exiſtence in Nature, as when we fancy lia, Centaur, 
or à Golden Mountain; bat it is ſtill, certaig, that thgzorio 
ginal Ideas out of which Things are made, are ſuch as have 
boon 28 into the Mind by ſome former porn 
the a 
= and Perceptions ' 


derftatging der inal. ] | 13s 
which it can oe - in o many — We and re- 
under ſuch infinite! Varieties? To xe I 


anſwer, that: if we; attend carefully $0. what! paſſes in our 
own Minds, we ih OE of Knowledge, from 


whence, as, from itWa Fountains Os is ſup 

Pied with a} the e {1 1 11 Sor 
e eee 1 See wang 

A Hts Wes, Ste in. ang Aj of ne 


Ze, pr tom en hg in Which they a- 
„ ble, ithus that we come 5 


5 | ane Linas o b 
W 


A 0g other Impreſſions Which We term lend 
le Qualities-;.. 12 Souree e Inlet of foows: 
ledze, is 1 zoguiſhed by the. Namenef Fen 
as einprebending:all/ the Notices . veyed 4 mens N 
by: Impalſes made aon the O pans 4.0 quid T to Leit 
divider vd 2241, Bur theſe Ideas, numerous 28 as they, args 
or Rolin. ag wholly: Aerined- to us from wirhout; there is 
M t Ashęreſorg fret another Source f Impreſſions, 
aniſing fromthe! Mind d Attention to ite on Acts, when 
turniag inwards upon itſelf, it takes 4. Miety of he Percep- 
tions cat are lodges there, and the various Ways in which 
Nemploys itſelf about them, For thei, Ideas] furniſhed. by 
the Senſesn (ge the Migd an Opportunity of exerting: ts 
_ feveral{Powerst 28d 38, al chav! Tien. under whateyet. 
5 „then iappetrerere: uttended with Conſoiouſpa ſp, thehch, 

the, Impreſſions they leaue, when, we:eome to tun the Ee 
jo fame 4poni them, eurich the; Underſtanding wit „ DEN 
2 * Perceptions,:n0: Jeſs. dittind chan theſgyconyeyed-r:in; 
he Baniese » Tus it is e ppege liens of; Dhagkinze 


10 Do abting, 


006 PENCET TION > wn 
chat Willing Sr. which ax 
45 a essig of Gur Rt nds, repreſented to ue by our 
2 Conſcibuſneſs This ſecbnd Scutee of Idens is Called 
„ . {preſuppoſes Senſation, as che I. 
d furdiſtleb, e only 1 the r — — 
Un rte aan „empf. d ur eeptions ea 9 
. [15 Vit 1 * ex 10 lain TIME 5 . 
IV. Murer Gendderattens, ig we July uten Ne 
to them, will ge us à clear and diſtinct View gr ns 
of 0tAE/ taithret' Procedure of: the human Intel- 22. dave ; 
jectꝰ inte Advanees to=-Knowledge; We can ies. a 
baveilng{Pdrception of the Operations of our own” Minds 
until they chre exerted; nor ean they he exerted before” the 
. Undetftaridin 40% Murkimed with Ideas about Which to em- 
ploy them y ads asg theſe Ideas; {that give the firſt Employ- 
ment to our Faculties, are evidently the Peteeptions of Sende, 
it is plain, that al our Knowledge muſt begin here This 
then is the e firfb'Capacity'of che heman Mind, that it i f- 
ted to receive the Impreſſions made upon it by out wa Obs 
affecting the Senſes; which' Iinpreſſions thus derived 
into the Underſtanding, -and' thert ge for the- View: of the 
Soul;<mploy ie in varie Acts of. Pefeeiving, Remembering: 
Donttdering Ge. all which areattended. wick an wiritetnab 
Feeling and Conſciouſneſs. And this? leads uscte the ec 
Step cke Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Know wit; 
that it denn By ds own: Conſeioumeſsl repreſent to i -hele 
its-feveral W orkings and Operations,” and theredp ee 
the Underſtanding with a new Stock of Ideas, F | 
ſimple Beginnings;” all our Diſcoveries takd“ Aae Riſe for "te 
the Mind —— witls-ith original | 
tices of Things, has à Power of combining, gebe n 845 Aud 
examining them in aft infinite Variety” of! Li ights, which 
means it is enabled to enlarge the O55 ee RS Peteeptiong 
and finds itſelf poſſeſſed of an” inextdatible-St6ek of Mate- 
_ It is in the various Comparſſon of 'theſe Ideas; ach 
ing to ſuch Combinations of chem às ſrem "beſt ves! ſuit ita 
Ends, that che Underſtanding vexerts itfedf bin che Acts of 
fudging” and Reaſoning, by whict the eapations "of 
an puſhes on its Views 'of © Things, adds: Diſcovery ta 
Diſcovery, and often extends its 'Fhoughts — Ihgrurs 
moſt!Boinds: Of the Univerſe; Thus we esch ir Were at 
one Slance, the whole Progrefs ofthe Soul, fromthe very 
Reit Dawtiſhgs' 6f Perception,” tl: it teaches" thePeifeRtion: 0 
human Kndwlegge; not hall we, among all its vat Stock 
1 f Diſevvgries, or: that — Variety of * * | 
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ofithey: comſiſt, be able to find! one otigmal Idea which is 
not derived from Senſation or Reflection, or one complex 
Idea, which is not made up of thaſe original ones. 

if 95 5% it V. Havinc-thus ſhewn howothe:Mind comes 
Diwan of; to be firſt furniſned with: Ideas, we ſhall next 
e % proceed to the Conſideration of the Ideas thems 
complex; ſelves, and endeavour to give ſuch an Account 
ifs 1: of themg. as will beſt ſerve to explain [their ſeveral 
Appearances,” and the Manner in which they are formed 
is evident from what has been ſaid above, that they all fall 
naturally under theſe two Heads. Firſt; Phoſe original: Imd 
preſſions that ate conveyed into the Mind by Senfation and 


Reflection, and - which exiſt there ſimple, uniform, and wird 


out any Shadow of Variety. Secondly, Thoſe more-' comple 
Notions of Things that reſult from the various Combina- 
tions of our ſimple Ideas, »whether they are conceived tolco- 
exiſt of themſelyes in any: particular Subject, or are united 
and 2 together by the Mind, enlarging its Conceptions 
of Things, and, purſuing the. Ends and Purpoſes of Knbws 
ledges Fheſe two Claſtes Gamprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas g and hen conſidered ſeparately in that Order, wherein 
they moſt naturally ſenmi td offer themſelves to our Thoughbisg 
with, Lhope; give futch a View: of the Gonduct and Manner 
of che Mind, as) may contribute not little to introduce us 
tog an AM quaintance with oufſelves, and! make dus t hnſible ot 
the; Capacity and Extent of:the. human Intellełt. We pio⸗ 
cced: therefore to a more particular Accauntiof1this Diviſion b. 
inen bn bie bug: e in abings 
42034 * N begtottiogt ad dd eb oath] 110 OJfil ee ade 
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Grit 35hfsd zl ie aviido vino ligdt -1 do ions 
n 5884 »Wwhicz I diſtinguiſh by the Name - 
© &-07 Iod ny fimnle, Perceptions 70 becauſe they exaft 
in, the Mind, under one uniform Appearance, withaut Nas 


_ . 


rity or Compoſition For though external, (Qhjutls- gate 
at ance. intoi the Underſtanding,, nuny different Idæas alb 
united; together, and making as it were one Mhole get 


1 | 
_ they, Impreſſions themſelves. are evidentlyidiſtinct, Landoare: 
_ concelyed: bg the, Mind, each under a Haum peculiar to itffüf 
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Thus the Ideasof Colour, Extenſion, and Motion) may bie 
talen an at one and the ſame Time, from the ſame Bodyy; 
_ theſe threes (Perceptions ars as diſtinct in themſelves; 43 
all-/proceeded from different Objects, or were exhi- 
— to our Notice at diffeteut Times: We are therefore 
carefully to diftinguiſ betwerm our ſimple and primitive 
Conceptions, and thoſe different Combinations of them, which 
are» often) ſuggeſted to the Mind, bye ſingle Objects ating 


upon it. T hes firſt conſtitute our original Notices of TH 


and ure not diſlinguiſhable into different Ideas, but. enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. Phey are alſo the Ma- 
terial out of which all the others, how complex and com- 
plicated:: ſoever, are formed ;:and therefore ought defervedly 
to be looked on as the Foundation and er . our 
Knowledge. 1 iin nent ien 18401 2 nid Þ 30452100 

II. NOW if: we take a —Survcjpraf lt Ideas, C1 
and their ſeveral Diviſions and: Clafſes, wie ſball e Tens 
find them all ſuggeſted to us, either aby our 25 1 LES 
Senſes, or the Attention of the ind to wate 
paſſes within itſelf. Thus gur Noticts of the BY" Qua" 
lities of Bodies) are: all of»the:qKindowe: call Simple 
and may he reduced E 9 the? 
ö — $/ whicly arg affected“ by them. Colts S 
by the . andF atsy Tales 
and smells, by then Noſe and Palate; and Heat,; Cold and 
Soligityy//&c.{byiothe Touch. Beſides theſe, there arelerhets“ 
which makk Impteſfians on ſeueral of 'ours Senſes, as PRT 
tenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion, &c. the Ideas of water 
we receive into our Minds both by ſeeing and feeling. | 
III. Ir we next turn our 
paſſes within ourſelves, we ſhall and another Set Simpl Thew 
of {imple Ideas, ariſing from our / Conſcionſneſs of 2 . 
the Acts and Operations of our own Minds. 2 2 
Perception or Thinking, and Voligog-pr Willing, are why 
every Man experiments in himſelf, and cannot avoid being 
ſensible of. I ſhall only obſerve farther, that beſides alli the 
above - mentioned 8 there alleld s that come into 
our Minds by all the- Ways of Senſation. and Nele . 
ſuch are the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Power, 1 6 0 
Unity, i Suoceſſion, &. which are derived! into Tous Under | 
ſtandings, both by the Action of Objects Withbat ris; 9 and 
the Conſciouſneſs of what we. ſtel win! Te 48 — me” 
oß ſtheſd Ideas, as of Extenſion and Ditationg”eftingt 
conceived altogether withoue Patts; nevertheleſs they 46 fuſti 
prog WO es mus 9 becaufe their Pärts' b. 
r* *;," 8s 
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Al af the fame Kind, -andiwithout:thei Mixture of any other 


Idea, neither: of abenticanibeigt{blued into two diſtinctſ ahd 
ſeparate Conceptiuns: Fhus Hey:i\ſtil-anfiver the Definition 
given above, of being one uniform Appraranee in the Mind; 


without Variety or Plurality But to:preveht confounding 
aur ſimple Ideas of Space ae] 


Duration with:thoſercomplex 
Modes of them, maredb out byfthe ſeberal Meafures cm- 
monly in Uſe, as Yards; Miles gs, Weurs, Qa, it may 
perhaps | be more proper to conſider the leaſt Portions of 


either, whertof / we can ſorm ia obear and diſtincti Henception, 


as the ſimple Ideas of that Kind, out of which hall, their 
_— Modes and Combinations are formed:3! Suck amdnuſtine, 
or Point, may be conceived to be the .dJame::in:cveſpettiiof 
Duration or Space, as unity is in reſpedt of Number; ind 
will ſerve beſt to ſhew, hb: by a continued Audition or Re- 
petitions: our-more enlarged and complex Ideas are made u 
; IV. Hawn thus giuen u genera) View!of 
Single Les our fimplec Ideas have til E AWO Obfervations 
ni 1 the are ſunh las van only be::conveyedr3nto2 the 
ee A the proper::Channels-andjAvennes pro- 
-9y01qritl to vided»by — — that ift we are de- 


| — of thoſe: Inletazuby which the Imfnetfions that 
produce them are wont tooibe; admitted, all-(the-1486a8 thence 


ariſing are abſolutely — nor cam wan HNAnY/Onck- 
nefs of Underſtanding; find: a Remedy fo tis Want. oA 
Man born blind; is mc apable of the Ideas fL ght anch G04 
lours g in like: manner as one who is deaf, tan ſarm n 
Notion or Conception of Sound. Hence it appearsg: that 
theſe our fimple Ideas are juſt ſuch as Nature has furniſbed 
them, and haue no- Dtpendence on our Will; wWercan ne- 
therm deſrog them when an=the: Underſtanding, nor faſhion. 
or invent: anyanew one; not taken in by the ordinary means 
— eteeptioni iS that ]·/ e here ſce the utmoſt Hounds of 
Knowledge; which however mighty and enlarged, 
——— ere our 3 original Ideas, 
and theit Vardous Combinations. 2 £12 NO O ont vs: 
2 oc. e AND this * me to this ſecond Ob-. 
Y*i>ſefvatioa:Þ propoſed: to make; which: B, ITbat 
4::1thbugh ths Mind cannot, in multiplying RY OOTY 
whips, Oceptiens of Things aduanbef one Pace. _ 
üb ni! 151the Materials: furniſhed it by:Senfe and 
83 415 asg it! Has na Power 1 — 
ng and enlarging thech, in alk the different Was in which 


. — epchorngeatatls iti thereby; finds. itſeiſi ant aſſali 
ſion of an inexbauſtible Treaſure of Ideas ſufficient to em- 
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[loo vorenBeEbanet ron 0 Ty. 
bar it £60 the all Euento of ab its. Pammer an fürn 
ot thoſcovaribus Opinions Fanciesg andi: Vie we 
hinge, that makes: ut theo Subject of its Phoughts ad; 
— wh or TAI crefledt upon che ſinglwikdeg- . 
of; Lnityi or One anch ohſdrve vrhat a Variety of 'Combiltizs. 
1:dng:areitormedy bw: conti adding tãt to Atſelfi info 
r e e ds n Stop or Bo ö 
in tits: Progreia from, NMamber ta Number. Im what 11 
ſmity- of: erent Bights may Extenſion alone be confidered? 
1uithitsn dun ba aſet to that endleſs Diverſity of Fi- 
gurks, which itvisiin the Power of the Imagination io faſhion 
and repteſent to itſelf If to theſe we add thoſe numberleſs 
ther Combinations, that teſult ram variouſſy compounding. 
and omparing the reſt of our ſimple Ideas, we ſhall hade 
little Reaſon to complain of helg dimited to à ſcanty Mea- 
ſure; of Knowledge or that the: cife of the human Fa- 
culries! is * Arr natrow Donn But having traced 
the Frogreſs of the Mind cht dughi ita original and ſinipte Ideas, 
until it begins to enlarge its Conceptions by uniting and 
tying them together; it is now time to take a Survey, 
ag — — in multiplying its el that e ay. | 
ſee by vvhat / Steps it advances: from one Degree / of Improve- 
ment $00ahothen,” an hom it eontrivłs toi: er 
Stock of Materials it finds! itfelf poſſeſſed of / alle Nun q 
MI Wos EN attentively ;confuders! his own”. = 4 
Fhoughts/ and takes a View of the ſeveral com- 
plicated Ideas that from time to time offer them Ar 
ſelves: wo his Undetſtanding, will readily obſerve, of real-Badl 
that many of: them are! ſuch as haye been de- Hane ah, © 
Jive ocdes: without, and ſuggeſted by — 85 | 
Objects affecting his Peroeption ; otters again f n, 
are formed b the Mind itſelfy : variouſly combirtingagbling 
Ideas, as heſt to anſwer thoſe Ends and (iPurpaſes 1e 
has for the preſent in View) Of the firſt» Kinda a ü 
Ideas of Subftancesy' as of 2. Man, a Horſey, 2 Sam Goldie 
Of the ſecond are thoſe arbitrary ColldQians> uf 
which we on many Oecaſions put t either? ſovrit 
Uſefulne(in the Commerce of Life, or to fürther the Pur- 
ſuit of .Knowledee 2: fuch; as ee ed stated N | 
whether! of1\ Duration: or Space, as] Hours? Mönths, Miles 
L „el which Diviſions are apparently the; Creatures | 
thoMinds inafmueh as we dſten find them different in df 
— — ſure Sip ry *theyiare taken m no 
certain and: ir VArinble Standard- in Nature. Manyb H our | 
leis bf human Actions . * als rfered-t0-this- T 
Jari 07 fiel 51 10 Dis N25: As 0 288. 
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Ideas the A nd for enumerated.. Theſe t Claſſes compre - 
hend 2 complex Canceptions, it being impoſſible to gon: 
ceive any that are not either ſuggeſted. to che Undenſtanding 
by ſomè real Exittences, jor, formed by the Mind itſelſ. arhi- 
tratily uniting and compounding js 7 ve Werdet cer of 
each in Order. J een ih 1 Jo nota 7 bus vunshiz> 
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lections, which, mak iviſſor 
7 5 mähy of, them, we. 2 ny the Reality 

hings,. and combine Ideas that aQually,cxiſt,togethers 
ough often with an Excloſton of others, as, will be explained 
why we come to treat of abſtract and univerſal- Notiens, 
It Pas Horn, 1 gi — Impreſſions conveyed: 
5 ain tſta from a. 7 — ae uy he 
0 erent Ideas joined together, 0 

— 3 oY make wp, up N Wee , Theſe Collections of various 
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and. ae of Things, will give us an Opportunity, 
| ing, whatever is moſt l pn, u ſeful, In. this fun- 
| 2 of Kno e and of * explajoing, th Man- 
er, and Procequre of the Underſtanding, ihnen ing it 
Views, and multiplying che Objects of Perception, That; ue 
may. therefore. conceive of this Matter Tn 
der and Clearneſs, we ſhall: make each. 105 5 
kiten. 1 8 e 7950 A ner wollot o Sharm 
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69's nn is ten and three; fourteit ten and 3 mn 
on” to. Hoenty, or two tens, when we begin ohe 
two, c. until e advance to thirty; of Ge ele Ir this 
Manner the Progreffion Tontinuesz and when We” Xe 
ten ten, to prevent Cor uſion,” a tod frequent R tio 
of the lame Word, that Sum is diſtinguiſhed! by the d 5 
a Hundred. Again, ten hunqted is called a Th 708 
Period the Computation begins anew, running 25 0 AE 
former Combinations, as ten thouſand, Randt 
ten hundred thouſand ; which laſt Conertion, för be wp 
mentioned above; has the Nati of a Million appropriated to iti 
With this Million we can begin as before,” untff 5 repeated 
2 Million of times, when if we' chang © the'Dendmihatior"ts! 
Billianiy and advance ifi the fame maanef throngh'Tilen, 
Druartillions, the Series Tg: be carried on Withoilt | 
w any Length we pleaſe 191914 lool 229 2s 95 
1 e el "Cotidin on of Names; 40 
„e Fi l che'gradgar | Iricreaſeof Numbers, is per apy, 
ajax: that one of the gtcateſt Neſinemęnts of the büman Un- 
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ee, era 'Denomitiations being 5 800 cht — 
en Drgiltinguiſh exastiy the Stages oft 
and point dat their Diſtance from the Hegi Neg n 
this reins it happens, that our Ideas b 
others the moſt accurate and diſtin, "not dots 
de of Units"afſerabled together, in the feafl puzzle or Jer 
14 ths Uns dancing Tt is indeed amazing, that the Mind 
of "Man, ſo limited and hartew in its Views! Would here 
ſeem ig. ſhake off its natural Weakneſs, and diſcover Capa- 
city of managing with Eaſe the molt bulky and formidable Col: 
men If we engquite patticularly into che Reaf6ns of this, 
wethallFnd ait wholly Swing its the Addtefs of the Mind, 
in thu Kftisgdiſning Numbers by different Names, accords 
ing to the natsral Order of Progrefion. > For as thoſe Names 
are made to W oneout of another, they may be aptly toms 
pied Ching ab whole” Parts are linked together, 7 — 
* obvious "and 'wifible Conmeftions © "Hence comes it . 
that" Whew ee fe our 'Thowghts upon any Numbe 


ever gfear undd ſeemingly unmünagcable; yet if e 


detefmlied to ulat” 2 8 We find it eafy” 6 
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degree t. al our Ideas of Quantity; elpeci-, mes 
40 10 den thgy grow to be very. Jarge, are no 
other wie ace rtain, d chan by that Perception we hows of the. 
ingeryening. Parts, lyings if I may ſo fay, between the Ex- 
tremes,. When We. Jook at any Object conſiderably. 'diſtane 
from, us, if, ws have a clear View of the interjacent Lands and 
Houſes we Ne to determine pretty nearly i of is Re- 
moteneſs q but, if avi Aae ef nowledge of the inter- 
Fe we 1 An Fe aſe J. udge of che Distance of 
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Henge it will be eaſy tp congeive,; how; e e 
much the Mind is. helped forwards in its Fern ] 
tion, of Number, py that, ready; Compreheation * | cont 
of all the ſeveral. Stages. j in „e e b 
1 ! belongs. to. Ideas Of Shi Dian Be 
this, 28 J have before intimated we dafice from 5 Tr 
Fay ee Sacks? and Connection, of; hoy a. 
ec Hey: ceaſe, the. Qompuragian: gf i 85 
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the Idea of ai becauſe the Chain that holds: the 
Parts together, is to bim Wholf unſervictable, nor can the 
"repreſent to his Mind he: ſevera interjacent Combinations, 
without. a it is" eee eee es 
Deen. : 58 3 ay 8 
VII. 1 2 10 inſiſted the . 
prog "this; not only becauſe it ib by Nu 5 
of At meaſure all other Things as Duration, Extenfa 
inclaſſing our | Motion, ei bat alſo, becauſe it lets ud. ino the 
complex Un. moſt natural View of the Condact and Proceduje 
8 of the Uaderftanding, and makes us ſenſible ef 
the great Art and Addreſs that is necxſſary, in the: 
our very complex Conceptions. He that can ſo put t 
the component Parts of n Idea, as that they (ſhall:he iat 
to the Notice of the Mind, and preſent theniſelves! whin 
Occaſion requires, in a Jaſt and orderly; Connection; will not 
find it very diffcult, to obtain clear Tn accurate Per 
in moſt of thoſe Subjects, about which'our Thoughts are com 
verſant. For che great Art of Knowledge lies, in managing 
with Skill the Capacity of the Intellect, and: concriving duch 
Helps, as\if they ſtrengthen not its natural Powers, may 2 

expoſe ma to n unzedeſſary Fatigue, ee 
al . 2 with N remote from the Buff. 
Wr Ideas become zbmplex, and 

the Malkin) of their Parts; grom 200 F ee 


with in te Eur we muſt eaſe the View: 5 Mind, 


atm, hag to: Pieces, and ſetting befofe it the ſeuerd 

docs after another. By chis leiſurely J 
— 5 Foe pt cake in the whole, and and if e can dat 
it into ſuch an orderly, Cainbjhation, 238 will naturally. lead tlie 
on tion; Step by Step, in any ſucceeding» Conſideratioh of 
a shall cer have it at Command, and with 
+ ings Glace of o Than 
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4e weber de cohſider che many Advantages de- 
— ck an borderly Diſpoſition of our Ideas, or- ithe 
=Art2afi Skill displayed in hinding-theſe Ideas together, 
is. Ale lk fartherizcimarkable; in the Conſideration of Num- 
dene xterive the Notion: We have of 
At being appatest; that in adding Nuniber to Number, 
dere! nw Hud Iitne Peſpbility of doubling*br increafing . our 
6 N "Degree" remaining as obvious? 40 EET 
andings 


be able te run over-all its Parts. 
here at ſome length, the Conduct 
it ſeeming to me the beſt Model 
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we may babe che Semidiameter of che, Earth, 


N that without any: 
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finding), after an grrat and continued Run of Bragrefligus, 


As Mhenque, blk began the Computation. 21 Bs 22 J. 


a MIHAdeo rrermorw mn gur Ihaug towards 
Spart and. Narat ian, hebe too we Aal find, that 
we very ſeldom arrive at clear and diſtinct Ideas . 
oh cithier,; but when wel introduee the Conſidera- a 
tion of Naber. The more obsiqus and limited 2. 25 
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thecnatural Way of Perception g but it was the 
Necefty of comparing theſe together, that put us vpe 8 
Contriuvance of certain Rated Meaſures, by 
getettnine the Quanlity in each. Thus Inches, 
Miles, &c. aſcertain our Ideas of, Extenſion 5, AS: | 
Hours, aha, Meute, c. meaſute.the. Pragrels of. 

The leſſer Parts; as lying moſt open to the — . 
derſtanding, and being more on 4 Level, with its Powers, a 


Yards, 


retained with tolerable: Exactneſs a and the larger Posting, 


when the Number of Repetit iuns of which. hey ae made u 
is 2 . thereby allo, reduced int clear and determinate 

A Foot, and Lan, are Meaſures ;calily cue 
prchended 1 *. he Minds nor do; ty 4 al¹ aßen in COR» 
ceivißg a Mile, when we conſider it as equal te Cen 
Number of Nards, If wa ate fill fot ingreaſing the 


it equdloto Nοοõο⁰ð Miles, make Uſe of it as a M6, = 
which toi:aſcentain/the! Difizucs, af the dun ar bed Stars. 
Juſt ſo it is in Duration; from Hours we riſe to Days, 
and Vears ʒ byitheſe repeated and 1 — 
Time paſt, voi cant run forward at Pleaſure into Futurity, and 
Confuſion dt Perplexity. Sie as fehl, 0101-31 
io IX. Ir. 585 1 — to Number alone, hat we: gu 2 

ewe this Diſtinctnieſs of dennen inaſmuch: 230 
as\Syace, and Time, conſidered 


eg egrs, 49 41 5 
leave no determinate Impreſſions in the Mindz by AFR Y 
which to know. and: 1 uiſh their ſoveralo Por: b en 
tons, Ideas of eithen 3 taken ia at a Vanturen — 
confuſed; and irregular Heap, Feen we:cndeazons 
ta enlatge and magnify our 

— — hae 
ceives,. mighty, ingo thad cis hre], (60a 
rate, and juſt. Rut when it begins te cid Ie Idess- a 
Site 1 Parta, and: — nere 
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to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine ho often/thi Le een 
to make Þ p the. whole, the P Perceptions. =o the 


| | 55. on ae Form, and di N SM a Dove © and 


X. Au thus as before in Wee e 
"i 8 ion and Duration, the. Mind, beginsi with 
p fi imple and obvious Notices, advancing by De- 
575 to morè £ larged and intricate; Conceptions. 

or a; Furlong, ate of eaſy Apprehenſion 

to 10 che Kent A Dip, and by their Subdiviſions into ſtili Jeſſet 
Spaces, exhibit themſelves diſtinctly i in all their Parts. & With 


theſe varioufly repeated, we travel thro” Space and Time fl 


that being able to reduce all our Ideas of this s Claſs: hows 
ever inſghty and enlarged, : to the clear and determinate Pen 
ceptions of Number, we Fr conduct our Thoughts withbit 
Perplexity, and never find ourſelves puazled, but v hen pte. 
ſuming too much on our own Strength, we launeh into Spe. 
culations, that ſtretch beyond the Powers of the human Intel. 
lect. Number may be compared to a Line, that ſetting ont 
from Unity, runs on in 2 continual Increaſe of Length, 
without a offibility of. ever arriving at its ultimate Period. 
So far as we purſue it in our Thoughts, and trace its re- 
gular Advances, ſo far our | deas are accurate and juſt!' But 
5 t let looſe, our Underſtandings after a boundleſs Re- 
mainder, and would fathom the Depth of Infinity, we find 
curſes Joſt amidft the Greatneſs of our own: Conceptions; 
tions it is true we have, but ſuch as exceeding 

the e ene of the Mind, lie involved in Darkneſs and 
Obſourity; and being deſtitute of Order, Methode and Con- 


nection, Ay 2 F oundation, whereon to butts: a5 gen 


accurate Concluß 2 1213 +; "mot 20 
Neven. AND. this . may hg. the Sages 
ſented; ant lit. why many modern Philoſophers, in their ifs 
Fa Dimenf- courſes concerning Infinity, have run into appa- 


7 rent Contradictions; becauſe encountering with 

Nc MPA ol. an Ol ject, too large for the Survey of the Un⸗ 

yh, - "#40 2 ing, they found *themſelves] ſurrounded 
— inextricable Difficulties, which their ſeanty 


and gefecf be eas, were; by no means able to diſſipate or 
move. th.of: it is, finite Ideas alone, are propiatth 


eee 2 eke. and altho we are not wholly 


without a N on. of; the Jah ity. of Number, yet it (nov 
boa een and, e its Oje, ar 
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0 50 of r Phong e O e by 
1 it, is rly that Part of Mo ies beyo! 
her Reuth“ 5 4 Ao gg Ae 1 to. be. hes 
kew into the Account, to ; 0 nh we give tic Namo-feb 
u an dusvbs © of 7 5 : * N e Ne * In 
aul, Fee Ades of Ge Hüßty of" Nunibes; ph 
imperſect as it may ſeem, is nevertheleſs that, tee coo 
Which the Mind aſcends to the Conception 0 © fidered'as\,, 
Eirhhity and Inimenſity.” For when we conſider- ast Suri ay * 
Duration, either as paſty. or to come, we? find 2 avkencd 
noching de op mne Progreſs of our Thoughts; g Idea o 
in ine Repetition of Vears, or Millions of Yeats; Fan. \ 
The farther we proceed, tlie more the Idea grows * 
upon us, and when we have wearied ourſelves” with vain Ef- 4 
forts,” we muſt own-*at' kt _— we Köder no more arriv' 
at the End of Duration; than of Number,” It is 
true the ſeveral ee _ ar in 
ver quick Sueceſßond; Eurtm ſtſelf fttay decay, aud thoſe, 
bright Luminaries that ee eee e or Weasel | 
extinguiſhed. © But the Cdur n "ime Wil not be = 
diſtur bed; e irwariable, _ 5 
aue 1 — Eriſtence. 015 eee 'D 
1 Ae lre revo}ved' thro''n | and; 
— —— imo Fawn rp orcs ks 5 5 
— X s ur Idea of t denk © indee 
dan EHE paſt and an 1 ſy conn *Bbt'both © | 
are bounded dat one Extreme; the lake: ternfifiates"it”x o 
2nd preſent Moment; and therefore has a End tte latter fers. 
400 out from the ſame Period, and therefore“ 23M imninpg; 
ſong but taken together; they form à Lime” both\ Ways ingiuitely\ 
Dif- do Pris. Which repreſents Eternity. in its Fan enen 
ppa - ſians. Ar ani SHS. W einn 22111'99 un Wc! wa 
with XIII. As in the Confiveration of" Time Be > 
Un⸗ fr r the acer Kaye —— 
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e Cork gps root. : er ps 
orti⸗ I _ is 46oked® upon ad alt gb = 
olly Cenrers tonthe whole: Expanſi * 1 755 

not woulet Jogſe/; r. Thoughts on et da es 
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ceptions to the ütmoſt Bounds of the 88 Jeaft "fo 
far, as it falls within our Notice! Byt then the Tina nation 
reſts not here, it ſees immeafurdble Spaces beyond, capable 
ef receiving new Worlds, which it can” purſut, 15 rifin 
one above another, in ari'endleſs Suceeffiori, Pn _ 
ration! of "Spacey ever growing on all Sides of us, and 
never to be exhauſted; is that” which gives us the Tdea'of* 505 
menſity; which is in Fact huthing elf} dat the Inf ws, 
Number, applied to certain” Portions"6F Extenſioiy' ad 
or . Oc. and theſs conceived, 'as Te bez 
Way around us, in infinite and innumerabbe i — 5 
See, 2 IV e we have 
den . * 1 as empiohed about ene — ite 1061 
- enlarging and iverfifyinng it | in deen bee 
— We Rave cem it rifng from the e 
en of | obvious Notlees ds te b dn. 
* t itlelf!; and uten a W the 
\<{Ferent'Stages'of ies-Timptbvertient:"' Let us now 
proceed to the mote Cb pleated ACE Compoſition, When the 
ind brings ſevetal Teh} different Kinds together, and vo- 
huntarily combines: ehem ffltb fle Cotepten Coheeption "Such 
for Inſtanee is 8it Idea ef i Zr compretefidin 7 3 
of Notes g with may differ bt tions Cf 
here it is to be obſery that tho? the * — os ey 
D Afr i6falf 6 "oF "gps 
rument yer Siler eee tir Won 
e Claſs of Perce — — are Uiſtin 5 4s then 
bitkary" ColleQions'ef the Mind. tt Was Miufician,” 7 
Com) WF that" coribines the! ſeveral Notes, ard eh 
the Order in which they Were te follow” ons anöther; nor 
hat that Partteullar Conipoſition'of Bile © any 4 
in Nature, »hefbre they were thus brow — * ge 
Mind. Of tke ſame Nature are” molt i bf Dies} 
Actiens p for thö many of them come to or Notice; by ſeeing 
the T — -0r Hearing Ra yy by e 
28⁰¹ Caruinꝝ, yet it is plain, that th 
muſt have been Prej e ne cone in che Mind of Man, 
before they had Why PxiAthce, 2 010190 t02G9010/ © 
e XV. Fr fs: were bar the Underkkanding has the” 
7; , greateſt Scope” and finds molt Employ ment = ft 
ter h 3h © active: Powers; nor indeed is it poſſibſe to ſet 
ore en Bonds to che Ideas of this Claſs; A e f 
, "ions ated dae derts amo inter dle 5 
| u, 4 doe yer Int the Pbwer of the Mifid- et, 
dan but, It "map" hov- however de art to con 
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fo how we conduct; ourſelyes amidſt Ja great a Variety, and by 
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n Phat, Rules We proceed, in, making thoſe, Combinations, to 

ible We e have affixed particular Names, while. .gthers per- 

fin . DP Fanta, are neglected The Idea: of. Killing for | 
idk DRIED Joined to that of 2, —— 9 nh Spe- | | 
yt 00 of. Action, known; by; tbe Name 1 to It was 

Im doubtheſs at e to ed beryr 2 t killing of ah | 
Wi old N Child, which yet 1 nd is fs done, both | 
les, thaſe// being compiobenyed. ts neral Name ] 
ety of 4 15 n 3} y what: V iews —— mn 14 ind regulate 

td? theſe its tions 2. {by is it determined to one Collecti- 

the of Ideas gather than another This cannot be well under- 

enz le eee ene; that it is the End of Language to 

fis. communicate our Thoughts one to another. Words are the 

and Signs of cus ddeasy. nd. ſerve to: expreſs the Conceptions of 


ind. Now, it is apprgent a chat / ſueh Conceptions, as 

are moſt apt to occuỹ zin the erce: of, Life, would be 
rt diſtinguiihed by particular) Names 4. 4 frequent Occaſion 
en 28 eee e, AIBNDS:4) hamlelves, rendering: 
this ab lutely neceſlar 188 — — theſe Conceptions. 
2 Rians of dirs, ſimple Ideas, hene we: are, inſenſi- 
1 led, t., e — 5 — ars molt; ſervice- 


BY, too F of, we Lecce and Communica- 


/ don. bl ne 125 5 8 Or e lde 20 0 2 It « 2126 
f 2 Bt * vt, ber 2 in the Beginnings xa; Nat of . 
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ugs of Soc — amy 
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vs boon in rden ic conſult bf, proper, Regula n 
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| 6d Came when, RA BonefarWbnic dei creng 
it. particularly beinous in the- Caſe of a Father, This Ja 
therefore is made to conſtitute a diſtinct Specits of Action, 
. — has a peculiar - Puniſhment allotted: to it. Thus, werſee, 
en, Merging to their different Manner of Life, and 
„ Kelatipag: they ang in co one another, axe naturally led 
to 4 ſeveral Collections of ſimple Ideas referabiy to 
others, as foteſeeing they may have frequent Ocæaſion, to tale 
Notice of ſuch preciſe Combinations. And becauſe it would 
be tedious in Converſation, every Time theſe complex No- 
tions occur, to enumerate all the Ideas of which they. conſiſt; 
therefore, for the Sake of Eaſe and Diſpatchz they give 
them particular Names; and thereby tendeg the Compohtions 
fixed and Permanent. :: 19A 56 tis bns told 
The” Necefſay XVII. \Trwar it l in this Manner we come 
of mutual In- by: our complex Ideas, which multiply upon. us; 
tercourſe, -. according aSithe xigencies of Society require, ot 
end. Mens cu Purſuits, Method of Life, and different Aims, 


Non ; pay NY ' throw, Oceafiogs in our Way, of e ſuch 


eat Source and ſuch Perceptions t ether, might be eaſily 
< ro 11 made appear, by a ort View. of the Combina- 
tear, .-; tions themſelxeg. Human Actions, as oecurring 
moſt frequently, and affording large Matter of — nmr 
Debate, and Enquir among Mea, have been very micely mo- 
dined, am diſtinguiſhed into (Claſſes, accordi A n 

Oircumſtances moſt likely to attend them. 4755 — 


the Arts and Sciences, in proportion as 8 cultivated; - 


leading ug into many compdund Viewys of Things which other- 
wiſe would never offer themſelves to the Conſideratjon of the 
ind; the complex Ideas of this Sort; hen Names by 
which; ; they; are;;expreſied,. are we find, the Work of ſuch 
particular;Nations, here theſe! Arts and Sciences have chiefly 
flouriſhed. The (Greeks. tor Inſtance, exeelled in Learning 
and polite , Knowledge; hence many of the Ferms belong- 
ing to, Rhecorieks, Poetry, Builoſophy,- Phyſicky: &c.” come 
origi ene . Langunge, Modern Fortißcation has 
S its greats, & Improvements among the French; and ac- 
dingly 5 hg ng end Fortes of the Art, are moſtly de- 
rived from Weiters. 5 that Nation. In Ataly; Architecture; 
Muſick. and ainting, haue been the great Exekeiſt of the 
Men 5 Genies It isl cberefore among them, chat; we find 
the ſevaralempiex . Notignsn belonging to theſe / Parts of 
Study, dus well as the! Names by Which they are expreſs 
ſed; nor can We. diſeburſe accurately and =minutely of the 
above A Arts, r Recourle to the Lan- 
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detſtood in the Language of bther” Nations 
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age of tbat Climate. Am if we deſcend into the parti 
Ful Galli gs and Pfofeſſions of Men, they Hawe all utheit 
peculiar Collections of Ideas, diſtinguiſhed by their ſcveral 

ames, ahd hardly known; but to ſuch as are converſant 
in that Manner of Life. Thus Cultination, Cohobdtior, Fil. 
trution; & Are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, fres 
quently framed in the Minds of -Chymiſts; And therefore fas 
Millar to Men bf that Employmest. Ter as theſe, and fuck 
like Combinations; ſeldom occur! in common Life the Gene- 
ralſty of Mankind we fee, are in a great meaſure unacquainted 
Fee . ADD. oh ei nr Gethe 
XVI. I Mor purſue theſe Speculations Hence dif- 
farther; and ſliew) how "the ſeveral Faſhions, Tren Sets of 
Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, leading z d ferrnt 
them to form” man complex Nôtions; Which Countries, 
come not 40 Paturally in che WZy ef another; and Hundi in 
different Sets of Ideas prevail ih ifferent Coun- Language 
tries, and of Courſe have Nümes -appropriated — 
to them in one Language, tb %» >MEf® ae yt: 
no Words thut anſwer In Anötherz The Pfo- yore? Wr d. 
cedure and Formsꝰ of our Cbürtsof Juſtice; Hive introduced 
many Terms into the Hugiiſſ Law, which fänd for Col- 
lestionꝭ of Ideas framed among no ether Peoplę Nor would 
it be pofſidle to (render theſe Terms; by a ſingle Words 
of another Language; becauſe whete the Ideas hemfeves pres 
vatl not} there hre no Names provided to expreſs them In 
this Caſe therefore it becomes nbceſſary to ue Circumlocu- 
tions, and enumerate the ſeveral Ideas comprebended inthe 
Collection, if we would ſo expreſs” ourſelves; ut de Ky 
t | | 27% even 
among the ſame People, the Change of Cuſtems and Opinions 
Frequent Brings er Sets of Idea, ih dene oſt 
diſtinguiſhed by particular Names, while at *the ſame Tine; 
the Notions? of former Ages "gtow into Diſule, ®'and the 
Words anſwering them are either wholly laid' fide} or em- 
5 n Sipnification different from what they had before. 
XIX.  Trvs Languages are in 1 Perpetual: 2 
Flur, and" by Degrees vary ſo much from thefr” Chr b 
f , 1 * 
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hal Frame, as to become unintelligible, even Lunguager ie 
the Deſeendents of thoſe who peak them. Ten, 
He fun bdck inte the Ages f 'Chivalty in Eng. Paal fi- 
lad, wflen Tults and Tournaments Were im Faſllion; ho-. 
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many eomplex Ideas," peculiar to that Mode of Eiſe, ſhall we 
find fumiliat among the Men of thoſe Times; which are now 
lietle l Eno wyn or attended to? on the contrary,” the Improve 
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503 theſe ſeveral = * readily obſerve among 22 
not ſome of them a Re 3 fram Ei ing to 33 3 
mk ourſelves an Idea of- G ings, hich any . to 
10 of them are found to agree, we thereby get 1155 diferent 1 
1211 neral Notiomꝭ upplicadle to nx e ubm, 
oy Thus Horſes grew found to reſemble one another, in 'Shape, 
F Voice, and 0 85 of © which takes in 
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chonl under it. The, Rank. or Claſs of 
anſwering to «I Idea, is called. Ip 8 in obo b 
the *Schools.. So a Horſe is a certain If 155 5 gim 5 | 
Hah a pectes of Trees, and 408 quare 15 A 99 
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neſs. Whereupon throwing out Fre thoſe Parti- ce. 
exlJars, ; erde Wh e Species roy fqund to disgree, 
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by frame MN” more > geheral I dea, "compre endiag "under it 
"A Variety, of; 4 erent” Species. Thus 'A Sparrow; a" Hawk, 
n Eagle; Oc. are diſtin Species of Birds, which Have each 
their: Fg Shape and 9 TP CY . 
4 one 
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tbe Daene Nero n.. Tot 
ne of Nature, it is che bebe and mlt unit verſa 1 Idea 
e have. 5 r Maui ret er ae n 
a hehis der er lag re Wiever many 
ahother in chge Degree of 7 
Divifon, | which” Lom ny under it | tavern! | 
Genera; 18 called in the'Sthook the higher Ge. bigheft Gans 
1 Denomination continues, until we ar- 4 
Ive at the laſt Advance of the Underſtanding, Pecier. 
| when being come to the moſt general of all Ideas, that ad- 
Mits dero, a ſuper l it is diſtinguiched by the Name of the 
Gents gen In like Manner, the ſeveral Genera 
\comprehend Tapes higher Genus are in reſpect of it 
<orfidered as Speciss; and as theſe laſt too have Species under 
ther, the ihferior Diviſiofs, are for Diſtinetion's fake term- 
ed e, Species Thus the Progrefnon continues, and when 
we comèe to the loweſt" Subdivifion of all, c 
only Individuals, which as I. have before intimated, co 
kutes the proper Species, this che Schöols denominate the 
pries Mpecialiſſima. All mat He between it and the hi ghet 
Hiſtributien of Things, are the intermediate Genera ind 8 W wy 
cies; which" are termed each in their Furn, Cenis us, 
or” Species ſpetialior, "accotding as we 'eohfider them 9 10 the 
aſcending of deſcending Scale of oor Ideas; or, to ſpeak In the 
Language of Logieians, according fe their Aſcent or Deſcent 
iq Lined Predicamentalf” I ſhould nothave'cntered To far intb 
theſe verbal Diſquilitions, had not ee e: lained, 
been ſect” as. Frequently occur in the Writing hiloſo- 
phets3-inſ6rmach;/ that without ſome! Knowledge ef chem, 
e müſt often de at u Loſs, in the Profechtin of "theſe 
Seger Beſides; it is both curious and uſeful, to ſee "the 
gradual Ly: of the Mind,” in its Advances from particular 
to general Conceptions; to obſerve i it ranging its 1 into 
Claſs, andeftabliſhin# a juſt and r egular ubordination in. its 
Views and Notices of "Thin gs. Th $918) the [ſhorteſt Way 
to Knowledge; and affords the S Belt" ies of preſerying the 
Order and que Connection ef out Thel 8 O as to make 
them ſubſervient to the Thcreaſe of Sciencc. For when we ſee 
how Things comprehend, of are com * Tn dne ano- 
ther, we are able to diſcover the mana Dependence of all 
the ſeveral Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
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to the hole human Race, or thoſe of any particular Na. 
n. When I affirm ſor Inſtance of Mankind in general 
that their Kuowledge falls ſhort of Perfection, and! aſtek 
warqs make the like Obferyation: of thes Men of the prefent 
4 +. in both Caſes, the Word Mun ſtanlls ft one au 
the ſame Collection of ſimple Ideas; hut i reſpect of the 
Individuals to which it is applied, there is à great and) mb 
nifeſt Difference. That is, the Term Man, denotes ons i 
variable compound Idea; which notwithſtanding, :confidered 
as a general Notion, may be contracted or enlarged at (Pley 
fore. And as in the former Caſe; the ſeveral Parts of th 
compound Idea, is called its Compre henſſon à ſo in theilatter; 
the Individuals to which the univerſal Idea is applied, is called 
its Zxtenſion... I might add many more Obſeruations on this 
Subject, but chuſe rather to ſtop here, having ſaid enough t6 
explain the Difference between compound and abſttact Ideas 
and ſhe / the Reaſon of my ranging them under diſtinct Heads 
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Haas g Re. I. I Cort now tot | 
23 I of thoſe Ideas, which Irconſider as the 
ba. Creatures: and Workmanſhip of the Underſtand- 
- - -- ng; ſuch namely as ariſe, from the comparing 
of Things one with another. For the Mind in its Views; 
is not tied to ſingle Objects; but can examine their Re. 
ſerendes and Reſpects, an regard to others, brought under: 
Conſideration at the fame Time, And when it does ſo, and 
the nau ileri ues ne N Notices of Things, the Ideas thus got are 
called Relations, and mabe, I am apt to think; the largeſt Claſi 
of all aur Perceptions. For every ſingle Object will admit 

of almaſt innumerable Compariſons: with others, and in this 
Senſe: may bocdme a very plentiful Source of Ideas to the Un- 
derſtanding . Thus if We compare one Thing wich another in 
reſpe of Bult, we get the Ideas of greater; le, ur | Equas 
Iz if in reſpect of Tini, of older and younger; and fo foff 
other Relations, which we can purſue at Heaſureg almoſt⸗ 
without End; whenct it is eaſy to conceive, how very! end 
tenũve this Tribe of our Perceptions muſt be. 7 
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| ſerve;//that here, ad well as in the / other Kinds of 5: 


Kind, beſides thoſe that merely — an 2 


o woo Arnnceefr H 15 0 Is 
mar i FF . not pretend to trace out theſe Ideas 1 


particularly, nor indeed fo: much as to enumerate Hermit? 
their ſeyeral Diviſions zit being enough to oba 7 —— 


pur complex Ideas, we bound“ ourſelves'.for the Jl; 5 
moſt Part to ſuch Compariſons, ag:the:Exigeneits. 40 

afudociety; the Wants of Life, and the different . 
Profeſſions. of: „Men, render neceſſary z and ne 


decurate in tracing out the Relations 5 
e323 


the Degree af Importance they appeas to have in theſe 
The Relations of Men one to another, ariſing either 
tem the Ties of Blood, their ſeveral Ranks and Places in the 
Community, or; a. mutual Intercoutſe of good Offices, being 
of great Weight and Concern in the Commerce of Life, have 
in 4 particular Manner engaged our Attention, and are 
therefore. very minutely deſcribed. for the ſame Reaſon, 
have found iv neceſlary, to deter min aa cy as poſlibley 
the various Dependence of Things, as their Happineſs is near- 
ly connected with this Knowlegge. When we conſider Ob- 
jeas merely in” reſpect of "Exiſtence; as either giving: or re- 
ceiving it, we come by the Ideas of Cauſe and  Zffed : Nor 
need I mention, . how much the Welfqrerof Mankind depends, 
upon an extenſive View of Things, as they ſtand connected 
in this Relation; Keie, evident, Aude the ſeveral Schemes 
and Purpoſes of ite, are all 8890 ed upon a previous 
Suppoſition, that certain known Cauſes, will have their uſual 
regular n he attended wich 
luch and ſuch Conſequen ces. 8 
UL „Bur — other Relations — ae . 


as-when we alſo take into the Account, tlie adi x00 ? 10 


tional Gifts, df Capacity. for - Happineſs, and —5 0 <5" 


the Means of: attaining eit; which conſtitutes the Relatiun of 
Creator. and Creature, in the more nſolemm Acceptatium f 


| theſe, Words. Again, when wie gonſier the great Author of 


aur; Being, not only as the Cteator ofbthe, Unirtrſd, hut 


Yon preſerving — holding it together, and preſiding der 


preſent Frame of Things wich uncontrouledDommian; 
hei then appears under the Nationꝗ of a marab-Gbvermr;/ ito 


Whom: we: arg aceountable for our Achons, am the. Uße — 


make of thaſe P wers and Faculties we deri ve fromm limo Na 
adit is of the higheſt Conſequence ſor Men, not tobe, uhac- 


—— with theſe,rand-ſughchke Relations; hence We find; 
ON IEG underſtpod the true 
Application 
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$6 Of SIM ATT ITM NIN, Book l. 
Application of the Powers of the Mind, have, always: made 
it their chief Study, to regulatetand ate e 

drace- +tHem in all their Conſequences: And thus we may in 
ſome Meaſure perceive, how the Mind proceeds; i in-comparing | 

its: Ideas together. and by Nhat Views, it is cbiefly-goyerngd, 
in framing the complex Notions of this Glaſs, h/ which. it 
repreſents the various Habitudes of Fhings. bthallonly.add 

| pon ids SubjeR, theſe two Qbſervations. J obne 

IV. Fs Tu chat our Idas, f Relations g 

e 7 for the; moſt Part very clear. and diſtingt. For 

the comparing of Things together, being A 

Ane, tary Act of the Mind, we canngt but ſuppoſe; 

that it muſt be acquainted with its, own Viens 

in the Compariſon; and of courſe, hape a gleat Conceptian 

— the Foundation of chat Relation, it ſets itſelf to enquim 
Thus the Relation of Cauſe and Effect, implying only 
— Thing produces, or is produced by another, whi 
Notions are always diſtinctly ſettled in the: Underſtanding, 
| before it goes about to make the Compariſon; it is evi 
dent, that the Idea repreſenting chis 8 Reſpect of 
Objects, will be no wy + Hs than are the Notions. them- 
ſelves, upon which ther: Relation is founded. And what ig 
fill. more remarkable of the Ideas of this Claſs 3, they ceaſe 
not to be diſtinct, even wbere the gubjecte compared are but 
very imperfectly known. For I can; well enough conceire 
that! one T ding has produced another, and that therefore they 
tand related: - — Cauſe and. Effect, though my Ideas af the 
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Things themſelves may perhaps  be- very; obſcure, and come ink 
far fhort of repreſenting their real Nature and Properties. leg 
E doubt not but it will be readily owned, that our Idea af the this 
Univerſs,, conſidered as comprehending the whole Frame of deb) 
created Things is very inadequate; and 1 think it is fil} Neuf 
more opparent, that our Notſon of the Supreme: Being, comes ſeve 
net up to the Exeetldnce and Perfection of his Nature. Yet exp] 
we very well dopderſtand' what is meant, by! calling God the fett. 
Author of the World and though we comprehend; not the of h 
Mannef f his producing it, ſind no Difficulty in framing ftom 
.. Words Greetor and Creature ſtand for. run 
75 —— Ne KAR yer another Obſervation to make Prot 
2 — J upon this Subject ; and: it is, that our Ideas of into 
2 5 — are among the: moſt important Con- This 
por 4 -of i: the--Underftanding,y/ and, afford the: often 
ceptianrof the 1a alt "Field, for he Exerciſe and Improvement neve 
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od or PER o: NO a 
gegend nete ces eee eee 2 View wink: 
veſtigate the niveval Habierdes of Things. Phe ibu 
See taken Quantity for hie Province; and teuehes row 
Magwitudes of different Pigures and D. 

0 ln rar 0 ge wick Corrainty-of their rabatte Pros: 
ties. The \Philofophticr artuchés kimſelf to the Chuim of 
ſes and Effects and endeavours! ti trace out the various 
Dependence of Thikps! conſidered in this Light. In ime, 
cher d& our Relearches tand, but by means-of oertaim 
kn9wn'Propetties and Ne lations, "ts: find: out others that Rain 
fome how! eonnected with them ?. As for the "Importance of 
the Conception nd ene can call that in Queſtion, whe: 
reflects, chat from our Relations to our Creawr. and one 
another, ariſe all the Duties of Morakity and Neligion ; and 
wat che Corretpondenoe of the feveraÞ ObjeAs of Natare,, 
to the Organs of the Body, and Haaultirs of the Mind, 1 
— GENTNES wo can judge, of what will. prorure us: 
er Miſery. Whenee itls dvident, chat waithomt an 

mi Knowledge of theſe Relations: we muſt wander m 
in Life ws ent Uncertainey, and may oftery plunge ante 
Calamities and Nlisforrunes by thoſe very- . 


| whit weexpedtes nothing! bue And Piehſure % 


VI. Tos Rabe I the ifeverat: 12m 44) 
Diviſions of ohr Idens; 1 I IIS, | Kia $677 
9 —— — 28 their vaſt Ex- en 
fit fraß MU eaſily appear, and che Conduct: of the: Mind: 
M Boe hafbediftintly: apprehended: 1 might eaſdy run 
—— Diensten; by confidering "them as abr or 
Zitat” or ina u, trar or fulſe. But the Limit oft 


| 5 Frack wilf nor allow my entering more 3 


Sobject, and 1 think it the feſb needfal, berate the v 
Names are altnoſt fuffieientz to corey a Notions of:2 
ſereral Kinds of Ideas into the Mind Butt as —— 
explained above ſeems to be- of great Impertuned, toward 
fettling in the © Underſtunding > fut. Views tlie 

of human Knowled ey and the Steps by! wih advance 
ftom one Degree of Improvement te ahetherg d that rte 
run over it again in as EW Werde aeipbfible; thut tire elt 
Proceſs "may" be ſeen at once!” Our ideas are all derived 
into the Underſtanding, either by Senſation, ur Reęffection. 
This howevef 18 obſervables” that one and the fame. Object. 
often excites” a" Variety of Perceptions oat once, which 9 
nevertheleſs readily diſtinguiſted by the Mind, and 


eich under . Klette Theſe! conflitute Sar 
priinaky and original Notices, and are eaſily known from 


* all 
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all others, inaſmuch as they are entirely void of Plutality, 
and cannot be divided into two or more different —4 
They are alſo the Materi was which the others are 
formed, and are therefore by W of Diſtinction called 
ſimple Ideas. But the Mind, though i 
theſe, either to faſhion or eſtioy t em 
them in an infinite Number of Ways; and — their — 
Combinations, reſult all o complex Ideas, Wy are of twq 
principal Kinds. Put, Fitch as are deriyeg — 
and repreſent thoſe Combinations of ae A, N tfhave 
a real Exiſtence in Nature. Of this Sartre 185 = 
of Subſtances. * Secondly „Ithe Conceptions formed by 
Mind itfelf, ee g. va and putting together its EY 
And as this makes by BE large eſt Class, and comprehends 
all thoſe Ideas, which" may” be properly termed our own; af 
being the real 8 ip of the Underſtandings ſo the 
fall very natutally u cel Pthree diſtinct Heads. For either 
Mind combines cv "Giftiple'© eas together, in order 
e to one ton, in Which the Number and 
"of the Teas" united, mo are principally. conſidered'; and 


— Joy 7 — Her ſimple; weer or of Sub. 


| 1 ee d wlittever renders it Partics r, Comb 
the” Appeatance alone „atid makes that a eſentative”! 


all f the: Eid; whence our ahh. and ef [Ideas ate | 


detiv "Or laſt „it compares Things one owith another, e 

Foe their AR Connections, gr therby furniſhis'i eſelf 

th a nie Set of Notions, known by the Name e 

Which * beeen already remarked, make" bye 

the le e Olals of our : Perceptions." Pins Dies 

ſwin of 19 7 2 as it ſeems to be the moſt natural, = 

1 5 Teprefenr” che Manner in which they are introduced 
the. ind, 40 I believe it will be found to comprehend: 

K dir Mariet me I ſhall therefore now prick 
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"te *fothe Oh! atio upon Language, as being / the 

at 1 Race by Which we are enabled to make our 
Ide a & Peter e ene in: e 21, Mi 007 
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lh > © Ye ae wa 1 MY OY comes to 
2 de f &. Furniſhed, with Ide and 
by. hat Methods, it n to. diyerfi "ſp * 
enlarge; its. Stock; let us now conſider the cans. 1 . 
of making known our Though oughts to others, that Tee, 
| we. may not only underſtand. how. Knowledge „„ 
acquired, but alſo in what Manger it, — 4 communicated : 
with the greateſt Certainty and Adya For our Ideas, tho? 
manifold and varidus; are nevert - + Ball within. our own 
Breafts, inviſible to others, yor ona ee be. made ap- 
pear. Hut God defigning/us forSocie! woah * . 
with thoſe of 3 d,..has. 9 2 Aus, with N 
to frame àrticulate Sat: an d,glyen: 8 Allg 4 
— tha thoſe A 4 Signs. of internal C 


ptions 

Language: fer having; pee 

2 Kapp EE the, ack. fan; Idea in the MI 
Caftow, . eee eſtabliſhes ſuch à ConneQi 


them; that the Appearance; of the | Les onthe Unde a 7 

12 5 ee 60 eg. e the 1 pore 
or wr e to — ey the Ba, e 15 vine 

| wy recon Though yo t 8 in inte View Ig, 
E ing erl 0 2 18 1 niet « q 

he. EE ES AR eden = 5 1 
Nan k 

in the Order ads Diſpofitid ng 1 IP icons 

his Thoughts preſents the is Was e vi 1 ; 


he vibe able td, recal} thi N : 
too in the very Manner e | NE = 
ingly we find, that che SON of Writing and 4 


by enabling us to fix und perpetuate ſuch periſhable Things as - 
Sdunds, have alſo furniſhed us with the Means of giving 4 
Kind of Permaneney to tie Tranſactions of the Mind, in- 
ſomuch that they may be in the ſame Manner ſubjected to 


| our Review, as any other e of Nature, U. 7 
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Mad F the II. Bur beſides n f recording Nur 
. Com- own Thou ts, there is this Adyantage,i 111 
nin the ſe of external, Signs, thzt they enable n. 
is 0-1; to communicate our Sentiment an Others, and 
dee Her ts .alfo.. ergebe r N Paſſes in 2 
: . 5 Breaſts, For any Number, of Men, a of ho fm 
0 eſtabliſh the fame wa as Signs of fans 
Iles, it is apparent 4bat the Repetition of theſe Sounds 
excite the like Perceptions in each, and „ 
Correſpondence of Thoughts. When fog 19 ANC: 
Train of Ideas, ſucceed. one another in my Mind, 
Names by which I am wont to expreſs. them, we es 
annexed- by. thoſe with whom I converſe, to the very ſame 
Set of Ideas, nothing is more ene than that by repeating 
thoſe Names acconding to the Tenor of my, preſent Concepti- 
-ons,) I halb ratte in their Minds the ſame Courſe of, Thooghe 
as has taken Peſſeſfem c ene Hence, by barely at 
— arp Zach 2 Page will 88 


_ 5 . —— a Nan may communicate; hi 
Seritiments// Knowledges and Diſcoverigs, to others, if the 
Langamge im which be: converſes, be, extenſng enough! to 
markallitheildeasand Tranſactions pf hie e But 
when bot always che. Cafe, and Men are often, obliged\to ip: 
went Terms df their own, 49 expreſs new, gt ad Con; 
tions of: Things; it may be aſked, how.in Garcums 
cs me; Han become acquainted wi the hoyghts, of 
audthery hen He: makes; uſe. of- Words, 8 We have 
meter axinexed; anzu- Ideas, and chat ef courſe ben Faiſe ng 
Perceptions in our. Minds. Now. in order N + ph 
ſterys CINE: Ate. 1 299 — r 2 65 
Growth, and almprovement e guage, he. following f 
— willy)\L.am pee ae be Found of ae | 
& 183199 I. 5 orm on 5 1 
. ud. nete, that ho Word an be to 205 
581 „Man the Sign of an 9 * till that Idea comes 
Inte ito: haut A real Exiſtence in his. Mind- 
8 50 Names. being only: o far * 
3 {6 foulenote- known: internal Conceptions, where 6 
194 51: have none ich: to! anſwer them, there they 2 
plsryiSounds: without ;Signification, | and ef coupe: con 
nd inſtrumiond or Knowledge, But no: ſooner, are vthe Iden 
en hin they belong raiſed in the  Underſtaading, . th 
{digit leaſy to connect Os with. the eſtablihed Nager 
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uſt any th Benefit of their' b e 5 


rt Fbing Gere ore . confiderd is, how thieſe Ideas 

de cohyk ech into the" Ning; chat being there, we may 

h get 7 ep ed , al : 10 Is 
*6thers; whetr the AKs 

55 75 1 Rats in e 


SV eh nd Aae besting their 
0 885 „e 
ae oth to: Mind, the before-medtio 


Diviſton of 
Idea gn tlſimple and Sömplen. "And fiſt as fot our ſimple 
as, ika been 5 ek obſerved, that th 1 find no 
Ramimefl inte 4he Mind, but by the two orig ountaitis 
uf Kum lege, DJ Setiſation” and Reflection. I 1 anz 
Sf teſt Hauses yet no Being in the VUndeeftanding, it 
Aipoſid by Words of à Deſcription to encite mem there. 
A Man who hat never felt the Linfpreſien of -Heat, could not 


, Bs brought to comprehend that! Serifation}: by" any Thing we 
might lay to Sepfain it. If we ould really: prodyce- the 
Idea in Din! ie ruſt be by applying che proper 1.005 elt to 


his Sehſes, and bringing biet "te Bp 8 ia hat 
Body: When this! 18 done; and Eperlence e 
tile Pereeptien to which Wen Have alcened ch Name: 
it then beconies'to Him the Sign 6f that Iden; and be nee 
forth underſfands the Meatiing of k Terms whieti before, all 
the Words ini The World FF not 5 been fuſiciert 
re ri 58 pid Wld The Caſe is the Lame in lrefpeſt 
ic add Coleurs-Ac Man born blind, ahd -thaet 
tes the 20 Nelly 'Conve: eyance for the-Ideas- of is Cl 
ein never be She to underſtand che Names by:Which they 
afe expreſſed. 1 Reaſ6hi is' plain: they ſtamda for Ideas 
that wary rio Exiſtenee iH oe Kind an a8 che n 
propriated to their Te e 178 99 alt order duttivances 


ate van, nor cal they by 1 forte of 'Defſct £2 1 bb raiſet 
1185 { 


in bis Imagination "Bt quits otkerwiſe i oni ο]2 
plex 9 . 21 theſe being no more than certain mii. 
fittions of . "ideal in vitous Farms; 7; 
the e M out Pk tg the: Colleions ares mat 
have alr got Admiſſion into the Undefflanding;nand : 
oe ft Expreſs them ate known ; it ill de ent 
endmersriug che” ſeerab Ideas | concerned in we 'Colnpahit 85 Bs 
#dd inirkitgthe Order ud Manner'in Which they are. lite, 
f ler Conception in the Mind“ Thus 
filveithg d che Word Rainbow; may de readily; excit+ 
ecken cds ea another; 'who- 125 never ea th 
g 3 pyctzately As che Fi gute, urge 


FM. si 17 Lx Arrizufnsion, Book 1, 
il we ſuppoſe:theſec{ſevery] 


AS, with their Names, Tiftctently known tahimy:-) 


ſervation e- on this dier ets z | damilylo: That 
ords ſtanding for r:coftiplex din e ll Acne 
it thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas are nat, 
or the Perceptions of this latter Claſs having no 
DC ler Entrante' Inte the Mind, than byngenſatiun 
or Regeln, can only be pot by Experience, from the 
Teyeral Obj ; of Nature, proper to Troddee thofe Perception: 
in us. "Words indeed” may very well ſerve tos remind usagf 
them, if they 'have already found Admiffio into the: U 
derſtanding, and their Connection with the eflabliſhed Names 
is known; but they can never give them their corigioal Bet 
ing and Exiſtence t 1175 ere,” And hence it is, that when any 
one aſks the Meaning 6f à Word denoting 2 ſimple Idea, we 
ee not bee to him by a Definition, well know: 
that to be i poible;" Pat Rds, him already acquaiiit- 
eck wich ide Idea, and om) ignsrant of the Name by which 
X's called; we Kitkfer mention it to him by ſome other Nanie, 
With which we preſume #6 Knows is Connection, or appes 
do the Object where the Idea itſelf is found, Thus was. = 
one to aſk the Meaning of the! Word M pit, we ſhould 
t too For" che fame Idea as Hibur in atin, or a 
; of” ee thought him a Strangbf to thtſe Lan- 
night” Appeal to zn Object producing the * Idea N 
fag Ur * d the Colour we obſerve in 
Bir S is by 


o means a Befinition of the Word, Selig 
a new 153 NR . Underſtanding; but merely7a:©antrivance 
to reminc a known Idea; and teach him its Connecti- 
| enen Name For if the Ideas after Which 
nes has ever per been raiſed in- his, Mind; e 

Pole ofte Who had feeff no bther Colours than Black and 

25 Gulf” aste che Meaning of the Word Scarlet; it is 

510 thut it would be nòô more poſſible to make 
Him chm ndlit by Words 6102) Definition, than to diſcourſe 
#t N tion inte the Imagination of a Man born blind 


Vflfch che Pereption itſelf may be exci 


Fe Wi dean [the Name and the —— ny, int 
225 Mg 2 TIN oy any one's Curloſity now prong 
125 Nix W enquiie, Bow it comes to Pals, that 


; JOY . the Names of their ſimple! Ideas i 


af er Mis dr lake: known! Ons: 
Laa. tions by Words to others; I anſwer, _— 


IV. And: 1h warte lends) me tb2.@ ſecond | 


977 Pie Sd in this Cuſe is, to preſent — ey by 


ne only certain Combination H 
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beg here menticnedz 4 4s produced by Exp 
ſervstidmi bus findioghfar Inſtapce tþ TE 

1s: anhexed! ton that Impreſſion N Aen f 

r ra ire IAomake it 25 the Sign of $ when ther 
cited int duch ian«Approa 
denotes che eg in my; had; 28 in, th Pp Irs... Fot 
we are naturally led to imagine, t the ſame Objects operate 
alike upon el er of * | Duma, Body, and. produce an 
Uaiformity. ofi enſatio No e fancies, at the Idea 
miſed in Himohy the Tate. Heer and which he calls- 
$wrttnifs; differs from that "og ink: another by the like 
Means; orirthat) Marmnuobd, to whoſe Reliſh he has given. 
we Epitheti Battery produces in others the Senfation which 
he de notes by the Word Sweet.,.. ne . upon 
this Confo . of Perceptions, when le ey ariſe from the 
fame Objecta, dye eaſily agree as tg the Names of our 1720 
Ideas; and if at any Time, hy 8 MAE e genting int 
Things, new Ideas of this Claſs; a ee Vay, .w 


we: Gute .to: expreſs: by Terms of renten, 
Names are explained, hot 9 put by re 1 5 
o che Objects, whenee dhe Id 65 elves, may; he b 
tained ,. bangt tp $5b] ws 195 pd? 9117 03 
OWM. Bewya in this Mannen furny! — 9 
ſimple l the Names by MOHR 9 E 2 


expreſſed;7the Meaning of Terms feed} 
complex Ideas is eaſily en becauſe Hi 5 25 


thomſelves: anſwering: le theſe. I e may 5 es £2 
conteyed bintd' the Mind: by Definitions. Fer 47 
Hur com Notions, as Was. Already, obſer; | Wl Won . 


Ideas: 4 DIIT191 OJ 
Wen therefore | theſe are enumerated, and (the Mi: meg 2. 
which they: are united into one Conception explain "of . 
thing more is wanting to raiſe that, © Cancention IR ES 

deritabding3 and thus the Term denpting ip cog ; 
to be underſtood. And heren it is worth while...to.;re 
1 little upon the wiſe Contrivande of Ep vy 
on Te with the very. W ei 


kts. For were it not fa;.or 23 e Wh 5 
8 OT complex Ideas . angtbef 15 * 

finitions ; would in many Caſes 1290 WI 

knowy at all, This is apparent © thafe Ideas which are 

ads Wark of the Mind. 18 35 cen gxiſt, enly:1 

e and have nog real Objects in Na Nati re in 

Genſormne to Which they are framed; if. fe . 
n _ m rn f BY molt le for 


N * $3 


Ter} t WI f i ) N F 9 610 it 
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Fart ance of a ſifigle Mind. e All othe fe: iSremes; 
0 Time! in ehe Peru“ Fincy-umb!by 
9 99 give ſuch Entertainment ane dee 
ck he deſtitute of this Faculty, of laying them bo 
the Vi ew of otfiers by Words ahd. Defe vine geen JT 
tend. their Infftience beyond bis oon las 
oy 40 any but the ori inal Inventor. 10; ta 115 2 mol 180 
rut 
Gal Ability" we enjoy, of communioatinngb dur pon 
avards tbe 15 Notiözs by Definitions; that A tiftſe aka 
ae, 1925 ar the large Olafs of ur Idedsgunꝗ̃ mol 
ledge frequent ly buff in the Progreſs ant: Iniprovment 
of Knowled + 1 Wag ate by this means '1mparted with: the 
rreateſt Re ts 40 8. Ude nothing could: uE. more: eq 
e Increaſe and 1] readir! *ofl Science. For ar Definition is 
oon peruſed, aijd if the Fetins ef it are: welÞ-underſtoold, 
| the. Idea regs ds #h cy Numimen into the Mind. Where 
as In fimp texptlöhs, Where we are: referred to the Qbz 
ür ects © Eo = tiefe Temper be cn at, 28 iz 
> CHe? NETS, which they ; ArE!-ex3 
0 en e Fey But Gb Ideas of 
N80 at's 1 Diet rely in nl Sciences, they; feldom 
ex dn nh,” A otherwiſe with: our com 
5 5 950 e every* Steg we take, leading us Mito ner 
{ 92 is e Views « of Things, it becomeg "neceſſary 
[theſe te others! before” they can: be mdde c- 
Fate . And as the Manner df De: 
ſions: is. 'tafy . Ab pardtud but that of Words; 
which are 11855 . ready, . inſt bande hence we ban with 
the lefs es "'Fertfove ny Obſtacles, as might ariſe fron 
r ür 71 Inventſbn, pen they are made to ſtand 
11525 . ei Ea: y Th Selteg to the Mind by ſome pre: 
thinking. And thus at laſt we art let into the 
5 10 At in et innipg of this Chapter, Mx. 
1 5 . with"the Thoughts. of ano» 
es” UE of 


vet "ti weithin dür en Bteaſte, and be.gonfineddto tha 
Nee 


J . The Anſwer is obvious ftom what 

Y (aj If te Fer ps denote ſimple Percept 

1 10 Tp 0 tel theſe On, Qs'of Nature, "whence 
1 ry toil be” butt if 4 
NEA, eee trlayibolexptained/b 

| As br "h&'N fol bi FA te Ideas) EHallibers 

101 t to take Noticd fi that ol 


VIE HERB is "this karther Alvnirags, rinthls e 


Words, to which we: have 


* ay pete ny 1 


h the ader ?. A {> 771 LJ 28 4 | 231i +} wr 10 28 


| 3s the:Reafan;: Why I have all along called! 


L Ago NO 12074 Þ BRCDP e- e 50 


@ material Purt of! Logick And cg 
tance tawands the Improvement e 
wilb be Heceſſary tod it. Ale moe open 8 ny foo 


por Obſereition.od But: the; Theory of 2 7 = 
us 5 


* * Th 


301 VII n Ideas/are, as Has hen, alre | 
faid, no other chan e eps hr t together, of, © * 
various Forms. But then it is te be obſerved 
— theſe Collections, 15 Mind is not OE 
S* tied: down to the immediate Maia of the 
ki Perceptions out of which they are framed. 1 
i we fuppaſe the 83 already furniſhed with a 
conſiderahle Stock of componn 


pounded, inſomuch that the new Idez thence. arifing, & PAY, be 
termed a Combination . tions. Thus the 


Idea annexed to the Werd Auma, Mea es many 858K 


7 


tions under it; as Life, Senſe, e OR 92 

like Manner by the Term ee . FA. 
ſimple Ident. If nom cem 7 tg 2 d 42 
together, we Aortn; the fill mom camplex,, KG 
rational Animal; the Idea mus, 4 80 is tru 

of compound Notices: Ina Wo, che 4 85 Thing, 

here as in Numbers, Which we may can gd 105 
various Collections of Units, ele being indes # Org 
and conſtituent Parts; but al as, lometum * FAA 
ather-blefſer: Numbers, which,; all. put together make; up 
reſgectiveꝰ Surhs. + Now in tracing wg 50 14886 55 
when forothe Faſe of the. Mind 3 ©. 695} lex. it X ; 
compoſed of variqus others ſtill leffl TTY Wes gez eke NR 
leſſer Parts to Pieces, and pare) them. cont nus 

arrĩue at the Units out of which they at arg Co oy * 
thereby totally untavel the Collection, And ſdei 15 1 8 

our Reſearches no farther, reſt ſatis Al In, 7 

offered to the Underſtanding. Juſt le 1 be 

tion of aur complex Ideag, For. when 

Notion comes under the Inſpęction“ of, 

de traced' to. its firſt; Principles we 

it intti other Ideas leſs, complicated, an 

t Pieces ane by one: fill: goon with 0 | 

have broken tho i whole into our rſt; mo 

btybndiwhich: the: Purſuit; cannot peflibly 


the bee eee Grpundswork of, 
dee unraveling I of "the 1 


2 


Notions, theſe again may 
de made the conſtituent Parts of. others fill; more com- 
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| . at length bounded by theſe Ideas which are _ inde, d 
the laſt Reſort the Ubderfinding.! : by 


__ 


The Names of IX. Fxou what has Ke gal it will be eaſy | 


fimple Idzas to conceive, how in defining a Term, ftand- 
may be conſi- ing for any very complex Idea, other Terms 


Kane, may; be introduced, that alſo dente coppfund 
Farti Lan- Ideas, though of an inferiar Class. For $hdfict 
guage. & Idea being reſolvable into others leſe:corgplicated, 


the Definition hich enumerates theſe:comp6nent 
Ideas, muſt conſiſt of the Names by which they arecexyttciſed 
And if it ſo happen, ye the Ideas of chis b Claſd are 
alſo unknown, their Terms too ought to: be. flill farther 


defined. In this Manner. may a Series of Deſmitiniis be car. 
ried on, until we arrive at the Names of ſimple Idea, 
"which not being Se the Analyſis duſt necefiarily ceae. 
And thus we. of, th our ſimple Ideas ate: the Ma- 
"teri als and Fou 


of, Knowle fo the/Names:gf ſimple 
1 95 rede ac dhe) Elementary Parts of Lan- 
e hi N. Sannot trace the Meaning and 
Caron Se! 1 i ene. them, we ſuppoſe 
Jeas ] Wor dy known, or if they are not, 
ence. along mulf be conſulted, and not Deflnitions tor 
Ications. Hug here it. by worth gut Notice, .that-as 
31 7 Conegptions, conſlitutè ile 
ſticles of Specck, upon which 


human Pan built; oſc 
e yl. ATE 


Fel E, 99 Taſte: wer: 
15 gur in Snow or Milk, and 
5 bene the Fire, will 
de, or annex them to Per- 

Ad 20 che Names of ramp: 


theſe ee 
1 be provided; with the lf 
ongats pne to apothet; Ge 18 


9 14 

Art 1 y. complained, of on this Head, are whol 

*Iy 01 fing ro, on ein got lufficiently, Gehn ag tbe, Tem 
v1 or. pertiapy nas sans Sing chem wich-»plear 64 
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420679 achat Werds ure, and what are not K* GEL 
fehm cand>tayghe the Mfantek 12 te ae — 
nut Nations] ds Well as: Language „icſelf, into its * the warious, 
ad and original Principles; weTw Iproceed' to , 
explait) abdirets bre particularly the Nature k 1. 
a Definition, an the ſeveral Kinds mage Uſe of, according 

ta cht different Views Men have,” in communicating hes 
Tholights nne to another, a are intended to 
make (as the! Nleahing of 2 Fan mg. for complex 
Ideas, and were we zal days to rm., thoſe Ideas 
#xaQlycin>our Minds, and 2 — R Definitions from, that 
u much of the Copfufion'a ng,” 10 0b urity com laig- 


ied; of: in Languages mighe be p rea Ke e 
us we are by no means ſteady "in Appl ation, of W e 
foferring them ſometimes W's ng, met im 
ther g hic often creates great + in. the 1 50125 


Kation, and obliges us to be e d 8 
Definitions, according to the di nt'Refe rex Aer f 
denned.oꝗqln order 1 to 50 10 171 5 
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it is that Names, in the eb 
applied and then from we 3 
{eridldavour ta account for che Tevera, A Methane 
mentioned in the 'Wiitings'of 1 15 TWO ; 
IL Wong then have anifeffly 1 three the 
Reſerenec, iFirſt and 15 1 NN I 4: ey 
-denote the Adea in the Mind of him 

them; And this 18 their true 3 id ptope 0 


tion When a Man f 14 = 
8 886 8 by 


\gltar)amd! obvious-as:poſh e 1 t Schr 5588 what 


bes underſtood, and 7 be Words gy 
Fae, is Fhoughts are pl 5 0 


dearm it nntct with the Ideas 
n cthöſe 5558 
ppoſedi to æno-] 
chende Segomdiy, w con 1 Rn og 
bat thealdeadiin their Minds; 3nd this i he 19 8 
what is called Propriety in Language, wheff E Care 
to alix ſuch Nee to help Words, as Ma commonly 
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applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding in the: 
Country rhere they live. The third and laſt Reference of 
Words, is to Things themſelves. For many of our Ideas, 
are/taken from the ſeveral Objects of Nature, wherewith ve 
are ſurrounded; and being donſidered 2s Comes of Things 
really exiſting, the Words by which they ate expreſſed are 
oſten transferred from the Ideas. themſelyes, to ſignify thoſe 
Objects which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. Thus the Word 
dan, not only denotes the Idea excited in the ind by that 
Sound, but is alſo frequently made to ſtand for the luminout 
Body itſelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Planetary; 
em. Now according to this threefold Applicatiob of 
ames, their Definitions, and the Manner of explaining; 
them, muſt be various; for it is one Thing to unfold the 
Ideas in a Man's own Mind, another to deſeribe them 34 
they are ſuppoſed to make their Appearance in the Minds 
of others; and laſtly, it is ſomething Mil} different, to draw 
Images or Pictures that ſhall carry in them à Conformity 
to the Being and Reality of Things. But we ſhall treat of: 
, Num S0ndion To flothont vATemmngT 
BBs 20 n III. Fs chen, when we confider Words, 
a. as. Signs of the Ideas! in the Mind of him who) 
ach only the. uſes then; 1a Definition is nothing elſe, dut 
Core {Yo ſack an Explication of the Meaning of any 
. 70 a ang Ferm, as that the complex Idea an to it 


2 ding of him with who he enyerſes;: And 

this is plainly no more than traching the Con- 
nection of 'our Words and Ideas, that others may underſtand 
the Senſe of our Expreſſions, and know diſtinctly what No- 
tions vet tffix td the erms we ufe. When we fay for Inſtance, 
that by the Word Sguarr, we mean a Figure | bounded} 
py ſour equal e Sides, joined togetber at right Angles ; what 
i this bat a Declaration, that the Idea of ' a quadrilateral, 
eguilaterat, rectangular Figme, is that which in Diſcourſe 
or Writing. . connect with) the Term Square? This ts 
hat kind of Definition; which Logicians call the Defimiin: 
Habu. Nuniel; bedauſoc it diſcovers the Meaning of the Words, 
or Newer make uſe of, by ſhewing the Ideas for which 
they ſtand n Nowas Sounds are of themſelves indifferent 10 
Fe e Ideas, hence it is plain, that the Definitions Of. 

ame af arbitrary, evrry Man having a Libertygto jafits 
Whar Notions he pleaſes +6 His Words. But. the: Goren 
ence of Communication making ĩt neceſſary, fur Men ſpeakel 
ing in che ſame Languages toragree a5 nearly! ac poſſible ty 
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Sig nification of Sounds, 4 Conformity has/| accordinghy: 
Len Wel Nevertheleſs we find, thay Differences will 
from! Time to Time creep in, which muſt create great Co 
ſuſdon ir / Mens Diſcouufſes and Reaſbnings, if they ate not. 
carefal to defing their 'Ferins; that their Signifitation mays 
be:keptifixedandiſteady;, and lie always open ta the View ef 
che ind, The Writings of che Mathematicians are a1 clear 
Hrudf/ ha,) müch the Advancement of human Knowledge 
dpunds upontd right: Uſe! of Definitions. For as by Means of 
than iche yoνο,Iĩ where preſerve the ſame (determined Signi- 
freasion std their! W ords, hence there is little Diſpute as t 
the Meaning of their Expreſſions, al moſt all Men underſtarid- 
jog cem in the fame Senſe. And thus it happens, that ſuch 
as apply ther Thoughts this Way, having perfectly the ſame 
VES of Things) reddily"compreherid the Diſcoveries already 
mhde and are thereby enabled) with joint Labour, and an 
exact Conformity of Notions, to carry on the Improvement 
of: this Brunch of Knowledge. Afid if Men in other Parts 
oÞ Learning, were alike careful lo fix the Meaning of their 
Terms, the Progreſs of Science muſt be greatly farce; and 
all thoſe verbal Diſputes that adowr o mut interrupt the, 
Courſe of our Iinprovenient; might bel pe end. 
V. Trig then ought to he Jour firſt Cate, iy ng 
when we enter upon a'Defigncof: illaſttkting any N 
particular Branch bf Study to aſcertain our Ideas; 
and\matk+the Names by which they ate expreſſed; 
And althoughn Definitions of Words are indeed 4 
-arbitrary;! (forcl a Man may affix what Ideas he 
pleaſes tor his Ferms, nor can any one conteſt this Liberty: 
with him,) yet it will de proper to conform As near as:poſible: 
to common Acceptation, that thereby our ' Fhatights- may: 
find a more eaſy and ready Entrance into the Minds, ot 
others. If it ſhould now be aſked, what are the Rules of a 
ob Definition? I anſwer, that as in Defihitions i of cha 
Name, we aim at no more, than "teaching: the Connection: 
of Words and Ideas; every Contrirance, by which Narr | | 
enabled to excite the Idea annexed to any Word gin the: | 
Mind“ of another, will ſerve: the Purpoſe: of 54. Definition. 


> uz 
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Now the Ideas we join with! our Words ate ef two Kinds 
ther ſubll as we have Reaſon to beliede are alteadynin cha | 
Tinds of others, though perhaps-they know! not the 18 by. | 
* ub ; | 


which they ate called ot fuch as being 1new) andcof 
own Formation, can no otherwiſe be made knownothd by 4 
Defeription,/ In the: firſt Caſey there is: no: Neceſſu Yar lay 
15 ben he lee idſelf, becauſe bring Jalready-kboyny- aur, 
1255 WO rr. Oo 
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Caontrivance to remind us of it is ſufficient: When We. fay 
for Inftanee, that a Clock is an luſtruniant by coli 107 ney; 
| oo the Hors f the Day; it is plain, that ehe'Jdea anſwer; 
Ing to'the Word Cl, is not here unfolded ; but we bei 
before- hand ſuppoſed to have an Ides of ds infant 
ly taught by what Name ät is called. Now in thiß Kuſe, 
8 of even fimple Idea may be dened g For by 
us that Z/bite is the Colour we obſerve} in Snow o Milk, 
Heat the Senſation produced by approachiug:ithe Fire} wh 
ſufficiently make known what Ideas we connett with: thh 
Terms Wie and Heat, which is the true Purpoſe af A De. 
finition of the Name. Hence it appears, that many of thoſe 
Explanations of Words, which Logicians call Definitionscof 


the Name, ace not Definitions in a tiue and propet genſef 


that is, ſuch Deſcriptions: of Idæas, as would ſerve to excite 
them in the Mind of another, even ſuppoſing him befoft 
wholly unacquaiated with them, but merely Contrivances 
to remind us of known Ideas, and teach us the Names by 


which tney are called. sbem 5d ns yas y (ECM zins 
1 7 31.) 227 Bbt: where the Ideas we join with | our 
Bill t Words, ateo new and of our own Formation; 
| 3 22 thero! they ares do be laid open by Deſcrip 
HP tions Becauſe being ſuppoſed unknown to others, 
e v muſt ft (raiſe them in their Minds, befote 
£34792 12they can leain to connect them wathcany particular 
News. And here it is that the Defim tis of ur Wamij 
coifeides wih What Logicians call the Defiaiczon hf abe Thing, 
a5 in ether Caſe. we proceed, by unfoldingthg Idea tel}; 
for whien the! Term defined ſtands. And indecd this alohä 
ib Rate confiitures a Definition, in the true and prapet 
Serfe cf the Word, as: will appear mort fully afterwards; 
heft wet eme te conſider æhe Terms we uſe, as referred ta 
the real Objects of Nature. We ſhall therefore poſtpane this 
to kee the Belinition of the Thing, when it ill more na- 
turslly fall in{8u> n not however be amiſs to ob⸗ 
ſetve ; that when wefly? the Definition: of the Name are arbi- 
traryg a e mea Hot that the Deſeriptions of dt as: are fa toi 
For eyery Idea kaving ꝝ peculiar Appearance of its own, by 
hic it ast dfſtingwiſhed]> fm all others, imathing is giort 
evident; thanthat the Deſcription muſt be ſuch, al to exe 
Rikie that prebiſe Conception!“ But then then Cbnnectiba 
f any Iden, with che Name by which it is expreſſci, -tieing 
28 We Have cad wholly! arbitrary; the conſidering the Deſcripz 
cf of-that-New, ad 'the"DeJiion- ef erde peil, Nun 
a N * m 


e re e e ore - eee ² e oe 


Conſiderationsof the Definition of: the Name, till We come 
pt 
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maſt-be ſo to! So that/although Definitions onſidered as 
Dedcriptions of gur Ideas, are fieady.aud invariable, vt tha 
Application of them to patgicular Sounds, (which ig how 
eunderſtand ; by the Deſinitian of the Name) is wholly:a 
Workof:out nn ifree Chblce.. Sys 0). v21094gui.bngd-2noi9d! 
VE Bur: ſecondly, beſides conſiderig Words - Difnitions of 
as the Signs f our own Ideab, we are alſo ii ac. 
very apt on many Occaſions, to refer them to cording tothe 
the Ideas in thg Minds of other Men. Now to commonUſt of 
define: a, Trim in this View, ie to inveſtigate pee 
ics Meaning or Aoceptation, atcording to te 
common Ut of Speech. Here then it is plain that Defini- 
tions are not atbritary. Fot although in regarding Words as 
the Marks of our own Ideas, we may give them what Meaning 
we pleaſe; yet Whew we conſider tham in reference to the 
Thoughts of others, they havd)a;fixed and ſteady Signißi- 
cation; namely, chat which Caſtem, and, the Propri 
elf Language, has ae d The, Words e ao 
enius, may by any Man be made n Ty 
the ſame Idea in his own! NMindziand if he takes Care te ad- 
vertiſe us of this, her is at Liberty to uſe them ꝓromiſcuduſly 
But it the common Courſe of Land 8 hath confined the 
Word Gems, to:ctprets; ithe natural: Sttength and Talents 
of the Mind and che Word: Abiliy tu denote thoſe which af 
acquired l whdever pretends to explain the proper Accepta- 
tions they. Perm, is Ne take 8 7 ol. this 118. 
rends. As Propriety of Speech makes bur Language intel 
Ngible, and gives our Thoughts. a ready Entrance into the 
inds of others, it well deferves dur Applicãtion and Care; 
The beſt Way to acquire it is from the Writinge and Dig 
edurſes of thoſe,? ere e, pho the cleareſt Notio: 
and to have applied their Terms with the ena Cha 
e aut bo ef9jd On feet 51 
VII. W come now to the third and laſt Sper 10001 4 
cies of Definitions, that namely which iconfiders,; Hie & 
Words as referred to Things themſelves.“ And iT. = 
here it is plain we are not at Liberty; to; feign and; NO 
faſhion our Explications at Pleaſure hut being UN 1 4h 
ged.down tothe real Objects of Natura; bI V% 107 
udy a Conformity to I hingscthemſalves. hen w de- 
fine for Iaſtance the Sun, conſidęrad cas that) Beings! wha poſs 
Riſes the:Center of our Sytem anch -diffuſes) Heat and Light 
$9:ithe , Planets around! him; it ist nôt endugh - hat W ỹ, give 
ad Kotcbunt of the Idea, anſwering: to that Word in) out 
n | Mo muſt farther cake Carey that the ieseitselſe ed 
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fes Mita reit Confotmity to the O gprs fta re- 
preſent. . Ati” hence it - A Mal of non be King, 
vi, A made, are in Realit uke ON | 


taken fröm the Being and F Mens 5 10 95 85 e 


axe intended to ax 5 their Natür bo Fe And tee 


Aiſtingiiſh them from all Sthers; apd"exuivic: them ez 
to the View af tlie Mind. Tis for aan ee tar Ti 
cians Gall them Dęfmtiomf ofthe Thing,! e 89 5 

poſed to refer riot I mu 40 ze alas log 
ing, as to the Things themſelves repreſente@by 

Deinen of that Diſtinction ſo univer fall ad; 
Sek pech Definitions ef the Nate fe be 1 
Definition of The firſt ate af e and not Hable ts" 
nr Contradiction. e ſecond. ue Pros 


o the Tong. e apable of Probf and Tkifration, and 
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27 NI I K tere fore apt to. . that Mathe. 


matical Definitiohs, as 
egen Form x with ed 5 


1 properly, 4 
ere Name, in which — 0 c. gel 0 arbitrary 
ag Explications. For however aue may change the 
be accounted Name of one Fi igure for another, in: Difcgurſe of 
alia. Writing; ing ale Term .Sqyar? to..denote 2 
Triangle, or the W, angle to pr 4 Sgnore, it iu 
certain the Ideas — an are dale, and 'ho leſs ' 
capable of being diſtinguiſhed: by [their Properties, chan the 
ſeveral Species of r= vat bus. if f we fu the Word 
Squares to denote that Species of F. Igures, (whoſe. Sides ſeveral. | 
iy ſubtend - Quadrants. of n circumſcribed Circle, we ſhall - 
d ourſelves equdlly: ſhut Gut · from jou 1 2 
as rh the Definition of the Names For 6 
this happens in no Figures büt NR ©, He wounded 
by four equal Sides, joined! together at igt Ingles; it fol. 
lows evidently, hat theitrue and proper? Definition of a 
Square,.is that which exhibits the preciſe Idea here mention 
ed, and no other, to the. Mind Aud thus it apf that 
the common. Div iſion of Definitions, into thole of the Name 
and Thing, is not ſufficiently! Se to give us rig 
Apprehenſions, as to what is and what is not arbitrary in 
the Explication of Words. It may not theteſore! be impro- 
per, if we here endeavdur to clear up this Matter a little, 
ani ſree it from thoſe Obſcurĩties in which-ic has hitherto been 
involved- To this End we ſhall i the nenne Ob- 20 
ſervations. 42. 318 4 4-4 5 . RL : 
Definitions XII. 1. Fist, chat — —— — Logi icians m ſel 
Þroper pretend abgut the Definition of the it is 8 
2 yet certain, that none of our Bess 
5 "x purſuèd toi their Source, regard immediately 
-> Thin themſelves, but merely the Ideas in our 
| ol ..._ OWN This I doubt RE will appear a Pa- 
| to many; Who will be apt to enquire, whether the De- 
finition of Call, be not taken from that Metal, indepen· 
— wavions, Conceptions of Men about it. To this 
I anſwer, that indeed in framing e our Idea of Gold, we Fa. 9 0 
ehieffy- the Thing itſelf, uniting in our Conception fuch 
phrcies as are moſt conſpicuous, and ſerve beſt to diſtinguiſi 
it om ocher Metals, to which it may bear any Reſemblance. 
But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold is known to ug, fo itt * 


Miiding-4r to others, we aim at nothing more gran 1-3 


_ a. * 
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| transfer the ſame : Coneeptiom into theit Minds. Ngw this 
a endone, butiby.-etumerating he 
Propetties out of which (@unowncomplex: Notipn is formed? 
And indeed it were! in the:higheſftoDegree abſutd tom ing; 
that Menvin eaplaining i hings tot others, ſhould make ue f 
any Marles or Characters hut thoſe by which they are Knows 
ta themielres Hence it comes to paſs, that all oun Deßni- 
tions are in Fact nothing elſe but Franſeripts of the Ideas 
in our Minds, Where theſe are ĩmperfect, the Definition 
muſt beo too here they are juſt abd adequate, the. Copies 
taken rama them. if drawn out with Accuracy and Care, 
eannot fail ito exhibit the Object deſcribed. And this will very 
well / ſerve to account, for that great Derſity of Definitions 
we often meet with, even of one) and ahe ſame Object. Be- 
cauſe Men, in Conſequence of their different Purſuits: and 
Applications, falling often into diſſefent Views of Things, 
muſt needs vary no leſs in the Definitions, than inthe Ideas 
themſelves from which theſe Nefinitiungiareocopied. He whole 
Obſervation goes no fartheta ham the ire bνiẽ,jV Qualities | 
of Gold, will content himſelſ with deſtribhimg it, hy its Colour, 
Weight, and perhaps Mallenbilityl and Fuſihilit y? On the 
other Hande a Goldfmichs. having / enquired. faltber into: the 
Nature of that Metal, and finding! ſeveral other Nroperties 
that equally belong toi it, will be apt to takatheſe alſo into bis 
eoniplex Idea, and accordingly introduce them into a Definis. 
tian an Hence his Deſcription will add toahe formet,: Fixedniets;: 
and Solubility a Agus Regia, &cr And ſo in Proportion, as 
Men's cyatious Purſuits lead: them intoſ a more accurate Ex- 
amination- f Things, their Explications will také a different 
Turn, ſuitable to the Ideas they have framed withinithem=i 
ſelues. dnstatgobel 15 Nile. 1811 21 21 4 4 IIX oo 
XIII. 2. Tuts then being evidentythatrourg HH,] 
Definitions reſpect not Things themſelve but the berquers the 5 
deas in our own: Minds; 9 rt Dein .of 
Place obſerve, that the Diſtinction ofathem: intd be Nope, 
thoſe of the Name and Thing, is Utogether.uſerc, 264 
les, and tends rather to miſlead: us, thang given 
nigdt Apprehenſions of the Subject in Hande Br 
For thus Men are apt to fancy that, mapy of then Debhniz 
udn are expreſſive of the real Eſſenes ef Things, whergagahey 1 
are in Fruth no more than Tranſcripts of theik own; Idas 
And as it ſometimes falls out, that theſe Ideas are not callact- 
ed with ſufficient Care, from the Objects they repreſent a 
hog, by Experience, that a miſtaken Idea, never fails to G 
log a Miffake alſo in the Definition. But this could 
Veal], E F | appen, 
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happen, were our Definitions copied from Things themſelves 
becauſe their Eſſences being immutable and always the ſame, the 
Definition would in this Caſe ſerve to correct the Idea, and 
might be conſidered as a Standard, by which to judge, whether 
the Idea was rightly framed. I deny not that Words are 
often transferred from our Ideas, to ſignify the Objects which 
theſe Ideas repreſent ; as when we talk of the Sun, the Earth, 
Men, and other Animals.” But then let it be obſerved, that as 
theſe Objects are only known to us, by the Ideas of them in 
our Minds; ſo in deſcribing them to others, all we aim at is, 
diſtinctly to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence it 
appears, that what Logicians call a Definition of the Thing, is 
in Truth no more, than an unfolding of the Idea, by which 
that Thing is repreſented to the Underftanding. But now in 
Mathematical Definitions, and indeed all others whatſoever, 
this alſo is our whole Aim and Intent, to exhibit and lay 
open thoſe Ideas, of which the Words we uſe are the Signs, 
And thus it happens, that in innumerable Inftances, which 

gicians call the Definition of the Name, is yet found to coincide 
with, and proceed by the very ſame Rules, as the Def. 
nition of the Thing; which clearly demonſtrates the Neceſlity 
of baniſhing this frivolous Diſtinction, and eſtabliſhing ſome 
preciſe and determinate Notion, expreſſive of the true Nature 
of a Definition, and comprehending it in its full Extent. -- 
VVVXIV. Nox will this appear ſo difficult a Taſk 
2 8 2 if we call to Mind, that Words are in all Cafes 
oa the Signs of our Ideas, and no otherwiſe fignify 
our Teas, Things, than as they ſtand for thoſe 1 bf 
which Things are repreſented to the Underſtan L 
ing. By defining our Words therefore we can mean no ex 
more, than the laying open to the View of others the Ideas fe 
of which theſe: Words are Signs. For thus it is that the th 
Meaning of our Expreſſions comes to be known, and that . 
vr find qurſelves capable of transferring our Thoughts and M 
Conceptions into the Minds of thoſe with whom we con- bli 
verſe. Where Words are referred to Things themſelves, 


there we explain the Ideas by which theſe Things are repre» 

ſented ; where they denote Conceptions framed by the Mind, So 
there werlay: open theſe-Conceptions,' and endeavour to ex- the 
hibit them according to their real Appearance within aur own pre 
Breuſts. But in both Caſes it is our on Ideas, it is the Pets dif 


ceptions of our ow] Minds; either as taken from Things with 
oüt, or framed by the Underſtanding itſelf, that we explicut 
aud unfol d. bach EH S HHV. HS i 
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Xv. Au chus we have at length ſettled the Net arne. 
true and gehuine Notion of a Definition, compre- 4 79 
hending all its Varieties, from whatever Scienccæ R 
taken, or to whatever Objects extended. For from on f eth 
what we have ſaid it evidently follows, that a De- deni 
fnition is the unfolling of ſome Conteption _ the Notimme 
Mind, anſwering to the Word or Term made Uſe of as the Sign ef 
t. Now as in exhibiting any Idea to another, it is neceſſary 
that the Deſcription be ſuch, as may excite that preciſe Idea in 
his Mind z hence it is plain, that Definitions properly ſpeaking, 
are not arbitrary, but confined'to the repreſenting of certain 
determinate ſettled Notions, ſuch namely as are annexed b 
the Speakef or Writer to the Words he uſes. As nevertheleſs 
it is univerſally allowed, that the Signification of Words is per- 
fetly voluntary, and not the Effect of any natural and ne- 
ceſſary Connection, between them and the Ideas for which 
they ſtand; ſome may perhaps wonder why Definitions are 
not ſo too. In order therefore to unravel this Difficulty, 
and thow diſtinctly what is, and What is not arbitrary in 
Speech, we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the Connection 
of our Words and Ideas, and the unfolding of the Ideas them- 
ewe er ei RUOIOVIH eit grid nad 40 
XVI. Fs r, as to the Connection 6f our Words 7 
and Ideas, this it is plain is a purely arbitrary , 
Inſtitution. When for Inſtance we have in our 
Minds, the Idea of any particular Species of Me- 
tals, the ealling it by the Name Gold, is an Effect 
| of the voluntary Choice of Men ſpeaking the ſame 
Language, and not of any peculiar Apineſs in that So 
expreſs that Idea. Other Nations we find make Uſe of dif- 
ferent Sounds, and with the ſame Effect. Thus Hurum denotes 
that Idea in Latin, and Or in French. And even the Word 
Gold itſelf, would have as well ſerved to expreſs the idea of that 
Metal which we eall Sikver, had Cuſtom in the Beginning eftas 
bliſhed it. | 7112 þ 503 ni none 
VII. Bur although we are thus entirely 3 
repre: at Liberty, in connecting any Idea with any e ideas 


Mind; i Sound, yet it is quite otherwiſe in unfolding 7/9. 


1 


the Ideas themſelves. For every Idea, having 2 Regent 
preciſe Appearance of its Wee by which 1 10 ano ANG 8 
diſtinguiſhed from every other Idea ; it is mani- % Ae, 
felt; that in laying it open to others, we muſt 787 27 
ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription, as ſhall exhibit that are Ain. 


£11991 peculiar Appearance, When we have formed £uiſhbd amg 
r S ourſelves the Idea of a Figure, bounded: by four #hemebvex. 
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equal Sides, joined together at right Angles, we are at Liberty 
toexpreſs that Idea by any Sound, and may call it either a Squary 
or a Triangle, But whichever of theſe Names we uſe, ſo long 
as the Idea is the ſame, the Deſcription by which we would 
ſignify it to another, muſt be ſo too. Let it be called Square or 
Ne it is ſtill a Figure having four equal Sides, and all its 
Angles right ones. Hence we clearly ſee, what is and what 
is not arbitrary in the Uſe of Words. The eftablifhing any 
Sound, as the Mark of ſome determinate Idea in the Mind, is 
the Effect of free Choice, and a voluntary Combination among 
Men. And as different Nations make Uſe of different Sounds, 
to denote the ſame Ideas, hence proceeds all that Variety of 
Languages, which we meet with in the World. But when a 
Connection between our Ideas and Words is once ſettled, the 
unfolding of the Idea anſwering to any Word, which pro- 
perly conſtitutes a Definition, is by no Means an arbitrary 
Thing. For here, as I have already obferved, we are bound to 
exhibit that preciſe Conception, which either the Uſe of Lan- 
guage, or our own particular Choice, hath annexed t#" the 
XVIII. AND thus it appears, that. Defini- 
Oat thet tions conſidered as Deſcriptions of Ideas in the. 
has kitfrrro Mind, are ſteady and invariable, being bounded 
perplexed the to the Repreſentation of theſe. preciſe Ideas. 
Theory of De- But then in the Application ef Definitions to 
feition.. particular Names, we are altogether left to our 
own free Choice. Becauſe as the connecting of any Idea, 
with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitution; the ap- 
plying the Deſcription of that Idea, to that Sound, muſt be 
ſo too. When therefore, Logicians tell us, that the Defini- 
tion of the Name is arbitrary, they mean no more than this; 
that as different Ideas may be connected with any Term, 
according to the good Pleaſure. of him that uſes it, in like 
Manner may different Deſcriptions be applied to the Term, 
ſuitable to the Ideas ſo connected. But this Connection be- 
ing ſettled, and the Term confidered as the Sign of ſome 
fixed Idea in the Underſtanding, we are no longer left to 


; 


arbitrary Explications, but mult ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription, 


- : 
* 


as correſponds with that preciſe Idea. Now this alone, ac- 
cording to what has been before laid down, ought to be ac-. 
counted a Definition, What I am apt to think has occa- 
ſioned no ſmall Confuſion in this Matter, is; that many. 
Explanations of Words, where no Idea is unfolded, but merely. 
the Connection between ſome Word and Idea aſſerted, have 
yet been dignified; with, the Name of Definitions, Thus 15 
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the Inflance before given, when we ſay that a Choc is an 
 Inflrument by which we meaſure Time; that is by ſome called 
2 Definition. And yet it is plain, that we are beforehand 
ſuppoſed to have an Idea of this Inſtrument, and only taught 
that the Word Cl, ſerves in common Language to denote 
that Idea. By this Rule, all Explications of Words in our 
Dictionaries will be Definitions, nay, as was already obſerved, 
the Names of even ſimple Ideas may be thus defmed. I bite 
we may ſay is the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, Heat 
the Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, and fo in in- 
numerable other Inſtances. But theſe, and all others of the 
like Kind, are by no Means Definitions, exciting new Ideas 
in the Underſtanding, but merely Contrivances to remind us 
of known Ideas, and teach their Connection with the efta- 
bliſhed Names. It is nevertheleſs worth our Notice, that 
what Logicians call Definitions of the Name, extend pro- 
perly no farther than theſe Explanations, ſerving to mark the 
Connection of our Ideas and Words; and are therefore juſtly 
accounted arbitrary, inaſmuch as the Connections themſelves 
are altogether ſo. - 5 e 
XIX. Bur now in Definitions properly fo Gmplex. 
called, we firſt conſider the Term we uſe, as n e ; 
the Sign of ſome inward Conception, either an- ry I 
nexed to it by Cuſtom, or our own free Choice ; Deſcriptian 
and then the Buſineſs of the Definition is, to wwhichgaesby 
unfold and explicate that Idea. As therefore the % Name of 
whole Art lies, in giving juſt and true Copies © Petition. 
of our Ideas; a Definition is then ſaid to be perfect, when 
it ſerves diſtinctly to excite the Idea deſcribed, in the Mind 
of another, even ſuppoſing him before wholly unacquainted 
with it. This Point ſettled,” let us next enquire, what 
thoſe Ideas are, which are capable of being thus unfolded? 
And in the firſt place it is evident, that all our ſimple Ideas are 
neceſlarily excluded. We have ſeen already, that Expetience- 
alone is to be conſulted here, inſomuch that if either the 
Objects whence they are derived come not in our Way, of the 
Avenues appointed by Nature for their Reception ate want- 
ing, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey them into the 
Mind. But where the Underſtanding is already ſupplied with 
theſe original and primitive Conceptions, as they may be 
united together in an Infinity of different Forms; ſo map all 
their ſeveral Combinations be diſtinctly laid, open, by enu-; 
merating the ſimple Ideas concerned in the various 'Col- 
leckions, and tracing the Order and Manner in which they 
ate linked one to another. Now theſe Combinations df 
. 1 po imple 
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ſimple Notices conſtitute what we call our complex Notions; 


whence it is evident, that complex Ideas, and thyfe alone, 
admit of that Kind of Deſcription, which goes by the'Name of 


a Definition. 3 : 

Wim acm. XX. Treg Buſineſs of Definitions is now I 
plex ds think pretty plain. They are as we have ſeen, 
may be ſaid Pictures or Repreſentations of our Ideas; and as 
zo be fly, theie Repreſentations are then only poſfible, when 
unfolded. the ideas themſelves are complex; it is. obyious 

to remark, that Definitions cannot have place, but where 
we make uſe of Terms, ſtanding for ſuch complex Ideas. 

But perhaps the Reader may ſtill expect, that we ſhould 

enter a little more particularly into the Nature of 'a Defini- 

tion, deſcribe its Parts, and ſhew by what Rules it ought to 
proceed, in order to the Attainment of its proper End, 

To give therefore what Satisfaction we are able upon this 

Point, we muſt again call to mind, that the Deſign of a De- 
finition is, ſo to unfold the Idea anſwering to any Term, as 
that it may be clearly and diſtinctly transferred into the Mind 
of another. But no our complex Ideas, which alone are ca- 
pable of this kind of Deſeription, being as we have ſaid no- 
thing more, than different Combinations of ſimple Ideas; we 
then know and comprehend them perfectly, when we know 
the ſeveral ſimple Ideas of which they conſiſt, and can fo put“ 
them together in our Minds, as is neceſſary towards the fram- 
ing of that peculiar Connection, which gives every Idea its di- 
ſtin& and PPS Appearance. te FR 


| explain the tion, be clearly explained, Where a Definition has 
er bf © "theſe Requiſites, nothing is wanting to its Perfec- 


_— combi. tion; becauſe every one who reads it, and under- 
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take notice of the Manner of putting them together, if we 
would exhibit the preciſe Idea, for which the Word Square 
here ſtands. For four equal right Lines, any how joined, will 
not ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle. A Figure 
with this Property, muſt have its Sides ſtanding alſo at right 
Angles. Taking th therefore this laſt Conſideration, reſpecting 


the Manner of combining the Parts, the Idea is _ deſcribed, 


and the Definition thereby rendered compleat. For a Figure 
bounded by four equal Sides, F together at right Angles, 
has the Property required; and is moreoyer the only right-lined 
Figure, to which that Property belongs. | | 

XXII. Ap now I imagine it will be obyi- How aue are 
ous to every one, in what Manner we ought to 79 2s 1 
proceed, in order to arrive at juſt and adequate and adequate 
Definitions. Firſt, we are to take an exact View Definitions. 

of the Idea to be deſcribed, trace it to its ori- 

ginal Principles, and mark the ſeveral {imple Perceptions, that 


enter into the Compoſition of it. Secondly, we are to conſider 


the particular Manner, in which theſe elementary Ideas are 
combined, in order to the forming of that preciſe Conception, 
far which the Term we make. uſe of ſtands. - When this is 
done, and the Idea wholly unravelled, we have nothing more 
todo, than fairly tranſcribe the Appearance it makes to our own 
Minds. Such a Deſcription, by diſtinctly exhibiting the Or- 
der and Number of our primitive Conceptions, cannot fail to 
excite at the ſame Time, in the Mind of every one that reads it, 
the complex Idea reſulting from them; and therefore attains 
the true and proper End of a Definition. 
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Of the Compeſttion and Reſolutions of our Ideas, and the 
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Rules Definition thence ariſing, 
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"© a An: Shoes: ing our Ideas, 
-, Chapter is general, extending to all abe proceed 


. Ti Rul- laid down in the foregoing Er depend. 
_ byaſucceſſfue . 
Gradation. 


poſſibſe Caſes; and is indeed that to pe alone 
Ne can have I courſe, where any Doubt or 
Difficulty ariſes. It is not however neceflary, that | 
we ſhould. practiſe it in every particular Inftance. Many of 
our Ideas are extremely. complicated, inſomuch that to enu- 
merate all the ſimple reer out of which they are — 
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Hehe Tdens II. Bur now in a Series of this Kind,-whoever 


graduuſyß | 
through all Without regard to the ſeveral Claſſes of ſimple 


that we take a View of them in looſe and ſcattered Bodies. 
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ed, would be a very troubleſome and tedious Work: Hor this 
Reaſon, Logicians have eſtabliſfied certain compendious! Rules 
of defining, of which it may not beamiſs here to give ſome 
Account. But in order tothe better Underſtanding of what 
follows, it will be neceſſaty td obſerve, that there is à cer. 
tain Gradation in the Compoſition of our Ideas,. Fhe Mind 
of Man is very limited in its Views, and cannot take in 
a great Number of Objects at once. Werare therefore fain 
to proceed by Steps, and make our firſt Advances fuhſervient 
to thoſe which follow. Thus in forming our complex No- 
tions, we begin at firſt with but a few- ſimple Ideas, ſuch as 
we can manage with Eaſe, and unite them together into one 
Conception. When we are provided with a ſufficient Stock 
of theſe, and have by Habit and Uſe rendered them familiar to 
our Minds, they become the component Parts of other Ideas 
ſtill more complicated, and form: what we may call a fecond 
Order of compound Notions. Fhis Proceſs,” as is evident, 
may be continued to any Degree of Compoſition we pfeaſe, 

mounting from one Stage to another, and enlarging the Num- 

ber of, Combinations. iin 90-07 bone bg eee 


of this Glaſt would acquaint himſelf perfectly, with the laſt 
e and higheſt Order of Ideas, finds it muchetne 
be moſt expedient Method, to proceed agradually- 
adams through all the intermediate Steps. For wah he to 

do take any very compound Idea to pieces, and 


33 al _ Perceptions, that have already been formed into 

er daiſtinct Combinations, break it at once into its 
original Principles, the Number would be ſo great, as perfectix 
to confound the Imagination, and overcome the utmoſt Reach 
and Capacity of the Mind. When we ſee a prodigious Multitude 
of Men, jumbled together in Crowds, without Order, or any 
regular Poſition, we find it impoſſible to arrive at an kxact 
Knowledge of their Number. But if they are formed into ſe- 
parate Battaligns, and fo ſtationed, as to fall within the leiſure 
Suxyey of the: Eye; by viewing them ſucceſſively and in order 
we,come to an eaſy and certain Determination. It is the ſame! 
in gur complex Ideas. When the original Perceptions, out 
af which they are framed, are very numerous; it is not enough 


W'e muſt form them into diſtinct Claſſes, and unite theſe0! 
Claſſes in a juſt and orderly Manner, before we can arrivt atia © 
true Knowledge of the compound Notices teſulting from 

ö T6 e140 | 21906 ne öl zu Pan 
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, III. This gradual Progreſs of the Mind to Oar Deſtritiam 3 
its compound Notions, thro a Variety of inter- 5 a, feed. $ 
mediate Steps, plainly points out the Manner of 17 el picr a Ul 
conduQing:therDefinitions;tby which theſe No- - prov a Hl? 


tions are: corveyed into the Minds of others. Gradation®' 


For as the Series begins with ſimple and eaſy Combinations, 
and advances through a Succeſſion of different Orders, riſe- 
ing one above another in the Degree of Compoſition; it is 


evident that in a Train of: Definitions expreſſing theſe Ideas, 


2 like Gradation:is to be obſerved. Thus the complex Ideas 
of the loweſt Order, can no otherwiſe be deſcribed than by 
enumerating the ſimple Ideas out of which they are made, 
and explaining the Manneriof their Union. But then in the 
ſecond, or any ſucceeding Order; as they are formed out of 
thoſe gradual Combinations, that conſtitute the inferior Claſſes, 
it is not neceſſary in deſcribing them, to mention one by one, 
all the ſimple Ideas of which they conſiſt. They may be mort 


diſtinctly and briefly unfolded, by enumerating the compound 


Ideas of 3 lower Order, from whoſe Union they reſult, and 
which are all ſuppoſed to be already known; in Conſequence 
of previous. Definitions. Here then it is, that the Logical 
Method of defining takes place; which that we may the bet⸗- 
ter underſtand, I ſhall explain ſomewhat more particularly, 
the ſereral Steps and Gradations of the Mind, in compound 
ing its Ideas, and thence deduce that peeuliar Form of 
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Definition; which Logicians have thought fit to ęeſta- 


bliſn⸗ i R 9} 513 40} "23 8% 7 
IV. Azz the Ideas we receive, from the ſeveral 73, Steps: 
Objects of Nature that ſurround us, repreſent a0bieh zhe 

diſtinct: Individuals. Theſe Individuals when Mini r. 
compared together, are found in certain Particu- cf 
lars to reſemble. Hence by collecting the re- Farfan E 
ſembling Particulars into one Conception; .e Kenn de 
form the Notion of a Shecies, And here let itibe öbferved, 
that this laſt Idea is leſs complicated, thai that by which'we A 
repreſent any of the particular Objects contained under it. 
For the Idea af the Species excludes the Peculiarities of the 
ſeveral Individuals, and retains: only ſuch Properties as are 


common to them all. Again, by comparing ſeveral Species 


together, and obſerving their Reſemblance we formithẽ dea 
of a Genus; Where in the ſame Manner as before, the Cm! 


poſition is leſſened, becauſe we leave out What is pectliar 


to the: ſeveral Species compared, and retain only the Parti. 


culars wherein they agree. It is eaſy 10 conceive the Mind, 


proceeding thus from one Step to another, and advancing 
1 Ein III e . through 


T4 Of SIMPLE APPREHENSION, Book], | 
through its ſeveral (Claſſes of general Notions until at laſt 
it comes to the higheſt Genus of all, denoted by the Word 
Being where the bare Idea of Exiſtence is only concerned. 
b Condag? V. In this Procedure we ſee the Mind, unra. 
ofthe ind in velling a complex Idea, and tracing it in the 
oy PR aſcending Scale, from greater to leſs Degrees of 
alen, Compoſition, until it terminates in one ſimple 
#hro" bh di. Perception. If now we take the Series. the con- 
ferentOriders trary Way, and beginning with the laſt or  high- 
&Perceptum. eſt Genus, carry our View downwards, thro! 
all the inferior Genera and Species, quite to the Individuals, 
we ſhall thereby arrive at a diſtinct Apprehenſion, of the Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding in compounding its Ideas. For in 
the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions, the higheſt in the 
Scale, is for the moſt Part made up, of but a few ſimple 
Ideas, ſuch as the Mind can take in and ſurvey with Eaſe. 
This firſt general Notion, when branched aut into the diffe- 
rent Subdiviſions contained under it, has in every one of them 
ſomething peculiar, by which they are diſtinguiſhed among 
themſelves; inſomuch that in deſcending from the Genus to 
the Species, we always ſuperadd ſome new Idea, and there- 
by increaſe the Degree of Compoſition. Thus the Idea de- 
noted by the Word Figure, is of a very general Nature, and 
tompoſed of but few ſimple Perceptions, as implying no 
more than Space every where abounded. But if we deſcend 
farther; and conſider the Boundaries of this Spaceb us that 
they may be either Lines or Surfaces, we fall into the ſeve- 
ral Species of Figure. For where the Space is bounded by 
one or more Surfaces, we give it the Name of a |folid Figurt; 
hut where the Boundaries are Lines, it is called a plant 
Figure! t Us. red og be 
| The hee of VI. In this View of Things it is evident, that 
the, 
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e, the Species is formed by ſuperadding a new Idea 

2 . to be. Genus. — > ar mee, the Genus is 
feraddiugthe circumſcribed Space. If now to this we ſuperadd 
Hifi: the Idea of a Circumſcription by Lines, we 
Jace 0 the frame the Notion of that Species of Figures which 
cho are called piain; but if we conceive the Cireum- 
ſerißtien to be by Surfaces, we have the Species of ſalid Hi. 
gun, This ſuperadded Idea is called the fpecifick Differences 
St only as it ſerves to divide the Species from the Genus 
but becauſe being different in all the ſeveral Subdiwiſions, e 
thereby alſo diſtinguiſh the Species one from another. And 
it is likewiſe that Conception, which by being joined 40 ths 
general Idea, compleats the Notion of the Spocics; n 


— 


| Ry 
1.400% dA Pes Mn. ty 
+:plkdin{iithat the Gem und ſpecific we rs are to be 
| botifidered add the proper and conſtituent Parts of the Species. 
If we trate the Progreſs of the Mind ſtill farther, and obſerve 
— — — we ſhall find its Man- 
nt of proceeding to be always the ſame. For every low- 
er Species, is formed by ſuperaddiug ſome new Idea, to the _ 
Species next above it; inſomuchithat in this deſcending Scale 
of ur. Perceptions, the Underſtanding paſſes thro'. different 
Orders of complex Notions, which become more and more. 
complicated at every Step it takes. Let us reſume here for 
Inſtanck , the Species of plain Figures. They imply no more 
than Space bounded by Lines. But if we take in an additional 
Conſideration of the Nature of thefe Lines, as whether they 
are Righi or \Curves, we fall into the Subdiviſions of plain 
Figure, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Rectilinear,  Curvilmearg 
and Hine, e bn & - BOUT enn 
VII. And here we are:'torobſervey: that tho” uin 
plain Figures, when conſidered: as one of thoſe e 
Branches that come under the Notion of Figure 7 
in general, take the Name of à Species; yet com- 
pared! with the Claſſes of Curvilitear, Rectili-P ename io e 
near, and Mixtilinear, into which they themſelves % Herd 
may be. divided, they really become a Genus, of n 
whicls the hefore · mentioned Subdiviſions conſtitute the ſeyerab - 
Species T heſe Species; in the ſame Manner as in the Caſecof 
lain ande ſolid Figures, conſiſt of the Genus and ſpeciſck 
fference as their conſtituent Parts. For in the Curuilinaamm 


Notion of chis Species. We are only to take Notice, thag 
this laſt Subdiviſion, having two Genera above it, biz. plain 
Figure, and Figure in general; the Genus joined with the 
ſpecifick Difference, in order to conſtitute the Spegies se 
Ciirvilinears, is that vrhich lies neareſt to theſſaid Species. 
It is che Notion of plain Figure, and not of Figure in genen. 
that joined with the Idea of Curvity, makes up the complex 
Conception of Curveslined Figures. For in this deſcending 
Scule of bur Ideas, Figurt in general, plain Figurts, Curue 
lined" Figure the two firſt are conſidered as Genera in ref] 
of the ithird ; and the ſecond in Order, or that which ſtands 
next c the: third; is called the nearęſ Genus. But now. as iN 
{3 this ſecnꝗ dea, which joined with the Notion of Curuity. 
ran eil Species of Curve lined Figures; it is plain, that N 154 
N. 5 . mirg . 
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_ -ehi®O6rt 0. om to rg Series, is made up of the neareſ Genui 
: 2005 A oy 


ue. 


This Rule holds invariably, however, 
8 18 continued; becauſe in a Train of Ideas thus 
ding one another, all that precede the laſt, are con- 
— as ſo many Genera in reſpect of that laſt, and the laſt 
itſelf is Ways! pe by AN the ſpecifick Difference 
£0: the: Genus WW 
9%, 12a Fs VIII. Henk then we ales an une De- 
An dvd, ſeription, applicable to all our Ideas of whatever 
al pt Find, from the higheſt Genus to the loweſt Spe- 
of the loweft cjes. For faking them in Order downwards from 
dpecies aud the ſaid general Idea, they every where conſiſt 
* mMerech tk | 
Difference. of the Gnu © proximum, and Differentia' ſpeci- 
fa, as Logicians love to expreſs themſelves. But 
when we come to the loweſt Species of all, comprehending 
under it only Individuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by which 
theſe Individuals are di ſtinguiſbed one from another, ho longer 
takes the Name of 'the ſpecifick Difference. For here it ſerves 
not to denote diſtinct en but merely a Variety of Indi- 
viduals; each 'of which having à particular Exiſtence of its 
own; is therefore nemeritally Þ ferent from every other of the 
fame Kind. And hence it is, that in this laſt Caſe, Logicians 
chuſe to call**the ſuperadded Idea, by the Name of the nume. 
rical Diſferencr; inſomuch that as the Idea of a Species, is 
made up ef the Tart Gemus and ſpecifict Difference, ſo the 
Idea of an Individual," conſiſts of the /owe/? Speciet and nume. 
ric Difference: T bus the Circle is a Species of Curve-lindd - 
Figures, and whit we call the lowe/? Species, as comprehend- 
iag under it only Individuals. Circles in particular are 
diſtinguiſhed from one another by the Length and Poſition of 
their Diameters. The Length therefore and Poſition of the 
Diameter of 4 Eircle, is what Logicians call the numerical 
Deren; betaufe theſt being given, the Circle cl” may, 
beideſt#ibed; "and an Individual thereby conſtituted.” 
ay" 2 I. Ap. thus we have endeavoured to trace, 
Allo 0807 25) e heſt Manner we are able, the Progreſs of 
—_— norathe Mind in compounding its Ideas. It begins 
N 55 TAS we" ſee With the moſt general Notions, which 
Nee Lonfiſting of but a few ſimple Notices, ate eafily' 
Gl cbmbidd and brought together into one Con 
dur 8 cep tion. Thence it proceeds to the Spe 57 cm- 
13 eds u "under this | general Idea, eſe are, 
nl gt Di hk. _ 
e 
su 5 


2 7 23b4 


„%.!᷑c erte, 0 Bf 
Gradations, producing various Orders of ' compound Fegcep 
tions; ſo all theſe ſeveral Orders, are regularly and ceellively 
formed, by annexing in every Step, the 555 4 
the neareft Genus. When by this Method of Progedurgy, wean 
come to the loweſt Order of all; by joining the Sggche, 
numeric Difference, we frame the Ideas of Individuals; \And 
here the Series neceflarily terminates, becauſe it is impoſſible 
any farther to bound or limit our Conceptions. This View 
of the. Compoſition of our Ideas, repreſenting their conſti- 
tuent Parts in every Step of the D naturally points 
out the true and genuine Form of a efinition. For as Des 
fnitions are no more, than Deſcriptions of the Ideas, fbr 
which the Terms defined ſtand; and as Ideas are then de- 
ſcribed, when we enumerate diſtinctly and in Order, e 
Parts of which they conſiſt; it is plain that by making 
our Definitions follow one another, according to the na⸗ 
tural Train of our Conceptions, they will be ſuhiect to the 
ſame Rules, and keep pace with the Ideas they deſdtibe. 
X. As therefore the firſt Order of our com- 4 ga dit 
pound Notions, or the Ideas that conſtitute the 2 * 
r the higheſt Genera, in the different Scales of Per- inallthewe 


err ception, are formed, by uniting together a cer- ria On 
N tain Number of ſimple Notices; ſo the Terms 7 Goneeps., 
$,'is expreſling-thels, Genera, are defined, enumera- a 
e ting the funpla Natices ſo combined. And as the Species compren' 
my hended under any Genus, or the complex Ideas of the ſęecond 
eg Order, ariſe from ſuperadding the ſpecifick Difference, to the 
wm ſaid, general Adea; ſo the Definition of the Names of the Species} 
"ae WY ee, in, a Detail of the Ideas of the Jpecifick Differences 
i'r I n4fied 200th the Term of the Genus. For the Genus having 
the been before; defined, the Term by which it is expye 
vial ſtands for a known Idea, and may therefore be inzroducet# 
may into all ſubſequent Definitions, in the ſame Manner ae Aha 
5 Names of ſimple Perceptions. It will now I thinklibg fuß-, 
105 ficiently obvious, that the Definitions of all the ſucceeding; - 
3 of Orders of compound Notions, will every where co 
gins the Term e the neargſi Genus, joined with an Enumeration of 
hich Ideas, that conflitute; the ſpecifick, Difference; and that then 
ly BN eee duals, | apices ee eee, e 
ob” , Terms uke uus exprefv6 te eas of e, ee 

os part fd Poon eee urs : 


o. i Er: 72 

Are, p. 5285 nen WE, 5 roper The Logical. 
4. orm of a Definition, in all the various Orders of ang pe 
ach, „ch is commonly called Logical, and which we e, 
6hf? les 13 11 5 in its Kind, inaſmuch as it preſents a fal and 
| | | | adequate 
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adequate Deſcription of the Idea, for which the Term definel 


ans There are ſtill two. Things worthy of Daerr ation, 


before we take leave of this Subfect. Firſt, th 
Frame and Contexture of theſe Definitions, points out the 
Order in which they oug gh to follow one another. For a 
the Name of the Genus is admitted into a Deſcriplwn, only 
in Conſequence of its having been before defined; it is evident, 
we mult -paſs,graduallyy throygh! all wy + ain Orden 
o Conception. Accordingly. Logiblans lay it own. as 
that we are to begin always with the higheſt Genus, and 
carry on the Series of Definitions regularly, through all the 
intermediate Genera and Species, quite down to the Indivi. 
duals. By this Means our e ee 55 pace with out 
Ideas, and paſs through the ſame-ſuec ations inſo- 
much that the Peruſal of them, quſt3 Bite cre the 
Underftanding of another, 'in * very Order an 


r, in 
which they are put together by the Mind, in I ao 206 Ad: 


vances from ſimple to the moſt complicated Notions- Now 


this is the true and proper End of Ks, and indeed the 
higheſt . of 26 Ar. (3 as WE 

5 HERE is yet another ing to ob⸗ 
CO ſerved-on this Head, namely ;. that the Horm here 
Werdswhat. * preſcribed, applicable to all Words whatſdever, 


foever, ca- capable of a Definition. For as every Term we 


ae of aDe- uſe, muſt denote ſome Idea, either general. or par- 


: _ ticular; and as all our complex Notians, relating 

to both theſe Claſſes of Perception, from the higheſt Genus, 
uite down to the Individuals, come within the Rules of De- 
1 cription here given z it is evident, that this particular Manner 
of ons an Idea, may be extended to all the poſſible 
Eg Con tions, we can connect with our Words, 
Rules t refore' of this Method; Definitions: ray be 

e to "MF Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas; afid 2 
theſe, by what we have ſhewn at large in the two foregoint 


Chapters, ak e definable” Articles of Speech; it necef- 


fatily follows, © e Ditections here given are univerſal, ex. 
"to. all RE Inſtances; and are alike applicable in all 


Languages. Ang thus at length, we have not only deduce: 
that pecuſiat Fo 1 of 4 Definition which obtains among To. 
ee, but ewa it allo to be perfect in its kind, an! to 
rake in the en of Language. 3 5917 I, 
| \ io 
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25 «7 HEN the Mind. is. furniſhed,.v 
| 2 Ideas, its next Step in 175 


1 Kaon e is, the comparing theſe. 16 e 
oy; in order — judge of their age or 75 
44 1 In this joint View of our Ideas, if, 
all te n is ſuch, as to be immediately diſcgyera 
ech the bare Inſpection of the Mind; the I. r 
rail | thence obtained are called intuitive; from A \ , UEnate 
5 


. Wee in this Caſe, a a Fe | Fas, pom. 
169 pared, ſuffices to let us 1 how far, the = e corin | 


5 10 or disjoined, Thus, that the "Whale is . n any of u, 
4 Parts, is an intuitive Judgment, nothing more being re- 


v1” RF quired to convince us of its Truth, than an Attention to 
och dude Ideas of hole and Part, 3 this too is the Reaſon, 


E n 


 theGroundof 


why we call the Act of the Mind forming, thele., Judgment 
Amtwition z as it is indeed no. more, than eee Potengs 
tion of zhe Agreement or Diſagreement. of 


of judging a can ſerve only as a, Foundation to ſuch Reaſon. 
20 Fats. 5 .. = #*- — 1 FEY $i 4 1 ö » 
n ings, as are employed in inveſtigating theſe Rels⸗ 
tions. Now it ſo happens, that many of our Judgme 


converſant about Facts, and the real Exiſtence of Things, 


which cannot be traced by the bare Contemplation of our 
Ideas. It does not follow, becauſe I have the Idea off 


Circle in my Mind, that therefore a Figure anſwering to that 
Idea, has a real Exiſtence in Nature. I can form to myſelf the 


| Notion of a Centaur, or golden Mountain, but never imagine 


on that account, that either of them exiſt. What then are 
the Grounds of our Judgment in relation to Facts? I an- 
ſwer, theſe two: Experience, and Teſtimony. By Experience we 
are informed of the Exiſtence; of the ſeveral Objects which ſur- 
round us, and operate upon Qur.genſes« | Te/?rmony is of a wider 
Extent, and -reaches not only to Objects beyond the preſent 
Sphere of our Obſervation, but alſo to Facts and Tranſactions, 


which. being now paſt, and having. no longer any Exiſtence, 


could riot without this Conveyance; have fallen under our 
IZANCE»: nes id £5.53463104 20t 7 1 MO aut 

Tree Bun- III. HERE then we have three Foundations of 
dationsof hu. human Judgment, from which the whole Syſtem 
man Judg- of our Knowledge, may with Eaſe and Advan- 
ment, Viz. _ tage be derived. Firſt, Intuition, hich reſpects 
1 Intution, our Ideas themſelves, and their Relations, and is 
eien, the Foundation of that Species of | Reaſoning, 
Knewledge./ . which we call Demonſtration. For whatever is 
2:4 44 deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by a clear 
and connected Series of Proofs, is ſaid to be demonſttrated, and 
n the Mind. Hence the Know- 
edge ohtaĩned in this Manner, is what we properly term Sci- 
ene; becauſe in every Step of the Procedure, it carries its 
own Evidence along wich it, and leaves no Room for Doubt 
or Heſitatione And what is highly worthy of Notice; as) 


the Truths of this Claſs expreſa the Relations between ou 


Ideas, and the ſame Relations muſt ever and invariably 
ſubſiſt between the ſame: Ideas, our Deductions in the Way? 
of Baience, conſtitute What we call eternal, neceſſary, and: 


immutable Truths If it be true that the Whole is equal, 


to ll its Parts, it; muſt be ſo uncbangeably; becauſe id 
Relation of Equality Attached to the Idea — 
N | mu 


greem any, two Ideas | 
Hawn II. Bor here it is to be obſeryed,'/ that our 
and Teflima- Knowledge of this Kind, reſpects only pur Ideas, 
ny theCround and the Relations between, them; and therefore 
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is Experiences from which 


| Conſtitution” of the Bodies that prddtleæ theſe Senſations in u 


whether there 


another, it is evident, that our! pg det pays 


* nn 


mut ire ae the ſame Ideas" e compared. | = 'D 
are all che Truthsof cura R my; 


the bare Viewand'Conhderation gur 10, 3 
A Tur ſecen Ground of fo fa went 2 
fer the” Exiltence ener, 
of moe! b jects a hare as, ahd All under Cre 
the 3 Notice öf 'bu "Settles? "When we dan 
ſes. the "Sip}" or galt Our 1 Swards u Build- 
ing, ve not only Bak Tdeis' of theſe” Objects 
withitt outſelves,; A ſctibe to them a real Ex- 
iſtence out of che Mind, It is alſo by the eee '& = 
Serfess., tar we judge of the i2hities "of Bodies ; as when 
we fax chat Sao a 55 „ Fire bt? or Steel hard. For as 
we — wholly una Juainted” with" che interna Structure anc 


3 


nay and are unable to trace aY"QStineRtion! between th 
Structure and the Senfations ! Rene (= it 4 evident, that 
we build our Judg ments alto Obſervation, ' aſ- 
ctibitig to Bodies 155 Qual ties ee to the Per- 
ceptions they exaite in oy But! Ws ner the only AdVan- 
tage derived from Experience) fot to that too are we indebred, 
for alt our Knowledge regasdigg the Co, exiſtenee of ſenſible 
Qualities” in Objects; nd? ne Operations” of Bodies one upvrf” 
_—_ 1 oy for Inſtance is hard and elaſtic ; „ thiswe KN] 

. indeed by that alone! For being, altager 
e to the true Nature both Sf Elaſticity and! Hard- 


| neſs, we Cannet by che bare Conteinplatibn of our Ideas —5 ä 


tefmine hu / fa fax the ohe neceſſarily | implies the other, br 

y" not Bea Repugnante Setveencthan. But 
when: we. Goſctve chem to cuil, boch icbabe Jams Obſect u 
ate then aſſured from Experience, that cheyfate not iGO. 
patiblez and When we AIG find that at Stone d Hard and not 
elaſtic, and that Air though-elaſtic is not hardy we züscbanmaluda 
upon 1 7 5 Foundation, thit the A EE NN 
conjoined, but may exiſt ſeparatelpuni/diffftent »im. 
like Manner with (Sans; ole © aber eg md oY 


derived from 'Obſervation.”' Agua Kiſs diflolves: id, a8: 
has been found by frequent Trial; ndr is there! any ether” Ways 
of arriving at the Diſcovery« Narutaliſts: ay telf us if they! 
pleaſe, that the Parte of Jquti Regia are of A Tete apt cal: 
jnſinuate- between the Cotpuſcles of Gold,:andahercby: tage it 
— * — them aſunder. If chis "is: aitrue: et 

er, deli ye” * "wil N om | allowed; a 
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82 8 
dur ConjeQure in regard to the Conformation af theſe Bodies, 
is deduced from the Experiment, and not the Experichent 
from the Conjecture. It was not from any previous Know- 
ledge of the intimate Structure of Agua Regia and Gald, and 
the Aptneſs of their Parts to act or be acted upon, that we 
game by the Concluſion above-mentioned, The internal, Con: 
and could we even ſurmount this Difficulty, yet as the Sepa: 
ration of the Parts of Gold, implies: ſomething like an a, 
Force in the AMenſi ruum, and we are unable to canceive how; 
it comes to be poſſeſſed of this Activity; the Effect muſt he 
owned to be altogether beyond our Comprehenſien. But when 
repeated Trials had once confumed it, inſomuch that it was 
admitted as an eſtahliſhed Fruth in natural Knowledge, it 
was then el ſor Men to ſpin out Theories of their o.. 
Invention, and contrive ſuch. a Structure of Parts, both for 
Gold and Agua Regia, as would beſt ſerve to explain the 
Phænomenon, upon the Principles of that Syſtem. of Philoſo- 
phy they had adopted. I might eaſily ſheẽ from innumerable 
other Inſtances, how much our Knowledge, of the mutual 
Action of Bodies, depends upon Obſervation. Phe Bite of a Vi- 
per will kill. Plants are ſome ſalutary, others noxious. Pie 
diſſolves one Body and hardens another Theſe are Truths 
generally known, nor is it leſs evident, that we owe their Dif- 
covery wholly to Experience, e. 
VV. AND hence it is eaſy to aceount for what 
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- Fly nay. to ſome Writers has appeared a. very great Pa: 
n 20 radox;ʒ that many of the moſt important Inven- 


bei- Birth 6 tions in human Life, have taken their Riſe from 


Chance: (| Chance, and inſtead of coming out of the Schools 
of Philoſophers, are for the moſt Part aſcribed to 
Men of no Figure in the Commonwealth of Learning. So.] 
ing, Planting, the Uſe, of the Compaſs, and ſuch like, are 
not Deductions of human Reaſon, but Diſcoveries which owe. 
their Birth to Obſervation and Trial. No Wonder therefore, 
It hee Biventions derived their Beginning, from ſuch. as be- 
ing engaged in the ative and buſy Scenes of Life, were more 
in the Way of thoſe. Experiments, which lead to Difſeoverits 
of this Nature. And here, as the particular Callings and Pro- 
feſſions of Men, and oft⸗times Chance, has a great Aſcen- 
dang, it needs not ſeem. ſtrange, if ſome of the moſt uſeful Arts - | 


in Society, appgar to haye had an Or iginal pur ely caſual $ 0(14005) 1 


e t I FROM | what has been ſaid it is evident, 
Kupseirche , that, as Intuition is the Foundation of What we 


7 p cke —_— „ 4 N. ; 
Faule call ſcentifical Knowledge, 10 is Experience ot 


natur 
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Chap. or In TVT T TON. 85² 
naturul Fort this laſts being wholly caken up Gn u, 
win Objects lof Senſe, or thoſe Bodies chat con- wohin, 
ſtitute te natural World: And their Properties, . 
as far as we can-diſcover them,” being to be trace Pf 
onbydby d long and painful Series of Obſervations z'v  <1>21: 213 
it is apparent, that in order to- improve this: Branch of Knows: - 
ledge; we muſt betake ourſelves to the Method of FPriat and 


been / 
VII 


our Reach. Life is too hort, And. ſo éruded with. entitled bo , 
Cares, that but little Time is leſt for Van „ſingle toned 
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ſienti aul and natural Knowledge; ſo we may from his def 


He ical; by which I would be tinderftood to eau, not wiertly 


A Knowledge of the civil Tranſanctions of States ard Kingdoms, 
but. of alll Facts Whatſoever, where Pefrintiony' is the ultitite 
Fouidation of our Bellenabuf 100 * 09 «39198liÞ 20 
4 ie >" \IX.,>:Bzrort! I conclude this Chapter ie wil 
| e of be' necefſarytorobſerve j that thoughithe ſecend 
te Minu, 

conmmunlysx- tends not beyond intuiti 
Tee e, cians have not "confine est 
THO © View of it; but calling it by the Name! 


Actions, are ee ymentioned by Logieians, as Tnffances of 
17 And yet it is appatent that theſe Judgment: 


Kind. The Remark itſelf however was needful, as well to il- 
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ſingle Word has often the Force 


2 ntence, ast the Ideas they repreſents 
»Weh/.they.,are put, together. For 
gninlof bag Ho e Len 
SOLO fil | . 


{ | or INTUITION. 85 
dijoining them according 'to the Refult of its Perceptions, We 
eee when our Judgments are putiunto 
Wofds, they then bearithe Name of Ffepoſimons d H Prop 
Atiog therefore is a Sentence expreſſing ſome Judgment of the 


Minde, wherebgietwe dr more Ideas are armed intdo.agnte 
ow as our Judgments include at leaſtu o. 


or diſagree. 


Ideas, one Gf )whigh- is;! affirmed or denied/ of the oth 


muſt a Tropolition have Terms anſwering to theſe Ideas. The: 


Idea of, which we affirm ar deny, and of courſe the Term 
erbte nung. hat Idea, is called the Subject of the Propoſition. 
Ihe Idea afſirmedi or denied, as alſo the Term anfwering it, 
is alled the Hrediaate. Thus in the Propoſition, Gad is omni- 
Talent; Gad s the Subject, it being of him that we affirm Om- 


the Ide expreſſed by: that Word to belong to God. 13 
lt. Bus 26; in F ropolitions, Ideas are either join en 
ell or disjoĩned; it is not enough to haue Terms The. Copalay 
expreſſing thoſe: Ideas, unleſs we have alſo ſoma , & 
Words to denote their Agreement or Diſagree - 
ment. That Word ins Propoſition, which connects tw 
Ideas together, is called the Copa i and if a negative Particle 
be annered, wen thereby underſtand that the Ideas are tisjoin- 
edle, The So t 


nipotence and mnipatant is the Predicate, becauſe we affirm" | 


mean to ſagarate to Ideas; then, beſides the ſubſtantive Mend, 


2 muſt, alfa, uſe fame Particle of Negation, to expreſs this 
epugnance. The, Propaſition, Man id not fe; may 
etre, as an Example af this Kind, where che Notion f Per 
fedtion,, being remoned from the Iden of Mau, the nagatire 
Particle at is, inſerted after. the Copula, to ſignifi the: Diſ- 


agreement between the Subjest and Predicate. e 
1006 EVERY. Propoſition, neceflarily; eatrlifts off 9W gig | 
eſe three Parts; but then it is not alike need: : HH, 
ul.that they be all ſeverally expreſſed. in Words 3 4 \ 
becauſe the Copula is often; included in the Tem 1 
of the Predicate, as when we ſay, he fits; which | 
mports-the-fame-as br it fitting. In m arguage, 2 
/ | 4 of a Whole Sentence. Thus 
ambulat is the ſame, as idle eff ambulant; amo, as ego ſum amans, 
and ſo innumerable other Inſtances 3 by.uwbieb YO appears, 
that we are not ſo much to regard the Number of Words in 
d. the Manger in 
ever e 
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: Supfigttive: Herb, is cummonhy mad uſe uf for 
the Gopulay! as. in the above mentioned Fropoſition, Gd in um- 

| Katt; wheres, repreſents: the Copula, andi fignifies: the 
Agreement of, the Ideas of Cod and Imnipatencei : But if we 
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inedror disjoined in an though of but à ſingle 
or8j1 it — that we have a Sub »"Predicateyrand 
pot and of Confequenee a compleat ropoſiticho. Nel: 

0 en IV. Wren the Mind Joins ewo'ldeas} we 


we cal 
Mom þ — an affirmative Judgment; when it ſeparates 


naue them, a negative); and as any two Ideas compared 


e 15 is evident, that all our Judgments fall under theſe 
two Diviſions. Hence likewiſe the Propoſitions expieſſing 
theſe Judgments, are all either affirmative: or negative. An 


affirmative Propoſition connects the Predicate vith the Sub- 


ject, as 4 Stone is heavy'; "a negative Propoſition ſepdrates them, 
as Gad is not the Author of Evil. Affirmation therefore id tbe 
ſame as joining two Ideas together, and this is done by Mens 
of the Copula. Negution on the contrary marks a Repugnanct 
between the Ideas compared, in which Caſe a negative Par. 
ticte muſt be called ini} to ſnheve that the Seen included 
in the Copula'does 1 0 4 

. Ad hence we ſrethoRegon of: the Rule 
When the . corkmonlfail dow by Logicians; that in all 
ns, the Negation ought to af. 
4 . fot the Copula: . the Copula, when placed 


by itſelf; between the Subject and the Predicate, 


a bind ther together; it is evident, that in urder to 
render a Propoſition negative, the Particle of Negation muſt 
enter it in ſuch a Manner, as to deſtroy this Union. In a Word, 
then only vare two. Ideas diejoĩned in a 

the negative Particle may be fo referred to the . as to 


break the Affirmation included in it, and undo that Con- 


nection it would otherwiſe eſtabliſh, When we ſay for Inſtance, 
No Man I pr, take àway the Negation, and the Copula 
of itſelf, plainly. unites the Ideas in the Propoſition. But as 
this is the very Neverſe of what is intended, | negative Mark 
7 —ç "to ſhew-: this Union does not here take place. 
Tue Negation, ther ore, by deſtroying the Effect of the 
Cöpüfa, changes the very Nature of the Propoſition, inſo- 
mu] — — inffead df! binding two Ideas together, it denotes 


their Separation. Om the contrary, in this Sentence; The Han 


coo departs ne tun an upright Behaviour, is belougd of God: 

the'Predicaterbelivedrief> God; is evidently affirmed of the Syb- 

jecdawapright Adanyifo:thatnotwithſtanding the negative Pars 

ticle, the r poſit ions ſtilkaffirmative. The Reaſons, — * 3 
Negation here affects not the Copula, but making p 

Part bf ht Subject, ſerves with other Ferms in the 

. e form ond c ·αe 7 f which the Predi ate 


* beloved 


together, muſt neceſſarily either agree or not 
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_ =_ ic directly affirmed This Spe ns 
— — — contrived ta J | 
Sebolaſtie —_— uiſhing between affirmative and u- 
gatiye Propoſitions.” 1 br 1. if it be conſidered, that this Di- 
Hinction is of great Importance in Reaſoning, and cannot in 
many Caſes be made with Certainty, but by Means ef the" 
Criterion here given; the Reader will ſee ſufficient Realon for 
my taking ſo much Pains to illuſtrate it 5 | 
V4 PERmaps it may ſtill appear a Myſtery, 
how a Copula ran be faid to be à Part of a ne- ed 
gative" Propoſition, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is 4s comes to oe 
to disjoin Ideas This Difficulty: however will TE. 4 
viniſh, if we calbto Mind, that every Judgment Fenn. i 
implies Aa direct Affirmation, and that this Affir- : 
mation alone makes the true Copula in a Propoſition. -* But as 
our Affirmations' are of two Kinds, vz., either of Agrees 
ment or of Diſagreement, between the Ideas compared z 
hence there is alſo a twofold:Exprefliom: of our Judgments. 
In the Caſe of Agreement, the Copiilaialone ſuffices, becauſe 
it is the proper Mark whereby we danotk lan Identity or Con- 
junction of Ideas. But here Perceptions diſagtee, there w 
muſt call im a negative Particle ; and abis gives us to v me | 
ſtand, that the Affirmation implied: Tin the Copula, is n 
any Co nnection between the Subject and — bu ol theis 
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HE next conſiderable Diviſion N P 
ſitions, is into aniverſal and parti 
Our 1 according to what has bee e 
obferved in the firſt Part, are all ſingular . 
enter the Mind, and repreſent individual i Objecta: ellas 
But as by Abſtraction we can render them univer e 
ſal, ſo 3s to comprehend a whole Claſs of Things, and ſome- 
times ſeveral” Clafſes at once; hence the Terms expreſſing 
theſe Ideas, muſt be in like Manner univerlal. If therefure 
we ſuppoſt any general Term to Become the; Subject of a 
Propofifiatt; it is evident, that whatevef is affirmedg of the 
abſtract Idea belo long to that Term, may be affirmed of All 
(1 to hich * Idea extends. Thus when we 
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Say M fr a, wereonfider Moralityge notas confined 
taten raan⁰/¹ Nuniber of particular Men,; butlas what may 
be a,) without Reſtrictio m ef thewhisle Species By this 
NMeanslthe Propeſitien becemes as gefleral as the Idea which 
Anke the Subject of it, And indeed derives its" Univerſality 
- eatachyfromthat Idea, being mere or leſs ſo; according! As 


_ "his may be extended to more or fewer individuals: But it 


is further to be obſerved of 'theſe general Terms; that they 
ſometimes enter à Propoſition in their full Latitude, as in the 
Example given above; and ſometimes“ appear With a Markelof 


Limitation. In this laſt Caſe we are given to underſtand; that 


the Predicate agrees not to the whele univerſal ildea, but any 
to a Part of it; as in the Propoſition} ſee! Mien ure wie : 
For here Wiſdom is not affirmed of every particular lan, but 
reſtrained tO a few: of the Human Species. Ach AAA I 

f II. Noe from this different Appearance of the 


| _ — al: general Idea Mat conftitutes the Subject of any 


where dle 2 Diviſion of Propoſitions into 
Lore 4 ſo, - aha 


rfaban®pantientar. An wniverſul Propoſition 


, is that, (When the Subject is ſome general. Term 


Kalte. © [oxaken. in its fulbhatitude, inſomuchꝭ that the Pre- 


i dlicate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended 


under it) if it denotes a proper Species 3 and to all che ſeve- 


Wy Species and their Individuals, if it marks anvIdea of a 


© Higltere Order. The Words all,' every, no nens, &. arg the 
- propet Signs of this Univerſality; and as they ſeldom fai to 
© CCAmpanys general Truths, fo they are the. moſt Lobiious 
Okiterion whereby to diſtinguiſi them. Al Hnimalorbave. a 
Dotder of beginning Motian. This is an univerſal Propoſition; 
as we know from the Word al, prefixed to the Subject Animal, 
-. which dænotes that it muſt. he taken ini its füll Extnte Hence 
the uwe of beginning Motion; may be affirmedl of all the 


ſeveral Species. of Rnimals; as of Birds; Quadrupeds, Inſects, 


[>Fiſhoss Wcocarill of alk the Individuals of which, theſe different 
Claſſes cunfiſt, 25 of this Hawk, that Horſe, and ſo for otliers. 

e ee e, a like Mow: 
frisur ner fore; general Term for its Subject, but with 
 <ubere bm jxvck of Limitation added, to denote, that the 


a & 110 Predicate. agrees only to ſome of the Individuals 


Nett as a + .comprehended-undera Species, or to-ohe-oramare of 
ee pecics belonging. to any Genus, and not to the 


(AORAIIN 1 


M IDK 5 2 a ; 
5 | n the daſt of theſe Propoſitions, the Subject omen, 
ſuplies only beftain Number of Individual, comprcheuded 
981 | 5 5 | 


*  a19@hole univerſab Idea. Thus; Some Stones ure hegiter 
Gather bran Some; Men have an uncommon Share f ru. 


under 
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89 
under a ſingle Species, Un then former, where the Suböckt i 
Genus that extends / to- A rea Variety of diſtinct Claes, 
nei Stones; may not only imply, any Number, of, particular 
Stones, but, alſo ſeveral⸗ Whole, Species of Stones z inaſmuch as 


there may be not a fe witty, che, Property there (deſcribed: 
Hence we ſee, that a Propoſition does nat ceaſe te be particu 
lar, cby the Predicate s agreeing to a whole Species: unleſs that 


Species ſingly and diſtinctly eanſidered, makes alſo the Subject 


of which e affirm or deny. For if it belongs to ſome Genus. 


that has other Species. under it, to which the Fredicate 


does not agree 3 it is plain that where this Genus is that of 
which we affirmi or deny, the Eredicate agreeing only to a Part 


of uit, and mot to the whole general Idea, conſtitutes the Pro- 
poſition particular. VIV To ham rata $75 1 


Fat donn 7 > FER 1 
IV. HERE then we have a ſure and infallible ein. 


7 
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Mark, whereby to. diſtinguiſh between univerſal Jallible cue- 
and particular Propoſitions,. W here the Predi- i r 


Cate agrees to allithe Individuals compr dhended un- guiſb be & 


ſition is univerſal : where it helengs only te ſame ue and 


of them, or to ſome; of the Species ef the general Gs 


led Idea, there the Pr opgſition is particular This 


Criterion 45 cof eaſy Application, and much ſafer chan to de- 


2 = pend-upon: the common Signs of l, auer, ome; nam, &c. 
the becauſe cheſe being different in different Languages, andioften 
to varying in their: Signiſication, are very apt in mam Caf to 
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that remains to be deſcribed; and which tlie more 


miſſead the Judgment. IT hus if we ſays: all the Soldiera, Wen 
drmun 1, formed a Square: of à4 hundred AA qſde: It is 
2 chat the Predicate cannot be affirmed af the: fetal 
Individuals, but of the whole collective Idea of thei Subject 
vwhence by the Rule given: abaye, the Propoſitiona is not uni- 
vetſal. It is true, Logicians lay down many Obſervations: to 
enable us to diſtinguiſh aright on this Head; utyf the Ori- 
terion here given be duly attended to, it will be af more real 


Service to us than a hundred Rules. For it in infallible, and 


may be applied with Eaſe; where the Ditections Which we 
meet with in, Treatiſes of Logick, beingcdrawn for the moſt 


part from the Analogy of Language, and vommon Forms of 
Speech, are not only burdenſome to the Memory, but often 


very daubtfub and uncertain in their Application. 
V. TRR is ſtill one Species of Propoſitions, . ,S* . 


4 rr 
deſerves our Notice, as it ĩs nat yet agreed amung cintamed 


bein f | ys ed der the 
Lbgicians, to which of the two Claſſes metitibne Elaade Par. 5 
»-aboye, they ought to de referred. E mean fingulay: lieu 
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Propoſitions; or thoſe where the Subject is an Individual. Of 
4bjs Nature are the following: Sin Iſaac Newton,, wns the in- 
wenton: , Fluxions 5-1 This Bodk cantains many ffn, Truths, 
What occaſions ſome Difficulty; as to the proper Rank of theſe 
Fropoſitions, is; that the Subject being taken according to the 
whole of its Extenſion, they ſometimes have, the ſame Effect 
in Reaſoning, as Univerſals. But if it be conſidered, hat they 
are in Truth the moſt limited Kind of particular Propoſitions, 
and that no Propoſition can with any Fropriety be called uni- 
verſal; but where the Subject is ſame univerſal Idea; we ſhall 
not be long i in determining, to which Claſs they aught to be 
referred. When we ſay, Some Boals contain uſeful Truths; 
the Propalition'i is-particular, becauſe the general Term appears 
with a Mark of Reſtriction. If therefore we ſay, This Book 
contains uſeful Truths; it is evident that the . Propoſition, muſt 
be till more particular, as the Limitation implied in the Word 
this, is of a more conſined Nature, than in the former Caſe. 
I know there are Inſtances, where ſingular Propoſitions have 
the ſame Effect in Reaſoning, as Univerſals; yet is not this, 
by Reaſon of any proper Univerſality, belonging to them; but 
becauſe the Concluſion in ſuch Caſes being always ſingular, 
may be proved by a middle Term which is alſo ſingular; as 
I could eaſil demonſtrate, Were this a Proper Fee for deer 
ing into a Diſcuſſion of that Nature. 

VI. Wx ſee therefore, that alli | Propolitions, 
The fourfold.» are either  affirmatiye or negative 3 nor is it leſs 


Brie e, evident, that in both Caſes, they may be univerſal | 


cr nt or particular. Hence ariſes, that celebrated four- 
fold Diviſion of them, into aniver/al. "Affirmative, and uni ver- 


fat: Negative ; particular | Affirmative, and particular Negative ; 


which comprehendls indeed all their Varieties, . The Uſe of this 
Method of diſtinguiſhing them, will appear more fully after - 
8 neee to tron hom n as eee 
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iſtingatth rightly theſe Variations, and trace the Rea 
which e For it is obſervable, that amiuſt All ehe 
Vieiſſtude ef Nature, ſome Fhings remain conſtant and in 
variable; nor even are the Changes to which we ſee 6thtfs 
liable, effected, but in Conſequence of uniform amd, teady 
Laws, which when knew are ſufficient to direct us iu 
Judgments” about them. Hence Philoſophers, in diſtinguiſfling 
the Objects of our Perception into various Claſſes, have been 
very careful to note; that ſome Properties belong eſſentially to 
the general Idea, ſo as not to be ſeparable from it, but by de- 
ſtroying its very Nature; while others are only accidental; 
and may he affirmed or denied of it, in different Circum- 
ſtanges. Thus, Solidity, a yellow Colour, and great Weight; 
are conſidered as eſſential Qualities of Gold; but whether it 
ſhalt exiſt as an uniform conjoined Maſs, is not a like neceſſaryi 
We ſee that by a proper Menſtruum, it may de reduced to a 
fine Powder, and that an intenſe /Heatrwilh bring it inta 4 State 
enn e ome on rot? 
II. Now from this Diverſity iptheſeveral Quit» 7 
lities of Things; ariſes a confiterable Difference Hence avon 
a5 to che Matitier of our Jud ging bout mem Fer of 40 Di 
in the firſt Nlace, all ſuch Properties as are inſea Vp fer gt 
parable fröm Objects; when conſidered as belong- Dag. 
ing to any Genus or Species are àffirmed abſo- n, go 
lutely and without Reſerve ef that general Idea. Thus: we 
a” Proven of Self motion. But in the Caſe of mutable or dcn 

_ cidental-Qualities;"as they depend upon ſome other Conſidera- 
tion, diktinct from the general Idea; that alſd muſt be talen 
into the Account, in order to form an accurate Judgment 
Should we affirm for Inſtance of ſome Stones; that thęy are very 
ſuſceptible of à rolling Motiom ; the Propoſition while it re. 
mains in this general Form, cannot with any Advantage be 
introduced into our Reaſonings. An Aptneſs to receive that 
Mode of Motion, flows from the Figure of the Stone; which 
as it may vary infinitely: Our Ease then only becomes 
applicable and determinate, when the particular F igure, of 


1 


Account? Let us then bring in this other Conſideration,” and 
the Propoſition will-run as follows + Stones 0 pherical Form. 
are ech put into a rolling Motion. Here we ſhe the Condition 
th UC LEG IL... Thi} oor a ikea TOE 3 VO N 
upon which, the Predicate is affirmed, and thbreſore know in 
What particular Caſes the Propoſition may be apptied. e. 
+ {> „Tens Conſideration of Propoſitions, reſpect- Bie gi 
ing the Manner in which the Predicate is affirmed” N to the _ 
he Diviſion of 


he ject, gives Riſe to the Diviſion of them 


inta 
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Apen, into abſolute and conditional, Mbſelute Propofitions 
oi — wherein we affirm: ſome Property inſe- 
aud rauditi parable; from the Idea; of the Subject, and; which 
. 119.15 0 therefore belongs to it in all poſhble Caſes q as Cd 
4g /g. Virtus yends te the ultimate Hlappingſi af Aan. 
e the: Predicate is not neceſſarily connected: withithe 
Idea of the Subject, unleſs. upon, ſome Conſideration. diſtinct 
from that Idea, there the Propoſition is called ganditianal, ITbe 
Reaſon of the, Name is taken from the /Suppoltionanncxed, 
which is of the Nature of a Condition, -and:mayiobg/gxpiefied 
as ſuch. Thus; / a Stone: id anbeſed to the;\Rays lu Sun 
i will cortra#t ſome Degree. of | Heats... If Raueno mu in & 
very declining Channel, \its Rapidity will en fiend ing eaſe «4191130 
hd ay is! ge \Trens: is not any Lhing of greater Im: 
Prepartance of portance in Philoſophy, than a due (Attention to 
this Divifim, this Diviſion of Propoſitions. If we are careful 
as 4 andere never te afftm- Things abſolutely, but where the 
be; e Ideas are inſeparably conjoined; and if in our 
Rae. other Judgments, Ge Giſtinctly mark the Condi- 


tions, which determine the Predicate to belong to the Subject; 


we ſhall be the leſs liable fo miſtake, in applying general 


Truths, to the particular Concerns of human Life. It is 
owing to the, each Obſervance of this Rule, tat 


ucians have been ſo, happy vin, their Diſcofexies ; aſd chat 
what they demonſtrate of Magnitude in wy e 
plied with Eaſe in all obvious. Qccurrences. . + v—; YA By 
Ind reduces V. Tux Truth of it is, particular 5 Poel 

are then known, t be Aged nd pg pace 
Bartimlarr their Connection with, Univerſals;; and, 3t;15; : 

ta Generali, cordingly the great Bufineſs of Scienge, 40 


a bn. bog eterinining with, Care the, Conditions, upon 
dea Maybe affirmed ot denied of another, is this; 


that there aby, particular: Propoſitions really become univexſai, 


may be intxeduced wich Certainty into gur Reaſonings, and 
ſerve .a5 de Fenda eg regulate + our Judgments. 
Tg illuſtrate thistby a familiar, Inſtance. If we-fays. Sore Mac 
Ali, very, Jorethly the, Propohtionr is, particular, And a8 the 


us then(ſupply:theſe; Conditions, and the)! Propalitign: ill 
Nom" cpp eps in Jufficient Quanti n along. 1d 
Neſcgt, ddt e farciblgi. 5 — 
ene, \ L338: LDA!21 UGH ;-AS 1 _ 7 He 1 cible Aclian, e 
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aſcribec ec al} Water under the Cifcutnſtances mentioned. Nor 
ib it leſs" evideny;"that'! the Propoſition" in this new Formy"is'of 


eaſy Application; and in Fact we find; that Men do apply it, 


28 in Corn- Mills, and many other Works of Art? P. 181 
ſee in what Manner we are to prdeted, in order to arrius at 


in Inſtances where the foreible Action of Water is — 


eniverſa Feaths, "Which is the great End and Aim ef Stiencel = 


And indeed, would Men take che ſame Care, duly to expreſs 


che Condieions on which they affirm and deny, as Mathema- 


tieians do in thoſe Theorems which they term hypothetical; 
I doubt noty but we might be able to deduce many Truths, in 
other Parts of Philoſophy, with no leſs Clearneſs, Force, and 
Perſpiꝛuies than has hitherto been thought peculiar. to the 
Science of Quantity. 2 good £11 el 171044 N e 
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jects, or different Things of the fame Object; the Propoſitions 

exprefiing theſe Judgments are called! compar? Becault they 

may be reſolved into as many others; "a5" there arę Subjects or 
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of eee unn Judgment, there are tworSubyerts and 
two Predicates, and it is at the ſame Time apparent, l 
be reſolyed into four diſtinct Propaſitions. Riches are apt 1 
elate "the Mind. Riches: are aft to .incrraſe the Number uf or 
Defires. And [7 6s (134 W n 79] SON&SGMO! 
| „ II. LoGictans: have divided theſe compound 
0 — l Propoſitions, into A:gzeat many different Claſſes; 
compound. but in my Opinion, not with a due Regard to their 
Propastiun proper Definition. Thus Cannes A 
aſcertained. Relatives, &c. are mentioned as ſo many>diſtinQ:. 
Species of this Kind, though in Fact theg care no 
more than ſimple Propoſmions. To give an Inſtance of a Con- 
ditional: F 4 Stone is expeſed to the Rays ef tbe Sum, it t 
contract ſome Degree af Heat. Here we have but one Subject 
and one Predicate; for the complex Expreſſion, A Stone. ex- 
poſed to the Rays af the. Sun, conſtitutes the proper Subject of>:: 
this Propofition, and is no more than one | determinate Idea. 
The ſame Thing happens in Cauſals. Rehoboam was unhappy + 
becauſe he fallawed evil Caunſal. I deny not that there is here 
an Appearance of two Propoſitious, ariſing from the Com- 
plexity of the Expreſſion; but when we cdme to conſider the 
Matter more nearly, it is evident; that we have but à ſingle 
Subject and Predicate. The Purſuit of cuil Caunſel brought i- 
ſeryrupon Reheboam. It is not enough therefore to render a 
Propoeſition compound, that the Subject and Predicate zre 
complex Notions, requiring ſometimes, a whole Sentence to 
expteis them: For in this Caſe, the Compariſon is ſtill conſined 
to twori[deas; and conſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgment. 
But where there are ſeveral Subjects, or Predicates, or both, as 
the Affirmation or Negation may be alike extended to them 
all, the Propoſition expreſſing ſuch a Judgment, is truly a 
Collection of as many ſimple ones, as there are different Ideas 
compared. Conſining ourſelves therefore, to this more ſtrict 
and juſt Notion of compound Propoſitions, they are all redu- 
eible to twWo Kinds, vi: Oupninti ver and Diguyttives. N 
III. A Copulative Propoſition is, where the Sub- 
ce jects and Predicates are ſo linked together, that 
Proprfutions J OE. ; 
either Capu- they may be all ſeverally affirmed or denied one 
lav of andther. Of this:Nature are the Examples of 
compound Propoſitions given above. Riches and 
Hinours are apt to elate the Mind, _ mncreaſs the Number 
of our Deſres. Neither Kings nor People are exempt frog 
H. 10 Th fiſt, of, theſe the two Predicates — 1 F-\ 
firmed ſeyerally of, each Subject, whence we have four diſtindt 


P;opoſitions. . The other furniſhes, an Example of ade 


a Kind, 


* 
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Kind; whers:the'\fame Predivate being-dijoiriebTcom dint 
jeas,:may:ibe alſbdenjebof them ir ſeparatei - 
IV. Tun othen Species\of1eovmpouridbPropoſyen: mY pd 
tions, are thoſe — — in Which, r 
comparing ſeveral Predicates with the ſame Sab bat ax ago 
jeQ,! werradfirmothat one of them neceſſarily belongs to it, 
but leave the particular Predicate un determined If any on, 
1 This World either" exit! of ipſeq or ii . 
ome ail. miſe and powerfut Cauſt3-it- is evident, that 
— the two Predicates muſt belong to the World; but 
as the Propofition determines not which, it is therefore of the 
Kindo we Cab Disjunctive. Such too are the following. The” 
Sun either moves-:round the Earth; or is the Genter about which 
tbe Barth revoloes.) Frienuſbip fad. Aden equal,” on makes them 
%. It is the Nature of all: P ions of this Claſs, ſuppoſing 
them to be exact in Point of Form that upon determining 
the particular Predicate, the reſt are of Oourſe to be removed; 
or if all the Predicates hut one are removed; chat one Neceſs 
ſarily takes plare. Fhus in the Example given above; if we 
allow: the World to be the Work of ſome* wiſe 1 
Cauſe, we of Courſe:deny'it tobe ſelf exiſtent ; or if we wy” 
it tobe! ſelf-exiſtent, we muſt . neceſſatily adinit that it was: 
produced by ſome wiſe and — Cauſe. Nom this Parti- 
cular Manner of linking the redioates together; ſo that the 
eſtablihing one, diſplaces all the reſt ; or the eneluding alt 
but one neceſſari [eſtabliſhes that one; — — ) 
effected, than by Means of diguniive Particles.” And hence 
it is, that Propoſitions of this Claſs take their Name from theſe 
Particles; which make ſo Dec neceſſary à Part of them and indeed 
conſtitute their very Nature, conſidered as a diſtinctiiSpedi esse 
But I ſhalt reſerve what farther mi ght be ſai on-cthistHea „ 
I come to treat of Reaſoni — the.cgreat Bie and 
N of = will betteruppearnsiy cr 
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mits not oh CORALS "MY — Attention — i 
themſelyes, -praduces- full Conviction and .Certainty,z. no 
poſſible to call in any Thi 
mation. But where the Oonnection or Re 
nat ſo readily under the Inſpection of the. 


5 — 2 — to — 1 if by. 4 clear Sy 
o oh the Progedure wo: 


e wy 
— 170 —— — 5 elk 
e,, e fer the ſame; T 6 Þ 

za be h e H underſtands the Terms ma 5 90 50 ol; Perceives. 


— Glange the Truth of what is ern — * he, 155 
7% ing himſelf to. helieye the Contrat y. 


i 2 is /ef-ividert,..and ſuch, . 5 


by — make. — — —— „Truth 
— —— if, Begin: 
— Cat; 1 We: . 
ning 3-5: Afiertion is-indeed 04 orth 


with the ſame Degree of Fe, W e find great Difficulty 
in conceiving hom the * be 3 of nothing; 
and are not brought to. a. * and; full, Conſent, until by Rea- 
ſoning we arcivesat-a glear; Vim of the Abſurdity involved in 
the Eviitiiry Suppaſtions;, Hence this Propoſition. is of the 
Kind we « able, inaſmuch as i its Truth is not imms- 
= — wag, way: ee pear, by 


. evident 
erecptlens 


is it 
more evident,, by Way of. onfir- 


Chap... VI. : or INTUITION: 97 
Perceptions, are the * Foundaren on confined wh N 
5 it reſts. ANCE nom we ſee early the Rea- 6. 

why in the Piſtinetoct of the Powers of the Undergand- 


in 28 explained! in the Introduction to this Treatiſeg c hF⁴ſe .. 
d 


Operation of the Mind Was confined wholly te iH 

Acts. 0 firſt Ste ep to the Way of —— 

oüffelves with —— 5 Wen theſe” are obtained, we neut fee"! 

ourſelves to campare them to ether, in order to judge of their 

an 'or Diſagreement. If the Relations we are in 
deſt of, Ne "immediately open to 4 View of the Mind, the 


jon pr exprefling/ them are ſelf- evident; and the Act or 


ind forming dete Judgments, is what we call Intui- 

ab But if upon comparing bur Ideas together, we cannot 
di ly : and at once trace their Relation, it then becomes ne- 
ent to employ Search and Examination, and call in the 


Alliftance of ſelf-evident Fruths, which is What ve properly 


term Reaſoning,” Every Judgment therefore” that is — * 


tive, being gained dy an Exereiſe gf the Reaſening 


neceſſarily * belongs to the third & ratio of the —— 42 kg: 
ought to be referred to it in a jut Diviſten of the Powers 


of the Undekſtanding. And Ades 8e l with this View ehiefly, 


that we have gitkinguilnec Propofitions into ſelf evident and 
demonſtrable. Undet the firſt Head are oomprehended uff dür 
intuitive Judgments, chat is, all belenging to the Teeon@Ope= . 
ration of the Mid. emegftesble Prepoln tions are the proper 
Province of che — — Pal 255 and conſtitute by far che 
moſt conſideradle Part of human Tnowledge. Indeed Nees 
extends alſo td Matters of Experience and Feſti 
the Proofs addut ed; are not of the K ind called Demonfiration. 
Hut T am here only confidering: the Powers of the Mind, as 
emplo wk in-trating the Relations between ats own” dess, in 
which View of "Things," every true Propoſition is 

though very often we find ourſelves ineapable, of difcevrring 
and applying thoſe intermediate'Tdeas, upon whichtheDeman- 
ſtration depends. 95190144 10 % Sent v u 


IV. DemonsTRABLE® Propoſitions therefore, = 


belonging properly to the thifd Operation of uhe- Se/rmidnur: 


Mind, Þ ſhall for the preſent diſmifs them, — 
turn & the Confideration of ſel-evident Pranks. © 
Theſe, as J have already obſerved; furniſh be 


Principles of Reaſoning ; and it is eortain; — 4 


ſearches, we employ only „ ab have this Character 
of Sf — bad apply them ae ꝛ0 che Nules to 
be alter wards explained, we ſnall be in no Danger af Exxor, in 
or this Em 


r i m one \Diſcovery: «ro andther. 
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appeal to the Writings of the Mathematicians, which being 

conducted by the expreſs Model here mentioned, are an in- 
 canteſtible Proof, of the Firmneſs and Stability of human 


Knowledge, when built upon ſo ſure a Foundation. For not 


only have the Propoſitions of this Science ftood the Teſt of 


Ages; but are found attended with that invincible Evidence, 
as forces the Aſſent of all, who duly conſider the Proofs upon 
which they are eſtabliſhed. Since then Mathematicians are uni. 
vexſally allowed, to have hit upon the right Method of arriving 
at Truths; fince they have been the happieſt in the Choice, 
as well as Application of their Principles; it may not be amiſs 
to explain here, the Diviſion they have given of ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions ; that by treading in their Steps, we may learn 
ſomething of that Juſtneſs and Solidity of Reaſoning, for which 


they are ſo deſervedly eſteemed. 
Deb 4 V. FIRST then it is to be obſerved, that they 
great Help o have been very careful in aſcertaining their Ideas, 
Glearntfs aud, and 5 the Signification of their Terms. 
Evidence in For this Purpoſe they begin with Definitions, in 
Kngwledge. Which the Meaning of their Words is lo diſtinctiy 
explained, that they cannot fail to excite in the Mind of an 


 £ 


* 


attentive Reader, the very ſame Ideas as are annexed to them 
by the Writer. And indeed I ah apt to think, that the 


Clearneſsd and irreſiſtible Evidence of Mathematical "Know: 
ledge; is owing to nothing ſo much, as this Care in laying 
the Foundation. Where the Relation between any two Ideas 
are'accutately and juſtly traced ; it will not be dithculr'for ano 
ther e comprehend that Relation, if in ſetting Himſelt ro'dif- 
cover its he brings the very ſame Ideas into Coch ariſon. But 
if, on che contraty, he affixes to his Words, Ideas different 
from ithaſe that Were in the Mind of him who. firſt advanced 
the ſtration; it is evident, that as the ſame Ideas are 
not compaxed, the ſame, Relation cannot ſubſiſt, inſomuch 
aten Prgpoßtion will; be rejected as falſe, which, bad the 
Perm been gightly underſtood, muſt have appeared unexcep- 
tionably=true., A Square for Inſtance is a Figure, bounded 

yifour qu Lad Lines, joined together at i 1 Sol 
Here;the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs à Part of the 
Idea, tag che Equality of the Sides; and tvay Properites te 
moaſtrated.,of) the Square,” Aow entirely from "its beine a 
rectangular F. e If therefore we ſuppoſe a Matt,” who 
has formed a.partia Notion of a Square, comprehe ding only 
the, Equality of its Sides, witbout Regard to the Angles, read“ 
ing dome Demonſtration that implies alſo this latter Confideit: 
tion it is plain he would rejeqt it as not erte e 

| | RES aſmuc 


nan, /- 
As; it aug not be applied, w e the Sides were joined | 
| 01 at equal al Angle - whe laſt Figure, dti{wering 
i to hi hi foes 4 of 4 Bla ib be yet Found” withbut 
| 475 perty ages to Ie in ofition. '"But if he comes 
99 57 * 90 of correct] his Notion, render his Idea EStpleat, 
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e 1% Does bY i 15d 7299/8» 
1 or 1 9 120 > of 

byes @ 10 0 1 00 ene 2 al, 
of human ,| Ted, as the having determinate” ginmi oh 
655 d ke eping them ſteady and invariable 3 in dem, procure 

; LOWE. ries and Reaſonings 'about them. 2 
on n Account it is, that Mathematicians, 97a; they 

ef ore. oblerved, always begin by defining advance. 

97 Terms, and diſtinctly unfolding the Notions | 
15 are intended to expreſs. Hence ſuch as apply themſelves. 
theſe Studies, have exactly the fame Views of Things, 
and bringing alwa 75 the very ſame Ideas into Compariſon, 
17 eadily diſcern the Relations between them, when elearly and 
iſtinctly repreſented. Nor is there any mote natural and 
f Reaſon, for the univerſal” Reception given to Ma- 
. Truths, and for that Harmony and Correſpondence 
Sentiment which mz the e rl of 
. bob ce Claſs. „anne 
HEN they have each this firſt Step, The gal. 

and made eee the Ideas, whoſe Relations the 1 wt 
1 55 to eee 5 their next Care 7 5 to lay — 1 
down ſome ſelf- evident Truths, which may ſerve Mat bemani- 
29. Foundation for their future Reaſonings. And! buy en 5 
e indeed they proceed with remarkable direur as 
ſpection, admitting no Principles, but what * > IR 
ately from their Definitions, and nieceſſatily” force themſelves 
upon a Mind, in any Degree attentive to its Perceptions. 
Thus a Circle is a Fi igure formed by à right Line, moving 
round ſame fixed Point in the fame, 1 Tue rel Point 
round which the Line is ſuppoſed to move, and Where orie 
of its Extremities terminate, is called the Contor ph (Circle: 

The other Extremity, which is conceived to be car 

until it returns to ile P Point whence it fixſt th 6 2 
1 7 ynning into itſelf, and re y See 
Aae ines drawn from the Ae, to th N mfetenſce; 
re calted Rodi. From theſe Defftlitl 2h wared; Geome- 


Ade y 


2111 


tICANs,. REAC, this. ſelf-evident Tut; thul N Ra "the 
e moin all equal. to one anther.” 
I 


becau . 00 
55. H 2 


call it felf-evi detit, 


ng more is required, to en to the M- 
mediate 


Prenitiplss 65 tical Principles, into 
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mednte Perception of the Mind, than an Attention to the 


Ideas compared. For from the very Geneſis of a Circle it is 
plain, that the Circumference is every where diſtant from the 
Center, by the exact Length of the deſcribing Line; and that 
the ſeveral Radii are in Truth nothing more, than one and the 


_ fame Line variquſly poſited within the Figure. This ſhort De. 


ſcription will J hope ſerve, to give ſome little Inſight into the 
Manner of deducing Mathematical Principles, as well as into 
the Nature of that Evidence which accompanies them. 

Probifiiins VIII. AnD now I proceed to obſerve, that in all 

opofit ons | : . | 

divided into Propoſitions, we either affirm or deny ſome Pro- 
ſpeculative perty of the Idea that conſtitutes the Subject of 
and practi- our Judgment, or we maintain that ſomething 
cal. may be done or effected. The firſt Sort are called 


| ſpeculative Propoſitions, as in the Example mentioned above, 


the Radii of the ſame Circle are all equal one to another. The 
others are called practicalſ fat a Reaſon too obvious to be men- 
tioned; thus, that a right Line may be drawn from one Point ty 
another, is à practical) Nropoſition; inaſmuch as it expreſſes 
that ſomething may be done | 

Hence Ma- 
thematical 


fold Diviſion of Mathema- 
x1oms and Poſlulates. By 
ahn wsd an Akiom: they; underſtand any ſelf-evident ſpecu- 
Wi 505 % latius Pruths as that the whole is greater than its 
De Haris. That Things equal ta one and the | ſame 
4) 2b ; 1+: Thmpg$ are egual to one another. But a ſelf-evident 
Ke ory is what they call a Poulate. Such are thoſe 
of Euctd ;\that a finite Righi-Line may be continued diretly for- 
- evards :; That: a Circle may be deſcribed about any Center with 
iam Diftarict. And here we are to obſerve, that as in an Axion, 


\politioris, ariſes the t 


I 


1 
* 


the Agreement or Diſagreement between the Subject and Pre- 


dicate, muſt; come under the immediate Iijſpection of the Mind; 
o in a Paſtilata, not anly the Poſſibility of the Thing aſſerted, 
| "muſt" SE at: fitſt View, but alſo the Manner in which 
it may be effecteck : For where this Manner is not of itſelf ap- 
parent, the Propoſitian comes under the Nation of the demon- 
ſtrable Kind, and is treated as ſuch by Geometrical Writers. 
Fus, ae draus an εννννmi4ine from one Paint to another; is 
aſſumedehy uslid as a Paſtulate, becauſe the Manner of do- 
Ving eit. zis (Jos obvious, as to require no previous Teaching. 


1 
Y 
* 


Hut then it is not qually evident, how: we! art to conftruct an 
egusloteral Triangle For this Reaſon he advances it às ande- 


omondtrableiF repoſition, lays: down Rules for the exact Perſorm- 
. 5 7 ; 37 Ace, 
OY -- 1 1 


— 


INI FROM this twofold Conſideration of Pro- 


Chap. VI. er ire, - 
ance, and at the ſame Time proves, that if theſe Rules arg 


followed, the Figure will be juſtly deſeribet. nog eobl 


X. This naturally leads me to take Notice, % nb 
that as -/elf- evident Truths are diſtiriguiſhed into ftrable! Pros 
different Kinds, according as they are ſpeculative poſitiont into: 
or practical; ſo is it alſo with demon/trable Propo- Theorems ard 
fitions. A demonſtrable. ſpeculative Propoſition, / 
is by Mathematicians called a Theorem. Such is tige 
famous 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of the Elements, known 
by the Name of the Pythagoric Theorem, from its ſuppoſed 
Inventor Pythagoras, viz. That in every right-angled Triangle, 
the Square deſcribed upon the Sid! ſubtending the Right- Angle, 
is equal to both the Squares deſcribed upon the Sides containing 
the Right-Angle. On the other Hand, a demonſtrable practical 
10 deſcribe a Square upon a given Right- Line 
XI. Since I am upon this Subject, it may.not> vi: 
be amiſs to add, that beſides the four Kinds of Pro- e wing 
poſitions already mentioned, Mathematicians have Dedactiam. 
alſo a fifth, known by the Name of Corollar ig. Nam Te 
Theſe are uſually fubjoined to Theoremt, or- Pro- r 
demi, ànd differ from them only in this; that the: . 
How from what is there demonſtrated in ſò obvious a Manser 
as to diſover their Dependence upon the Propoſitio n wNhende 
they are deduced, almoſt as ſoon as propoſed? Thus E ac 
having demonſtrated, \zhat in every right lined" Friangls, al] the 
an Anglrsralen toget bor are equal to: two Right- Angles ; adds b 
Way of Cotollarys chu all the three Angles of any c, N 
taten togetherg"\\are equals. to all the three" Angler of any other 


Propoſition, is called a Problem; as where Euclid: teaches us, 


Friangle tuen togarbir: Which is evident at firſt Sight; becauſe 


in all Caſes they are equal to two right ones, and Fhimgsequal 
to one and the ſame I hing, are equal cto bne another 2 A 5011 
XII. Tas laſt Thing I ſhall take Notice of in 18918 
the Practice of the Mathematiciatis; is what chey Ne 
call their Schola. They are indifferentliy annened Faak 
to Definitions, Propoſitions, or Corollaries; and: N 1 5 
anſwer the ſame Purpoſes as Annotations upon Cine. 
Claſſic Author. For in them Occaſion is taken „Id 
to explain whatever may appear intricate and obſcùre in a Hin 
of Reaſoninng; to anſwer Objectiòns; to teach the Applica- 
tio and Uſes of Propoſitions; to lay open the Original and 
Hiſtöryrof the pen Diſcoveries made 'inithe Science nd 
ina Word, to acquaint us with all ſuch Particuſiro-as deſerve 
o de known; whether conſidered as Points of Curidfity:or 


Profit. 2 | RE | 
"3 XIII. Tau 


. 4 
ir RB XIII. Trus we have taken a ſhort, V ey of 
of the Mathe= the ſo much celebrated Method of the Mathema- 
— ticians; which to any one who conſiders it with 
Zul uit A proper Attention, muſt needs appear univerſal, 
Grilfto*-" and equally applicable in other Sciences, They 
Cirtainty. begin with Definitions. From theſe they deduce 
their Axioms and Poſtulates, which ſerve as Principles of Rea- 
ſoning; and having thus laid a firm Foundation, advance to 
Theorems and Problems, eſtabliſhing all by the ſtricteſt Rules 


of Demonſtration. The Corollaries low naturally and of them- 


ſelves. And if any Particclars are ſtill wanting, to. illuſtrate 


a Subject, or compleat the Reader's Information; theſe, that 
the Series of Reaſoning may not be interrupted or broken, 


are generally thrown into Scholia. In a Syſtem of Knowledge 
fo uniform and well connected, no wonder if We meet with 
Certainty; and if thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, that deface 
other Parts of human Sciente, And bring Diſcredit even upon 


Reaſon itſelf, are here ſcatteretꝭ and diſappear. 


SER XIV Buy E:9:3hall for the preſent wave theſe 
Fulls RNellections, , whirh every Realer of Underſtanding 
Bio æun H jg able o make of himſelf, and retur ate the, Con- 


, fideration of ſelf-evident Propoſitions. It will 
Connedtion, doubtleſs be expected, after what has Been here 
betzween the ſaid of them, that I ſhould eſtabliſh ſome Criteria 


Swubje# and or Marks, by which they may be diſtinguiſhed. 


Frallaate. Bur B frankly own my Inability in this reſpect, 


as not being able to conceive any Thing in them, more obvious 


and ftriking, than that Self- evidence which conſtitutes their 


very Nature. All I have therefore to obſerve on this Head 
is, that we ought to make it our firſt Care, to obtain clear 
and determinate Ideas. When afterwards we come to com- 
pare theſe together, if we perceive. between any of them a 
neceſſary and unavoidable Connection, inſomuch that it is im- 
poſſible to conceive them exiſting aſunder, without deſtroying 
the very Ideas compared; we may then conclude, that the 
Propofition expreſſing this Relation, isa Principle, and of the 
Kind we calk ſelf- evident. In the Example mentioned above, 
The Radii of the ſame Circle are all equal between themſelves, 
this intuitive Evidence ſhines forth in the cleareſt Manner; 
it being impoſſible for any one who attends to his own Ideas, 
not to perceive the Equality here aſſerted. For as the Circum- 
ference is every where diſtant from the Center, by the exact 
Length of the deſcribing Line; the Radii drawn tcm the 
ter into the Circumference, being ſeverally equa! to hi 
Line, muſt needs alſo be equal among themſelvos, &Þ wo 11510: 
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the Radii unequal, we at the ſame Tilne ſuppoſe the Circus 5 
rence more diſtant from the Center in ſome Places than in 


ers; which Suppoſition; as ane vre/quit 
_— from a Circle, we ſee there is no ſeparating t e Predt. 
cate from the Subject in this Propoſition, without deftroying 
the Idea, in relation to which the Compariſon was made. 
The ſame Thing will be found to hold, in all our other intui- 
tive Perceptions, inſomuch that we may Feen as an 
univerſal Criterion, whereby to judge of and diſtingiſh them. 
Iwould not however be underſtood to mean, as if this ready 
View of the unavoidable Connection between ſome Ideas, 
was any Thing really different from Self- evidence. It is in- 
deed nothing more than the Notion of Self. evidence a little 
unfolded, and as it were laid open to the Inſpection i the 
Mind. Intuitive Judgments need nobther diſtinguiſhing Marks, 
than that Brightneſs which ſurrounds: them; in like Manner as 
Light diſcovers itſelf by its own Pteſence, and the Splender it 
univerſally diffufes. - - But I have fad enough of felf-evident 
Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore now proceed to thoſg of the 
demonſtrable Kind; which being gained in Conſequence of 


Reaſoning, naturally leads us! to the third; Patt of Logick, 


1 
< 


where this Operation of the Underſtanding is explained. 
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Of Reaſoning in general, and the Parts of which.it conſiſts. 
eee een ill bubba yin Artis A 10 DAL yiou 
Regan Man- Jo E have ſeen how the Mind proceeds in 
tings dae 002 furniſhing itſelf with Ideas, and framing 
wered q antuitive Perceptions. Let us next enquire into the 
- Means of #521 Manner of | diſcovering thoſe more remote Rela- 
ZH, 10om005; which lying at a Diſtance ſrom the Under- 
51127 919w ſtanding are not to be traced, but by Means of a 
:bigher-Exercife of its Powers... It often happens in comparing 
Ideas together, thattheir/Agreement or Diſagreement: cannot 
be diſcerned at firſt View, efpecially if they are of ſuch a Na- 
ture, ag mõt td admit of an exact Application one to another. 
Whenfpr Inſtanet, we compare two Figures of adifferent Make, 
in order to judge of their Equality or Inequality; id is plain, 
that by barely conſidering the Figures themſelves, we cannot ar- 
Lie atian exact Determination; becauſe by reaſon of their diſ- 
agreeing Forms, it is impeſſible ſo to put them together, a3 
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t their ſeveral Parts ſhall mutually coincide. Here then it 
become 
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diſtinct Judgments ; two wheresn 3 ES Fool ee er 
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becomes neceſſary to look out for ſome third Idea, that will 
admit of ſuch an Application as the preſent Qaſęe. requires; 
wherein if we ſucceed, all! Difficulties vaniſſi, and the Reiatienm 
we are in queſt of may be traced with Eaſe. Thus right: lined 
Figures are all reduced to Squares, by Means of which we can 
meaſure their Areas, and determine exactly their ae 
or Diſagreement in point of Magnitude. 

II. Ir now it be aſked, how any third Idea can 1 þ 2 
ſerve to diſcover a Relation between two others: Thit 5 
| anſwer, by being compared ſeverally with theſe 2 
others; for ſuch a Compariſon enables us to ſee ned Rea- 
how far the Ideas with which this third is com- ſoning. 
pared, are connected or disjoined between them- 
ſelves. Ut the = ple mentioned above of two right-Jined 
Figures, if we e re . of tem with ſome quare | whoſe 
Area is known, — find the one exactly equal to it, and the 
other leſs by a_ſquare_I e ude, that the 
Area of the firſt Figure is a ſquare Inch greater than that of 
the ſecond. This er ww, 74 ny Relation between 
any two Ideas, by the" Intervent ſome third with which 
they may be compared, is that which we 2 Gf aſoning, and is 
indeed the chief Inſtrument, by zwhich! on our Diſ- 


- coveries, and enlarge our Knowledge. [NY great Art lies, in 


finding out ſuch intermediate Ideas, as when compared with 
the others in the Queſtion, will Turniſh evident and known 
Truths, becauſe as will, afterwards Ries it is only by Means 
of them, that we arrive at Net lellge of what is hidden 
and remote. 

IIb Fuck Whis har Ghar (d it "appears," that 77 Paric- 
every Act of Reaſoning, neceſſarily includes three that 8 


Relation we want to diſcovers: are fever __ Sis 
pared with the middle Idea, and ia-thifd wherein Ce V3 

they are themſelves connected or disj dinedʒ natcordinge to te 
Reſult of that Compatiſon. ::Now! 5 theoſecond 885 F 
Logick, our Judgments when put into Words were called 
Propoſitions, ſo here in the: third Part; che Expreſhotis of our 
Reaſonings are termed Syllagiſint. Andi hence it fol s, that 
asvery, Act of Reaſoning implies three'ſeveral gudgments, fo 
every Syllogiſm muſt include three diſtin? Propoſitions. 


Mhh a Reaſoning is thus put: into Mordsg ndl appears in 


Fotme of a Syllogiſni, the intermediate Idea made ute: of to 


diſcouer the Agreemtnt or Diſagreement we fearctifor; in called 


the milidle Turm; and the two ideas (themſelves; wityrvhich 
this . ene 80 b e 0s me: e 5 
il 197 1 5 3010. 1 1 2418 £4 19} i153 + 
5 M99 . | 3 


this alone ſufficient. K What would it ayail 5 6 17805 
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M, amples; let. us for Inſtance ſet gurſelyes t6 15 
<eduntabl2.” Ws 520 W bether Men are. | \ accountable Fe, their fl 
919 C ont. As the Relation between the Ts as of. 
”; 0 eee, comes not within: the ene ; 

P 
tlie ind, our firſt Care. muſt be, © to find out ſore thr 5 
that will enable us he. 85 ealily to Zee and trace 1 
A eu. ſmall Meaſure of nl is ſuffi cient t 0. inform. 1 us, 

e 


for 55 Aa FR. unleſs: we 


Inftance,. IV. Bur as theſe, Thiypgs are beſt illuſtrated by 
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hon 


comes neceſl: 2 to eo. 55 13 eee BY 15 1 hoc 
Caſe. It is at t 
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235 hich are 1 003 td WI ape vary as "akin vp. one 
22 70 Conception. Sing 
compare it with the ms Term in the Queſtion, + VIZ, "Man, 
d we. all know b erience, that it may be affirmed of 
*= ving th "B44 Ine of the e Idea formed 
two ſeveral Fragments VIZ, "that Man is poſſe, fed; 0} V Reaſon and 
Liberty; and that Reaſon , and Liberty 175 e, a 
third obviouſſy and neceſſarily follows, VIZ, this Me lan 15 account- 
able for his ons Here then we have 4 complex Ac of 
ning, in Which, according to what has een a lready ob- 
ſeryed, there are three diſtinct ] udgments;. two that 1 may be 
ſtiled previous, inaſmuch? as they lead to the other, a "ry ariſe 
from 0 PETIng So middle Idea, with the two |; Big in the 
Queſt 05K The third. is a Conſequence of theſe previous Acts, 
dove, tom combining the extreme Ideas between them- 
Mm If now, we ut this Reaſoning into Words, it exhi- 
its what, eee 10 


91417 


TH re, poſeſed. Fa Reaſon a Liberty, i dect 
is gol 
« Het : > E 4 77 2 of Reaſon * Liberty. 5 © 085 8 


nts accountable or his Aftions, _ _ ene 
* « Fh Is this 8) yllogiſm we may 0 bferye, i par 
18 are three AK, Propoſiti itions, CT Re 


, three, Judgments, LE in the Ac of Rae 
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here gi 


able for his Actions. For. here, o, Predicts a : 


07 KA Avon Is 


ing, and ſo dif oed; as fo”) Ter refent 'diſtih® what p: 15 
ws the Mind, f in "Wacitie' the Fine" diſtant] Mn 
Ideas. The two firſt "PropoBtions anſwer” thei two previous 
ſh in Reaſoning,. and are called the Premiſſe ſes, be uſe 
are placed before 5155 other. Tbe thirds termed he Oe 
ch 4 ok as being gainec Confequence” of what was: allerti 
in the Premiſſes. We are alfo to. Ie .that the * 
exprefling the two Ideas whoſe Relation we enquire after, 7225 
re Mar "and "Accountablentſs, are in general called the Ex- 
tremass and that the intermediate Idea, by Means of which the 
Relation 1: 1 kraced, viz. A Creature Pol ſed of Reaſm and Li- 
"erty MF takes the Name of the middle Term. Hence it follows, 
the. remaſſes of a Syllogiſm, we are always to under- 
Kent the two Propoſitions, where the middle Term is ſeverally 
LL with the Extremes; for theſe conſtitute the previous 
Bals ine whence the Truth we are in queſt, of is by Reaſon- 
deduced. The Concluſion Jon, is "that other Fropoſition, in 
which the Extremes themſeſves are Joined or ſeparated, Agree- 
ably to what appears upon the above Com pariſon. - All this, is 
evidently ſeen in the foregding 85 Nogitr i u, Where the two Kilt 
Propoſitions which repreſent the rifles, and the thitd that 
makes the Concluſton, are exaQtly agreeable to. the eite 


V 
b EFORE. We take leave of this 1 3 it. 4 "ft 
will be fart her. neceſſary to obſerve, that as the 7 
See is m up of the extreme erms of 
the Syllogilm, To that Extreme, which ſerves. % 
the. Predicate of the Concluſion, g des by the Name | 47 1 
of the Major Term: The 8 5 DET, 1 8555 Frag 


Subject 3 in the fame Propoſition, is, Call erm 
From this Diſtinction of the Extremes, ariſes al fo a. 89 5 


between the Premiſſes, where; theſe e are. 192 


compared with the middle' Term. That Prope tion, whiel . 


compares the greater = ctreme, 'r the Prices of th 
cluſion with the mid e Term; is; cafted the” 1 
tion: The other, wherein the ſame e ' 
with the Subject of the u 

called the Naias. Propoſiti lion. bis is MT ous 
logilm already given, Where u nclute is, 
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his Actions, being connected wi middle Term 1 the 
75 * Creatine 2 25 * Ries 


ir of 1 the, two Premiſſes; 

and Liberty 16 ' accountable, 451 his ini. ives what W 5 Bp 
the N . 77 pofiti tion. In the ſecond "of the Pen es; 1 
Geature Poe fed T Nabe "ny Liberty; a le leſler I 


treme, 
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he middle Term, "whence, it . Tn 


0 5 
2 775 1 all only. add, th lat "when 4.8 It the 185 mn 
1790 Ns by Major 1855 öliti tion is Gi e 0 
ih Bi * ang the Copeluſ ion laſt, ACCort ding 1 We! 1 ale 
done i in that offered above. © 7 8 ob 
Sd I VII. "'Havino this Fleared the Way 1 by ex- 
ee, plainin fuch Ter as we, are ere to have 
Propefi- . p nng.. 1 we 
Lian, Reaſen- occaſion for in the rogreſs of. this Treagle 1 
ing and Syl- may not be amiſs to ere that thoug have 
2 5. * carefully diſtinguiſhed betweent the Ae? of R 'R 70 ſenin 
| and a Hllogiſin, which is no more tha the 1 
preſſion of it, yet common Language j is not ſo critical on this 
Head; the Term Reaſoning being promiſcuoully uſed t to ſigr ay, 
either the Judgments of the Mind as they follow one another 
in Train, or the Propoſitions exprefling theſe Judgments... Nor 
need we wonder that it is fo, inaſmuch as our Ideas apd 
the Terms appropriated to. them, are ſo connected by Habit 
and Ule, that our "Thoughts: fall as it were, ſpontaneouſly, i into 
Language, as. faſt as they ariſe in the Mind; ſo that even in 
ur eafonings within ourſelves, we. re not * wholly, to by 
aſide Words. But notwithſtandin ing tl is red Cope ion 10 


tween 8 and verbal Reaſoning, if af 1 þ a e 
inguj 


< Expreſſion, T thought it needful here to d 


ordet to give a juſt. Idea of the Manner of d educi 
from, Or: While the Mind. keeps ch 70 7 7 1 1 
iew, and combines ' its Judgments according, tei the real 


Evidence attending them, there 1s no great. D of 5 
e eaſonings, becauſe, we carry our C eke 
Farther tha n the Clearneſs of our. Perceptions: . us. 1 
Where . by make, uſe. of. Words the Caſe is often otherwiſe; 
Pot 895 bi vg ore. common, than to let them paſs, without 
17 5 they repreſent; inſomuch that we fre- 


N. 11011 


De 7 5 pa Lone upon Examination appear 
no determinate M ence it greatly 1mports 
Fa 11 5355 Ween | ein and 8 1 and. to 


FE | = 


I 2, XR RS09 


N Ra he common ortns of 1 15 or ta, Panel 
ne 005 without Jegeſſity, 1 ſhall henceforward: conſider 
20 82 5 8 ,Teprete mers real 0 Re, of 55 . 


s as the true 
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uſing the Words Judgment and Propoſiti miſc 
9 5 idering R ee tis PT COP oth on 
udgments, or 'of th the Propoſitio tions; expreſſing Re \ DECA ö 
being the exact Copies One © of 11 5 the w 
in all C Caſes the ſame. Nos is.1t a mall Advantg re that W. WE can 
0 conform to common Speech, 'withou I 57 a OUT” 
Ideas, or runnin into Ambiguity. By, this, Means we bring 
our fs 1 Don a Levef with other Men, readi ly; ,apprehen&ttie 
1 ng: heir Expreſſiohs, and can with Eafe convey dur 
Nook 19 55 Sentiments in their Minds, s. 
Things premiſed, we map in the Is a fogle, 
9 5 fine hene e to be an AR or Operation xf 
1150 nd, ded UE fs me unknown Propoſiti tion, Premiſes may 
i ether Ceuta ous ones that are evident. and known, be intuitive. © 
eſe Fe vious "Propoſitions, in a a ſimple; Act of Truclu. 


ways e that they be of buen ap 1 1 to the 

rſtanding, inſomüch that we a rh to perceive the 

15 h of them as ſoon as Fe 1 lt the "Syllogiſm given 
o b 2 fel evident. Truths, 
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otherwiſe the Condluon & 118 or. wi ferred . Wie A hn gle A 
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fe 


of Reafofling. If for Inſta 2 0 A eature 
/[e, 0 Re "1 and Liberty eite 00 90270 bis. #3 bros e - 
5 cen the 1er and Predicate could ME 
2 45 * who e Attention to the Ideas themſelves 
ropoſition, would 0 leſs, require Y 10 
an t 0 del 5590 deduced from it. In, this Caſe a 10 
middle Term a 70 be ſought for, to trace the Connect 
7 * - and this of © Saf] furniſhes another * Syllogilm, 
by wie wing eſtabliſhed the Propofition i in Queſtion, Abe 
chen, and Bot before, at Libetry to uſe it in any Rieceeding Train 
of Rexfoning. And ſhould” it fo ha appen that "In n this ſeco 
Eſſay, there was ſtill ſome previous Propof ſition w rhoſe 15 
did not appear at firſt Sight; we muſt then ave | Reds 5 
third Syllogiſm, in order to lay open that "ruth the Mind. 


o rhe 
becauſe ſo Ton as the Premiſſes remain un Staiger 
cluſion built upon them muſt be {6 t. Wh n BH N= 
ducting our Thou _ in this Mafin ne „We at! aff riv ok! ge 
IJloeimm, where't e previous Prof tions At Ei Foun Ive ud Nath 
the Mind then reſts i in full Securit 1 0 that Fat he Top 

Oo en Ba paſſed thro 4 3. 555 5 eb 
"Foundation of Self K og 8 e 10d" g e 
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ANT * 65 | 
| LTH "th it miſſes n muſt Me intuitive HO Frogs 


0 previous Syllogiſqs are re uired hk 

. ie Reaſoni ag become) a comple wo 05 
8 ina V Na ſuccefhye. 8 teps. P Frequ 10 
bapperis in tracing 55 more remote Relation of our 
where many middle: Terms being called in, 1001 e 
cannot be made out, buti an. Copſequence of a Series of Ys login 
following one another in Train. But althou h; int 
catenation of Propoſitions, thoſe that form the Premiſſes 6 00 
laſt Syllogiſm, are often conſiderably removed from Self evi. 
dence; yet if we trace the Reaſoning backwards, we ſhall find 
them the Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms, whoſe Premifſes 
approach nearer and nearer to Intuition, in Proportion 2s we 
advance, and are found at laſt to terminate in FE And it 
after having thus unravelled a Demonſtration, we take it the 
contrary: Way; and obſerve how the Mind ſetting out with 
intuitive Perceptions, couples them, together to form a Con- 
claſion, hom by introducing, Wi is Concluſion” into another 
Syllogiſm, . it ſtiſl advances one Step farther ; and ſo Proceeds, 
making. every 7 Diſcovery ſubſervient to its future Pro- 
. we ſball then perceive clearly, that Reaſoning "in t 
kigheſt, Exerciſe; of that F aculty i is no more than Af. ords 10 

Combination of thoſe ſimple Acts, which we have 4 
explained. The great Art lies, in ſo adj uſting our 1 
one to another, that the Propoſitions ſebefallß made die of as 

be manifeſt Conſequences of what goes before, 
For as by this Means, every Conclufion is deduced from known 
and eſtabliſhed Truths, the very laſt in the Series, how far ſo- 
ever we carry it, will have no leſs Certainty attending it, than 
a oy nar IA The age ES, | in Nich. 10 


+ WR, 575 ede a e that i in order. to infer. a 
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fr 655 udement, to 1 5 and connects them in Fang 
every Step of Manger, that e every Stage of the Progreſſion brings 
Ar Fo intuitive Certainty along with it. "And now at 
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Gy 
ONION FE 5 ; diſting guiſhing Faculty of the human Mind. 

ruths, ro cincip! es o Propoſitions that are Already Known 
Thi eviden 65 appears by the foregoing 2 pg Where. we 
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| 2 one. of 5 previous Judgments on nich Xe. Concluſion! 
1401 Fxelts, 
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u leſs it 1 Is, itlelf 4 known” at nd Pa e 
Cee With. ſelf-evident Pr rineiples of l | 
: MIIRG * 


I. Trent is yet” another Obferiiition Sich e 
tu I; HE itſelf, in Conſequence of the above — ths 
Beta viz, that all the Knowledge acquired by Fox W 15 
en, gy far ſoever we Earp our Diſs 2 
cer 7 Js it 1 built upon our intuitive Pefcepti- ant Cortains 
575 War ds 2 he End of the laſt Part we dividet 9. 
„ into ſelf-evident and demonſtrable, and repreſehe 
ed thoſe of | the ſelf-evident Kind, as the Foundation on which 
the-who le 80 iperſtructure of human. Science reſted. This Doc- 
1 10 18. 1 77 abundantly confirmed by what has been delivered 
e preſent Chapter, We have found that every Diſcoyery 
I Pf Reaſon is the Conſequence of a" Train of 8 yllogiſms, 
hes when traced to their Source, always anhin in ſelf= 
evident Perceptions. When the Mind arrives at theſe prĩmi- 
tive Truths, it purſues not its Enquiries farther, as well knows 
Ing, that no Evidence can exceed that Whlch flows from an 
ON, View of the A gteement « or Diſagreement between 
Ideas, And hence it ts, that in üprafelling any 5 Part of 
dee in order to come at the F. 1 der which” Te 
415 intuitive Truths are always the laſt Ref ort of bs Ns 
9 fand „bez vond which it Aims not to advance, 
1005 3555 ae in perfect Security, as havinig now ET 
210 Spring fag k Huntain of all e and Cerrainep, aiglqxs 
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0 its 1 beth | Kinds of \Reafaptng i end fi 
Which, we determine the Genera Gig : 


8 N St p21 
| E have endeavoured in the tg o int 
. Chapter to give as diſfinet x e 10N : bo 
poſlible of an „and of the Manner in WI > git 
it. is conducted. et us now. ent 13 855 1 on the Bi 
coveties made by this Faculty, and, 5 are, which p 
we haue principally 18 View l tl 0 Fonrh of © "AP hs | 
Aims, of ume . BR Na the general” h G Wu g*1 
theſe .two,; 1. To. y 0 hipg 8 11 Fade univerſal” de; 
to, which they, truly belong; and, 2, T's aſcribe” to the! 
"oj ſeveral Attributes, and. roperties in Conſequencs,, of That 


ſcjbution, * 
H. F IRS 


II. Fist then 1 ſay, that one great Aim of 
eff Kid Human Reaſoh is; to determine thé "Genera 450 
Species of Things. We have ſeen in tke firſt Part 
> of this Treatiſe; how the Mid proceeds in Frans 
ing general Ideas We have alf6* ſesn' in the fe- 
Lake” Abd cond Part, how by*Meains of ' theſe general Ideas 
we come by univerſal Propoſitions. Now as in theſe univerfat 


Propoſitions, we affirm ſome Property of a Genus br Species, 


it is plain that we cannot apply this Property to particular Ob. 
jects, till we have firſt determined, whether they are compre: 
hended under that general Idea, of Which the Propetty is 
affirmed. - Thus there are certain Properties belonging to all 
even Numbers, which nevertheleſs cannot be appfted to any 
particulat Number, until We have firſt diſcovered it to be öf 
the Species expreſſed by that natural Name. Hefce Reaſon“ 
ing begins with feferring Things to their ſeveraFDivifions and 
Claſſes in the Scale of our Ideas; and as theſe Divifions are all 
diſtinguiſhed by particular Names, we hereby learn to apply the 
Terms expreſſing general Conceptions, to ſuch particular Ob- 
jects, as come under sur immediate Conſider ation. 
TE. III. Now) in order! to atrive ax theſe Conclu- 
63h % ſions; by which the ſeveral Objects of Perception 


ani fe brought under general Names, two Things ate 


clan of || manifeſtly neceſſary. Firſt, "that we take 4 View 
hy Tere N ofthe Idea (itſelf denoted by that general Name, 
and chrefully attend to the diſtinguiſhing Marks which fetye 0 
chatacteriae it. Secondly, that We compare this Idea with che 
Object under Conſideration, obſerving diligently wherein they 
agree or differ. If the Idea is found to coirefſpond with the" 
particular Object; we then, without Hefitation;Fapply the gene- 
ral Name ; bit if no ſuch Correſpondence intervenes, the Con- 
duſion mut neceſfarily take a contrary Turn.” Let us for 
Inſtandg ratte theo Number Eighty and conſider by what Steps 
we are led to pronounce it an eben Number.” Fit then we 
calbto Mind er aue che the Expreſſion an even Num- 
Aywwlathar-tqas 2 Number divi/ible into equal Parts,” We 
thn EBnifAre ruis lden with the Number Eight. and finding 
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ther mant eſtlytuagreeg eat once the Neceſſity of admit 


ting? the-Conchbſionc Theſe ſeveral Judgments therefore tranſ- 
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fogred itznloathabes and: reduced co the Form of à Syllogiſm, 
appe àu ths {qr } Din eit nogu vagal 


| by which the 
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—— for the Sake of on wn — by 4 
obvious. enough, and might have been obtained with- due . 
out all that Parade of Words; but chiefſy becauſe 2 
it is of eaſy Comprehenſion, and, ſerves at the ſame. 7 

Time diſtin ly to exhibit the Form of Reaſoning, mmm Ü 
y.which Underſtanding, conduds jtſelf in all . 
nſtances of this Kind. Aud hetetit may be ob- 


ſerved, that where the general Idea, to which particular Objects 
are fefexredz is very familiar to the Mind, and frequently in 
View; this Reference, and the Application of the general Name, 
ſeem ta be made without any Apparatus of Reaſoning. When 
we ſee a Hoxſe in the Fields, or a Dag in the Street, we readily 
apply. the, Name of the Species; Habit; and à familiar Ac- 
quaintance with the general Idea, ſuggeſting it inſtantaneouſſy 
to the Mind. We are not however id imagine on æhis Account, 
that the, Underſtanding, departs from the uſual Rules of juſt 
Thinking. A frequent Repetition af Ace hsgets A Habit ; and 
Habits are attended With n getftaiguHromptiſeſs of Execution, 
that prevents our obſerving; the: (evaral, Steps arid Gradations, 
by which any Courſe of Actiah is accompliſhed. But 1n,other. 
Inſtanges; where wie judge not by precontracted Habits, as. 
3 Idea is Very complex, ot leſs familiar to the 
lind 37 we always proceed aceotding to the Fotm of Reaſoning 
eſt bliſhed aboyes:|: A/Goldſmith. for Inſtance, who is in doubt =, 
Gold; firſt, examines its Properties. and then comparing them 
wirh he general Jdeaſignified by that Name, if be finds. a per- 
fegt. Correſpondence, no longer heſitates under what Glaſs: of, 
Metals to rank it. Now what is this, but-following Step by 
Step thoſe Rules of Reaſoning, which wWe have before laid 
down as the Standards, by which to regulatꝭ oui Ihuughts in 
all Concluſions of this Kind 7 18 Ji 99nvyonon. o bat 91s 3% 
V. Non let it be imagined; that our Reſtum bes „fe / gr 
here, becauſe in Appearance bounded te the impo- r A | 
ſing of general Names upon particular Ohjacts, ate 
therefore trivial and of little Conſequences Waun 
of the moſt conſiderable Debates among Mankind, and fuch too 
W regard their Lives, Intereſt, and: Happineſs, turn 
wholly upon this Article. Is it not the chief Employment of 
dus ſeyeral Courts of Judicature, to determine ĩn partieulat 
Inſtances, what is Law, Juſtice, and Equity? Of at Im- 
r is it in many - Caſes, to decide aright, whether zn 
Qion ſhall be termed Murder or Manſlaughter? We ſer then, 
that ng leſs than the Lives and Fortunes of Men, depend often 
Vo L. II. wy I : upon 
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theſe Fer. The Reaſon is plain. Actions when 
= re erred to a general Idea, draw after them all that may 
ned o that Idea; inſomuch that the determining the 
Seng of Actions, is all one with determining what Proportion 
of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Commendation or Blame, c. ought 
ke 43 them. For as it is allowed that Murder deſerves 
Death, by bringing any particular Action under the Head of 
Murder, we of Courſe decide the Puniſhment due to it. 


5 VI. Bor the great Importance of this Branch 
2 Cher of Reaſoning, 5 the Neceſſity of Care and Cir- 
dance of it cumſpection, in referring particular Objects to ge- 
3 by . neral Ideas, is {till farther evident from the Practice 
1 of the Mathematicians. Every one who has read 


Euclid knows, that he frequently requires us to 
draw Lines thro” certain Points, and according to ſuch and 
ſueh Directions. The Figures thence reſulting ate often 
Squares, Parallelog rams, or Rectangles. Vet uclid never 
fuppoſes this from their bare; Appearance, but always demon- 
ſtrates it upon the” ftricteft Priaciples of Geometry. Nor is 
the Method he takes in Any Thing different from that deſcribed 
above. Fhus for Inſtance, having defined a Square to be 2 
Fi ure -bounded by four equal Sides, Joined together at right 
Ahgles; When 1 8 a Figure ariſes in any ConftruQion previ- 
. ous to the Demonſtration of à Propoſition, yet he nevef calls 
= ie by that Name, until he has ſhewn. chat its Sides are egal, 
7 Aud all its Angles right ones. Now this is apf arently | the kame 
= Form of Reafoning, we have before exhibited; in proving Eight 
| | toibe an even Number ; 3.8 will be evident to any one Who 
Ui - reduees it into 2 regular Syllogiſm. I ſhall only: add, that when 
| e 12 Ne 897 Species of any Figure, he is 
then and before at libert to 418 he, to it all the Properties 
© elrbally de Wee that Fi igure, an # thereby render it fub- 
| ſervieus tot 13 utu Fore, of his g * : 5 5 

| | . VING thus ſufficiently explained t 
Sel 8 57 which we are to conduct G in 
4 4 TS 5 80 particular Objects under general Ideas, and 
= dy li- i OR OS Cir Conformity to the Practice and Min. 
n e ers e ering 0 er 
ll rn? «; ſery af the true Way of rendering this Part o 
1 1 5 og -£ Fog 50 "both eaſy hd 7 te by han: 
5 55 e ves t „ele and deter 1 
| . ik 50 em eadily annexed 1 I eite 
de f "as l "our Aim is, 40 Apf by NN 
\ e "Fine Wi Ras fora eldele, er 

ri the Mind, and" Ican'be re 88 
T4 pon 
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.\bo.t f general. Idea Pig 17 — ch it is Wal 


Mi * or 
Ls | poſe TEE” l 
ANY Obje 5 and FALT rying our Attention” eden FL 5 


| On ok bet lie Dang 
ror in Our Realonings,, Let us ſup 


art to mother, we. have. acquainted. ws ves 
Ie oblervable 1 in it. 
Tay: itute ſome, general. Idea, framed ant Cale 8 0 
1250 Banding, and diſtinguiſhed by a particular” Name ; 
Fe thus-known and perceived, neceſfari i, 02 deter- 


25 he ec $ of the Object. and, thereby g ives it a'Right to 


Yang, by PEN that Species is called. Thus four equal 


es joined de at right Angles, make up the Notion of 


7 As this i is wag and invatiable Idea, eqns which 
the ge ame cannot be applied, we never call any parti- 
2175 7 a Sguare, until HDR to have theſe ſeveral 
"Cond itions; and contrarily, wherever 2 Figure is found with 
"theſe Conditions, it neceſſarily takes, the Name of a Square. 
the 885 will de found to hold in all our other ee of 
Ke Kind ; where nothin can create any ifficulty but the 

ant of ſettled Ideas. If for Inſt N pre not determined 
with in ourſelves, the preciſe , a bog! 

naughter ; it will be impodi le. for a 00 dee Whether 
5 9 Action ought to bear Tor 5 Bec cauſe how- 
ever nicely. we examine the Action jk , 


{| 100 21 to. Jude . of elr, TOR SE Liane 
"Bk i 175 tak 80 Care to remove this 9 . 
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perhaps be apt to imagine ; it ni 
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am apt to imagine, that if we were to _— the ſame Car 

about all our other Ideas, as Mathematicians have done abou 

thoſe of Number and Magnitude, by forming them into exact 
Combinations, and diſtinguiſhing theſe Combinations by par- 
ticular Names, in order to keep them ſteady and invariable 
we ſhould ſoon have it in our Power, to introduce Certainty 
and Demonſtration into other Parts of human Knowledge. 


% 21 _— » 
1 * as —_ —_— 


CHA P. III. 


07 Rea ſoning as it regards the Powers and Properties of 
T. 25 and tbe Kelations of our general Ideas. 


TE come now to the ſ&cond great End 
Th Dine, = which Men havein View in Her Rea- a 
ſoning as it Ge namely ; ; the diſcovering and aſcribing to & 
regards the | Things their ſeveral Attributes and Properties. And ch 
Scxences, and here it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between Rea- 10 
ae Lie. ſoning as it regards the Sciences, and as it concerns, tt 
common Life. In the Sciences, our Reaſon; i is em- = 
ploy fed chiefly about uni: fal Truths, it bein by tl em Hen : 
that the, Bounds: of human- Knowledge? are enlarged 1 4 
the! 2 50 of Things into various Claſſes, called: RE Wiſe r: 
nera and 8 pecies. For theſe univerſal Ideas, being ſet up; as p 
the Repreſentatives, of many particular Things, whatever 18 C 
firmed, of them, may be alſo affirmed of all the Indiyiduals 7 fo 
Which they belong. Murder for Inſtance is a general Idea, 2 
repreſenting * 2 certain Species of human Actions, Reaſon tells re 
us that the Puniſhment due to it is Death. Hence every 

particular Action coming under the Notion of Murder, has 

the Puniſhment of Death-allotted to it. Here then we apply 

2 8 Truth to ſome obvious Inſtance, and this is what ; 

66nſtitgtes the Reaſoning of common Life. For Men. a 
2 5 Minarx, TranfaQtions and Intercourſe one with ano- je 
| Is, hay 6. for t © molt. art to do only with particular Ob-. 5 
jects. Our Fr lends and! Relations, their Characters and Beha- C 
Voor; he 100 of 15 ſeveral Bodies that ſurround BY 1 
and the Uſes t tow þ they, may be applied, are what chie y ny 
engage our 5 all theſe we reaſon 5 Wand AC. fo 
Things; and hole e Reſu ilt of our Reaſoning is, the ; app! 1 | 1 
hy Seger 1 Prulhs“ of. the Sciences, in th e he ordinary, T 11 h: 
ee of human Like hen we ſee a Viper we. 2 80 * | 


7 8 | — 
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Wherever we have Occaſion for the forcible Action of W & 6 
to move a Body that makes conſiderable Refi fa & tal 
Care to convey it in ſuch a Manner, that it ſha WK p 
the Object with Impetuoſity. Now all this hapy PENs,: 
ſequence of our familiar and ready Applicuticn 10% 5 

neral Truths. The Bite of a Viper is mortal. all- 
ing upon 4 Body with Impetuaſity, acts very, 750 7 
fitting it in Motion. In like Manner, if we, ſet, ourſelves to 
conſider any particular Character, in order to determine the 
Share of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe that belongs to it, our great Con- 
cern is, to aſcertain exactly the Proportion of Virtue and Vice. 
The Reaſon is obvious. A juſt Determination in all Caſes of 
this Kind, depends entirely upon an Application of theſe gene- 
ral Maxims of Morality: Virtuous _ ee a Vi- 
cious Actions deſerve Blame. 10 

II. Hence it appears, that W as it re- The Steps by 
gards common Life, is no more than the af; gr abi 

neral Properties of Things, to tho fog ral proceed inthe 

Obes with which we are more imm ately. Reaſon: 2 
concerned, according as the are found to be of. conn 
that particular Diviſion or Claf, to Wich the Properties. ee 
long. The Steps then by which we, proceed ate manifeſtly. 
theſe. "Firſt, we refer the Obje et l nder Conſideration to ſome: 
general! Idea o or Claſs of Thit g. "We 2 then ant Nh e ſeve 
Attri ibptes o of that general dea. nd J laſtly, alct all hols 5 
Altri utes to the” 1 Objeck. Thus! in conſider 
1 of T bs we find it. to be of. 75 Slope ed 


in aus; W hen we the ſame Time ref eflect, th at a ge, 
Character i yp eſervin, of Eſteem, it e an Sally 
follows, that empromus is ſo tog. 5 in 
a Hhgl n, in order to exihibt the Fern 1 Reiten "hike 
required, runs thus. 8 9 «Pf 1 3 
Every virtuous Man i 16 work Efiai e at 00 6 \A i 6 Fe : 
 SEMPRONIUS ts 4 Virtuous Jay: 15 r 
Hr Be dien odost Is Worthy 0 25 24 # 4 [xritos 2 
this Syllogi/m it appears, hat b 
affirm any hive of 1 pargelay Ov ject, tha 70 54 . 
ject muff be referred to ſome x e 998 Sempro- moe of , 
2 8 


mus is pronounced” worth of Eſt only in 2 

Cone ace ering being Wirtes . if 

ing 117 r th N general otion. * Henc 1 5 E and. 
lary ConneRion of che various Pit a, 

fotiin „and the De pendence they e in Ange 


we ermini: y; 10 Genera and Species 0 
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chat ttz, RY is the, r n order, ;Nrevious) to th 
etber;.. th Exe conſiſts in aſeribing uy el Fi nt 570 
perties; and Rela PASROS 10H ron we ave. * 4 Spreyidü 


— — — E. — 


Step, and brought particular Objects under genefal Names; 25 
the Properties we aſeribe to Chen are no other than t 'ofe, o 
the general, Idea, it is plain, that in order to 1 1 ol pau 
greſs in this Part of ee we m e g 
quaint ourſelves with the ſeveral Relations 9 utes 
| theſe our general Ideas. When this is done, 723 55 49 
| will be eaſy, and require ſcarce. any Labour or A fen as ber 
1 ing no more than an Ae the general Form bf Rea- 
„ ſoning repreſented in the foregoing Syllagiſm. Now AS we hays 
i already ſufficiently ſhewn, how we are to. proceed in deter- 
mining the Genera and Species of Things, which as We have 
ſiaid is the previous Step to this ſecond Branch of Hugo | Know- 
ledge; all that is farther wanting towards a. due planation 
of it is, to offer ſome Conſiderations, as to the Manner of in- 
veſtigating the general Relations of our Ideas. This is the 
higheſt Exerciſe of thec wers of th ce and that 


— 


A — 


by Means whereof, & we. arrive. at t Diſcovery, of univerſal 


uths ;: inſomuch that our. ed ting im this Way, conſtitute 
that particular Species of Reaſoning, which we, have before 
ſaid regards principally th Scenes 0 af 2502 
Warden IV. Bur that We may conduct © hou os 
Nahe Things „with ſome Order and Method, we beg 755 yith 


with another ; or ſuch, as being more remote and re- 
f quire Art. and Contrivance to bring them. into; "View. . 475 he 


Relations of:the-firſt Kind, furniſh, us with e and felf- 


evident Truths: Thoſe of the ſecond, are traced. Reaſoning, 
_ = Bis: Application | of. intermediates Ideas. WY is of this 
Kind chat we are to ſpeak here, having diſpatched what 

= neceſſary with regard to the other in the ſecond Part. As 
therefore ine ttacing the more diftant Relations of Things, 
we muſta ways have Recourſe to interyening Ideas, and are 
more br leſs ſucceſtfub in our Reſearches, 7 to our 
Acqquaintande with theſe Igeas, and Ability of. appl $2 them; 

F it is evident, that, 0 make a good Reaſoner,. two: b. 85 are 
principally required. Firh,.. an extenſive Knowledge f thoſe 

c 1 — deas, by Means of which Things, map om com- 


- pared; one with another. Secondly, the Skill. dF 40 
„ C80 em bappily, inal u be Inflance 1 
untler er Conſeration. | | 


V. Fer 


a, obſerving, that the Relations of. 4 1 gener ral = 
[ Te are of two Kinds. Either Juch, 15 Ns 
0. diſeover themſelves, upon, ace 1270 one 


437 GAA Nee Fg A 0 3 oF bthe © 
related} among themſelves, and in innumerable Abele Circle 
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V. Fs I ſay, that in order to our ſucceſsful 
Progreſs in Reaſoning, we muſt have an exten“ 
five Knowledge, of thoſe intermediate Ideas hy 
Means of which Things may be compared one With ©izer, : 
another. For as it is not every Idea that Wir Hat. * 
anſwer the Purpoſe of our Enquiries, but ripe ee 
liarly related to the Objects about which we reaſon, fo:urby a 
Compariſon with them, to furniſh evident and known Pruths;z 
nothing is more apparent, than that'the greater N of 
Conceptions we can call into View, the more Hkely We ate 
to find ſome among them, that will help us to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in Experience, 
that in Proportion as we enlarge our Views of Things, and 

row acquainted with a Multitude of different Objects, the 
Reaſonin Faculty gathers Strength. For by extending our 
Sphere of Knowledge, the Mind"acquires a certain Force and 


pearances of its Ideas, and obſerve hat Light they caſt one 
upon another. | | : a 0 10 1351 8131199 973 Sell: 494 
* VI. AND this I take to be the Nea fon that in 7 excel in 
order to excel remarkably in anyone Branch of 77 * 
Learning, it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a' general hath EF: 
Acquaintance with the whole Circle of Arts and cents in 
Sciences. The Truth of it is, all the various zeec 
Bilge of human Knowledge; are very nearly quainted 


8 


Inſtances, fer ve to illuſtrate and ſet off each other. f 1-1; and 


And altho' ĩt is not to bedenied, that by an obſtinate Sclences, 


Application to one Branch of Study, à Man may make conſider- 
Able Progreſs, and acquire ſome Degree of Eminence init yet 


his Views will be always narrow and contracted, and he will 


want that maſterly Diſcernment, which nat only enables us 
to purſue our Diſcoveries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying ehem 
open to others, to ſpread à certain Brightivefs] arohu sthem- 
1 would not however here be underſtobd te mran, that 4 ge- 
neral Knowledge alone is ſufficient for all the Putpdſesef Rea- 


He Sagacity and” Quickneſs, and geen 
7 in pl 7 +- « a | 
| Reaſonihg regards a pattieular Science? ir is fafther mecufibry 
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4 
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ſoning. I only recommended it as proper toglee the Mind a 
ordinary Gecurrentes of Lia But hen wur 


bl 

_ thatwe moreneatly acquaint ourſelves With wit ede rb relates to 
that Science. A genefal n ist god Prefiaration, 

;.and engbles us do proceed Wich Eaſe und! Expediviontin 

what eyer Branch of Learning we applyctb But then ins the 

mute and intricate ane Schence wenne by no 
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en with. Adyantage, until we have per- 
| d the Science to. Which they belong; it being 
iefly, that; we are furniſhed, with thoſe. Intermediate: 

he tr d. to ajuſt and ſucgeſsful Solution 95554 
118 15 Ax, here as it comes ſo naturally in my 
— 4 ref Way, 1 cannot. avoid taking Notice of an Obſer. 
e N Au, that is frequentiy 92 be erg and 

Ar WEED s. to carry in it at firſt, ething ve 

e, 4 9 * — and unaccountable. It is in hort his, 
their great that Mathematicians, even ſuch as are univerſally! 
har are allowed to excel in their own Profeſſioti, and ta 
N have diſcovered themſelves perfect Maſters in the 
Art of Reaſoning, have not yet been always happy in treating 
upon other Subjects ; ; but rather fallen ſhort, not ehly of What 
might naturally have been expected from them, but of many 
Writers much lels; KEW 34 in the, Rules of Argumentation. 
This will 5%, n . 25 eryc extraordinary, if ve reflect on 
What has FA 10.8 abg e Harbematics is an .engaging- 
Study, and M N uy Wo 1 oe ſelves; that Way, ſo wholly” 
plunge into i, Ben he maſt. Part, ut little ac- 


ie 8 g of 2 — ledge. When there 
or they 94 10 e FED F ied, and DOC; others 
ay; Are in 2, Manner pew. and. 25 to tbem no wonder if 
' ing their | Eaton at a and, Becauſe; ; however per- 
10 they may be in the Art of Reaſoning, Yet wanting here 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, AER are neceftary tg furniſh out a 
dug rajn of Propoſitions, al their Skill. and Ability fails chem. 
Föf bare Knowledge of the Rules is not ſufficient. We 

muſt farther have Materials whereunto to apply them. And 
when theſe are once obtained, then it. 4 that an able Rea! 
ſoner difcovers his Superiority, by the juſt Choice he makes, 
and a certain maſterly Diſpoſition, that in every Step of the 
Pröce 0 Carfſes, Hence and Conviction along with it. 
And ait is, that ſuc Mathematicians as: have of late 


with Ola now. ed ge, endeavouring to reach their inmoſt 
1 Mes 0 h. Tai I fay, have by mere Strength 
appy APP ication of Geometrical. Reaſoning, * 
1 17 . ar beyond, what was heretofore judged 
0 h N Knowledge... 4 . a Ft 5 


word 
Hot, 
yn 
E: ape 05 er to. A e Progfeſs i in; Reaſoning; ” 
> amely; the Ska} and Talent of plying inter- 
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I e 1 0 to other Sciences, and not contented 
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ate, Ilens Happilyy2f alt particular Tiabege g 2 
bn under der Cc gebrse And here Thall 12 5 "tn * 4 
novtake up mud Tinte in eh don 755 Rules aj _ 
Precepts, becauſe I am apt to Hin W 
do bud little 8eroiee: Uſe and Pxpe I ce Mar in rug 
tors im the preſent Caſe?! e cians "of 
being able to form perfect Reaſoners by Book” and Rules yet 
werfind Dy Exp g that the Study of theif Ptecepts, does 
not \abvwiays'h any great Degree of Strength to the Under- 
ſtanding In drert, tis the Habit alone 0 Reaſoning, that 


makes à Redfoher: And therefore the true Way to acquire 


this? Falent is, By being much converſant in thoſe Sciences, 
where the Art of Reaſoning: is allowed to reign in the greateſt 
perfection. Hence it was that the Aricients, who fo well un- 
derſtood the Manner of forming th the Mind, always began with 
Mathematics," uu be Talea of their Philoſophical Studies. 
Here the Underſtanding is by Degrees Ped to Truth, 5 
contracts inſenſibly a certain ondn 8 for and fearns never 
to pield i its Aſſen to any Pre Hoh but W 15 the Evidence _ 
u tufilent to -prodiice ful Inviein. ''Fbt this Reafan Plat 5 
has called Mathematical” Pemog 101 890 athar tics. or 7 


| Pargatives of the Sdul, as being the prop & Means tö to Cleanſe, 


it from Error and teſtore that natural Exertife of Po \Fac . 
ties p im yhich juſt Thinking conſiſts. And itſſeed 
it will berrvadily allowed, that no Science furniſhęs ſo Hayy In, 
ſtances; A hap PPy Choice of intermediate Ideds, an 4 
terous/A pplication of them, for the D, 'of 15 * 7 
Enlargement of Knewledge. W N 
IX; Ir cheteſcte we would fon ont Minds td 7% SEED J 
a Habit of Reaſoning cloſely and in train, ue M6 0 
cannot 'taks any more certain Method, than the 4 —_— . 
exerciſing Ertel in Mathematical Deinonftra-” | 
tions, ſo as to contract a Kind of Familiarity with ji" 


them, Not that we Took upon it as nece a rr 
„ ſhould be deep 'Mathematicians, but 55 1 
* Way of Reafoning which that Wi Fg "ne 1 ring 8 5 the. 
„Mind to; they may be able to transfer ito 0 1205 1 0 7 75 8 
* Knowledge; a they ſhall have" ba on. 0 ok N 
* of Reaſoning) every ſingle Argh Th hue Wi 1 


66 a Matherdaticat Demonſtration, the ai on 30 
« dence of Ideas ſhould be folIGw 9 25 
'* c6:the>Soarce 6n Which it bottoms; an 4 Me 3 


* hepences through the whole Train obe Tis in ese 
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* and made uſeful to us, juſt after the ſame Manner, as our 
Bodies are. Would you have a Man write or paint, dance 
<<; og fence well, or perform any other manual Operation, dex- 
${1teroully and with Eaſe? Let him have ever ſo much Vigour 
und Activity, Suppleneſs and Addreſs naturally, yet nobody 
s, expects this from him unleſs he has been uſed to it, and 
7. has employed Time and Pains in faſhioning and forming 
his Hand, or outward Parts, to theſe Motipns. Juſt fo it 
% is in the Mind; would you have a Man reaſon well, you 
© muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in obſerving 
« the Connection of Ideas, and following them in train. 
Nothing does this better than Mathematics, which there- 
« fore I think ſhould be taught all thoſe, who have the Time 
«© and Opportunity, not ſo much to make them Mathema- 
«© ticians, as to make them reaſonable Creatures; for-tho'. we 


all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are born to it, if we pleaſe; 


« yet we may truly ſay, Nature gives us but the Seeds of it. 
6c 6. 


are born to be, if we pleaſe, rational Creatures; but tis 


« Uſe and Exerciſe only that makes us ſo, and we are indeed 
4 ſo, no farther than Induſtry and Application has carried us.“ 
Conduct of the e ponerne. AY 

4 4% of N. BUT although the Study of Mathematics, 
fach Authors | be of all others the moſt uſeful, to form the Mind, 
. ea other Sal- and give it an early Reliſh of Truth, yet ought not 
n other Parts of Philoſophy to be neglef For 
* ＋ there alſo we meet with many. Opportur ities, of 
| 4: N -exerciling the Powers of the L nderſtanding; and 
of Reaſoning. the Variety of Subjects naturally leads us, to ob- 
©: 6101205 erve all thoſe different Turns of Thinking, that 
art peculiarly adapted to the ſeveral Ideas we examine, and the 
Truths we fearch after. A Mind thus trained, acquires a cer- 
Stain Maſtery over its own. Thoughts, inſomuch that it can 
range and model them at pleaſure, and call ſuch into View, as 
:beſt ſuit:ãts pteſent Deſigns. Now in this the whole Art of 


Reaſoning: confifis,: from among a great Variety of different 


Ideas, to ſingle out thoſe that are moſt NN for the Bulinels 
un Had. and: to lay cee 5 uch Wr; that ur 
== gaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a continue 
8 yak —.— Truths, aol be e to ſuch 
Diſcoverics, as at pur firſt ſetting out appeared beyond the Reach 
oof. human Underſtanding · Fol this Purpoſe, beſides tha Study 
of Mathematios before recommended, we: ought. to kD gu- 
-felyes Hiligently to the reading of ſuch, Authors, as have dif 
:-giniſhed-chomſelyes for Strength of Reaſoning, and/2, uf, and 
*gccurite; Manier of Thinking. For it is oblerrbl thx 
„ ..""** on 


2 
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Mmd estefciſed and ſeaſdonęd to Truth, ſeldbm veſtstſatisfied in 
27 Conte _ of me Arguments wr — —.— 
wi be freq ing its own Strength. pu 

Diſcoveries upon — 84 it is moſt —— toluo Thus 
we” hend Lene 4 Habit, of trabing Trach/Fromione 
Stage to® anbthrer, and of inveſti ting choſe . Relations 
and efties; which we afterwards aſcri particular 
Tings, Lacebrding as we find tient comprebendb4alkdept the 
Sfira@Hefis,*t6 which the Properties belong. Andithus hav- 
ng atcedlarſ ſhewn, how we are to diſtribute the ſeveral 
Objects of Nature under general Ideas, what Properties we are 
to": Alcribe to them in Conſequence of that Diſtribution, and 
Mw! to trace and inveſtigate the Properties themſelves; I think 
Five füfneiently explained all that is-neceffary towards a due 
er of rer en e "__ enen | 
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to-examiye 80 1 Ford's and lay og T 
umentatihfi proper to each. In the 7. 90 ogiſms mentioned in 
the fore res gta we may obſerve,” that the midal Term 

is the Ji of the Major Propofition, and d Preditate of 

the  Jdipor, "This Diſpolition,! though” the” moſt : natùfal and 
obvious, is not however neceffary ij it 'frequaitiyi happening, 
that the Middle Term is the Subject in Both the Premiſſes;>or 

the Predicate in both; and — direAlycomrary/to &s 

Bir in the foregoing Chapters, the Prediegte un the A- 

| 1 5 and 120 Subject in aj all, called ga and 1 

iſtris into various Kinds, ealled $7 icialns. 

T7 ah according to their Uſe 67 the Wurd is nothing 
it the Order and Difpoſition' of the idr Jom In 
logittn.” And 2s this Diſpoſition veſts fourfold,ido 
res of 8 — 8 jlms thetice' ariſing, are:fourniniNifnber. 

2 the” ddl, is the Supfect of the/MagoniPropok- 

the Renee of the Minor, we hurt what in called 

Bs gar. If on the other Hand, it W 


iff 
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both the Premiſſes, the Syllogiſm is ſaid to be in the ' /econg 
Figure. Again in the third Figure, the middle Term is he, Fub- 
Fredi- 


: 
LA 


* 


& of the two Premiſſes. And laſtly, by making it the 
cate of the Major, and. Subject of the Miner we £ tain;Syl- 
logiſms in the fourth Figure. | | | 6 
Tl Moodrof II. Bor beſides this fourfold Diſtinctign of 
Slbgiſms., © Syllogiſms, there is alſo a farther Subdiviſion of 
- s them in every Figure, ariſing fr the. &. | ity | 
and Quality as they are called of the Propoſitions. _ By Quan. 
tity we mean the Confideration of Propoſitions as univerſal; or 
particular, by Quality as affirmative. or negative. Now. as in 
all the feveral Diſpoſitions of the middle Term, Fg a 
tions of which a Syllogiſm conſiſts, may be either univerſa 
or particular, affirmative or negative; the due Determination 
of theſe, and fo putting them together, as the Laws of Ar- 
gumentation require, conſtitute what Logicians call the #oedr 
of Syllogiſm. Of thefe {ods there are a determinate Num- 
ber to every Figure, including all the poſſible Ways, in which 
Propoſitions differing in Quantity or Quality can be combined, 
according to any Diſpoſition of the middle Term, in order to 
arrive at a juſt Concluſion. The Shortneſs of the preſent 
Work, will not allow of my entering into a more particular 
Deſcription, of theſe ſeveral Diſtinctions and Diviſions,.; I thall 
therefore content myſelf, with referring the Reader o the. 
Port- Reyal Art of Thinking, where he will find the pd and 
Figures of Syllogiſms diſtinctly explained, and the Rules proper: 
to each very neatly demonſtrated. F 
* „ III. Taz Diviſion of Syllogiſms, according. to: 
2 — Mood and Figure, reſpects thoſe a which 
in g, . are known by the Name of plain ſimple Syllo- 
Mint, giſms; that is, which are bounded to three Pro- 
e poſitions, all ſimple, and where the Extremes and 
middle Ferm are connected, according to the Rules laid down 
above. But as the Mind is not tied down to any one preciſe 
Form of Reaſoning, but ſometimes makes uſe of more, ſome- 


1 


times vf fewer Premiſſes, and often takes in compound and 


oonditiönal Propoſitions, it may not be amiſs to take Notice 
of the diffłrent Forms derived from this Source, and explain, 
the Rules by which the Mind conducts itſelf in the Ule of, 
 Cofitoweso:ns, I 55 in any Syllogiſm, the Major 3s a1 
Huge, conditional Propoſition, | the Syllogiſm, itself i, 
" muNiþ. 2 en 1 414 16 ids 10 booM 

I Tf there. 1 Cod, he aught 70 5 g 4worſh bed. 3 15 1 5 
„Bui there is a Cod: OT NE I L 
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; termed Conditional. Thus: 
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| Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. - | | > 
In this Example, the Major or firſt Propoſition, is We 

conditional, and therefore the Syllogiſm itſelf is alſo ofthe Ki „ 
called by that Name. And here we are to obſerve, that al con- 

ditional Propoſitions are made of two diſtin& Parts: On ex- 
prefling the Condition upon which the Predicate agrees or diſ- 

agrees with the Subject, as in this now before us, there it 4 

; the other joining or disjoining theſaid Predicate and Sub- 
ject, as here, he ought to be worſhipped, The firſt of theſe Parts, 


or that which implies the Condition, is called the Antecedent ; 


the ſecond, where we join or disjoin the Predicate and Subject, 
has the Name of the Conſequent. IA. 7 4s 
V. Trest Things explained, we are farther to 
obſerve ; that in all Propoſitions of this Kind ſup- e « of 
poſing them to be exact in Point of Form, the 17,47 95 
Relation between the Antecedent and Conſequent, hbygi/ms. * 
mult ever be true and real; that is, the Antece- — 
dent muſt always contain ſome certain and genuine Condition, 
which nèceſſarily implies the Conſequent; for otherwiſe, the 
Propoſition itſelf will be falſe, and therefore ought not to be 
admitted into our Reaſonings. Hence it follows, that when any 
conditional Propoſition is alfumed, if we admit the Antecedent 
of that Propofition, we muſt at the ſame Time neceſſarily ad- 
mit une Cgnfequent'z but if we reject the Conſequent, we' arg 
in like Manner hound t reject the Antecedent. For as the 
Antecedent always expreſſes ſome Condition, which flecęffſa- 
rily implies the Truth of the Coeſequent; by admitting che 
Antecedent we allow of that Condition, and therefore gught 
alſo to admit the Conſequent. In like Manner, if it appears 
that the Conſequent 'ought to be rejected, the Antetedent ei- 
dently muſt be ſo too; becauſe, as was juft now demonſtrated, 
the admitting of the Antec dan, *Woulit necevll9 imply the 
Admiſſion alſo of the Conſequennt. 
VI. From what has been ſaid it appears, that 2 ED If | 
there are two Ways of arguing in hypothetical no wb 
Syllogifms, which lead to a certain and 'unavoid- fee 99 - 
able Concluſion. For as the Major is abways a . q ina 
er Propoſition, conſiſting of an Antecses : 
dent and a Conſequent; if the Minw admits t & Antecedint,” 
it is plain, that the Concluſion muſt admit the Conſequetit. 


This is called arguing from the 'Admifon of the Antecedent 
tothe Admimen of the Conſequent, and cotiftitutes thak 
Mood or Species of hypothetical Sypllögiſms, which” is diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Schools by the Name of the Modus ponens,. inaſ- 
ED | | EOS OS OT 
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mch is by it, RT whole conditional Prapoſition, both Ar. 


-cedent is Eſtabliſhed... Tw 27 c b 
or daf i eh ue, and a with Fenſeti Freedom, 
329189 5 0 does nothing : but what itt. > nos 1929219 
ion 2 But Gat is aueh wiſe, and gets bath cle . 

> 2:1Therefore-be duet nothing hut what 18 . 40 7 9111 wb 

* Mors we ſee the Antecedent or firſt Fart of the 89 
Propoſition is eſtabliſhed. in the Minor, and then 4. ning or 
ſecond Part in the Concluſion; whence the Pyllggiſm itſelf 
is an Example of the Moda ponens. But if now we pn tte 
contrary ſuppoſe, that the Alinor rejects the equent, 
it is apparent, that the Concluſion muſt alſo xeject. the Ante- 
cedent. In this Caſe we are ſaid to argue from the Removal 

of the Conſequent, to the Removal of the Antecedent, and the 

particular Mood or Species of Syllogiſms thence ariſing, is 
Salle by Modus iy ; becauſe in it, both Ante- 
cedent and nent, are OY or taken may, as appears 

by the following: i” 65 5) 

uch Gd — not a Being Kae Grednghes: neither woul 
be confult the-Happpineſs of his Creatures, . +. -/ 

E B God does conſult the Happintſe of his Creature: 19 

7 Therefore bo ne Being of infinite Grodneſs,11 -1, 1 "ou 1 
e I. Free two Species tale in the 

"im ions; Class of conditional Syllogiſms, and include all the 
1 — 5 9 poſſible Ways of arguing that lead to a legitimate 

. ee Concluſion; becauſe we cannot here proceed, by 

a contrary Proceſs of Reaſoning, that is, from the 
Removal of the Antecedent to the Removal of the 1 — 
or from the eſtabliſhing of the Conſequent to the. 

. of the Antecedent! For altho'.the Antecedent always 1 
ſome real Condition, which once admitted neceſſarily implies 
the Conſequent, yet it does not follow that there is therefore 

no other Conditian; and if ſo, then after removing the Antece- 
dent, the Conſequent may ſtill hold, becauſe of ſome other De- 


tderminatidn that infers-it. When we ſay: F Stone it expoſed 


Joe Time to the Rays of tbe Sun, it will contract à certain De- 
ratz the Propoſition is certainly true, and admit- 
ing che Antegedent, we muſt alſo admit the Conſequent. 
But as there are other Ways by which a Stone may gather 
Heat, it will-notfollaw,: from the ceaſing of the, hefore men- 
-Zionedd Condition, that therefore the -Conſequent cannot Sake 
>:plare!! In other Words, we cannot argue: Bu the Sigpe, hs 
- (nat deem expoſed ro then Rays: of tbe Sun 3 therefore neither oller 
it hne Degree of Heat © Hnaſmuch as chere arg a, great map) 
| othice Ways; by: which Heat might have been commune d 
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Chap. IV. Of RREASONIN G. =. 
to it: And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the An- 
tecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, no more can we 
from the Admiſſion of the Conſequent to the Admiſſion of the 
Antecedent. Becauſe as the Conſequent may flow from a great 
Variety of different Suppoſitions, the allowing of it does not 
determine the preciſe Suppoſition, but only that ſome one of 
them muſt take place. Thus in the foregoing Propoſition, F 
a Stone 1s expoſed ſome Time to the Rays of the Sun, it will con- 
trat a certain Degree of Heat: Admitting the Conſequent, viz. 
that it has tontrafted a certain Degree of Heat, we are not 
therefore bound to admit the Antecedent, that it has been fome 
Time expoſed 10 the Rays of the Sun ; becauſe there are many 
other Cauſes whence that Heat may have proceeded. + Theſe 
two Ways of arguing therefore, hold not in conditional Syllo- 
giſms. Indeed, where the Antecedent expreſſes the only fo 
dition on which the Conſequent takes place, there they ma 
be applied with Safety; becauſe wherever that Condition is 
not, we are ſure that neither can the Conſequent be, and fo 
may argue from the Removal of the one to the Removal of 
the other; as on the contrary,” wherever the Conſequent 
holds, it is certain that the Condition muſt alſo take place; 
which ſhews, that by eſtabliſhing the Gonſequent, we at the 
ſame Time eſtabliſh the Antecedent. But as this is a very par- 
ticular Caſe, and that happens but ſeldom, it cannot be extend- 


\ 


ed inté a general Rule, and therefore affords not any ſteady 
and utſiverfal Ground of Reaſoning upon the two for ing 
Suppoſttions "pu 
n III. As from the Major's being a conditional i ons 
Propoſition, we obtain the Species of conditional 1 The Manner 
Syllogiſms; fe where it is a disjunctive Propoſi= fh e Ne 
tion, the Syllogiſm to which it belongs is alſo call 
ed Diijuntiive, as in the following Example: öl 50: 
Tze World is either felf-exiftent, or the Wark 57 Jom foute 
= | er of ſome infinite Being. a Een open og ,h5b 
But it is not ſelf-exr/iemt, nor the l int af nit Bang. 
Dyperefore it is the Wark of un infinite Bain wN and 
Now a disjunctive Propoſition is that, where of ſeveral Prę- 
dicates, we affirm one neceſſarily to belong tothe Subjest, 
to the Excluſion of all the reſt; Bat lee that particular dhe 
undetermined! Hence it follows; that as ſoon as! we determũhe 


tte partienlar Predicate, all the reſt are of:.courſe-td be te- 


Jecken; or if we reje all the Predibates but one, that dne 


"neceffarily takes plate. When therefore in a din Syl- 
N Togim;” the ſeveral Predicates are [enumerated in the Majar; 
Feine Manu eſtabliſhes any ons of theſe! Predicates, che nn 


cluſion 
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remove all the reſt; orziñ ü ela Afiahy all 
— Sh wry .are.:remavted; ithiz:Qonciuſion-thuft we. 
cellacily el ily eſtabliſh, that one. Thus in the argunftiveSyNogittit 
VER, above, - Major aſſi rms anc of: the three Predicates to 
| —.— > be, Earth, wiz, Self trwftance, on that it is the Work 
7 -& 2575 or chat it is. rb M art i an infitute; Being. Tuo 6 
dicates are removed in the Minor, wit. & 
and the Work of a finite Being Hence the Conf! ich . 
farily-aſcribes to it the third Rredicate, and affirms that it is 1% 
Mort of an infinite. Being. If now we give the Syllogiſm and 
ther Turn, inſomuch that the Minor nor may eſtabliſh one of the 
Predicates, by affirming the. Karth to be the Production uf un 
8 Being; then the Gongluſion muſt remove the other two, 
erting it tobe :peither: /eſnexytents; nor th H/ork of 4 42 
Being. | Thels1are:theo Eons of Resſoning in theſe 
Syllogiſms, the Iuſtneſsg of which appears at firſt Sight; ye 
that there can he no ther: is evident from: the very ature of 
a disjunqtive Propoſitionnoi 1 
4 ELN IN 1 Syllogiſins kirk 
. . mentioned, be mf obſerve, that the Parts are 
compleat ;; that is the chrer Propofitions of which: 
_-othey conſiſt, are repreſented in Form. But it often 
88 rhat ſame one of, the Premiſſes is not only an evidem 
IJruth, but alſo familiar and in the Minds of all Menz iff 
* Caſe it is uſually omitted, whereby e Raue ati. impetiect 
iſm, that ſeems to be made up as x only two Propoſitions, 
— d we, for Inſtance, argue in this Manner n die Noch 
Every Man is mortal - 71 ny 1n2muge eig 
de aſone every King it mortal. Ny 
The Syllogiſm appears to be imperſott, as + confiting but of | 
two: Propoſitions. Vet iti is really compleat, only the Minor 
[ Every King is 4 Man] is omitted, and left to the Reader to 
ſupply, being e eee familiar and evident, that it 
cannot eſenpe hunn. f 
on 251it DX. Terr ſeemingly ampere SyNlogiſms are 
ni called Hubjmemet, and occur very frequently in 
| _ yd 3i inReawoving, eſpecially where it lakes a Part of 
common Converſation. Nay there is a particular Elegance % 
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them becnuſe nt diſplaying the Argument in all its Parts, 

| Ice Tortiewhats tothe Exereift and Invention of the- M 
3 ourſelves; and Veen 
to ſhare in the Diſcovery of hat r to ud ND 

is. che great, Secret ſof fine Mriting, ſo to frame and put'tog 
theraus:Þ Houghts;, as to give f 1 Play to the 81 5 
ginatipny: and; draw.” . Inch of Mery bh, 
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N that che foregoing m, "Oo might 
have been red ed to a ſimple, as well as an pee ö Y 
Kaim. This wilt be eident to any, one who? er ſelf 
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-21668 evideat! that this Soriret, as well as the laſt, amay be 


reloloed into Series of diſtinct Syllogiſms, wit this enby 
Difference, that here the Syllogiſms are all conditional. But 
aguthe Condufion! of the laft Syllogiſm in the Seried, is the 
ſame With the Conclufioniofi the Sordtts; it is plain, that this 
alſo is 4 compendioùs Way of Neaſoning, whoſe Evidence 
ariſes from the Evidence of the Ley. eu ee nene 
which erg be refolved[” 10 !! of ypovcyh 
Je Grind XV. I come: now to that: Kit: oft . 
mw: fa bing. ment, hac“ Logicians call“ Indumion; in order 
5 to the right Underſtanding of which, it: ift be 
" REA neceſfary to obſerve, that our (general Ideas ate 
Jer uhe wal Part capable of various Subdiviſions. > Thus the 
Idea of the loweſt Species, may be ſubdivided jnto-its;;ſeveral 
Individuals, the Idea of any Genus, into the different Species 
it comprehends, and ſo of the: teſt: i: If: then we fuppolcrthi 
Niſtribution to be guly made and ſo as to take in the-whble 
Extent of the Idea to which it belongs; then it is plain, that 
alls the Subdiviſions: ot Patts uf any Idea taken together, con- 
ffitzüte that whole Idea. a0 bus the ſeveral Individuals of — 


Species taken together cunſtitute che whole: Species, and al 


the vous Species: comprehended under ang Genus» make 


vpithewhole Genus. Thisfbeing allowed, it is apparent, ihãt 


whitever>nay:be*affifmed: of aft the ſeneral Subäiviſts And 
Claſſed-of: an) Idea; ought to be afirmed-ef the hae gener 
Idea, to which theſe Subdiviſions belongs di What! may be 
aflirmed.of: all the Individuals of any Species may be affirmed 
| of the whole Species; and what may — aſfitmed of all the 
Species, of any Genus, may be alſo affirmed ef the whole 
Genus; becauſe wlll the Individuals taken together, ate the 
ſame with the Species, and all the Spots taken together, the 
ſake wihithe Genus 
% För ant C XVI Furs Way of. arguing, where we in⸗ 
Structure of fer univerſal ly: concerning any Idea, what we 

du Argue? had before affirmed at denied ſcfaritely]] ofcalt 
nia  tterferetaioSubdivifiens\and Parts, is called Reafon- 
ing by by Sr Fades, [Thus i6 we ſuppoſe the 8 
Animals, ſubdivitied Into; Mien, Beaſts, B Birds, Inſectas and 
Fiſhes, ad chen: geaſon concerning them after! this- Manner: 
din baͤnn Pmoercafi beginning-i/Actiony," all Haaſii, Birds 


an nn pave? a r. e, begiuming Maulien; all Fiſher 


 hav@\g/Powrrief \begonnivig 2{Motion:;: :#herefere vll Anima ohavi, 
4 orbel offi beginnings Mohn. Fhe Afgument is an Hide“, 
th, 2\Whenixhe. I ng are juſt, 10: a5 to take in the, 


Whole nas Ide, arid the? ee iso petſect, . 
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tural Sagacity and Quiekneſs of Mind; N yet, 1 4005 
Experience, that even here much may be 
born Application and Induſtry. In order to?!) 9 81 0 
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as it- Lan eargy its. -Views from one to another, wake great Eaſe 
and Expedition, It is . thence enabled. to run oyer.all;the Parts 
ſe aratefy,. and Arhereby riſe to a Joſt, Conception of the; Whole! 
he fame Thing happens in all gur other complex ;Notions,. 
eſpecially when they grow very large and Nee icated; for 
then it is that we become Ky 2 a of the N Alas, of. eter 
bliſhing a' certain, Order and . Gradation in Manner of 
combining the Parts. This has been arcodyexphined at 
ſome Length i in the Chapter of the Compolitian'» and'/Refolu- 
tion of our Ideas, where we have traced the gradual, Progteſi 
af the Mind through all the different Orders of Þ Pergergion, and 
ſhewn, that the moſt expeditious Way of arria ing at! a juſt 
Knowledge of the. more compounded Notices o of, the Uoder- 
ſtanding, is by advancin regularly, through all the intermediate; 
teps. Hence it is caſy to Fare what Advantages: muſk; 
ariſe from a like Conduct, in ard” to thoſe. Aeveral- Nele 
tions and Connections, upon which . the Inveſtigation 
Truth depends, For as b) this "Means We; are; enabled 10 
bring them all within the Ned gf the. 1 they can each 
their Turns be made uſe, 855 upon * and furniſh, 
chi Aſſiſtance towards the Diſcoy ry of What We are in 
| of. Now this i is of principal Conki deration in the Buſi-1 
neſs of Invention, to have our Thoughts 11 eee 
Command; that in comparing Thing 8. e in order to 
diſcover the Reſblt of their mutual onne4 ions, and nd. Be 
dence, all the'ſeveral, Lig hts that, tend to the cl Aude 
ject we are upon, may Sie diſtinctiy open to Underſtands: 
ing, ſo as nothing material ſhall eſcape its View: uſe an 
Overſight of this. Kind in ſumming up "the, A Accaunt, mult; 
not only greatly retard its Advances, but in many. 2aſcy, check 


its Frogreſs 1 Rl 455% % i lt 
. III. Bur ſecondly,” Coal Advantage, ari- 
abling us i © ling from this orderly Di fition is, that hereby 


ef we free tbe Mind from 1 unneceſſary Fatigue, 
3 and leave it to fix its NAN 905 Part 
by, he be fepyrately,' without perplexing, itſelf. with the 
ation of Conſideration of the Whole. Un ange keen 
Truth, © wie have already obſeryeg,. are only. to, be. traced, by 
ICE Means of the Relati ion Ire 44 and Qibers:, 


4. "When therrlore: :theſ Relati D become 
very numerous, it mut need 8 great e 1 8 wers 
it to have its Attention ok ther aw 9 5 after 
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Chap II. f MEZ THOR. =_ 
Diſtribution of Things, as it aſcertains diſtinaly the Place of 


each, enables us to call any of them into Vie at E leaſure, 
een the preſent Conſideration of it becomes neceſſaty. 
Hence the Mind, proceeding gradually through the ſeyeral Re- 
lattons- 90 its Ideas, 'and marking the Reſults,: of them at 


" ak 2 en ea Always proportion its Enquiries, to its 


gag th ; nfining itſelf to ſuch a Number of. Objects, 
a it Ab and manage at Eaſe, ſees more. diſtinctiy all 
the "Cofiſuietices that ariſe from comparing them one with 
another; When therefore it comes afterwards to take a Re- 
view of theſe its {everal Advances, as by this Means the 
Amount of Every Step of the Inveſtigation i is fairly laid open 
to its Inſpection, by adjuſting and putting theſe together in 
du Order and Wiethod, it is enabled at laſt to diſcern the 
Reſult of the Whole. And' thus, as before i in the Compoſi- 
tion of our Ideas, fo Tikewite here. in. the Search and Diſco- 
vety of Truth, we arr Fain. to pro eed gradually, and by a 
Series of ſucceſſive Stages. For the 40 o many Reſting- 
Places to the Mind,, Wbence to. , took; a Ig ' ſurvey the 
Concluſions. it has already gain ned; 0 A at, Helps they 
afford, towards the ee e 5 e Ah ml . 


I Neale tien e is fre ene 


large to Shme Within the View of the Mind at once and 
therefore & dered in chat Light, may be {aid ain tc en. 
ceed its Grafp ; yet the ſeveral Steps f the Iny ęſtiga ton: 
themſelves, = often eaſy and manageable; enough ; ſo that by 
proceeding. gradually from one to another, and, Wesen, 
maſteritig the Parts as we advance, e on pur Reſcarchas 

with wonderous Diſpatch, and are at length canduged text 

very Truth, with a View to the Ne — 


quiſition itſelf was ſet on foot. 


10 noise — in 
IX. Bur now perhaps it may ok 6k ebe aud. de 
proper if we endeavour to illuſtraze theſ x Ge panel, 
ſervations by an, Example, and ſet Fe es 19, 2 
trace the Conduct and Manner of the Mind, . D 
when employed in the Exerciſe, 0 1 Is VEnLign; exraratit.0! | 
Theres are? two gr. t Branches of pe athemngy 110 8 Heul 
ties l e tted to furniſh, Uh with. Medelndnbthim! 
Way * Arith 1 mean, and Algetr a. Algebra 1 


yur 8 0 
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flly known to be the; cg En andyPriociple neee, 
and in Arithmetic, too, we: are {frequently;put! upon the. find- 
ing out of upknown:; Numberz by, Means: of their, Relations 
and Connections with others that ate known zg as here it is 
required” to find a Number, equal te the Sum of, two others, 
or the Product of two others .ehuſe to herew my EN 
amples chiefly from the laſt Scienge, both becauſe they Will 
be more within the Reach of, thoſe, ſor whom his -Ttemife 
i principally deſigned; as likewiſe, becauſe Atithmetic ſur- 
niſbes the beſt Models, of a happy Sagaèſty and Manage- 
ment, in elaſſing and Wenne our Perceptions. Ss that here 
more than in any other Branch of human Knowledges we ſhall 
have an Opportunity of obſerving, baw much an orderly. Dil. 
poſition of Things, tends ton the Eaſe and Succuſs, of Our En. 
quiries, hy leaving us to canvaſs the Parts ſeparately, and there. 
_ by riſe. 0 4 gradual: Conception ef the Whole, without entan- 
ling ourſelves with top many Conſiderations at once, in an 
ungle Step of. the: Inveſtigation: Fon it will indeed be found 
that a Nexterity: and: Addeef;in;the Uſe of this Jaſt Advan- 
tage, ſerues to facilitate and promote our Diſcoveries, alnoſ 
| deyond Imagination or Belief. bis H Tac 209 no ini n 
„ee N. We, have:(already;. explained. the Manner 
Neale en, ol reducing: Nusibers into Claſſes, and of giſtin- 
SKirbumtieft Dow! We are farther to ohſetve, chat the preſent 
2121 ; „ Mechod of Notation is ſo contrlved, as en t 
| folio withuhe Form of numbering.- Hor aa in he Names of 


Numbers, we riſe from Luits to Tens, from! Taus tor Hundreds, 


from Hyansredi to Tbeuſand, &. fo; like wiſe ing their Nota. 
; tion, the ſame Eigures, indifferent Places, Lignity-theſs: - 
veral. Combinations. Thus 2 in the firſt Place on the right 
Hand denotes two. nit, in the ſecond Place. it expreſles ſo 
miidy Tens, in the third Hundreds, in the ſourth Thouſands, 
By:ichis Means it happens, that when a Number is writ- 
ten down in Figutes, as every Figure in it expreſſes ſome 
diſtinct Combination, and' all theſe Combinations together 
makeup the total. dum :; ſo may the ſeveral Figures be canſi - 
dered astthetdonſtituent arts of the Number. Thus the Num- 
bor»84 361 i evident hylthælyery Notation diſtinguiſhedi into 
ſoun Pam, mark i by the four Figures that ſerve t expreſs-iti) 
For chef rſt denotes: r Thayfand, the ſecond; four Hundradi 
the third. Thirtzꝭ on three: Tuns and the fourth Sia, ITcheſe (er! 
veral Parts, an they here appear in a canjoined Forma may; 
yet be alſo expreſſed ſeparately thus, 2000, 400, 30 and 6, and 
the Accounts exactly the ſame. MN 7 = 
—_ Tur 
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tion diflinguiſhes them into different Parts, we muſt content 


telt w Numbers/: And therefore, theſe different Sums, unit- 
ed Can pot @pethery according” to the eſtabliſhed Rules of 
Notation will be” the very Number we-are in queſt of. Let 
it de propoſed, for Inſtance, to find a Numbet equal to the 
dum of theſe two: 24 26 fnd 4352. As the finding of this 
a ſingle Effort of per; wat would be too violent an Exer- 
be for the” Mind; 1 eonfider the Figures repreſenting theſs 
Numbers, as the Parts of which'they-eonſift, and therefore ſet 
myſelf to diſesver their Sutus one after another. Thus 2 the 
firſt Figure on the right Hand of the ne, added to 6 the firſt 
Ins eu bel right, Hans of the other, inakes 8, which is 
therefore the Sum of theſe two Paris. Again, the Su of 
Fand 3, the two Figures or Parts in the ſecond: Place, islike: 
wife 8 Bat now as Figures in the ſecond Place, denote not 
limple Lit but Ten; hence it is plain, that's and 3 here, 
ſigniß five Neus and three Tens, or 50 and 30, whelſe Sum 
therefore muſt be eight Tauts, or 80. And here again I call t 
Mind; that having already obtained one Figure of the gum, if; 
I plaee that now found immediately after- it, it will thereby 
ſtand alſo in the ſecend Place, and ſo really eupleis; a5 it 
ought-to'do, eight Tem; or 80. And thus it is happily con- 
trived,” that though in the Addition of Tens, I conſider che Fi- 
gutes compoſing them as denoting only ſimple Vail, which 
makes the Operation eaſter, and leſs perplexed 2 the 
Plat their 8Sum obtains in the Number found, it &preſſcs ,t 
rea Amoufitef the Parts added, taken in their full and complete 
Values. The ſame Phing happens in ſumming chethiandredlt 


, * 


aud Thayfands'; chat is, though: the | Figguaes-exprefling; zheſe 


Combinations, àre added togeꝛher as fingptd Ln yer Their | 


Suns Rahding inthe; third nd fbufth Nacerof He NMuaber 
boahd) thbreby really denote Hundreds and Thoufandz, aud fol 
ipteſett "the true Vülue of the Parts added 094d . 
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XII. Hers then we have a manifeſt Proof, of 
Becauſe inthe the great Advantages derived from an artful Me- 
2 hol of claffing our Perceptions, For as the Num- 
Ai,“ bers themſelves are by this Means diſtinguiſhed into 
the Mind is different Parts, which brings them more readily 
Ft to liel or within the Compaſs of the Uaderſtancing; ſo by 


Hague! taking theſe Parts ſeparately, the Operations a- 
bout Numbers are rendered very eaſy and ſimple. 


And indeed it is particularly worthy our Notice, that tho” in 
adding two very large Numbers together, the whole Preceſs is 
of ſufficient Length; yet the ſeveral Steps by which it is 
conducted, are managed wich incredible Diſpatch, and ſcarce 
any Fatigue to the Mind. This is apparent in the Example 
3 above, where we fee, that in every Advance from one 


Part to another, nothing more is required, than to add to- 


gether the two Figures in the like Places of the Numbers to 
be ſummed. But what is yet more wonderful, tho' in the 
Progreſs of a long Operation, the Figures riſe in their Value 
as we advance, and grow to ſignify Thouſands, IAillions, Bil- 
Bons, c. yet fo happily are they contrived for expreſſing the 
different Parts of Numbers, that in every Step of the Proce- 
dure, we conſider them as denoting only ſimple Units, all 


other Deficiencies being made up by the Places their Sums ob- 


tan in the total Amount. And thus it is ſo ordered -in this 
admirable Form of Notation, that however large the Numbers 


derte that come under Examination, they are nevertheleſs ma- 


naged with the ſame Eaſe as the moſt ſimple and 0 Wious 


Collections; becauſe in the ſeveral Operations about them. 


_ the Mind is neither tied down to the View of too many Parts 


at once, nor entangled with any Conſiderations regarding the 


. : * 


15 Bulk and Compoſition of thoſe Parte. Jl 
XIII. Ax if theſe Advantages are ſo very 
In farther manifeſt in the firſt and ſimpleſt Rules of Arith- 


3 metic, much more do they diſcover themſelves 
- aid. in thoſe that are intricate and complex. Let A 
ation, Man endeavour in his Thoughts, to find the Pro- 


duct of two Numbers, each conſiſting of twenty 


or thirty Places, aud that without conſidering the Parts ſepa- 


rately; I' believe he will ſoon be ſenſible, that it is a Diſco- 


very far beyond the Limits of the human Mind. But now in 
the progreſſive Method above explained, nothing is mote 


fimple-and eaſy. For if we take the firſl Figure on the left 


Hand of the one Number, and by it multiply every Figure of 
the 6ther ſeparately; theſe ſeveral Products connected ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Notation, muſt truly fe. 


| preſent 
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Chap. Il. Of MeTuor. ' 6 
preſent- the total Product of this, other, by that Part of the 
multiplying Number. Let us ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, the Fi- 

e in the Unit's Place of the Multiplier to be 2, and tha 
three laſt Places of the Multiplicand to be 432. Then,. 2 


multiplying 2 produces 4, which therefore is the firſt Part 
of the Product. Again, 2 multiplying 3 produces 6. But 
now: 3 ſtanding in the ſecond Place of the Multiplicand, de- 
notes in its real Value three Tens, or 30, which thereſore 
taken twice, amounts to ſix Tens, or 60. And accordingly 
the Figure 6, coming after 4 already found, is thereby 
thrown into the ſecond Place of the Product, and fo truly 
_ expreſſes 60, its full and adequate Value. The ſame Thing- 
happens in multiplying 4, which ſtanding in the Place o 
Hundreds, its Product by 2 is 800. But this very Sum the 
Figure 8, produced from 2 and 4, really denotes in the total 
Product. Becauſe coming after 64, the two Parts already 
found, it is thereby determined to the third Place, where it 
of courſe expreſſes ſo many Hundreds, This Proceſs, as is 
evident, may be continued to any Length we pleaſe; and it 
is remarkable, that in like Manner as in Addition, tho” the 
Value of the Figures in the Multiplicand continually riſes 
upon us, yet we all along proceed with them as. ſimple 


Units; becauſe the Places of the ſeveral Products in the total | 


Amount, repreſent the juſt Reſult of ' multiplying the Figures 
together, according to their true and adequate Value. 
- XIV. Having thus obtained the Product by ß 
thefitft Figure of the Multiplier, we next take 2 
that in the ſecond Place, and proceed with it in 3 


the ſame Manner. This ſecond. Operation gives | — 


us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as a fim- 7 Addition. 


ple Digit. But as it ſtood in the ſecond Place, 

and therefore really. denoted ſo many Tens, hence it is plain, 
that the Produa now gained muſt be yet multiplied by 
Ten, in order to expreſs the true Product fought, - This is 
Accordingly done in the Operation, by placing the firſt Fi- 
gure of this ſecond Product, under the ſecond Figure of the 
tirſt Product. For this when they come to be added to- 
gether, has the ſame Effect as annexing a Cypher, or mul- 
tiplying by Ten, as every one knows who is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the Rules of ' Arithmetic. In like Manner, 


when we multiply by the Figure in the third Place, 'ag+this 
new Product b led ſill one Figure backwards, We in 
Effect annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hundred. . - 
And this we ought certainly to do; becauſe having conſider- 
ed the multiplying Figure as denoting only ' fimple Units, 

W 


— 
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when it really expreſſed ſo many Hundreds, the firſt Opera- 
tion gives no more than the hundreth Part of the true Pro- 
duct. The Caſe is the ſame in multiplying by the fourth br 
fifth Figures beeauſe the Products ſtill running backwards, 
we thereby in effect annex as many Cyphers to chem, 2 
brings them u eee to their fefpective adequate Va, 
lues. By this « e | 
Multiplier in every Advance, denote ſtill higher and higher 
Combinations, yet we all along proceed with them as ſimple 


Digits; the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral. Products, in order to 


Addition, — for all the Deficiencies that ariſe from 
this Way of conſidering them. When in this Method of Pro- 
„ eee eee the Product of the Multiplicand in- 
to all the different Parts of the Multiplier, by adding theſe 
Products together, we obtain alſo: the totał Product of the 
two Numbers. For ſince the Whole is equal to all its Parts, 
nothing is more evident, than that the Product of any one 


Number into ah6ther, muſt be equaF to its Product into 
all the Parts of that other: And therefore the ſeveral parfial 


Products united into one Sum, cannot but truly repreſent” 
the real Preduct ſought. V tl oi 10 Tc 


beta! NV. Tnus we fee, that in Que ſtions o 


© Operations ey Multiplication, tho* the whole Proceſs is fome-' 


being carricd-" times ſufficiently long and tedious, yet the ſevetal 
* —5 Steps by which it is carried on, are all very lebe! 
Slave Me- to the Powers of the Underſtanding. For from” 


thod, render- 


ed caly and the Account given above it appears, that nothing | 
antelligible. more is required in any of them, than barely to 0 

multiply one Digit by another. But now this 
eaſy Rule of Operation, is wholly derived from the before- 


mentioned Addreſs in claſſing our Perceptions. For to this 
it is owing, that the Numbers under Conſideration are di- 


ſtinguiſned into Parts, and that the ſeveral Parts are alſo 
clearly repreſented to the Mind, in the very Form of No- 


ans it happens, that the” the Figures of the 


tation. Now as theſe Parts have an invariable Relation one 


to another, and advance in their Value by an uniform Law 
of Progreſſion; the Underſtanding, by Means of ſuch'n Link? 


can eaſily hold them C ether, and carry its Views from 2 


Stage to Stage without Perplexity or Confuſion. Hence it 
happens, that however large and mighty the Numbers are, 


ſo as far to exceed the immediate Graſp of the Mind; 
yet by running gradually thro' the ſeveral Combinations of 
which they are made up, we at length compreliend them 
in their full Extent. And becauſe it would be impoffihle for 
| bels one in⸗ 


the Underſtanding, to mükfply very large Num 


* 7 
* 


* 
0 


of their; uſual Track, find Ne een im 
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to another by à ſingle Effort of Tbought ; therefore here alu 
i. conſiders - the Parts ſepatately and taking them in an 
orderly Series, advanchs by a Variety; of ſueceſive Stena 
It is rue indeed in the Progress of the 8 stion che ſeveral. 
Figures riſe in their Value: But this Conſideration enters 
not the Work itſelf. For there, as we have al: eadyſeen, tho 
the Characters are taken as denoting only {imple Units, yet 
the Order and Diſpoſnion of the partial Products, exhibits 
each according to its real Amount. Hence in evety: Step 
we, have only to multiply one Digit by another, Which ast 
is attended with ſearce any Difficulty, the whole loge 
catried on with wondrous Diſpatch. And thus by an Ses 
of eaſy Operations, we at length riſe to Diſcovenies, Wwhian 
in an other Method of Procedure, would have been found 
al ether beyond the Reach of the Mind. 11 2901 5 rho 
XVI. Ser therefore by a due and orderly es e 
Diſpoſition of our Ideas, we can bring the moſt. . laſing, r 
wide and extended Objects, upon a, Level with , „ 
the Powers of the Underſtanding: And ſince by Peck 2 
this Means alſo, we abridge the Fatigue and Las ; IV! 
bour of the Mind, and 8 to ny on 1 — 
Reſearches in a progreflive Method, without whic „ 
Contzivange,\alwoſt all the more remote and diſtant Trahs 1 - 
of [the; Sciences, muſt have lain for ever bid from our 
Knowledges I think we may venture to affirm, that the 
Art of regulating and claſſing our Perceptions, is the grea . 
Mean and Inſtrument of Invention. It is for this Reaſon 
that I have; endeavoured in ſo particular a Manner to ius 
ſtrate ĩt from Examples in Numbers; becauſe we have here 
not only a perfect Model of the Art itlelf, but ſee alſo in 
the cleareſt Manner, what Helps it furniſhes, towards a 
ready Comprehenſion of Objects, and a maſterly Iaveſtiga + 
tion of Truth, Nor let any one find Fault, as if weſhbad 
inſiſted; rather, too long upon Matters that are; obvious: and 
known to all. Fer am apt to think, that tho? very ſer 
are Sttangers to the received Method of Notation, andthe - ; 
commart Rules of Operation in Arithmetic; yet it is not 
every one: that ſets himſelf to conſider the Addreſs and Saga- 
city, that way be ſeen in the Contrivance of them, or ea... 


unrayel thoke;; Principles of Inveſtigation, Which we have herr 


ſo clearly / degyced, from them. And this I take to be theses 
Reaſon, hat v ſometimes meet with Inſtances of Men, wo 
tho tharqughly, verſed in the; Art of Invention, with regard 
to ſome particular Branches of Knowledge; yet if taken tft 


lately nk 3 


Of 


* 
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as if wholly bereft of Genius and Penetration. with ch 
Men Inyention is 2 mere Habit, carried on in à Maller 
purely mechanical, without any Knowledge of the 'Gt6i 
and 1 n which the ſeveral Riſes. of ToviMiation 
are founded. Hence they are unfurniſhed with tho eral 
| Obſervations, which may be alike uſef b e in all 'Sci- 
ences, with only ſome little neceſſary ariations, ſuited to 
the Nature of the Subject we are upon. And indeed I Eno 
of no ſurer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready Invention, 
than by attending carefully to the Procedure af our 9 * 
Minds, in the Exerciſe of this diſtinguiſhing. rig Whey 
cauſe from the particular Rules relating to any one Bran 
we are often enabled to derive ſuch $15 Remarks, Ae T 
tend to lay open the very Foundation and Principles of the x 
Art itſelf. 27 8 5 Mx 
1 IT. Is. now we turn our on ks m : 
Je Arithmetic to Algebra,” 1825 alſo we 155 lt "find, 15 
2 4 that the great Art of Invention lies, In lo rep 


e- lating and diſpoſing our Notices of Thing 1 that 's 

E. . we 55 be ebe to proceed gfaduall 071 e 57 
nn Search of Truth. For it is the princi ies m 
of this Science, by exbibiting the ſeveral Relations of e 28 
in a Kind of ſymbolical Language, ſo to repreſent: 05 
the Imagination, as that we may carry our TAY emis BY 
one to another, in an Order we pleaſe. Hence, 93 5 19 
numerous thoſe: rt tes are, yet. by taky only /* Fuch 2 8 


Number of them into Conſideration at Ha As. is” Tulted" to ” 
the Reach and SHER. of. 5, 1 e e i: 6p bil 


ſelves amidft the Malt mee our e 1155 As A 
7 to a juft F Ot che vl 
greateſt Numbers, by conſidering. an made up of Vari- 1 
ous progreſſive Combinations; ſo. likewiſe „ Sic 
manifold Relations that often. 1 i * 
and unknown Quantities, are clearly 
Mind, by throwing them into a Series 1 
40 e moſt difficult Queſtſons e 
managed with Eaſe, becauſe . can ta 12 
8 ſeparately, and p Dee with „them 9 one 
Jo alſo the moſt; 1 10 roblems 9 Pen 
Varner « re dily, aan, Boi t 
Ae nrave th em accordi 
dice Rule wr 2 And . is'well 1 
that in very = hplicated Problems, producing 2 
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Number of different Equations, it for the moſt Part fo hap- 
that every one of them includes, a Variety of unknown 
Fas, 1 hen therefore To corne to wise them ſeparate- 
b ee too ef 5 1 2 00 le e to 
n of ſo many differe Dojo at once; 
e is by Athy” We « vefaloEqua- 
tions toget her,. Rev y the various or Muttplication, 
Fubtractſon, ' Addition, _ and Subſtitütiqn,“ tc derwe others 
om them, more. hae, until at Hin 555 8 1 ch A gradual 
with 


1 Ve one un- 
1 own. antity, This done, we ſet ou 3 
the Equation la found, and ua ing POE o ug with Ob- 
ject Ter the Stren b and G pacity of the Mind! eaſily 
5 the. eſfablihed Rules of the aft ever the Wuantity 
ſought, In this Man we proceed with Alf che rl un- 
known. Quantities one after anothen,, and having by Series of 
diſtinct Operations mera. them ſe} We the Qucition is 

8 i 8 iob e 


hever 19 


Mae it appears, Te Buſineſs of 2 other 

6 Arr of abridging our Thoughts; redu- 

9 5 0 Nu mber, of Fatih taken under En. 2 

tion at SS the feweft poffi ble, und 
Ne 2 25 5 ive Method of Inveſtiga : 
& 2 : 5p n . 15 e 3 ly ſhew,' Hat the fime Ob- 
La helds equally in other. bi wo but having Already 
ut 1 all aal „add, that befides the gtand Inftraments of 

1 10 N eady mentioned, thete are” intitmerable other 


0 practiſed in Algebra, depends entirely 1 = 
as 
F Num 2 
read) 1 explained from in n 
die "ED ed the Bounds 1 at en pteſeribed to iyTel in ebe 
As K 1 raue "out. of. the particular” Nature of the Sub- 


"(the | © vob and which may be conlidered”* as fubſidi- 
Vari- E nvention. Thus in Geometry, wWany De- 
Hoſe 0 17 Kerio 1 54 Problems and Theorenis are * wholly de- 
Own ing Fo the the Conſtruction of the Figure made uſe" of, and 
he 901 15 55 Lines from one Point to another. Nan like 
ſn 1 . the 1 of proper Equations from 

are 16 WH ang Ions of, 8 YE ſton opoled, and contriving 
Fi- . i JNFAL ns for the unknown ages: contribute not 
Fr Hye e it he eaſy Solution of Problems. And wen we 

ike zl 3 . n the Inveſkigation to ſome fiugle Equation 


qua- 80 n 1 85 Quantity; AS. that unknown Wan- 
Ina. 850 fs A 15 fly Nee odor, with o ers 


10 as to. ri ne the of different 
reat 591Y di __ re it Lg * ö lick ie de 
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ue ine long” and intricate Calculztibns, and bringe my 
and fist Quaiitities! in- Gf Way; Alg ebrai 
ear e, been theſe Tnconventenci ts, An — Kit S 
= Able” the Proceſs; hate fallen Upon ral Me. 
000 oth BBltutto), Which tre” f fret Ser 
complitited Queſtions, ''But” theſe and ſuch like | 
Sa, cannot be explained at Length in this hore Ef 
Ut Lend tot have given the Reader a Hint of them, and 
Put thn fim in the Way of unravelling them himſelf, when he 
othes't 17 app! his Thoughts to thoſe particular Branches of 
ee ere they are rere made uſe of. 9 
5 1 XIX. Trex is one Thing sert that 
7 7 in a particular Manner deſerves to be taken No- 
Maud tie of, before we diſmiſs this Subject; and that 
is, dhe great Advantages that may redound to 
_—_ Science, by a ha py Notation or Expreſſion of 
3%” gur . ughts. It is owin entirely to this, and 
z the” Method of denoting the ſeveral Combina. 
ers by F gures ſtanding in different Places, 
.nibſt com plicated Operations in Arithmetic ate 
Ia: with” wich Eaſe and Diſpatch. Noris it leſs=p- 


: 7 


Pitetir, that the Diſcoveries made by Algebra: ate wholly td 


d- to that ſymbolical Lale made TED it. 
this Means we are enabled to ceproſeritto Relations 
ay $ in the Form of Equations, and by var ibu 
th” theſe Equations, to“ trace out Step 55 Step, 
wm wa Particulars we are zu Queſt of“ Add to Alk this, 
that dy auch ia Notation, the Eyes and Imagination are alfo 
ade f füubfer vient to the Diſcovery of Truth. 944 = 
houvhes? of the Mind riſe. up 10 diſappear, 


we! det butſelves to call them into View ;'and o Nev es Fr | 


fome” particalar Method of fixing and aſcerraltiin them 
| WEE occur,” the "retrieving them again when out Sight, 
Would 

geducing them one from another. When tllerefbrę inthe Put- 
ſait of Truth, we carry our Attention forwatd'ftom (one, Pa 
of the Tnveſtjpation to/another, as nevertheleſs e Have 
Nuent Occaſion to look back upon the Difcoveries, corn 
paſſed” through, could theſe" be no otherwiſe' bi 

iew, than by the ſame Courſe of 1 in Wich th 105 


were” firſt "traced, ſo many different Ketten 20 
muſt needs greatly diſtract the Mind, apd be be attended wi 
4nflfiite” Trouble and Fatigue. But J, the Method 
x inn and aſcertaining our Thoughts a happ y and. well-ch6- 
Ra Obel Fer _ 
wnen 


you! — 
SUP" | tation,” entirely wa Fl ch 


„Ü.! ³ͥm˙ mm ̃ͤwVdösu, —oW *mqm . . w 


often be no leſs painful, than the very rſt? xerciſe-of 
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2 haye Occaſion to turn to any former. Diſcove- 
WA. 4s Cure eig, taken all along to N them in 


5 
5 ha og 2 by" caſt our-Eye upon. that. art 
Tf the Proceſs, here, fey, fend cxpeelſ . will Jay 
them a Px 1e line in t eir true ge nuine ge 
ae B this 5 eig e we can at an y Time take a _ _ 
ae Surrey of. e and, [ran ing over the ſeycral 
Concluſions os ly gained; ſee, m 5 iſtinctly what Helps they 
furniſh, 9 80 the Re of t hoſe others we are. ſtill, in 
Furl 9 5 97 of every Step of 

the Iny oY, med an va- 


5 enabled 0 . our FER Diſcoveries ER. an e 
and well- connected Syſtem. of Trucks, wWhi the great 
End and Aim of all our En uiries. | 

XX. Urox the whole then it appears, that 
in Order; to proceed. ſucceſsfully-jn the Exerciſe tion. 
of Invention, we mut endeavour as much as 
poflible to enlarge the Capacity F. the Mind, by accuſtom- 
ing it to wide and comptęehenſwe Views of Things: That we 
auf e e to a ſtrong and * 5 Attention, 
Aiſtinguiſhes all the Circumſtances that 

af nothing materi | ip its Notice: 


wr be at We mag furniſh”, ourſelves with an ample — . 
| 7 
| Integmed iate Ile. "and be much in the Exerciſe of ſingling 
Þ, den Out, and applying them for the, Diſcovery of” Truth. 
110 Theſe : Preparatory (Qu Qualifications obtained, what d s upon 
Ha ies chiefly in the Manner of combining our Perceptions, 
3% 490 claffing them to ether with Addreſs, ſo as to, eſtabliſh 
as | S of 
8 2 1 Metho of Inveſtigation, And here it is of 
as 12 Importance, to contrive a proper Notation or Ex- 
it, "Pre! hon, 72 our T e ſuch as may exhibit them accord- 
Fr LS their real Appearance in the Mind, and diſtinctiy 
L 15 e o com and Relations. 7 


1480. 


uh 8. Ga 9 * 50 en one Di to N eh an 
Ar rrangement 5 tion of our Thoughts, conſtitutes 
bt 15 called, 155 22 % Invention... 8 co thus it is plain, 
85 AE og "the natural N of the, Dad AIRS. 


of Mr 1H 0D. 


nd male we Truthe we have unravelle a to fucceed ont an- 
tber, er 0 the Order in which they-preſent:theq- 
ind, while employed in tracing ande 
— — — And bert again it well deſerves dur: Notice, tat 
2 by this Means: the whole Inveſtigation lies y be- 
foam us ſd by comparing the ſeveral Steps of — 
themſelves, and obſerving the Relation they bear one to aho- 
ther, we are enabled to form our Diſcoveries into à regu- 
Er Syſtem of Knowledge, where the Truths advanced are 
Auly lioked- together, and deduced in an orderly Series from 
Ff Printiples. This other Manner of combining our Thoughts, 
i diſfingaaiſed by the Name of the AAetbed of Science, which 
- :theteforenbw offers itſelf to be explained, anda 16 eee 


.the- Subject of the enſuing Chapter. 5581110 FO 950 
3 * 1 185 08 4 075 22133139 Aids ht. San Bits ela 
- — — * — —— — 
++ _ mr 2S 1718 5 eine! 0 ge A taten 717 2367 
aii 95 20 'C x 85 b. Il. ct to 081M 
et. 7 a 25 Zul 1911. bee 71 5 95711 honzthab 


awo 538 * T4831. : 0 vs 4 1 ik 
naive wed „ba; 0 the, 53116 © of. Selene. io MT os 
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Fs "order to give! the" Jufter Nea ef the 


Ries” pecul wi Weibel 

1 ee hen! op . 2 

5 2 Gi st WiII be £ pony 

d the Mean ing N 

exgeablei to whit! Pare re. Knb wledge that Term 
already ab- 


nda- 


mY ce © ſeveral Ways! of coming at dhe Aneulche of 
ruth: Firſt, 105 contempfating th Ideas in our Gus Mitids. 
p Secondly, Vo the Information of the Senſes. Fkirdly, b the 
_- eftimor of others. When we ſet” ourſelves to donfider the 
ft orgerto judge of their Agreement or D iſagtoement! Now 
the "Truths deduced in this: Way How From"eertain 
bections and Relations, iſcertied" betweeh? che Ideas 
emſelves; ; and às when” the ſame Ideas arg bbfbuxlit into 
on; the ſame Relatibns muſt eyer and inviriably/fub- 

ween them; hener it is plain, chat che K Hewledge be- 
jed' by che onitetnplati f our Ideas, W ofa neceſſry 
| unchan able Nature” But TURNS, 240 *theſeſRetations 
e deas; te not ne oled te be“ real in hEm- 
Enes 40 to be a by the Id ij end 

as 
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8 7 in the Fr" Chap ry Bog ng che ebe Booklet hae there 


Sur own Minds, we variouſy compare them tagerher, | 


iAflaot-zeſts, ge Entirely ſatisfied within ourfelees, e- 


-ndte> nd) infa ible Alipange; 180 e e 


ThapHT. Of Mw TY — AGy 
_rhaderarip two le, wwe cannot avoid! 
gb aſagree accordingly it evidentliy TR: gur II : 
z ledge this K ind is attended witch abſolute Certain: | 
"Co Rin, infomuch that it is-4topoſlible»for-b5 — 
dur Aſſem, or entertain any Doubt us 166 de Neale of 
"Trathv"fo offered to the Underſandin * mee = | 
quality between the Whole and ali 9 
rent to every one, who has formed ta hi ſtif 1 ciſtinct 
tion of what the Words hole aud Part ftabdiforyiiNo 
N Man cherefore, who has theſe two Iueas in bis Nn enn 
poeſfbiy doubt of the Truth -of: chis Proper 43be 
Whales equal to all «ts; Paris. For this wouldn n- 
deavouring to perſuade himſelf, that. that w wolz>which® bo 
plainly and unavoidably perceives to be. So that in all Caſes 
where we diſcern a Relation between 
ther immediately by comparing them one with another, or 
Means of intermediate Ideas that lay itgpen diſtinCtly tothe Un- 
1 ; the Knowledge thence ariſing i is certain and infal- 
lible. I fay infallible; becauſe we not only perceive and own 
the Truth of Propoſitions Io offered to the due Mind, but having 
at the ſame Time a clear View of the Ground on which our 


+ 06 poſſibly, be deceived.in this Perception. KA 
bnd Tus, ae Way of co at Know- 5 
gnladge- 18 5% 4 leans. of i From them we 
-nteoeiye; Information ooh Exiſtence of : Objects... FR 4 
Without; us bf tbe; Union and Conjunctian of 
- (diffs ferent Valities in the ſame 8 bject, and of. .the > 
-@perations.,off Bodies ons. vpoo. another Thus 


o our; Byes tell us, „that there is in, the Univexic Eta 


buch ee call the 1720 z our Sight and; 
= - 
, that 
-N 


. 


Tauch that Light and Heat, or at Kaſt the 
Power of a 17 85 Pts 70 in. al co-exift.. BY 
Body; a | me 81 we a t 5 i 
bas the Nawer, of: ir vo 1 or of ich 1 We ; 
dey Logs ;Aſhes:;/ Be now With be 6 3h EAA 
nowJedge,weiare to obſerve, that t bough wnen.t 
gf tha, Bgdy, arg gightly J and. ee 85 5155 
ee eee doube the ſtimony of 125 e Pot 
fende Woſt pf abe Scheme Li forn 
eta bother Tranbs, of 1 e with. th. 2 
eren 


— dee 2 h itivgy 
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et haye no Being, but in our A a ang 
EY Phrenſice 2nd abs Delvms al 8 5 WA 
order .too in the Organs, makes Rae 0 Fen een el lities to 
Bodies, entirely different _ e they; appear to poflels. 3t 
other Times. Thus a Man i oY Jaunc ice hal fancy Every 
Obje preſented, to him yellow ; and, in bodily. Yiſtempers, 
where the Taſte is greatiy vitiated, What 7 5 produces 
the Idea of Sweetnels, is is ſometimes attended with à quite 
contrary. Senſation,,. It is true, theſe Irregularities, neither 
ought, nor indeed do they with. conſiderate Men in ays 
tend, to. diſcredit the Teſtimony. of Experience. At that 
awake, in, his Senſes, and ſatisfied that his Organs ated 
8 Ja er take it into his Head to doubt, Whether Fire 
would burn, or 80 poiſon him, and therefore rafhly ven- 
ture upon, t — 4 bjects, would ſoon be convinced of his Er- 
in a Way. nat ES to his liking. As neventhileſs the 
| Hot. do ſometimes impoſe upon us, there is no abſolute and 
ipfallibie Security that they may not at. others; and therefore 
the Aﬀurance they produce, though reaſonable, fatisfyingy and 
ſufficiently _—_ founded to determine, us in the ſeyeral Aztions 
and Dee of Life, is yet of ſuch a Nature, ht wr 
ceſfaxily to Exclude, all Poſlibility of. being deceived. ; 
fome Men 0 ſo far as to maintain, that we ought|to, di vl 
our. Senſes together Nay, whole Sects at Weh ncients, 
becauſe, of this bare Poſſbility, which really extent mo fate 
i. than to Matters of Experjeuce fo, Te/timany, ve ia 
2 it as. 2, Principle, that we Dash .d oubt of Thing. 
Nor are there S Philoſoph among the Moderns, .wha 
upon the lang (s roun Ns deny t A of Bodies, ang al⸗ 
eribe the Perceptions excited in us NN to the, Action, of ex- 
ternal. Matter, but to certain eſtabliſ d Laws! in ce which 
operate upon us in ſuch Manner, as to 9 all thoſe ſeveral 
EROS Oh that ſeem to flow from the real Fen S[ YA. 


Tiouſly affecting our Perception. It is not m ir ere 
to enter into a particular Diſcuſtion of of theſe .M: PR, all..4 
aim at is to ſhew, that the Teſſimony, of the s ere 


ſufficient to convince ſober and R 5 05 x eh 
0 pnavoidably extort our Aſſent, as to leave 5 


icion or Diſtru 8 a ohh f 

: 25 founded: II. Tur third 250 laſt Way, if any 

pan Teftio- Truth is, by the Report e 
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to reject alf — — Teſtimony without Diſtinctiòn, Bec 


this bare r Wo can doubt whether: 
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de Hügel to believe the groſſeft 
x Suppoſition ſo remote: from ever! Appen 
ATR \Heves the Facts of Hiſtory, when well/attelied; "its 


lief in the Mind, yet it is liable to ſtill greater Obj Ob Objettis 
than even the Reports of Experience. N Senſes, it is 
on ſome Qccaſiens deceive us, and therefore they may po bf 
bly on others. But this bare Poſſibility creates! Httle- 815 
Diſtruſt; becauſe there are fixed Rules of Judging, 
they operate according to Nature, and when they are pet- 
verted or given up to Caprice. 
mere human Feftimony. 
that the Perſons the 
a farther Poſſibility, 
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by the Mind; and tho the Evidente attending 
be oy en "AS s produce a neceſſary and infallible Aſſu- 


ofe withaut' Exc 
Upon" the whole then it appears, that ab- 


ſolute Certainty, ſuch. as is attended with una- 


aprons t; and excludes all Poſſibilit key of be- 
ing is to be found only in the Co 
inter on Ideas. A 81 


rience fron Teſtimony, Men' we fee may frame 


ntem-- 
atters of Expe- 


rance, it id yet abundan ſafficient to juſtify our Belief, and 
16th 1 who upon os bare Ground of Poſ- 


= 0 are for rejecting entirely the Conveyance of err 


Pretendes for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt! But in that e Cn 


Patt of Knowledge which regards the Relations of 
6ur Ideas, none ſuch can have place, For as all theſe 


— o Mew no. 
ſeveral Relations are either mme ee 8 
or — by Means of intermediate de 11 
dence is ſuppoſed: to accompany: Fr 3 F Ke, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for a N ade 2 4 
chat is not, which he plainly a cel Perceaves | Dn 
Now it is to Knowledge attended with this laft Kane 
dence alone, that in Strictnęis and Propriety of, ow we 
attribute the Name of Science. For Science implies Pereeption 
and Diſcernment, what we ourſelves ſee, and cannot avoid 
ſeeing; and therefore has place only in Matters of abſolute 
Certainty, where -the Truths advanced are either intuitive 
Propoſitions, or deduced from them in a Way of ſtrict De- 
A. And as this Kind of Certainty is no where to 
found, but in inveſtigating the Relations af our Ideas; 
ence it is plain, that Science, properly ſpeaking, gere 
1 the firſt Branch of human Knowledge; that 
have ſaid is derived from 2 Contemplation of the Ideas is * 
own Minds. 
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ade eee e upon an intuitive Fruth. | 

r of Gold is difſolv- 4g hie Gs 

ad in us "Re in, we ſee indeed and own the taimy in na- | 
52 Effect produced, 5 cannot be faid 1 | — Know- 
40 and Propriety of peech to have any Perception #48*,confiued. 
woid or Nas e of it. The Reſon is, becauſe + a Sia; Jab | 
lute being unacquainted with the intimate Nature ee | 
tive both of Agua Regia and Gold, we cannot from Mer. 
De- the Ideas of them in our own Minds deduce, OS 4 
51100 the one muſt operate upon the other in that cular Ma- 
eas; ner. Hence it is, that our Ge Ein in the Facts 
n Operations of Nature, extends not with Certainty beyond the 
Re preſent Inſtance, or what falls under our ine te No 83 
* ſo that in all our Reſearches relating to them, we'tmyſt"ever 


proceed in the Way of Trial and Experiment, there dei 
= no general or univerſal: Fruths, whereon to found 92 
A Dedu@i ions. Becauſe the Solution of Gald in 

A 5 0 Experiment, we cannot 1 7 
Gel 1c ha it will hold in another. For hot knowing up- 
on Whit jt is in either of theſe Bodies, that the e 
mentione de tids, je have” no abſolute Certainty y 
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pen; nor ſhould: ever. be ſenſible. of, but by the Effects, ant : 
Conſequences reſulting from them. And whether Altemtion: 


analogous to theſe, may not ſometimes be produced! in the 
Frame and Texture of many of thoſe. Bodies that ſurround us, 
is what we cannot with Certainty determine. Hence from an 
Experiment's ſucceeding in one Inſtance, we. cannot infalliblß 
argue that it will ſucceed in another, even with the fame Body. 
The Thing may indeed be probable, and that in the higheſt 
Degree; but as there is ſtill a Poſſibility that ſome Change may 
have happened to the Body, unknown to us, there can be no 


abſolute Certainty in the Caſe. 0 
What Kind of VIE Hap we. ſuch an intimate Acquaintance 
| Knowledgeof With the Structure both of Agua Regia and Gold, 
=” as to be able thence to diſcern, wy the one ſo 
deſerve tbe operates upon the other as to occaſion its Diſſo- 
* lution, inſomuch that from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds we could clearly deduce, that 
Bodies of ſuch a Make applied one to another, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily produce the Effect here mentioned; our Knowledge 
would then be Scientifical, and ſtand upon the Foundation 
either of Intuition or Demon/tration, according as the Per- 
ception was immediate, or attained by Means of intervening 
Ideas. In this Caſe therefore, having two ſtandard. Ideas in 
our. Minds, whoſe Relations we perfectly well know; wWhere- 
ever e found Objects conformable to theſe Ideas, we could 
then pronounce with Certainty, that the Application of them 
one to another would be attended with the above Effect: Be- 
cauſe, whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably fo alſo in the 
Reality of Things, where Things exiſt anſwerable to theſe: 
Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that a Parallelogram is the double 
of a Triangle, ſtanding upon the ſame Baſe, and between the 
ſame Parallels; the ſame will be true of every real Triangle 
and Parallelogram, that exiſt with the Conditions here men- 
tioned, We are likewiſe to obſerve, that the Changes to 
which Bodies z#e daily liable, could produce no Confuſion: 
of Perplexity in natural Knowledge, did it ſtand upon the Foun- 
dation here mentioned. For in a ſuch à Caſe, the Powers and 
Properties of Objects being deduced from the Ideas of; them 
in our den Minds, would no otherwiſe be applied to Things 
really exiſting, than as theſe Things were found: perfeth , 
conformable to our Ideas. When therefore an Alteta ton)“ 
happened in any Body, as it would by this Means differ From !- 
that ſtandard Idea, whenet its former Properties were ſeem; ©: 
to flow, we muſt of Courſe be ſenfible; that \fome, -ſuitable!-:., 
Change would follow kae ener themſclves, and thi bs 
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«Powers and Operations in regard of other Bodies, would 


not be ina Reſpects the fame!" | | 
VHEi BU r What is ſtill more remarkable, we Experience- 
ſnould upon this Suppoſition de able to determine % only Hau- 
the mutual Action and Influence of Bodies, with- _ Ana- 
out having | Recourſe to Trial or Experimeent. 24 * 
"= ; ee 22 ge. 
Had We for Inflarice'a perfect Knowledge of the 


intimate Nature and Compoſition of an animal Body, By” of G 


that particular Poiſon that is infuſed into it by the Bite of a 


Viper, ſo as clearly and diſtinctly to diſcern how they are 


adapted one to another; we might thence ſcientifically de- 


duce; without the Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a 
Viper would ſs unhinge the human Fabric, and produce 


ſuch Ferments and Combuſtions in it, as muſt neceſſarily be 
followed by a total Extinction of all the vital Functions, and 


leave that admirable Machine a mere lifeleſs Lump. But as 
ſuch perfect and adequate Ideas of Objects, and their mutual 
Habitudes one to another, are plainly beyond the Reach of 
our preſent Faculties, it were vain for us to think of im- 
e Knowledge by abſtract Reaſoning, or ſcientifi- 
cal 

Foundation of our Judgments, nor can we by any other 
Means arrive at a Diſcovery of the ſeveral Powers and Pro- 
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perties of Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate the 


Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of its Parts in a 
Microfeope, and tortute and analyſe it by all the Proceſſes of 


Chemiſtry, before he could "pronounce with Certainty the 
Effect it will have upon à human Body? One ſingle Expe- 


riment lays that open in an Inſtant, which all the Wit and 
Invention of Men would never of themſelves have been 
able to trace. The fame holds in all the other Parts of 
natural” Philoſophy. Our Diſeoveries relating to Electricity, 
the Powers Ore of the Load-ſtone, the Force of 
Gunpowderg"' &c were not gained by Reaſoning, or the 
Contideration of our abſttact Ideas, but by Means of Expe- 
rimentso made with the Bodies themſelves. Hence it hap- 
pened that wWike the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle prevailed in the 


Schools, Which dealt much in metaphyſical Notions, occult 


Qualiried, l Sympathies, Antipathies, and ſuch like Words 


withdat Meaning; the Knowledge of Nature was at a ſtands 
Becauſe Meh pretended t6 argũe abſtractedly about Things, 
of which tney had no perfect and adequate Ideas, whereott 
to ground fach a Method of Reaſoning. But now in tbe 
preſerit Age, that we have returned to the Way "OC 01 
wot £6. 


and !Dipchitmcur,” Which” is indeed thw only uus 7 
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and the rape tH: geeaten lies beſore Us. ek OT ivy 
nas. A IAN thus at length We aalen 
Dif eres Cs herein athe proper Nifferencu fig, 
8 11 tees? ſt iantiſial and natural Knowledge! uin 
e Matters of Science we argue fran the ids in 
elner .our:own Minds, and the C onnections and Rela- 
rad j08nc: tens othey bave to one another. And as when 
#hrſpRihtiops ate. ſet —— and plainly before us, we can- 
at auaid perceiving and owning them, hence all the Truths 
oeh Glaſs; * ͤ „ abſolute Tertainty in the Mind, and 
nte attended gvith a neceſſary and unavoidable Aſſent. Ir is 
— ino the Caſe of — Knowledge. Intuition and 
Anvtand -Perception have here nd Place. We diſcern not the 
Pawers and: Properties of ithaſe Objects that ſurround us, by 
„ NE the: Ideas of them one with anò- 
aba ben by: Expetience, and the Impreſſions they 
anake un t 010 But now: the Reports of Senſe happy 
on . to deceive us, we have no infallibl 
——— that the may not in others; which weakens _ 
Sith the Evidence attending this Kind of e Hop 
leaves noom for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. Nay; E 
encracconktderable, as we have no perfect and ene 
Bodies, »repreſenting their inward: Conftieution, or daying 
ofgenctheiFoundation: upon which i their; Qualities: depend we 
nu fat m no unĩverſal Propoſttions about them, applicable wich 
Certainty inoall : particular Inſtances. Fireg wel ſays. diſſplxes 
Metals This, though expreſſed indefinitely, is however on 
A articular: Truth, nor can be extended: withcabfolute A 
rancebo beybnd -thei ſeveral Trials made. The Reaſon is; that 
being ignorant of the inward Frame and Compoſition both 
vf Fite and Metals; when Objects are offered to us under 
that Name, we have therefore no poſitive Certainty, that th 
are of the very Make and Texture requiſite io the Sueceſß ef 
the Expetiment. The Thing may indeed be probable In the 
higheſt Degree, but for want of ſtandard and tttted Ideis, 
We. san es arrive at a clear and abſolute; Pergepddn in de 
Caſe... DES „ 912 dlifdef}s of 
X. 'As nevertheleſs | it is ee e 
e e Concluſions in natural Philoſbphy, ate 
of Regjning -embraced' without Doubt or Heſitacion, 
an, that we form moſt of the Schemes (and Parſe 
9 of Life upon that Foundation; 8 
| " aſked here/:hox cout we by this Afſfurance'?-I anſwer 
bes ſiemifically, and in the Wey of {tre Denon 
Nen WY ** N dT 23 16 po” Bs 1% vi 
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3 farther»imto its Nature, we find it likewife-p 


any neceſſary Connection that we cam trace, with 


neuertheleſs as readily: embruted upon the F W 
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SutbyAdaldgy, and an Induction of E 
gulſm Fire, for Inſtanes, by "ſuch of Lg 


immediately open to che otice of the Senfes ; 


Ahe and Heat are the moſt confiderabJe;” Exam 


Power of diflolving Metals. Bur this new Property not having : 


other Qualities by which Fire is diſtinguiſhed;-we cannot there- 
fore argue with Certainty, that wherever Light and 2 Vt. 
tre; the Power of diſſolving Metals co-exifts with them. N 
not till after we have — the Thing in a Variety of Exped 
ments, and found ĩt always to hold, that we begin to preſume 
there may be really ſome ſuch Connection, tho our Viewer 
doo ſhore: and imperfe& to diſcover it. Hence we are led +0 
a” general Concluſion, arguing from bat bas 
, to what will happen again in the like Caſes; inſo- 
— that where we meet with alt: the Properties of Fire 
in any Body, we have not the leaſt Doubt, but 3 
Teal, the Power above-mentioned will be foand to 
it alſo. This is called Reaſoning by Analogy and it is, — 
ks, founded entirely upon Induction, ' and-Expetimenty made 
with particular Objects! The more preciſe and accurate our 
aw of cheſe Js 6 are, and the | Arg che Variety-of EN 
beriments upon-which we build our Neuen the moreicer» 
tail and undoubted wil the Concluſions be. Nis in tis 
'Mangier-we;arrive at allithe general Truths of natural Khows 
Jedgdit: As that / the Bite, gf certain Animals is inortal z Uthat A 
Jerdla touched. by a Load · ſtone poinu to the North js wht 
Gravisy belongs 3 — to all Bodies and imfuniteable 
Others, (which thd' not eapable of ſtrict . 


as the meſt obvious and intuitive Judgments; 35 —— 
Fare A edl and Heady Principles of Action, in all 
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„XI. Aut here again it is particularly temark . — 
able tat having afcertamed the general Proper , 


ties of Phinge by Analegy, if we proceed next y*, 25 
to eſtabliſh theſe as Potulata in Philoſophy, we 4222 


canmupan this Foundation build ſtrict and Mache- 
2 rutions, and thereby introduce feientifieal's 7 
ing inte naturab Knowledge. In this Manner Sir” 
A, bhaving determined the Laws of Gravity by a Va — | 
-Experittients, and layingdit downs 4 Pridgiple, that it 


| 7 to thüſe Laus tro the whole Syſtem of 


Has (chene ina Wapiof:ftrit Demonſttatiom deduced 
he whole Theory of the heavenly Pu Far granting 
es. I. RN” once 
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tes this Pofulatim, ter Grayty "belongs. univerſally i al 
Nies, and that it pQtsaccorging to their” ſoRl' Contents de: 
ciealing with the Diſtahce; in à given Ratio ; what Sit 

has ditermined in regard to the Planetary Motions, follow 
| fot de bart Conſideration of our own Ideas 3 that is, neces 
farily” and ent fta. Thus likewiſe in Optics, if we luz 
it down 25" a Principle, that Light is propagated on all Sides 
in right Lines, and that the Rays of it ate reflected and re. 
acted, a&cording to cettain fixed invariable Laws, all which 
Known to be true by Experience; we can, upon this Foun- 
dation eſtablith mathematically the Theory of Viſion. The 
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.fa nie 1appens in l Mechamcks, Hydreflatics, Pneumatics, Ic. 
pere kom Poftulata_ aſcertained. by Experience, the w ck 
gry telating to theſe Branches of Knowledge, follows in 

of fy Demonſtration. And this I take to be the 
many Parts of Natural Philoſophy, are honoured 


ar Tr * 15 7 oy . 2 @ $ 4.4 „ * * 
rienee, the Theory 7 deduced from theſe Principles, is eftabliſh- 
ed by Jaenti 2 1 5 


e op Connection, between Gravity and the known eſ- 
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e ſential Qualities of Matter, inſomuch "iz 5 | 
G0 Was inſeparable from the very Idea of it t e 
7 nid] whole Theory of the Pag Motions, would 
t .,, then be ſtrictly and properly ſcientiſcal. For ſee- a 
ing from the Notion of Gravity, we can demonſtratively de- f 
termine the Laws, that Bodies will obſerve in their Revolu- |; 
tions, in any known Circumſtances ;, if the Circumſtances re- ' 
lating to any Syſtem of Bodies can be traced, and Gravity is 
ſuppoled eſſential to them, we can then, from the bare Conſi- 
deration of our own Ideas, deduce all their Motions and | 
Phznomena. Now this is preciſely what Sir Iſaac has done in Þ 
regard to our Planetary Syſtem. | | 
cumſtances of the Bodies that compdſe it, in Reſpect of Si. ; 
tuation, Diſtance, Magnitude, &c. all which bei ofcd; 
if they are eſſentially actuated by Gravity, their f 
volutions and Appearances mult be equally eſſential. 
the Principle of Gr | | 
known Qualities of | 
_— deduced from the Idea of Body; and re; tt 
our Reaſoning in this Part of Philoſophy be truly ſcien incal, 4 
yet. as the Principle upon which that Reaſoning is grotmded,, 
18 derived from E F the Theory itſelf muſt Herds ul“ 
dtimately reſt upon the 


© Foundation, Aud thus fel 
i Doctrine 
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of. Natural Philoſophy, into ich ſcientific ca gh 1 
_ introduced ; iche 29; hence apparent, th the Y. POR ee 
Scrences in the ſtrict and E Senſe of the WT byt 6 ply 
by a certain Latitude of Expreſſion, common P 
Languages. What we have therefore ſaid 325 relati 
the Impofñbility of improving Natural Knowledge y ſcie 1 
Deductions, is not contradicted by any Thing a = in this 


Sectian. We there meant Deductions grounded d e 
Intuition, and derived : from a Conſideration o / abſtr 
Ideas of Objects in our own Minds; not ſucł a5; low 1555 
e upon the Foundation of Expert Wh F. or the 
as we have alteady-obſerved, are not tru e 
b ical but 22 obtained e Name, DEF ; ACCOU 
e Way o eaſoning, in w = they ar 0 
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Ard not capable of {eientifical 'Phoof, \y yet in many| Calpe 
Wien en dee ah eee of them I; Fon ag, it, is 
abſurd te demand, mathematical ation, 1 tes 
of Fact, becguſth they ede thay hind in of 80 
e db EE viſe Wy ES er ©, proygd 
by checheſt Ar ee tA ure and 
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e 1.orhans,of, human, Knowledge, both, Be a the 
4 2 ga Ground of Judging, and the Manger ef Reaſon- 
we e Ae a 1 eee no wieder, 


ofRtncesrnd Wight tesa, wholly. the-;abfirach Ideas of the 
21s yd: on Min. and thoſe Relations, and Connections they 
chanson itbrangther; qur Judgments ate 190 05 4 
[FV@107na8di8Þ6 Manner, of Reaſoning 45; by Remi 
IN Kngwledge, reſpecting Wan that exi without 
une che irn Powers, Properties, and mutual Operations, 3j bt 
edge 508; {4he; Foundation of Eaperiencen and; reaſqn, by L 
ure due ere Laſtly, in #&/larica/ n eff 4 
4is;abicfly gonyerſant about paſt, Facts 998: ge Wy ans 2 
Aline 3Þ-4h£2Gzound, of Judgment, and che V 75 „Rea 
beloning risch Ae and probable, ConjedZure, LET 
- Rhinkowe:27e able effectually to, overthrow that jab Aa d 
oof Ie tig/a maintained by ſome. of the, Antients, which 
of — . e a Level, and repgeſents, them a8 
e ain. What gave the, firſt Riſe to gt he 
ee apriee of certain Philoſophers, who he Tale 
e ;>Repgrts f Senſe and Teſtimopy were in ſome lo 
&1fecgirthy),, took. thence Occaſion to ſuppoſe that they might 
_ ;bxiſa\likewiſe in others, and therepan cltabliſhed it as Arg 
geiple, that we ought to doubt of every Thing: But eyen with 
ↄreſpect tonthis Doubting we are to obſerve, that it can 5 
NO 6 no farther, than to Matters of Experience, and 
HEE, totally and neceſſarily; excluded from, $ce- 
Know ledge. When Ideas make their 1 Fin 
"he ; 5-06: ths it. is impoſſible for. us to. dou 
being there. And when the Relations of any of 9 : 
ol . clearly and, diſtinctly diſcerned. b $* — Mind, Sicher 
ately, Which is Intuition, Or by Cans, of.1 interyening 


10 Whichca:Danon/tration;, it would de in xain for us @ e : 
vor £0 » perſuade ourſelyes. that. Ns is not, which, we p "4 : 
+ ly, andfunavoidably perceive. tg pe. In this Caſe ghexefore.,we 
caangt with - hold our Aſſent z. Truth forces. its Aoi 
[x :Qppolition, andi breaks in with ſo much te upon the 
ac Mind, as to Hh ES ute and. i infallible. Certaintys,., 10. 
HM Ii NN deen ee and Hiſtori 


0 ealinB/nudch) Jedge ref pficiſ i may have Place 3, b e ; 
duni in CL hae ad, there in 2, Polly af Fenk He- | 
bamwo 34 Tum J ein nt g: von} triifh 5150p. 510104) 9 ly$9, 
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Chap. III. bY Of ME\TH.9P-+, 9l1dsqg3 [100 3A 
ee Bol thet dt is e ee eee ee 
f 8 is A pry WEL ee nn” 
: bbtr pile peg ee is 829d 0 
bs of fg may eU H d up>by chen desabefere 
e Ver ele e N men un A8count Un 
: thinte that? it will be: (61 les Is Pofpble the whole 
b 76th may beextinguithed'® >the"! gextTIyſtant ; "yebthis 
Pole Gesten no „ the Tio elf will 
realty happen“ In a Word, we to: qudge af Things 
by the Proofs brought to WN not — 
Poſfibilities; and when we have all“ the Evidence they are 
capable of, that alone is ſufficient to convinel the" perhaps 
the contrary cannot be ſhewn'to imply adden Will 
185 wife and conſiderate Man dbubt, Whether there be" chew a 
Place AS Amor fca, decauſe he - cannat” prove” by kny 
Afgüment, _ it is abſolitely fmpotible Lechs Reh ens 
Aiden ſhould de falſe ? Strict! and rigördub Demen- 
. 00 not to Hiſtory, or the Philoſophy uf. Natate. 
ay of Reaſoning: in theſe Bianches of Kiiowitdge'w\by | 
8 amen drawn from Experience" and Tetzneng ne 


the Truth of any any Propoſition 1 in*this Wafifier fiſüffi- 
aſcertained, infortiich that it appears N — 
. xj pable: of, and we! have: e ee Rezſon 
that it iss, 29 we could poſnbly 

be this upon the Matter 45 tense — — 2 
e {Ie tuft” be owned indeed, thereis h&/ Inward Per- 
'the Caſe} and therefore” our Aſfent endet be Haid 

$ be 7 bend tinavoidable,'- Men map it cheſs Miag- 
ters de de phie ir the pleaſe; and if they ate reſslved up- 
0 it, it 78 in vain to contend with Obſtinacy Anf: Perderſe- 

"eſe Feannot however bit obſerve," that ff they-willireally 
up TG their "own" {Prinieiptes, and treat all Things kn g 80 
e ertain, that admit not of "ſtri&ſeientifiedl Proof; 
& muſt be the very Madneſs ef Fully. No Man 
„dite henudntrate njathematically;/ that Poiſon Nast inseiden 
* to his Mear(or Brink. And if heel b fo 
e*ky THC aas net t0'taſte of eicher, till de Bas reached 
this Pegrae e AB know no other Remedy for 
nch uf icht n great Gravity and Wiſdom he muſt die 
Wor Petty Delt ! The-: th of it is; the "moſt zealous 
of Spe Mg! Aer all their pretended Doubts and 
2B As End 125 et donyenient to behave in tlie ſeberal 
1 l 4 if they gie entire Credit to the 
: Bene and Feltinony% They will no more gen- 
wage en 2 Dole SE Aer 0 buch into the Midſt of 
2 Wing Furnace,” than if they verily believed Death would 
m e e Conſequence. | And though in this it muſt be owned 
| N RE . 


28 
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. whe gs. Fines 
acyety',convinting Argument: ef th =, Abſurd ity of Do oft, I 
tions they »affeQ: toangertaing; In Reality, can buy, 1 
more idiculous f than d gie into a Scheme binkin 
which) wer find ourſelves ;neccilitated to contradict in almoſt 
every every, Qcourrence: Life? Opinions are not. 5 be taken 
vp ont: of: Caprice and Fancy, but to ſerye ag en of 
Aftion;:and'| fanding: Rules of Bebayiour, When they. an- 
ben not this main Purpoſe, they are unavailing and fruitleſs, 
andancobſtinate' Adherence to them, in Spite of the repeated 
Admonitionsiof, Experience, juſtly deſerves to be branded for 
Bbliy > We ſhall not therefore attempt to multiply Arguments 
yore Sore ſoc obvious, it ſufficiently anſwering our ” preſent 
Purpdſerta;have-ſhewn 3 that Doubting and Uncertainty. bave 
10 Place; ins ſeientiſcel Knowledge, and, that, even in Mat- 
ders of Miſtary, wand the Fadts of Nature, an undiſtinguiſhing 
 Scepticilimwonld-be.in the higheſt Degree abſurd. TY 65 
0H :291 od e . here Wa it | wile 5 


tage of 1 our ro and . 
-verahHibitudes and Relations, when it is in Tru 
2 that. we are chiefly, concerned e An: 


anfwer: wry os hat if vm oor ldres:ain Way e 5 
theinfelves, the Knowledge acquired by their Means: Vould 

of very little Conſequence: to human Eife. But inc, F 25) Ne 
have afready: obſerved, whatever is true in Idea, 15 un2vold- 
ably no alſo in the Reality of Things, where Tbiggs exiſt 
anſwerable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, that by ogpying our 
Ideas with Care fi om the real Objects of Nature, and fneming 
them in à Conformity to thoſe Conjunctures an Cue oo 
ſtances in vhich we ure moſt likely to bo concerned, a Way. 
28 laid open to- Diſeoveries of the greateſt, ortancce; to 
Matikinds For inthis Caſt, ;onrdeveral. e and Con- 
thufions; holding” no leis zof the Objects themſe ves, than ot | 
the lifeas by which they are repreſented, may therefore ap- 
plied with Certainty to theſe . as often. as they fall 


under 


FLAT Bama Life. e ee 1110/08 
| 10 XVII. Having thus ſhewn that there is fuck 17 
Thin 
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ce Notice. e formed td 
thep(elycs Ideas of Cones, | Cylinders,” Spheres; Pridins, t 
variouſly, compare them-tggether;' examine. their ſeveral Prot 
perties, and" jay down Rules by which en calculhte their e. 
line Bulk aud Dimenſions. But nome d. Bodies Aanfenering 
in Figure to theſe Ideas, come frequently under one-Ablcn- 


vation, we have by this Means an Opportunity of applying 
mathematical Knowledge to the common Concerns of) Life z 
e preciſely the Quantity of Extenſom itin 
each Body, can the better judge, how far they-wülb aner 
the Purpoſes we have in View. The ſame Thing bin 
Politics and Morality. If we form ta ourfelverldeasiof} fund 
Communities, Connections, Actions, and:Conjunidives; abide 
or may ſubſiſt among Mankind; all eur Reaſoningsand Om 
cluſions will then, reſpect real Liſe, and red art — Mani 
ims of Behaviour in the feveral Cifcumſtanees toi which dt 
is liable. It is not therefore enough that wetſetiaboub the 
onſideration of any Ideas at Random; we muſt farheriigibe 
oare that thoſe Ideas truly regard Fhings Ahemſelveg: For 
although Knowledge is always certain when denbed ö fire 
contemplation of our own Ideas, yet is it chen only; ufetw 
and worthy our Regard, when it reſpects Ideas taken from 
the real Objects of Nature, and ſtrictly related 7 the Con 

„ „ , 26004 eee om? 


Thing as Science, fixed and aſcertained the Te $4t4 
Bbunds of it, and explained is great Uſe and?) £57 


Importance in the Affairs of Mankind; it (now: S 
remains that we lay down the Rules of Method , aft 
peculiar to this Branch of Knowledge, and give. ig 247 
ſome Account of the Manner, in which that Certainty and 
Conviction which are inſeparable from it, may be:mofiiriatur 
ally and effectually produced. Sciencr, as we have ſaid re“ 
ards wholly the abſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Rela- 
tions they have to one another. The great Secret therefora uf 
attaining it lies, in ſo managing and conducting our Ehoughts, 
as that theſe ſeveral Relations may be laid open to the: View 
of the Underſtanding, and become the neceflary: and uns 
avoidable Objects af our Perception. In order tor this m 
muſt make it our firſt Care, dictinctly to frame and: ſetile 


the Ideas, about Which our Enquiries ate to be employed. 


Fot as the Relations ſubſiſting between them can no other 
wiſe be diſcerned, than by comparing them one with another 
and ag this: Compariſon neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the Ideas 
themſelves ate actually in the Mind, and“ at that very Hime 
under gur immediate Inſpection; it plainly follows, that all 
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2 wk ae 8 

Bays MW" te #5, 22 A anne hrſk 
pate? NE = 23, Has 

NT ens natur y wahin 9 50 Dirifiew of :Stmpl? 

and and Cpl, Te UE k ae excited by -aualIntprefbbns 

ig; and as they exiſt usd ron 

— 1 8 8 without Variety or Compoſition are in 

no Dan eing .miſtaken, or confoundeg one with ana: 

_ e in our Cemplex Conceptions: For theſe 

7 I Ca f:mapy fiwple Ideas joined together, great Care 

k we acquaint ourſelves with the true Num 

va e nd the Order and Manner of their Connec- 

Ge. his. cans alone are theſe our more intricate No- 

8 £X '# diftin and inyariable, inſomoch that in alle our 

eral Vi C „they ever haye the lame” Appearance 

ie 19 7 5 and Re ſpects. Here there- 


gealy enough to bound and ſettle out Ideas, 
of but few ſimple Ferceptions s yet When 
Foy very complicated, it oſten requires greatAd+ 
I ement, to throw. them inte Vid We, et 
Mar Confuſion which is ape 1 Hide, fromthe 
ligeration of -a Mulijplicity of. ak ror 1 
'Gradation in the Compaſition of our Ideas gubich 
e -at large in the laft, Chaptet;cof che bit 
 For;as they are by this 1 
[fe & theſe » : Orders ariſe. continually, dne. Hui aH 
ay oa raping Ir king hem: ina juſt SurdeGony 
Fe 


e and gan aftany 
8 61 aſe and Year pedition, hi ing all thrir Rants 
c 1% know. therefore the) fu Value of 
this Se, Te "muſt attentively Saen eee Con 

ect That obtains, between the feveralClaſſes of our Fer- 
_ ;eeptions,, when difpoſed . in ſuch a Series, ena — 
_ -Qidervis. formed out of thole . Obi An. that :confiitute 
the Rank next below jt. And as in advancing ſram ohe De 
grer another, we are always to proportion abs Nymber af 
Notices. unſted, , to the Strength and Capacity: f. thei Vynd 
Fe" is 8 that; by ſuch 2 Procedure, de IdEag vill be 
chotobg oy, y a erte in eyerys Step, and however lage and 
ac, he y et fairly 'within our Ob. This; wbwiduſty 46> 
"edunts for: Ana wonderful, Clearnefs of Apprchenſſion, which 
- we'ofrent e xpeflence within Feen, even i gegerd toy abt 
moſt complicated Concephens. Fox thaugh the Maltitode oaf 
= in man, Caſe Es, 25180 5 1 day: bey6nd — 2 

du ge been pil preyiquſly formed into ſeparate; © 


ni ef: e e ered i r en 
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x peak ng, the Art of Knowledge begins x For 


eans, formed ipto-diflerent 


ſtandings | 


Oagodll. N S 6 500 
and [Jah Francs wage Rich "Yor 
ing mc hs Fae at = ak 
Miwägbe h Ne fun n * bes 
VII en t n net enough N ye 995 a — Bs 
form:Tdets HArcourtown Minds VF 
eomfive? al: 29 render them table and Perz — 
manerit; thats When » Aiſappent pos e r 
eff bur Attentiom we "how to Nude 7 7 51 
them again wich Certainty:! This is Veſt ey fakes 774 
Deſeriptions, which * ſervæ not only 10 Jubſetr 5 
own Revier but alſo" to Jay them Wa Yer 
otllers And indeed, as one of the Toain ;; of: reducing 
Knowledpe into the” _—_ 4 Science is, 'the eaf 755 - 
yantagevup/Communication of Truth; Ar gög 8 
our frſt Care, when we fet about” unfoldiy 
bebte de ere Ce . 15 wee 
joſt and acturate Series" of Definitions! 
finctly transferred of Ideas into ce Uf ang 
tovhons wwe addreſs ourſelves; and taught No 10 
Withurhe appropriated” Sounds, — our Res 
ay be without Effect. IE en comp rene ft ms 
of o Words, and are 4 refore ec 
Verdug kel btb Compi , hay ran never. 
heftiohs und /Habitudes, that Feally /CobliR not.” "Bi 
contrary ae Perins we I 84. A Aa wg 
others} which they dengte In our own M 19 8 5 
fevehad Reldilems pointed bat 9 — lie 1950 a to 
maſts needs>be Wen, Readineſs 5 ang 
0 NIX. pus we'ſte; . 25 — Sh Name! 
5 $-with" unfolding dur Ideas, rk uni - 120 
chem By Means of Definitions. And „ 
it is of ugreut Importance to obſerve, that chere 
muſtt be in all Languages, certain Original and E 855 
mehtary Names, 2whehce' our dag er Cant te 5 ee 
rwe firſt! Riſe;'© 10 e S which 


— foot uliat” to 8 fo at th 

Le excit 8 ind 5 nu 

makeitheit A * Fes 1 Vrane 

wal 91 6f Obje Ale " Wh 
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Fer klaig We.) can» puſh; our De ions far be, hut 
atedito ſuppoſe that the Perce | el y 
. 71 6 e ni the Mind. Þ 7 — | bn 55 


nr can: they any oth ee 
5 ONES 9 than — betaling ourſelves, to the — 5 105 
ex/\p which the Power, of producing them reſides. Hence it 


Apegfb, that the primary Articles of Speech, inta which the 


Wbdle of Language: may be ultimately reſolyed, are no other 
| 8 e Names of ſimple Ideas. Theſe we ſee admit not De+ 
Gaitigns-u14is by Experience and Obſervation that we grow Ac- 

ed withyghein Meaning, and furniſh ourſelyes with the 
"Perceptions they ſerve to denqte. For finding that thoſe, in 

- whoſe Society we live, make uſe of certain articulate Sounds, 
to mark: the yarious:Impreflions of Objects, we too annex theſe 
Sounds gc the fame Imprefions, and thus come to, underſtand 
the Import of their Words. This Way of Knowledge takes 
Place, : in regard to all our ſimple eas; but in many of thoſe 
that ale complex, A they are the mere Creatures of the 

Jenſtanding, and exiſt no where out of the Mind, there are of 


C urſr —— 1 without us, whence. they may be origi- 


Do elerintions, we ſhould be left wholly, without the l 
trapsforcing them into the Minds of others. But 

falls gut, abat all complex Canceptions hatſoever, may. h 5 7 
tincily exhibited in Definitions. For as they are no mor than 
different Combinations of ſimple Ideas, if theſe fimple Ideas haye 
alceady got Admiſſion. into the Underſtanding, and tha Names 
ſerxiog to expreſs them are known: It will be eaſy, h deſeribing 
the Order. Number, and peculiar. Connection of he pr 6 90 
combined, to raiſe in the Mind of mother the eee otion 

relaltiag from them. 3 4 2 as. 510 

1 XX. Sixcr then it is be Goole Bess and their 
f of ab ws ; an that we unfold all the other Caneeptions 


of the Mind; it \manifeſtly follows, that in hand: 


bro e ling any Subject ſcientifically, we muſt always ſupr 
7; ©) paſe thoſe to whom we addreſs ourſelvgs, previe 7 


. 1 — furniſhed by Experience, with theſe finſt 1 1 
and Elements of Knowledge. Nor is this by any 

Means an unreaſonable Poſtulatum: Becauſe the limp l 
that relate to the Sciences, being few in Nite £9 ming 
very often in our Way, it is hardly poſſible we ſhoulg: be unacy 
— with them, or not have eee heard 1 Names 
i Converſe with others. What principally demands our Care is, 
to apply thoſa Names aright, and according to he, 1 5 
and Prapriety of the Lan in which we write. by bf feld: 
allowable to change the igmfication of Words, eſpecia 

ATIZA 


ers eee 


If therefore they could. not be communicated by 
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| this Caſe, as the Ideas themſelves cannot b lad ae 


I 45S > 
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W Nh gti fiople” Ideas. If however ſuch « Literty 
apa ie by found neceſſary, we may fill mne Gur 

1 Pod y mentioning tie idea onder ite cbimerde 

b its Connection with the newly: ee 

Ng Indeed it ſometimes happens, that new. ande 

Ideas of this ind, are to be taken under prey, geen 


we muſt therefore Expreſs by Terms of our — a 55 


finitions, wre refer to the ſeveral Objects whence th 
obtained; which tho? it excites. not the Perceptions i 2555 
yet ſufficiently anſwers out Purpoſe, by Fertint b en 5 
of being furniſhed with them at Pleaſure. H edo! Kerr | 
XXI. Tris Foundation being laid, 10 Cota Thee Onda 
nunjcation of our complex. Conceptions by. DEAT 57 
tions, becomes both ealy and certain. E ee "Def LG 
he Ideas thetnſclves ate formed into Tieteny Or o Hic 
ders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out 61 broad 
455 an is required on our Part, than /to'obſervewliles Med 
. in our Deſcriptions: As thetefolthe<firſt 
of. out compound Notions, is formed Jrbinjia Rem 
5 1 15 %o the Terms appropriated to thib Order, Haft 


Names of theſe Ideas. And as me —— 
be Wieden Orders, ariſe continually out of 'thoſs Oos 
binationd, that its the Clafſes next below them ; fs the 
Defthitionz correſponding to theſe different Orders! radually 
take in the Fetms; by which -thei ſeveral inferior. Dir ae” 
9 78 y and ſycecfiively' expreſſed. In ſueh 4 Series of De. 
ſcriptians, it is evident at firſt Sight, that nothing can be obſcure! 
and 5 wle. Fot as it begins with the Names. of ſimple 
Ideas; whoſe Meaning is ſup to by known: And as in ever 
Order of De nitions, ſuch Terms only occur, as have been pre- 


viouſly explamed in the preceding Diſtributions; by advancing. 
replay from one to another, we gradually furniſh ourſelves. 
Whatever is neceſſary, towards a diſtin Conception of all 


that 'S Taid: before us. Nor is it a ſmall Advantage attending 
this Diſppſition, that the ſeveral Ideas deſerihed are hereby ex- 


cited ig be nderftanding, in the very. Order and Manner in 
whit rf 1 by a Mind, advancing uniformly from 
ſip! th moſt complicated Notions. Hence we ſee diſtinctiy 
180 mig? dens of aol; and being put into chat very 
Traites which leads directly to Science and -CerL 


taitity, 72 2 59 nenſibly to intereſt out ſelves in the Putſuir; 
0505 chat while in Fact we do no more than follow a Guide 
otidyGor, we can yet hardly forbear fancylng ourſelves 
cage an the actual e E E one Part of Kno 


a * 
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C havdrtii REG f@ ATT 
ee dl. ent Ideat; abd difdiniiiyiextibieed-thineth 
— tions; Ryerthen erftef . { 
$1919 trhcing theirfoverald H and NAH 
Nr 2:ordeto.thigiwe ſet abeut comparing) 
© not1smitheinfelves;-andiviewing them in Hthe Var 
Lights, by which we van hope to arrive at a Dicbyery ef 
ana} Agrecthentor: Diſagreement. And here it happens, th: 
Wonne Relations forwardly offer kbemſelves 0 khe Notiere "of 1 Me 
] her Nandi ing; and become the neceſfary Odjects of 2 
n the very firſt Application of our Ideas one to anoth 
are therefore immediately owned, and conftitute* Gur pri. 
ow 'and 1ntertiue: Judgments; being attended with che pint 


Sf Evidence, and produeing abſplute Certairty” in 
Mind. But in many Caſes; the Connection or Repugnanieg 
trend our Ideas; even when true und real, es mes ot Fi 
[viithitonr!imnediate View, bot requires Search hd Exairi 
{Gon maikfeaves it On this Occaſion we haveRetourſe ts 
rte Notides, and if by Means of them we cut maſter 10 
enef,atident and known Fruths, which. ed int a! 
Dulan Series of Argumentationz'Jead/at! laſt to a C 3 5 
-Praſſiuit the Rotation we are in queſt of, the Proof thefbe 
2 enllad D-manftration. Now os the Comictſen tend ni 
- avoufirationgiq.nd leſs neceſſary andundvoidable; tHE# that whICh 
 Iprheceds from Intuitium; it evidently follows, that v 729 5 
1 Nalations between our Ideas — —œ by” the 
- Mind; or whether they ate traced by Means ef inltervemng Per- 
beeptitms, in either aſe we arrive fut Scheme and C | 0 
dier however is particularly to be obſerved,; cat the more 
2:rhote-aiid-diftant Reſpects, being daduted fron fuck 25 Are 12 
u aud ifelf- evident, the Propoſitzons expteiſing theſe laſt 
nan bur firſt Notice. and ought to be pfevſvhffy *Uſtablifhied, 
— we-enter upon higher Inveſtigstions. 'Wheft cherefore in 
Abe nba of Slienra, we have finiſhed the?Buſiiel If 
ions zit niuſt be our next Care, "diſtin ly" te unte- Phe 
-peſitiang;« theſe immediate and imultibe TIS 
J 


ocheteſſarily ſee and owned by the Mid, upp eh 

n com̃ paring of our Ideas 8 another, Theſe Prop 

Save obtained the Name of Pxindiplet; [becauſe oeclirrfhs 

nl im the Order of Knowlellgey: and being umhifeſt 6f Am 

faves, they: ſuppoſe not any Pruths's tes Mind weffce 

rtbey: may be evidencedaridexptdined;:: Tris Hot w | 
Ztlange *bereg:upihmthe Neceſſity: of Dirdumſpechian und Cart in 
ſettling chaſe primitive am iigaudamuntat Perecptioan/0For Nine 
the whole SuperſtruQure of our Knowledge reſts ultimately u 


Mum, it is evident at firſt, that a Miſtake in this Caſe, mu « 
once 
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| 9 — Rane into, and ultimately terminate unsiheſe 
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nice and arinihifate all Var ure 3 8 


ee Notion lf: Self, e 
between the T ruths of pre" 
Ss: 3332 — we ſhall ſor the preſemt aye 
ln Con iom:of this Subject, — the Reader 
t is there vaneed, ii, he defires fuller: 1 f 
III. . 1 Nelas! 1 don lk 


tant. And here it is — — — a 
— a ſkilful Application of intuitive Truths 
Bae 00 r Propoſitians be the ultimate ypch!) 
of, our, Reaſoning, ve are not on: that ns 
7 = imagine, that the Art of improving G 
„in aſſembling at Random a ud bail 
— Irma of theſe. Even Generab Principe con- 
g ee +Ayail but little 5 
* are indeed uſeful as Malia of Ge 
0 EN Evidence of our Reaſonings A Ah BY 
vin ber il heing purſued to their Source the are ud 


But qvhen we ſet about the Increaſe and 


ent. 9 1 other Helps ate required. Wbt the 35 


Ahle, Secret conſiſts, in deviſing and ſingling out ſuttz in- 
medi compared with. thoſe:otherr>whaſe 


'Fraths, {etving diſtinctly to inveſtigate the Giik Ne- 
ons: Eualid in che firſt Book of the Elementi has demonſtrated, 
- 12 the there amward Angle u Triangle talen tapethurę 
= to Right Anglers The Reaſoning by which he eſtabliſtrer chat 


4 75 — reſolves itſelf. into this general Principles M 


and the-fame Thing, are equal ty one dnbthur: MI «Dy 
. to ſay, tllat a bare Conſideration of che 


ple itſelſi led him to that Diſoovery ? 2 — Novice 


at . would, upon this Suppoſition, be equalhy qua 
the Huſineſs of Invention, with one that he — * 
n 5 inaſmuch ag theſe general Principles of che 
gen Arg commonly, alike: known to both. But the Hruth 
40 15 Fuclia having found, out to which the three 


ene Pond Ten er and two Right Angles, being compurad, 


ee faynd ſeygrally. equal; 1 the Propoſition 


n by bewing it minate in the above Axiom, 
ME ay >the, Axiom der ee ding 


Whole Courſe of che Inveſtigatinn. duiiimiig Zetilnst 
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ately; unn prehended 5 yet is not this done out of abſolute 


gattirder ceſſitys or for the Sake of any additional Confirma,. 


— on. All intuitive Truths, whether general ot Pars 

„ tieular, ſtanding upon the ſame Foundation of im- 

mediate Perception, are neceſſarily embraced for their own. Sake, 

and require no mutual Hluſtration one from another. When 

therefore we have found, that the three Angles of à Triangle, 

and two Right: Angles; are ſeverally equal to the Angles formed 

by one right Eine ſtanding upon another, we thence immediately 

diſeern their Equality between themſelves, independent of the 

genefal-Axkiom into which this Truth may be reſolved. Nor do 

we in Reality refer to that Axiom, by Way of Evidence and Proof; 

but merely to ho the Coineidenee of the Example under No- 

tice, Mith a previouſly-eſtabliſhed general Principle. The ſame 

Thing Dappens in all other Demonſtrations whatſoever, which, 

termipnting thus in particular ſelf-evident Truths, are therefore 
of ihemſelxes ſufficient to Certainty, and acquire not any new., 

Force, H being ultimately referred to general Maxims. This 

I mantion here, to obviate a common Prejudice, whence many 

art ledcto imagine, that particular intuitive Propoſitions derive. 
their, Evidence from thoſe that are general, as being nece farily 
included in tbem. But ſince they both ſtand upon the ſame 
Foundation of Certainty, and are admitted in Conſequence of 
immediate Perception, they have therefore an equal Claim to Self- 
evidence, and cannot be made plainer by any mutual Appeal. 
Palin; ' XXV. As however it is uſual in the Method of 
fehlt Science, to lay down certain general Principles, by 
Propofitions fo. Way of Foundation for our future Reaſonings; ſome. 
called bere, in will perhaps object, that this ſeems to be a needleſs, 
Oppe/ition to | Precaution, fince Demonſtrations muſt ſubſiſt with - 


oa a0 commonly terminate in particular 


e ſelf-evident Truths, peculiarly connected with the 
Subject under Confideration. In order therefore to give a diſ- 
tinet Idea of the true Deſign of this previous Step, we ſhall be- 

in with obſerving, that by the particular Propoſitions in yhich 
Bae terminate, muſt not be underſtqod fuch as ar 


fo according to the ſtrict Definition of the Word, or in Op- 


poſition to Univ erſals; but only confined and limited I ruthsz.. 


when compared with others that are more genefal. Thus the 


Propofition, Cirtirt equal lo one and the ſame Circle, ars egual be- 
rugmthemſelves, is in Strictneſs ard Propriety of Speech univerſal, | 
becauſe the Subject is taken = its full Extent, and the Predicate 


Sa 8. 


| er to gb, 
A era ſerve, that tho it be uſuel in Reaſoning, when, 
4 J 744% arrive at any particulat ſelf- evident Propoſition, * 
refs mri "\ refer-to-the- general Aiom under which it is 9185 
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Cpl. Mr Hob Fu 
| agrees ho lb rde Tndividuals comprehended under it. We tiers 
nörwitkiſtanding confidet it as only a particular Frutbhꝭ betaule, 
it is df Avery Hmited Nature, when compared» with the general l 
Axionr mentioned above f Thingi epual to one und ihe ſame Thing, 
ars /oquitl ty nie another. For this not only extends to all the va- 
rious Species of Figures, but takes in every Object without Ex- 
ception, that comes under the Denomination of Quantity, 
XXVE Tris Point ſettled, it will eaſily appear, Gern, 

that che Method of premiling general Principles in ebf 
the Sciences, anſwers theſe two great and valuable Aru, Au 1 


Purpoſes. Firft, to contract the Bottom of our Rea- e 26 1 


ſoning, and bring it within ſuch Bounds, as are Bend wr. 
aeientl | tte to the Ry of the R along.” © 
Mind.” For Demonſtrations being carried on by Means of in- 
termediate-Ideas, which muſt always have ſomèe pecultar Con- 
nection with the Matter in Hand, the particular ſelfrevident 
Propoſitions in-which they terminate, are almoſt as variohs ag the 
Subjects to which they relate. Thus in inveſtigating the Equs- 
liey of different Objects; whether Angles, Frianglesy-Cigeles,/ 
Squares Ce. the intuitive Truths on which the Proofgreftyi al. 
ways regard the particular Species, and may be therefore mull 
tiphed in 4nfinitum, as well as the Species themſelves. But nom 
its remarkable, that all theſe ſeveral Truths, —— | þ 

y appear, are yet reducible to this one (general Principly a 
—— Thin equal to one and ee urs eu. 
tone another. The fame Obfervation will be found to hold in 
other Parts of human Knowledge ; inſomuch that tho the par 
ticular Truths on which we bottom our NReaſonings, ard reaſy 


innumerable; yet may they be all without Exception reſotvet- 
into a very fe-w general Maxims, and thereby brought readily 
wirhin the Compaſs of the Underſtanding, When therefore we 
begin with premiſing theſe general Truths, and as we advance im 
tence, take Care univerſally to reſolve our Demonſtrations into 
them; this muſt needs add a wonderful Clearneſs and Perſpicuity 
to our Reaſoning, and by eſtabliſhing them upon a Foundation 
previoully admitted, and of whoſe Strength and Firmneſs we are 


abundantliy ſatisfied, give them that itreſiſtible Force and In- 
fluehces! rich ſerves to produce abſolute Certainty. Nor can 


We y imagine any Thing more elegant and beautiful, than 

thus to behold-Knowledpe rifing from a firm and fathomable 
Rost, beating its Head aloft; and ſpreading forth into innume- 
rablè Branehes of Science; which tho'.variouly implicated and 
enita ghd) and:ſtretching'to:2/vaſt Extent, yet by their Union 
in vns con Stock, derive thence fo ſure and ſtaple a Support, 
that all the faults of Cauil and Scepticiſay' ate not able to 
deſtroy ot louſen their Cometen __ 
"MN ' K = XXVII. 
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e earches are employed; it muſt greatly 
cy Fx card. our. Reaſonings, were we to check ourſelves 


e occur, in order to examine them by. the Rules 
Es Nor is it a Matter of light. Conſideration, 


Hurry of —— while che Mind 


by 12 eagerly from one Diſcovery to the other, we ſhonld 
he. ofte wg * 75 paſs them over haſtily, and 1 1 pt 


e ee - ir N e which 
IP bene, 
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XXVII. Hay rer wow! 95 
the I VING VP 
= f Principle ciples,. ſhewn them to be the great Mauis of 
Propofitions ainty, and found, that in order to enlarge the 
. ig 6 , a Bounds of Science, we muſt have.recourſe,0,in+ 
ee. termediate Ideas, as by Means of them we, are fur: 
niſhed with the ſeveral previous Truths, of which 
ee. _ Reaſon conſiſts: It now remains 9 
in what ner theſe Truths a 
and linked together, 2 the fegming of * 6 
Dymonflrations. We. bave. ſeen, al * ANA , preceding, Bao, 
chat Sylegi/ms drawn up according to * 2 
lead to a Certain and, infallible Cond f ther * 
And allowed Truths, are diſpoſed in a 7 ogiflic Or * 
. offer a regular Concluſion, that Concluſion is n hal tr 
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eviitedubs ——.— the obtaining 1 
Manner m iſms follo — ano 
lend to a ſueteſſivt nt dener Diſcovery * of Fra; IHE 
takeny' that the Premiſſes in Scr o e 

oſitions; or Concluſions bee 
deed the whole Art of demonſtrating lies 0 10 
derly Combination of our Sylt . 
all che ſeveral Premifles made Vſe of 
fever Condufions muſt be ſo too, A Toon 
{aft Concluſion of the Series, which is 1 ; 
rated,” Phe ſame Order is to be obſerved ot Hi e Pfiffe 0 
I dend = — IR 
ate always firſt to be demonſtrate cl 'Pritidih 
the Eran ty. oft 
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ofiReafoning in others; it bein * 
Principles made Uſe — that the beau of der . 
Ares from then gepende. And fine * Lellt 
Branches and Dlvifiofts of Science, hi: 0 Fat fea? Confiedivn 

among" themſelves," inſomüch that the edge Uf Gy 
oſteniĩ pre ſed in another; 5 Treat 2 muff bet 


adjuft the N VETal Parts Wich an Eye to this Dependence, th; 
case my ways come firſt in Order, whence the Py 
Demonfffrartön in others are borrow ed. 
XXIX. I this Way of Pony together dur 2 7 | 
Thoughts, ic is evident at firſt Sight, that how" "Bo 

ever far we carry dur Refearches, Mae, and Cera ne 70 
Win) Wil ſtill attend us. But what is particu- Far. 


— elegant p nd happy in the Method now ex- 


6: We hereby ſee Knowledge riſing out of "1 

firſt Elements,: e Uiſeern diſtinctiy how thoſe Elements are 
able and interwoven, in order to the erecting 4 80001 ” 
Struckure 6f Truth. 'Experience furniſhes us with ſimple Ideas 
and their Names, which are the primary Materials of Think- 
ing and Communication: ' Definitions teach how to unte and 
bind tels Ideas together,” fo as to form them into cômplex TY 
Notiend « f various Ordets and Degrees. The general Prin- 9 
alen preriifed in Science, exhibit to the Underſtanding” 100 1 


int a l fundamental Truths, as Expreſs the immediat 
Rense Ween dur Ideas and conſtitute the ultimate Graun A 
Hera. n Unk known and eſtabliſted“ 
Vo. Bo viva ' Optotith 918 201104 3 BY "Trut | 
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Fruths together in ſuch Manner, that they neceſlarily lead to 


others, which are unknown and remote. In- Aly 
adjuſting the ſeveral Branches of Science, and the Demonſtra- 
tions in every Branch, lays Knowledge ſo open to the Ming, 
that we ſee. the Parts of it growing one out of another, and 
embrace them with full Conviction and Aſſurance. Thus we 
are gradyally-led from ſimple Ideas thro' all the Windings and 
Labyrinths of Truth, until we at length reach the higheſt and 
moſt exalted Diſcoveries - of human Reaſon. It is true the 
Method here laid down, hath hitherto been obſerved ſtrictly, 
only among Mathematicians; and is therefore by many thought, 
to rb peculiar to Number and Magnitude. But it appears evi- 
dently from what we have ſaid above, that it may be equally 
plied in all ſach other Parts of Knowledge, as regard the ab- 
ſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Relations ſubſiſting between 
them. And fince wherever it is applied, it neceſſarily begets 
Science and Certainty, we have hence choſen to denominate it 
the Method of Science, the better to intimate its true Nature and 
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Smot d ag ee 4] 
Ip 46 „ + 22 IL, 1115 EE 18 6 * Nd 
Come now to gi ve you ou à lm oleh of tins "of 
2 5 moſſ ea 5 pleaſant Patt of Natü Hg 
s Science, confifts in 1 ting the, 85 


de | 
| I and gaining, ſuch a Kn Wledge of the aa 


Weakneſs and Tmperfe&ion of Hur F er will” Petit: 
And the Uſe. of it is to teach us to admire and” adore Og 


will not at preſent enter into a Confſideratii | 
Matter and "Motion, which make up the difficult Part 
Science; but ſhall endeavour to give yo ſuch an eafy'-a 
pleafant View of the World, as may excite your Cut of 


and nge inform your Mind, "without puzzling Jour | 


Underſtanding.” 

Scholar. You are very obligin Sid 1 long to know ſome- 
wing of this Kind, and ſhall 1 en to yourZ 1nformazions wy 
great Pleafure. 

+ Maſter. Whoever opens his Eyes, and looks about him with 
the leaſt Attention, muſt perceive a beautiful Variety of Ob- 
jects that preſent themſelyes to View, and ſcem-to-demand 


his Notice. In Summer, Meadows enamell'd with number- 


leſs Plants and Flowers, affording ng for Cattle ; 
Fields waving with different” Keke Grain for the Uſe of 
Man; Woods, Foreſts, Plains and Mountains, differently 
adorn'd, and Ponds, Lakes, = winding Rivers, varying the 


charming Scene. In Winter, the Foreſts naked, Nature as 


it were ſyſpending her productive Power; .t 
piercing, the Earth frozen, tlie Waters 7 | 
capable of bearing Men, Cattle and S I 
the fleecy Snow, and all the Circumſtandes attending this 
cold rigorous Seaſon ; every Particular eferves . our. Conkle. 


when Darkneſs covers and conccals the Beauties of our'e [ 
Globe, we ſhall fait this 1 Loft made op i 75 
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thoſe 8 and glorious Stars that glitter i in the magni. 
N25 ng over us; and if the Mon ariſes, her 
mild *. e 1595. enlighten. the ſilent Scene, and ves 
. Day. In ſhort, whatever the Seaſon of = ag, — 
whether chearful Spring, warm Summer, rich Augu 
cold Winter; whatever the Hour of the Day 8 
Things worthy our moſt ſerious Notice are at Tbings 
which to know may truly be called 38 and in —— 
Study « of which an intelligent Being may always employ his 
leifure Hours with Pleaſure. But fome Kind of Methad is 
eſſary, to lead the Mind at firſt into a proper Train of 
a I will therefore proceed Step by Step, fnſt ex · 
a e ſome of the moſt common A arances of Nature, 
och. 2 Fire, Air, Weir Wind, Rain, Thunder, Ge. 
deſcending into the Bowels of the Earth, I will give 
- 1 e of Metals and Minerals; ſuch as Gold, 
ilver, Iron, L N many other Phænomena, c. then 
wandgging, 77 its Surface, we may take a, View of the Ve-. 
table World and all its Beauties, - EY Plants, Fruits, 
erbs and F lowers ; - thence naturally proceeding. to the loweſt 
ww of.. imal Life, we will take a Voyage upon the 
"or! of Waters, 1 draw from Seas, and Lakes and Rivers, 
ſothe * bf. th their mo remarkable Inhabitants. 1055 our Laſpec- 
rot: 10 which again returnin 1 to the Land, vn may 
s, Which there, inhabit ; 
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| ＋ 1 is difficult to ſay what is the xeal-Nature and- 
Eſſence of Fire, and the Enquiry would be too 
abſtruſe for your Comprehenſion ;; but ſomerof As 
N and Effects may be readily described, Hand wr: 


of Fire. 


_ underſtood. One Effect, and that which moſt particu 


diſtinguiſhes it, is Heat. Another is Motion, which in com. 

municates to all Bodies; nay, ſome ſuppoſe, that albthe Mo- 

tion in Nature proceeds are Fire, * r more 
29Ns mio nn. ase | e 8 
Sale 


u e Inſects, Birds and Be 
155 Ya. raiſe our. . Thenghes and cloſe the, Whole withe 
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wich ges no Heat at all. In ſhort, the Air we de . on 


float about. It i is 4 compreſſible and dilatable 


Life; eHealth, the made of al Mankind 
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de extracted and taken quite aw 
into One fold Body; hat And ien ul 
ob Fire that tt Danes Ap folſd Bodi 8, 
Huids It melts, calcines; Arge ae 
mecbf die Ebay dhe is feel 10 5 Power." ee 
by ſome to be the Cauſe" of Light, but chis is ddlubtfu 
s/ certain there may be Fire without Hie, as in 
Store, Which warms à Room without La fening it 
there may de Light without Fire, as the Light of; ** 


Water we drink, the Earth from whence we, draw ou 


are all enlivened and rendered fit for the Li of Man Vy h 4 


warm Principle refiding; in them. Ty 77 A a OY RY: 


bln) 26 Nah 20. aba! Foul mol VOY 


n Ain cet thin tranſparent Fluid et Bk nol. evvlic 


live] and move, and breathe 3' and without which” 07,4 e 
we cannot fubſiſt. It ſurrounds this tetraqueous 5 ve i7 
Globe to à certain Height, and is called its Ati pole, {0 
carried along with it, and partakes of all 152 Lot 


 annaaFand*diurnal.' In this Atmoſphere the Clou 0 Yao 


pours! Which are exhaled from the Earth, are ſu ulpende 


ot extended to a larger, as may be proved by man 755 
ments. It is fitted by its Nature to penetrate pl perv 
Bodies, by which Means it animates and excites all Waal 
and is one of the principal Cauſes of Vegetation. It is the 


it may de contracted to a maller Space than it 79 05 18 
e 


Breath and Life of the whole Animal World, whether ithabitr 
ing the Air, the Earth, or the Waters. It would be tedious 


to reckon up all the Benefits of this uſeful and delicate Ele- 
ment; let it Engi juſt to mention * wonderful Power in 
man uſeful, ines; its admirable. Property ef conveyin 
Selle K oſe, Sounds to our Ears, and "relleGing Y 
Light of he] heavenly Bodies to our Eyes z. alſo its great Uſe 
and Excellence. in contributing by many Brad fays to the 
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001 Sd bluow yt 54.5 | a 
Woran z v clear ſimple Fluia, inderent e 
o le imall . Matter whatſoever. There 
a Bodyoim all Nature bit whit wilt yiel 59 
Sir iar Netowon, affirms, that al r Bis 
ſects) Feds; und les; Wiki thejr*Teve 1 Be pb Wh 
due Water; watery?! {ava os AE BIR? and” b 
— return 1 80 to watery Subſtances, . — — 
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being kept forty Nears, and turned ſo hard 8 dee that' be- 
ing Kuck -againlt a; Flint it will, yield Sparks of Fire; yer 
put inte, Veſſel and diftilled, affords: one eighth” Part of its 
Quantity in Water. Dea Bones, after being 19 85 25 Years, 
will yield. by Difillation half their Weight in Water. It is 


— 


£ 


the moſt ſubtle and penetrating of all Things except Fire; it 
will. paſs thro!; Pores ten Times ſmaller than Air will do. 
Leatherior a,Bladder will contain Air, but Water eaſily finds 
its Way thro them. Nay, it has been known to force its 
ay When ſufficiently. preſſed, thro' a ſpherical Veſſel of 
ld. Thales the Milan, and ſome other Philoſophers 
believe, that Water was the firſt Principle of all Things; 
and ſome have thought that Moſes himſelf was of the fame 
Opinion, fince before any Thing was created, he tells us, 
The" Spirit of G moued upen the Face of. the Waters: The 
Uſes of Water, beſides the Beauty it gives to the World in 
Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and Ponds, are many and various, It 
is perhaps the moſt pleaſant and healthful Drink in the World; 
a Medicine, it is very efficacious in many Diſeaſes; and as 
à Bath, it conduces both to Health and Pleaſure. In fine, it 
is ſuhſerxient to human Life in many and various Ways, in 
all-Fermentations,/ and in diſſolving all Bodies that we have 
Oercaſion to diſſolve. Alſo in the Motion of Mills, and many 
other Engines and Machines, its Powers are wonderful and 
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ſurpriſing. fs 75 | : 
c . IE ESC; 1 
Of Wind, ftom one Point or Quarter of the Earth to ano- : 
6+ ther, of which, tho various Conjectures / have p 
been made, the phyſical Cauſe is not yet known. The Winds : 
are divided into, I. Perennial, or ſuch. as blow all the Vear f 
the ſame Way, of which the moſt; remarkable is that be- : 
twixt, the two Tropics, blowing .conſtantly at Sea from Eaſt f 
to MWeſt, and called the general Trade-Wind. 2, Periodi- 4 
cal, or thoſe which conſtantly return at certain Times. [Such 4 
are the Sea and, Land Breezes, which in the Eveting blow 1 
from Sea to Land, and in the Morning from Land to Sea. | 
Such alſo are the particular Trade Winds, which blow from 5 
the North te the Equator in our Summer, and from the 0 


South Pole to the Equator in our Winter. 3. Variables or . 
ſuch as blew now one Way, and now another; are now. j 
„ Rigb, now low, without any Regularity either as to *Time or ] 
Place, which is the Caſe in moſt of the temperate Climates : 
- Inuthe World. The Uſes: of the Wind are many and great. b 
It is the common Servant of Mankind. The whole — 3 


— 
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and animating would ſuffocate and poiſon all the World 


of Navigation is performed by its Aſſiſtance, It is not af 
commiſſion d to warm and cool us by turns, but alſo to kee 


eee dean and wholſome, which Offiee it per- 
forms 


orms by carrying away inviſibly every Thing that might 18 
fect an coupe the Air, which if it was always at Reſt, ary 
unagitated by frequent Gales and Storms, inſtead of refreſhi 


; * RS F428. 44 OT, 3133 
The CLovups are nothing but Vapours raiſed - © 
from the Waters, or from moiſt Parts of the fe 
Earth, partly by the ſolar, and partly by the ſub-" r, £24 
terraneous Heat; which Vapours being lighter f „ 
than Air, mount upwatds, till having reach'd ſuch pa,. 


a Region of the Atmoſphere, as is of the ſane <9 Wo 


ſpecihe Gravity with themſelves, they are there Virus: 
ſuſpended, After a while the watery Particles which were 
at firſt too thin to be perceived, are ſo condenſed by the Cold 


of the ſuperior Regions, as to render them opaque enough 


to reſlect the Light of the Sun, in which State they are called 
Clouds; and when their ſpecific Gravity is ſo" increaſed. as 
to make them deſcend, it is then called Rain, -*PFheſe Clouds 
are formed in the Atmoſphere, at very different Heights from 
the Earth. When they are formed in the lower Regions of 
the Atmoſphere, the Rain which falls from them is very 
ſmall. When they are formed higher, the Bubbles falling 
within the Sphere of each others Attraction, incorporate as 
they fall, and become large Drops. If theſe Bubbles, in their 
Deſcent thro' the Atmoſphere, meet with a Region ſo, cold 


as to freeze them, they condenſe. into Flakes of Snow or 


Hail. The Uſes of the Clouds are manifold: 1/4, They af- 
ford a delightful and refreſhing Shade from the Heat of the 
Sun: 24, They pour down thoſe: fertile Dews and Showers 
on all the vegetable Tribe, to which they owe their Health, 
their Verdute, and their Beauty: And 3ahy, It is thought by 
many that the Fountains, Springs, and Rivers, which ſo 


beautifully adorn the Earth, and ſerve ſo many uſeful Pur- 
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Poſes, derive their Origin from hencdte. 
Tguxpn is that loud and rumbling Noiſe 


Which is heard in the lower Regions of the Air, " Thins 


occaſtoned by the ſudden kindling of fulphureous % 974 
Exhalations. : For, as Sir [ſage ; Pile: — en. 
Vapours are Taiſed into the Air, not only from 
Water, but alto from Sulphur, Bitumen, volatile Salts, Sc. 
Where fermenting with Win take 


4 Fire, 
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Ne, and generate Thunder, Lightning, and other- 
ar» een in che Ain, and eee 
Miſchief; but if near us, may deſtroy Trees, Animals, vr 
Men; And the Nearneſs or Diſtance may, be: icomputed . by 
the” Interval of Time betwixt the Flaſh and the Noiſe. Dr. 
Halli obſerves, that commonly the Interval is about 7 Se- 
conds,.. Which at 1144 Feet in a Second, the Rate which 
Sound travels, gives the Diſtance about a Mile and a half; but 
it is ↄften nearer and ſometimes farther, off. The Effects 
of Lightning are ſometimes very ſurpriſing; it has melted a 
Sword without hurting the Scabbard, and broken the Bones 


of a Man without injuring his Fleſh, or even his Skin. Its 
_Uls may be to purge the Air, and purify the noxious: Va- 
pours which might ici age Flat 
r pounn Smot to 1uo. bas 
111122 ene An EARTHQUAKE is the greateſt and moſt 


| otherwiſe grow pernicious. _ - 
1 93.54 5915 


„el i Earth where it happens, accompanied with a 


prodigious Noiſe like Thunder, and frequently with Erup- 
tions of Water, Fire, Smoke, or Wind, &c. The ſame 
Cauſes that produce the Evaporation of Waters, and all thoſe 
Metcurs that roll over our Heads, do.alſa-produce: theſt other 
no leſs: dreadful Effects under our Feet. Fort the Earth 
abounding every where with Caverns, Veins; and Canals, ſomie 
Foll of Water, others of Vapours and Exhalations, and many 

arts of the Earth being replete with Nitre, Sulphur, Bitu- 
men, Vitriol, and other Combuſtibles; theſe, either from 
ſome. Fire they meet with, or from their Colliſion againſt 
hard Badies, or their Intermixture with other Fluids, ate 
kindled, by which Means burſting out into à greater Com- 
paſs, the Place becomes too narrow for them; ſo that preſ- 
ſing violently on all Sides, the adioining Parts are ſhaken, a 
Noiſe is heard like Thunder, which continues till they haue 
either found or made a Vent to diſcharge; themſelves. As 
this, is an Appearance which you may probably never ſee; it 
being very uncommon in theſe Parts, I wilh give you ſome f 
the train of a very dreadful one which happened betwixt 


fifty and ſixty, Years ago at Jamaica. 'In.two\Minutes Time 


it ook down and drowned 9; Tenths of the Town of Ha- 
Royal... The Earth opening ſwallowed up People, ſòome of 


whom roſe in other Streets; moſt of the Houſes were thröwn 


down throughout the. Iſland. One Haplint had his Planta- 
tion removed half a Mile from its Place. 7 he W | er from 
the Wells flew out with a violent Motion ; the Houſes: bn 
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one 
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Water breaking it, they wete' relled over 


Mouths of Rivers, it drives back their Waters towards the 


flows ad oſten as the 
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Quarter the Tides are 'weakers ald called Map-Tadef, All 
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ane: Side of the Street Werk ſwallowed up, ef che ther- N 
ts chaten e che and che Sand in the Stieet Foe 
Waves in the Sea, lifting up every Body that fed n 14 
ten immediately dropping 'down” — $60 4 Flood 
a 


Er. 
Ships and Sloops in the Harbbur were overſet and/Yoft;*the 
Swan Frigate in particular, by the Motion of the Sen 


ſinking of the Harbour, was driven over the Tops of 


Houſes. In many Places the Earth would eraek, ahd open 
and ſhut with a quick Motion, of wbich Openings twb or 
three hundred might be ſeen at a Time; in ſome of "which 
the People were ſwallowed up, others the cloſing Earth eau 
by the Middle and preſſed to. Death, in others*their 
only appeared. The larger Openings ſwallowed up Houſes, 
and out of ſome iſſued 5 — of Water ſpouting up to a 
great Height in che Air. The whole was accompanied with 
enches and offenſive Smells, the Noiſe of falling Mountains 
at a Diſtance, a rumbling under the Earth like Thunder, and 
the Sky in a Minute's Time turn'd dull and feddiſh like a glow- 
ing Ovens Tangent big ati 92:1 ghoA 2yoigibotg . 
316} 20-1} Fc DAG 16 1010 it $591; W Oo 21011 
The Trpgs are that Flux and Reflux, or Ebd. 
and Flow of the Sea, Which is obſerved to happen D 
neatly twice Every: Day. It lows from South to Tian on 
Watte dns Asen dere Wan fix Hours, du. 
ring which Time it gradually ſwells, ſo that entering 


Heads or Springs; then ſeeming to reſt for about 10 M 
utes, it begins to ebb and retire back again from North to 
South; fur ſix Hours more; and the Waters ſinking; the Refs 
reſume their natural Courſe. Then after 'a Pauſe of T Mi. 
nutes mote, the Sea begins to flow as before,” and ſd 
alternately- The Period of a Flux and Reflux is 12 Hours 
25 Minutes; ſo that the Tides return later and later evefy 
Day by 30 Mlinutes. Now 24 Hours and 50 Minutes is a 
Junat Day; that is, the Moon paſſes the Earth's Meridian la- 
ter and later every Day by 50 Minutes. 80 that the Sea 

] Mon paſſes the Meridian, both under 
the Arch abeve the Horizon, and that below; and ebbs 28 
often as ſhe phſſes the Horizon, both at the Eaſtern and We- 
term FVintꝭ N Hat is, at the riſing and the ſetting of It. 
When the Moon 'enters the firſt and third Quarter, thut is, 
at unc and full Moon, the Tides are high and "fwift; and 
called o $pfing<Tides © When ſhe: enters ths tend Bd "aft 


- theſe 
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theſe Phænomena of the Tides are accounted for from the 
Principles of Gravitation. But it is yet too ſoon for you to 
enter on ſuch àbſtruſe and diffcult Speculations. Let it ſuf- 
fice at preſetit, that I give you only ſuch a Taſte of theſs 
Things, as not to leave be quite ignorant of them, or juſt 
ſufficient to excite your unto to enquire farther concern. 
ing them, if at any Time hereafter you ſhould find an In- 
clination. I will now, according to my Promiſe, and in 
Purſuance of the Method I propofed, conduct you down into 
the Depths and Caverns of the Eatth, and ſhow you ſome of 
the moſt remarkable and uſeful Phænomena which are there 
e 8 
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FN F Metals there are fix Kinds, viz. Gold, Silver; Cops 
per, Iron, Lead and Tin; to which ſome add .Mer- 

cury as a ſeventh. The Philoſophers: both ancient and mo- 
dern, hold various Opinions concerning the Origin and For- 
mation of Metals. ine will have them, like Plants, derive 
their Origin from Seeds. Some think they are generated by 
0+ 
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2 ſubterranean Fire. And ſome are of Opinion tiſey are pto 
duced from Mercury, Sulphur and Salt; and that they take 
their Matter and Weight from the Mercury, and their Tinc- 
ture and Form from the Sulphur. But theſe are Enquiries 
which I will not puzzle you with, I Will only give you a 
mort natural Hifry of each of thnem. 5 
SGaorp is the heavieſt, pureſt, and moſt dus 
S Gold, tile of all Metals. It is chiefly found in Mines, 
== js tho* ſometimes Gold-dufſt is found in the Sand 


x Me wt. 1 1 . m tha... tad. 


and Mud of Rivers, particularly in Guinea. The golden a 
Ore that is found in the Mines is generally about 150 or 760 1 
Fathoms deep, and is dug up in lage Pieces, 8 1 
contain ſome other cines Matter, as Antimony, Vitriol, ; 
Sulpbur, Copper, or Silver, particularly the laſt. The Man- 0 
ner of preparing and ſeparating it is thus; they firſt break the 4 
Ore with Iron Mallets pretty ſmall, then carry it to certain 1 
Mills, where it is ground to Powder, after Which they pats < 
it. thro' ſeveral Sieves till it is exceeding fine. The Powder 1 
thus prepared, they lay it in aig mix wich it a * b 
Clen 


are Silver Mines in all Parts of the 
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| — and found in Mines in moſt Parts of 
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dent Gatti of Water and Mecoury,, and 4 Fave i tin th 
Sun and Air for two or three Days, after which E coarſe 
and muddy Earth is driven out by other Roa Waters 19 no⸗ 
thing remains but a Maſs of Mercury and Gold, which art 


ſeparated by Diſtillation. The Gold 1 in this State 4 Calle 
452 


Virgin Gold, Which they melt in Crucibles,. and then 

into Plates or Ingots. There are Gold Mines in moſt C Rei 
tries in the World, though in Europe the ey are very ſparin 15 
ſcattered. . The Mines of Peru and Chili in America are the | 
richeſt, though. very fine Gold is found in ſome Parts of the 
Eoft- Indies. The Weight of Gold is to that of he i: Pb 

as 19 to 1; and to that of Silver near 2 to 1. L iy 
Weight of Gold, or 12 Ounces Troy, is divided into 24 Ca- 
rats. Of all the Properties of Gold, its Ductility is the 
moſt ſurpriſing. A ſingle Ounce of Gold may be extended 
by the Gold- beater's Hammer to a Surface of near 1 50 ſquare 
Feet. and by the Gold Wire-drawers, it will be extended to 
upwards of a Thouſand, yet remain ſo entire, as that the leaſt 


Flaw ſhall not be el. even i the 155 . TJ 


kope. mens 
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7 gh is a 9 — U Metal, od, except 
Gold, the fineſt and moſt ductile of an except Offi" -, 
Wo but 65 
thoſe of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, particular- 
ly thoſe of Potaſi, are by far the richeſt, and continue 
yield the Ore in as much Plenty as when firſt diſcoyered, gi 
only this Difference, that the Veins which were then Ang 


in the Surface; of that famous Mountain, are. no unk fe 


deep, that the Workmen go down. to them by a eſce 75 13 
four or five hundred Steps. The Silver Ores when firſt 

are not all of the n Quality, Colour, or Value; 17 
White, or alh- colour, ff tted with red or blue; but che me 
and that which is eafieſt wrought, is black; for the work- 
ing of this nothing is requiſite hut to put it in the ire, where 
the Lead: evaporating, leaves the Silver pure. But the Me- 
thod of ſaparating Silver from the common Ore, is much the 


＋ as that of Gold, only that to every fifty hundred Wei ht ; 


of. Ore, is added one hundred Weight of Rock-Salt. he 
Standard of fine er is 12, is Wine each conſitting | 
of 124 Grains. 
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-adounding much in Vitriol, and an 41 Aigle Se, 
Europe, 
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ragmen Ote, which are firſt lt beaten. ſma ;ithewaſhed: 
eparate the coarſe and earthy Parts from it, then ſmelted and 
caſt in a Kind of Molds to form large Blocks called Salmons, 
or Copper Cakes. This is the erdinary Copper. Rafe Gelder 
is thawwhich 4s melted once or twice more, and a Quantity of 
Tin and Antimony added to each Melting, to render it more 
Gs ou LETTER, Copper is that which is ſometimes, but 1g} 
ae Ge in Mines. Certain Proportions of Copper 
a laminaris make Braſs, |, Certain Proportions or 
19 make Bell Metal. Copper and Braſs melted 
antities make a Bronze for Buſts and Statues z ; and 


916 
| e of Copper i 18 Wale ct as e 992 
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ods es is is 2 hard, d / fukible, a duktile Mee, 

Arne conliſting. of Earth, Alt, and Sulphur, but all im- 

11 pure, ill mixed, and ill digeſted, which render it 

y often heating it in the Fire, hams: 

de itz and. ler ng i oo of itſelf, it is ſoftened; by ex- 
tinguiſhi 17 8 when 

Number of Iron Works in Englond, but the.moſt 

Sphere are thoſe in the Foreſt of Dean in Glouc uceftars: 

P 7 Ore i is found in great Abundance. ITbe Pro- 

— s of making Tron is as follows. Their firſt: Work i 18. to cal · 

cine the Ore, which is done in Kilns much like our common 

Lime-kilns, which they fill bo, to the Top with Coal abd 

Ore intermixed, and fetting fire to it at the Bottom, let it 


bar till the Coal i is entirely conſumed./- This is done without: 
melting the Ore, . and ſerves to conſume the more drafly Part: 
ey carry it 100 the 


of it; and to make it malleable. After this the 
Furnace s, where, in a furious Fire that for Months. together: 


is not uffered to ſlacken Night nor Day, it is melted and eaſt 
into Seu or Pigs of Iron, as the 7 are called; and laſtly, it is 


taken from the Furnace to the Forge, where thoſe Pigs are 


e into common Bars for uſe. | 2, Bo 1 gone6 


18 111 00 1 Wach fl 
. "Leap i is a coarſe, hea 7 5 fo 4 VERS containing: 
2 a little Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and much bitus 

minous Earth. It is found in many ; Countajess: 


but is ene plentiful in England. When „the Ore 4 


firſt dug out of the Mine, it is beaten ſmall, waſh: clean 
in a running Stream, and then ſifted. After which.it:is, melted 
in a Furnace, wth a, ſtrong Charcoal Fire 34)as it, melts; it; 


runs through, a FCA one Side, leayi ths Stones 
and Drots N Aſhes of the >oals ; 3 and the Work- 
men 


2 PU... — . . ]—. 7§— . 


in Water, it is hardened; |: bete 
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«Tax is a which Metal,” not lo hard as Silver, 

nor fo ſoſt as Lead. The Stanbaties of Tin Mines Of vi" 

in Cornwall and Devonſbire furniſn the gteatef A bas Oi 3 

Part of the Tin that is conſumed in all Europe. The Manp 

of preparing it as related in the Phzloſophical Tranſattions is thi 

The Mineral Stone or Ore being dug and Hay out of 5 

Mine, they break it in Pieces with large Iron Mallets; -'the 

bring it to a Stamping-mill, where it is pounded With Stamp Iv, 

dea. like.thoſe of Paper - mills; and the Water pafling thi 

it waſhes away the earthy Parts, and Jeaves the metallic ones 
behind. This done, they lay it on Iron Plates, dry it in 

Furnace; and grind it'very fine in 9 hes: aſh 


it and dry it again. In this State it is called 
ch 5 
f Fe 


reduce ir to white Tin, its proper Colour, 5 da 
Furnace or Blowing-houſe, 9 5 8 0 
Charcoal Fire it is imelted. After it Nas batte dn e 
parations, and is become cold, they forge it into S Which” 
finiſhes the Proceſs. Six Pounds'6f Braſs, and oſt Pu 
ofcldad to an hundred Pounds of Fs makes the Oö lit 10 in 
whith is called Pewter. 5 i 
„nomm sa ad n 0 en! = 0 281 5085 
MrncbR T, or, as it is; W Gled, Sal.. Jid-ormid 
luer; is an imperfect Metal, neither ductile nor 7228 
malleable, but a fluid Matter reſembling melted Pp 
Silver, + "Te is found chiefly in Hungary, Spam, 5 5 8 nien 
Friuli, and Peru; the greateſt Part of what is uſed In E 85 
land; is brought from the Mines of FriuF. Pheeir Method” 


off ſeparating it is, firſt to grind the Mineral Glebe or, Ote 


into Powder,” then pouring a great Quant of Water upon” 
it they ſtir i about till Io 652 08 bent thitk; oy 
pouring it off, they put on freſh, and ſo repeat their Work, 
till the Water comes off clear; and now all that remains A, N 
then Bottom of the Veſſel is Mercury and other metalling . 
Matter. Withtthis they i intermix the Breſs « or Refuſe of Iron, 
Wee te. Whole into 8 ner 0 it; a which | 
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It is extremely volatile, being convertible into Fume by a very. 

* Heat. It eaſily enters and clofely adheres to Gals 

lefs eaſily to Silver, with Difficulty to * Brown and to Tron 

not at all. The Weight of a Cubic Inch of each of help 

Metals is as follows: A of th 2M eee Ol 
Ounces. Drachms. Grains. 


Gold - = = = 1 2 $2 

Mercury - - 8 6 eg 
: _— „ 
f Silver / „ 28 A 
F VV 36 
p TEES ee ITS Og 24 

Tin „ 1 7 J 6 T7 


TRE are many other Things contained in the Bowel 
of the Earth, of great Uſe in human Life. Such are the vaſt 
varries of Stone and Marble ſo uſeful in Building: Such are 
Mines of Cal fo neceſſary to human Life, particularly in 
theſe cold Countries, where only they are found : Such are the 
various Beds of Clay, which ſerve the Potter's Uſe, the Ful- 
ler's, or the Brickmaker's. But there are two which I ſhall 
more particularly obſerve before we leave theſe lower Regions, 
and thoſe are Diamonds and the Loadſtone. 


| THERE are many Kinds of precious Stones, but 
Of Dia- the Diamond, by the Ancients called Adamant, ts 
ends. the moſt valuable of them all. Its Goodneſs con- 
fiſts in its Water, or Colour, Luftre, and Weight: 
And its Defects are Flaws, Veins, Specks of red or black Sand, 
and a bluiſh or yellowiſh Caft. Diamonds are found only in 
the Ea/t-Indies, ſometimes in Mines, and ſometimes in the Sand 
of Rivers. It is the hardeſt of all Gems, infomuch that it can 
only be cut and ground by itſelf, and its own Subſtance. 
The Manner of preparing them is firſt to rub them hard againlt 
each other, and the Duſt which is thus rubbed off the Stones, 
ferves to grind and poliſh them; and this is done by Mean 
of a Mill, which turns a Wheel of ſoft Iron, ſprinkled ovet 
with Diamond Duſt mixed with Oil of-Olives. The ſame 
Duſt, well ground, and diluted with Water and Vinegar, 18 
uſed in the ſawing of Diamonds; which is performed with aff 
Tron or Braſs Wire as fine as a Hair. There are many other 
precious Stones; and I will give you the Names and Colours 
of ſome of the principal. The Ruby, which is next in Value 
and Eſteem to the Diamond, is of a crimſon Colour, fomey 
what inclining to Purple, The Garnet is ſome what like in 
© £4.09 7 wy na 68 HD $5 te SE FED DL 55's an 
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Natural HISTORY. 07 
and perhaps of the ſame Species. The Hyacinth is ſometimes 
of a deep red, and ſometimes of a yellow Colour. The Ame- 
thyſt is of a bright Purple. The Emerald, a Graſs Green. 
The Beryl, a Sea or bluiſh Green. The Sapphire, a Sky Blue. 
The Topaz or Chryſolite. is of a Gold Colour. Theſe are all 
tranſparent. Of opake Stones, or ſuch as are only half tranſ- 
parent, the Cornelian is beſt ; it is of a pale Red, ſometimes 
bordering upon Orange. The Onyx is of a greyiſh Caſt. The 
Turquoiſe is betwixt Blue and Green. Lapis Lazuli is ſtudded 
with Spots of Gold on an azure Ground. But all theſe, with 
many others, might perhaps be ranked under the Claſſes of 
Agate and Jaſper : Only the Agate is a little more tranſparent, 
harder, and will take a finer Poliſh ; but both the Agate and 
Jaſper vary their Colours extremely, DIO ON w— 


Tuts wonderful Stone is ufually found in Iron os 
Mines, and is produced in moſt + Sqm of the Of the Mage 
World, China, Bengal, Arabia, Hungary, Ger- net or Load- 
many, and England. It is a heavy Stone, ſome- one. 
thing reſembling the Ore of Iron, only cloſer 
and. more ponderous. It is endowed with ſome ſurpriſing 
Qualities and Powers. It attracts Iron, which will adhere to 
it very ſtrongly ; which Virtue it alſo communicates to the 
Iron fo. attracted. In every Magnet there are two Poles, 
one of which points Nerthwards, the other Southwards ; and 
if the Magnet be divided into ever ſo many Pieces, the two 
Poles will be found in each Piece. It is this Property which 
* rendered it ſo uſeful in improving the Art of Navigation: 

or by the, Help of a Needle properly touched on the Load- 
ſtone, the Sailor directs the Courſe of his Ship to whatever 
Quarter of the World he pleaſes, the Property of pointing 
towards the North being communicated from the Stone to. 
he Needle. But to give you a perfect Notion of this, 4 
would be neceſſary to deſcribe and explain to you the Marine 
Compaſs, which as it would lead me ſomewhat out bf the 
Way, I ſhall at preſent decline, Thus you ſee the Bowels of 
the Earth may be conſidered as a Storehouſe, containing a 
Number of Things for the Uſe of Man; many of which it 
would have been very inconvenient to have put any where elſe; 
Here they are out of his Way, yet ready at his Hand. But 
we will now aſcend to the Surface of the Farth, and view the 
| Wonders of the Vegetable World. 1 : 


« 


"CFAT, 
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CHAP. III. | 
Of Trees, Plants, Herbs, and Flowers. 


"HAT a delightful Verdure cloaths the Surface of this 

' earthly Globe! How charming to the Senſe, how 
agreeable to the Imagination are its various ProſpeQs ! Hills 
_ crowned with Woods, and Vallies rich with Herbage ; Fields 
waving with golden Crops of various Kinds of Grain, and 

Meadows enamelled with a thouſand Herbs and Flowers. How 
beautiful are their Colours! How rich, how fragrant, how 
refreſhing the Odours which they breathe ! How wonderful 
and ſurpriſing to Reaſon are the Formation and Structure of 
their Parts! How uſeful and beneficial to the Life of Man 
their medicinal Virtues! Manifold are the Works ef God, in 
Wiſdim has he made them all! The common Principle 
which animates this Part of his Work is Vegetation. I will 
firſt 'endeayour to give you ſome ſmall Knowledge of that, 


and then proceed to conſider a few of the Properties and Vir- 


tues of the particular Species. Every Ting that grows upon 
e Face of the Earth, whether Tree, or Plant, or Herb, or 
lower, is called a Vegetable ; has Parts and G 


tains a Kind of living Principle called Vegetation; the Buſi- 
neſs of which Principle is to conco the indigeſted Earth, and 
Salts, and Water, which aſcend through the Roots, and to 
aſſimilate them to the Nature of the Plant. Hence, though 
rowing on the ſame Bed of Earth, and nouriſhed with the 
ame Sun, and Air, and Water, yet one ſhall carry an oily, 
another a milky Juice in its Veins ; one ſhall be of a yellow 
Colour, another of a red, and a third of a green; one ſhall 
yield an agreeable, another an offenſive Smell; one is ſweet 
to the Taſte, another bitter, another ſour ; one is ng, 
another is poiſonous ; one laxative, another aſtringent. It 
is generally thought among Naturaliſts, that Water is the 
Yrincipal Food of Vegetation, and perhaps it is; yet a due 
2 of Earth and Air is very neceſſary to the Health and 
Vigour of all Vegetables whatſoever. Some indeed require 2 

greater Proportion of Earth, and ſome of Water, than others 
do. But pure Water unimpregnated with any terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, if ſuch a Thing could be had, would nouriſh no Plant at 


all, neither on the contrary would dry Sand. Boerhaave de- 


fes a Vegetable to be a Body generated of the Earth, to 
| =P / which 


rgans formed 
for Generation and Growth, though not Senſation; and con- 
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which it adheres, or is connected by Parts called Roots, thro' 
which it receives the 78 of to iſhment and Increaſe ; 
and conſiſts of Julc und Veſts enſibly diſtinct from each 
other. The Proceſs of Nature in Vegetation is..as follows. 
The Seed being armee d to che ANY 7, and Wedel into her 
Boſom, the warm Vapours thereof, joined with the Heat of 


the Sun, perform the Office of | Incubation; diſpoſinig d 
to receive the vivifying Power. Now the /Earthrever ere 


abounds with Veins and Channels, wherein the Dew and Rain- 


Water, impregnated with fertile Salts, glide likes the Obyle 


and Blood in the Veins and Arteries of Animals; and this 
Moiſture meeting with a newly - depoſited Seed, is razed 


through the Pores of the outer Rind, on the Inſidè vuhereof 
lie one or two thick ſeminal Leaves, which confift fia ggteat 


Number of little Veſſels or Bladders, with a Dube correſpon- 
dent to the Navel String in Animals; the Moiſtorelofiothe 


Earth, I ſay, thus ſtrained through the Rind of the Seedg males 


a flight Fermentation with the proper Juices contained in N, 


which fermented Liquor is conveyed, by the aforeſaid umbili- 


eal Tube; to the Trunk of the little Plant, from thende. to 
the Germ or Bud which is contiguous to it, uponqmhich ſuc- 


| dreds a Vegetation and Increaſe of the Parts. Fhis; accord- 
ing to the beſt Naturaliſts, is the Procedure of Natute inthe 


Vegetation of Plants. But the Writers on this Subject, ſuchi Js 
Maipight, Boerbauve, Hales, Miller, and ſome others; will int 
form you Farther, whenever you are diſpoſed to conſult: them. 
IwilF now, according to my Promiſe, give you >the! Natural 
Hiſtory of five or ſix of the moſt remarkable Vegetables; and 
then proceed to zhe Conſideration of Animal Life !nifls 
03 O17 Dori YOT dr 1 IL 539% litt 303 £0 giWoleg 
: The OA is one of the largeſt and moſt uſe full 
of all Vegetables.” It is the ſtrongeſt and moſt of 442 Oak. 
durable of all Timber; and will continue fim 
and ſound either in Air or Water longer than a,, 
other Wood. Hence the great Value of it to Ship-builders, 

arpenters, and other Architects. It is produced from the 
Acorn, à fall Fruit which it bears, very uſeful in feeding 
Hogs,” &c.: and is ſaid by Naturaliſts to grow three Nee 


Vear s 

s Mun boah ese 11 % eln is 10 

„The Vine is a Plant or Shrub! of the reptile 

Kind, ſuppo. ing itſelf by ereeping or climbing O the Vine. 
W 9 0 SS. Wa . 4 . 4 & 1 4 

up any Thin which ſtands near it. It is famous 

for ies Fruit alled Grapes, whieh it produces in rhian e. 

Bunches and frem the Juice of which is made that dangerous 

VI. II. = 0 Liquor- 
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Liquor, Wine. I call it dangerous, becauſe Men very ofteh 
drink it to the Loſs of their Health and Reaſon; but tempe- 
rately uſed, its Virtues chear the Heart, and enliven the Ima- 
gination. The beſt Situation for a Vineyard, is in a dry Soil, 
on the Side of a Hill, fronting the South ; but generally the 
Climate of England is too cold to bring this Fruit to the Per- 
fection neceſſary to afford Wines with any Thing like the Fla- 
vour of thoſe produced in France, Spain, or Italy. The Me- 
thod of making Wine, is only to tread or ſqueeze out the 
Juice; let it ſtand ſome Time with the Huſks to ferment, and 
then tun it up in Veſſels. There are various Kinds of Wine, 
which are generally denominated from the Places where the 


| Vines grow; thus Port comes from Portugal, Madeira from 
the Madeira lands, and Burgundy and Champaign are the Pro- 


duct of thoſe Provinces in France. 


Corres Berries are the Fruit of a Tree 


Of Coffee. which grows very plentifully in Arabia Felix, and 


is cultivated alſo in Turkey, and ſome Parts of the 
Levant. The Size of theſe Berries is ſomething bigger than 
our largeft Peaſe, the Flower is like the. white Jeſſamin 
Flower, and the Leaf like that of the Bay. The Berries are of 
a pale Colour, and imported to us as they are gathered from 
the Tree; but before they can be uſed to make the Liquor 
which we call Coffee, they are roaſted in Tin Boxes by cer- 
tain Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is, till they become of a deep 
brown Colour, and then ground in a Mill to Powder. The 
Cuſtom of drinking Coftee is ſcarce of an hundred Years 
ſtanding in England. Some ſay Dr. Hervey was the firſt who 
uſed it; others, that one Paſqua, a Greek Servant, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey Merchant, in 
1652, was the firſt who introduced it, and opened the firſt 
Coffee-houſe in England. 


2 The Tea Tree grows in China, Japan, 
Of Tea. Siam, and other Parts of the Ea, Indies. It 

delights in Valleys and a ſtony Soil. That which 
is imported to us, and of which we make Tea, is only the 
Leaves; which are gathered by the Natives in March or 
April, held over the Stream of boiling Water to moiſten 
them, and then laid on Copper-Plates, and dried before the 


Fire, which curls them up in the Manner we ſee, Its Seed 18 


uſually ſown in Places expoſed to the South, and the Tree bears 
three Years after ſown. The Root is ſomewhat like that of 
the Peach Tree; the Leaves are about an Inch and half long, 
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Natural HISTORY. 211 
narrow at the Point, and jagged all round; its Flower re- 
ſembles the wild Roſe, which, when blown, is ſucceeded by a 
Cod not exceeding the Size of a Hazel Nut, containing two 


or three Seeds, from whence the Plant is propagated. The 
Tree is ſaid to be of various Heights, even from one Foot to 


| an hundred. | 

The Tosacco Plant is cultivated in ſeveral & 
Parts of America, but the greateſt Part of what is QF Tobacel 
uſed in England, is imported from our own Plan- — 
tations in Virginia. It is propagated from Seed, . 


'which is ſow'd on pretty good Ground, and for ſome Time 


| watered every Day. In very hot Weather it is protected from 


the Fury of the Sun, by Branches of Trees, or other Things 


thrown over it. When it is riſen to-a certain Height, the 
prepare a Piece of Ground for its Reception, and tranſplan 
it, much as we do Lettuce; after which it is carefully weed- 
ed, the lower Leaves are broke off, that they may not hang 
upon the Ground and rot; and when it begins to ſhow its 
Flower, the Heads alſo are cut off, that only twelve or fifteen 
of the principal Leaves receiving all the Nouriſhment, may 


2 larger, and of a thicker Subſtance. When ripe, the 
talks are cut down and hung up two by two under ſome 
Shed or Shelter from the Sun and Wet, and dry'd by the Air 
for 15 or 20 Days. When the Leaves are 1 dry'd, 


they are pulled from the Stalks, made up into little Bundles, 
which being wetted with Sea or common Water, are twiſted 
into Rolls, and in this Manner imported into Europe; where 
the Tobacconiſt with an Engine cuts it for Smoaking, or 


pinds it for Snuff, according to his Occaſions. This Plant was 
{ brought into England by Sir Malter Rakigh, in the Reign. 


of Queen Elizabeth. 


The SuGaR Cane is produced in many Parts of 


* 


the Veft- Indies, particularly the Caribbee Iſlands, Of the Su- 


as Barbadoes, Jamaica, Nevis, Ic. It uſually gar Cane. , 
grows five or ſix Feet high, and is about half ES 


* 


an Inch in Diameter. The Stem, or Stock, is divided by 


Knots a Foot and a half apart. At the Top it puts forth 2 
Number of long green Leaves, from the Middle of which ariſe 
the Flower and the Seed. When ripe, which is commonly 
in about ten Months, it is found quite full of a white juicy 
Pith, from which is expreſſed the Liquor whefeof Sugar is 


made. The Proceſs of making Sugar is as follows. After 


| the Canes are cut, they are carried in Bundles to the Mills, 
P 3 which 
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which conſiſt of three wooden Rollers, covered with Steel 
Plates, and are wrought either by Water, or Wind, or 
Cattle, or Slaves. The Liquor, when the Canes are preſſed 
and broke between the Rollers, runs through alittle Canal 
into the Sugar-Houſe, and is conveyed into a Copper heated 
by a ſlow Fire, juſt to make it ſimmer, where it receives its 
firſt Separation. With the Liquor is here mixed a Quantity 
of Aſhes and quick Lime; the Effect of which Mixture, 
aſſiſted by the Action of Fire, is, that the unctuous Parts are 
ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to the Top, in Form of 
a thick Scum, which is conſtantly taken off with a Skimmer, 
This done, it is farther purified in a ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth Boiler, in which laſt it is brought to the Conſiſtence 
of a Syrup. Then in a ſixth Boiler, the Syrup receives its 
full CoQion, and here all the Impurities left by the former 
Lees are taken away by a new Lee, and a Water of Lime and 
Allum is caſt into it. In this laſt Copper, there is ſcarce found 
one Third of what was in the firſt, the reſt being waſted in 
Scum. By thus paſſing a Number of Coppers, the Sugar 
Juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit to be converted 
into any Kind of Suger. 12 


HEmP is a Plant of great Uſe in the Arts and 
Of Hemp. Manufactures, furniſhing Thread, Cloth, Cord- 
age, c. It is a tall flender Sort of Shrub, and 
muſt be ſown afreſh every Year. Its Stem is hollow, its 
Leaves are of a roundiſh Form, and jagged at the Edges; 
and its Bark is a Tiſſue of Fibres, joined by a ſoft Matter which 
eaſily rots it. The Culture and Management of Hemp makes 
a conſiderable Article in Agriculture, as there are many Ope- 
rations requiſite in manufacturing it. It is ſown in May, is 
ripe in Auguſt, and the Way of gathering it is to pull it up by 
the Roots ; and tying it up in Bundles, they cut off the Heads 
in order to preſerve the Seed. Then laying the Stalks in 
Water for five or ſix Days to rot, they take it out, dry it, and 
beat the Hex or woody Part from the Bark, with ſeveral Sorts 
of wooden Beetles: Afterwards paſſing it through a Heckle, 
which is a toothed Inſtrument feſembling a W ool-dreſler's 
Comb, it becomes fit to ſpin into Thread, weave into Cloth, 
or twiſt into Cordage, according to its different Fineneſs. 


N. B. Flax is very much a-kin to Hemp both in its Form 
and Culture, only Flax is finer and whiter, and affords the 
noble Manufacture of Linen Cloth. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of FTS H. 
* E will now make a Voyage upon the World of Waters, 


and conſider the Inhabitants which people this liquid 
Element. How wonderfully the Hand of Almighty Wiſdom 


has formed and adapted them to the Place of their Abode! An 


oily, glutinous Matter ſpreads itſelf all over their Bodies, 
which not only enables them to glide more freely through the 
Water, but alſo prevents it from penetrating their Skin, and 
ſtarving them with Cold. They are furniſhed with Fins, 
which ballance and keep them upright ; with a ſurpriſing 
Strength and Motion in their Tails, which ſerve to row them 
forward with great Swiſtneſs ; and with a Bladder of Air, by 
contracting of which they ſink to the Bottom, or by dilating it 
riſe to the Top at Pleaſure. The Center of Gravity is placed 
in the fitteſt Part of the Body for ſwimming, and their Shape 
is the moſt commodious for making Way through the Water. 
They have Gills, by which they reſpire as Land Animals do 


by their Lungs, and their Eyes are formed in a peculiar Man- 


ner, correſpondent to the Element in which they live. Fiſhes 
are uſually conſidered as Sea or Salt-Water Fiſh : River 
or Freſh-Water Fiſh; and Pond, or Lake Fiſh. They are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 
The cetaceous Kind have Lungs, and breathe like Animals, 
and conceive and bring forth their Young like them, which 
they afterwards ſuckle with their Milk. The cartilaginous 


breathe with Gills, and are produced from Eggs, like Birds. 


The ſpinous are provided with ſmall ſharp Bones to ſupport 
and 1 their Muſcles, and are generally produced from 
Spawn. I will give you the Natural Hiſtory of two or three 
of the moſt remarkable Fiſhes, and then proceed to the Con- 
ſideration of Inſects. ' 5 i 


Of all the Inhabitants of the Water, the | 
WHALE is the largeſt, particularly thoſe found Of the 
in the North Seas, which are ſome of them 200 Whale. 
Feet in Length, and of a' Bulk proportionable. | 
Its Head is about one third Part of its whole Length,'on 
the Top of which is what they call the Hovil or Bump, 
in which are two Spout- Holes, Fm whence, either in Sport 


or when wounded, he throws the Water with ſuch Foree, 
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214 Natural HISTORY. 
that it roars like a hollow Wind, or the Sea in a Storm, and 
may be heard at the Diſtance of a League. His Eyes are not 
much bigger than thofe of an Ox, and placed near the Corner 
of his Mouth. The Fleſh is coarſe, hard, and lean, the 
Fat lying only between the Fleſh and Skin. That which we 


call the Whalebone, is found in the Month and Throat, in 
every Whale perhaps 500 Pieces, each 15 Feet long. They 
never have more than two young ones at 2 Time, and how 


' Jong they go with une is uncertain. The Drug called 


Sperma Ceti, is the Brain of the Whale refined and purified 


by ſeveral Meltings. The Whale Fiſhery is a Trade of vaſt 


Conſequence, employing upwards of 200 Veſſels every Vear, 
the greateſt Part of which are Dutch, who for near 150 Years 


have engroſſed the greateſt Part of this valuable Trade to 


themſelves. All that the Fiſhermen concern themſelves with, 
is the Blubber or Fat, the Whalebone, and the Brain. The 
lean Part of the Carcaſs is left upon the Ice for the Bears, 
who are very fond of it. The Manner of taking them is 
with a Harpoon, or Harping-iron, which is a large Iron 
Spear, or Javelin, five or ſix Feet long, with a trian- 
gular Point, barbed like an Arrow. This the Harponeer 
throws at the Head of the Whale with all his Force, a Line 
being faſtened to it, and if he is ſo lucky as to penetrate the 
Fleſh, immediately they let out the Line, and the Whale 
dives to the Bottom with great Swiftneſs. But coming up 
again for Breath, they wound him a-freſh, till growing faint 
with Loſs of Blood, they at length venture ſo near him, as 
to thruſt a long Lance under his Gills into his Breaſt,” which 


ſoon diſpatches him. 


| The HERRINc is a facial Fiſh, generally ſwim- 
Of the Her- ing in large Shoals together. It is ſo well known, 


rung. that a Deſcription of it is needleſs. It dies im- 


mediately upon being taken out of Water, from 
whence ariſes the 9 As dead as a Herring, The 
Herring Fiſhery is a very valuable Trade, engroſſed alſo by 
the Dutch, who employ near a thouſand Veſſels therein. They 


are found chiefly upon our own Coaſts in the North Sea; 


and the Dutch begin their Fiſhing the 24th of June. They 
are called Red or White Herrings, according to the different 


Manner in which they are cured. White or pickled Herrings 


are thus prepared. Immediately upon taking them out of the 
Sea, they are cut open, gutted, and EE in freſh Water; 
then put intd a Tub of ſtrong Brine made with freſh Water and 
Sea-ſalt, where they are left for the Space of twelve 1 ons 
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Hours; then they are taken out, well drained, and carefully 
put up in Barrels, preſſed cloſe and laid even; a Layer of Salt 
is put up at the Bottom and Top of the Barrel, which is then 
ſtopped ſo. cloſe that no Air can get in, nor Brine out, which 
would be very prejudicial to the Fiſh; and in this Manner 
they are ſent all aver Europe. The Way of preparing Red 
Herrings is exactly the ſame, only they let them lie twice as 
Jong in the Brine, and when taken out they hang them up by 
the Head, about ten or twelve thouſand at a Time, in 2 Kind 
of Chimney made on Purpoſe, under which is made a ſmoaky 
Fire of Bruſh-wood, where they are ſmoaked and dried for 
Wabout 24 Hours, and then barrelled up for Uſe. 


Of all River-fiſh, the SaLmon is chief, though 
whether it can properly be called a River-fiſh, or Of the Sal- 
not, is doubtful ; for they enter the freſh Water mon. 

about February or 7 where they continue 4 i 
ell, Autumn, when they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after re- 
turn to the Sea. It is ſaid, by thoſe who are acquainted with 
theſe Fiſh, that the ſalt Water beſt promotes their Growth; 
but that freſh Water moſt contributes to make them fat. 
Its Apility in leaping over Weirs, or my other Obſtacles 
Which oppoſe its Paſſage to or from the Sea, is ſurpriſing ; 
they have been obſerved to throw themſelves up Cataracts and 
Precipices many Yards high. And when it ſo happens, that 
their Paſſage is effectually intercepted, they ſoon grow lean 
and ſickly, and in a Year or two's Timer languiſh away and 


The TorrTorst is an amphibious Animal, e 
living both by Land and Water. It is covered ile Per. 
with an oval Shell, curiouſly clouded and marbled — 

With various Colours, of which are made Snuff- 1 
boxes, Combs, Sc. It is a dull, ſtupid Animal, its Brains 
being no bigger than a ſmall Bean, though its Head is almoſt 
as big as a Gaif's. They feed upon Moſs, Graſs, or Sea- weed. 
They are produced from Eggs as big as thoſe of a Hen, only 
round as a Ball; of which they lay ſeveral Hundreds in a 
peaſon, near the Shore of the Sea, covering them with Sand? 
and about twenty-five Days after laying, the Eggs are hatched 
by the Heat of the Sun; and the little Turtles being about 
3s big as young Quails, run directly to the Sea, A Lortoiſe 
of a common Size, will yield about 200 Pounds of Flefh, 
which the Sailors preſerve with Salt ; and near 300 Eggs, which 
will keep a conſiderable Time, Some Part of the Fleſh is 


. 
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white: and eats like Veal, without any fiſhy Taſte ; and other 
Parts are like Mutton and Beef. - | 


The CRocoDIEE is alſo an amphibious Crea- 
Of the ture, capable of living either in the Water, or 
Crocodile. upon dry Land. The Place where they moſt 
> abound is the River Nile in Egypt, but they are 
alſo found in ſome Parts of India and Africa. Their Fam 
reſembles that of the Lizard; and they are of a yellow Co- 
lour like Saffron. They are produced from an Egg no 
larger than that of a Gooſe, of which the Female lays one 
every Day for about fifty Days, making firſt a Hole about 
two Feet deep in the Sand, and above. the Overflow of the 
Tide, in which they depoſite them during the Time of Incu- 
bation ; and in about twenty-five or thirty Days they are 
hatched, and immediately run into the Water. From fo ſmall 
a Beginning proceeds this . monſtrous Serpent, the Size of 
which is from ten to fifteen Cubits in Length, and they are 
ſaid to grow as long as they live, which is ſuppoſed to be 
about ſixty Years. It is a general Obſervation, and is affirmed 
by Herodotus, that the Crocodile has no Tongue; but Dr. 
Pococke aflures us, that it has a fleſhy Subſtance like a Tongue, 
fixed all along to the lower Jaw, which may ſerve him to 
turn his Meat. He has two long Teeth at the End of his 
Jower. Jaw, and there are two Holes in the upper, into 
which theſe Teeth are directed; and when he opens or ſhuts 
his Mouth, he moves, contrary to all other Animals, only 
the upper Jaw. Herodotus and Pliny ſay, that they lie hid 
in Caves during the Winter Seaſon, and eat no Food; but 
Dr. Pococke affirms, that he ſaw them in great Abundance all 
the Month of January. The common Method of killing them 
is by ſhooting them into the Belly ; for the Scales of their 
Back and Sides are fo hard, that they are almoſt impenetrable | 
even to a Bullet. They are a wily, cunning Creature, and 
it is ſaid, that when they ſee a fingle Man, whom they are 
defirous of drawing into their Clutches, they will weep and 
figh, and make moſt lamentable Moan, as if in the utmoſt 
Diſtreſs, till they have drawn him near enough for their Pur- 
poſe, when ſuddenly ſpringing upon him, they beat him down 
with their Tails, and immediately deftroy him. 
Tuis is, beautifully deſcribed by our old Poet Spenſer, in 
that + Paſſage where he compares the dangerous Diſſimula- 
DES | | tion 


+ Fairy Queen, Book I. Cant. 5. Stanza 18. 
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tion and treacherous Tears of Dugſſa (or Falſhood) to the 
Crocodile. 00d) 


As when a weary Traveller, that flrays 
By muddy Shore of broad ſeven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perilous wand ring Ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty Crocodile, 
Which in falſe Grief. biding his harmful Guile, 
Doth weep full ſore, and ſheddeth tender Tears; 
The fooliſh Man, that pities all the while _ 
His mournful Plight, is fwallow'd up unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's Cares. 


Tt is hence, that hypocritical or affected Grief and Weeping, | 


is by the common Proverb ſtiled Crocsdile's Tears, 4 

T HERE is alſo a ſpecious Sophiſm in Rhetoric, called a Cro- 
codile, which Mr. Chambers in his Dictionary, ſays, had its 
Name from the following Occaſion, invented by the Poets. 
| A poor Woman begging a Crocodile that had, caught 
her Son walking by the River Side, to ſpare and reſtore him 
was anſwered, That he would ſpare and reſtore him, provided 
ſhe would give a true Anſwer to the Queſtion he ſhould pro- 
poſe: The Queſtion was, Will I reſtore thy Son or nat? To 


| this the poor Woman, ſuſpecting a Deceit, ſorrowfully an- 


ſwered, Thou wilt not : And demanded to have him reſtored, 
becauſe ſhe had anſwered truly. Thou lyeſt, ſaid the Croco- 
dile, for if I reſtore him, thou haſt not anſwered truly: I can- 
not therefore reſtore him without making thy Anſwer falſe. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of INSE CTS. 


| DER i. | | 
ET us now make an Inſpection into the minuter Part 


of the Creation, and conſider ſome of the various Tribes 


of Inſects which people the Earth and Air. But you will 


perhaps imagine, that there can be nothing worthy of Notice 
in ſuch ſmall and inſignificant Creatures. In order to take off | 


this Objection, it may not be amiſs, before I proceed to give 
you an Account of any of the particular Species, juſt to ſhew 


Fs that the Hand of Providence is extended in a particular 


anner to the Care of theſe feeble Tribes; and that his 
5 Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom and Goodneſs are as conſpicuous in the Formation 
and Structure of their Bodies, and in the Beauty and Uſeful- 
neſs of their different Parts, as in the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable Animals. | 1 
Ir we conſider the vaſt Profuſion of Azure, Green, Ver- 
milion, Gold, Silver, Diamonds, 1 and Plumage, that 
adorn their Robes, their Wings, their Heads, and Bodics : 
who can forbear to- acknowledge the Bounty of their Crea- 
. tor? We muſt equally admire his Goodneſs, 7A has furniſhed 
them with Arms againſt the Aſſaults of their Enemies, as well 
as for their own Defence. Moſt of them are provided either 
with Teeth, a Saw, a Sting, or Claws; and a ſcaly Coat of 
Mail generally defends their whole Body. The Safety of moſt 
of them conſiſts in the Quickneſs of their Flight ; ſome by the 
Help of their Wings, others by the Aſſiſtance of a Thread 
that ſupports them, by which, from the Leaves whereon they 
live, they ſuddenly drop themſelves to a ſufficient Diſtance 
from their Enemy ; and others by the Spring of their hind 


8 Feet, whoſe Elaſticity darts them at once out of the Reach of 


Injury. Who alſo can ſufficiently. admire the infinite Wiſdom 
that appears in the Contrivance of the difterent Organs and 
Implements given them for their Support and Convenience in 
their different Occupations and Ways of Life? Thoſe who 
ſpin, have a Diſtaff and Fingers to form their Thread: Thoſe 
who weave Nets and Lawn, are provided with Clues of Thread 
and Shuttles fit for the Purpoſe. Some build in Wood, and 
/are therefore ſupplied with Bills proper for piercing it : Others 
make Wax, and have Shops furniſhed with Rakers, Ladles, 
and Trowels. Some have their Heads armed with a Trunk, 
a Saw, a Pair of Pincers; and carry in the other Extremity 
of their Bodies an Augre, which they lengthen and turn at 
Diſcretion, and by that Means dig commodious Hahitations 
for their Families in the Heart of Fruits, in the Leaves, or 
under the Bark of Trees, and frequently even in the hardeſt 
Wood. Others that have tender = apy have the Benefit of a 
Couple of Horns to defend them, which as the Animal moves 


- 


along, eſpecially in the Dark, make Trial of the Way, and 


diſcover by a quick and delicate Senſation, what would de- 
file, drown, or endanger them. In ſhort, the Minuteneſs of 
theſe Creatures is ſo far from rendering them inſignificant, 
that, on the contrary, their Mechaniſm is for that Reaſon the 
more aſtoniſhing. In Alluſion to which, the great Mr. Boyle 
uſed to ſay, that his Wander dwelt not ſo much on Nature's 
Clacks as on her Matches And as Mr. Baker * obſerves, ** It 
2 „ « we 


* In his ingenious Book on Microſcopes, 
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te we compare the Structure of a Mite with that of an Ele- 
e phant, we ſhall probably concur in the ſame Opinion. 
66 The Largeneſs and Strength of the one, may ſtrike us with 
« Wonder and Terror ; * we ſhall find ourſelves quite 
« loft, in Amazement, if we attentively examine the ſeveral 
te minute Parts of the other. For the Mite has more Limbs 
te than the Elephant, each of which is furgiſhed with Veins 
« and Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Tendons, and Bones: Is 
« has Eyes, a Mouth, and a Proboſcis too (as well as the 
« Elephant) to take in its Food; it has a Stomach to digeſt 
it, and Inteſtines to carry off what is not retained for Nou- 
« riſhment. It has an Heart to propel the Circulation of the 
« Blodd, a Brain to ſupply Nerves every where, and Parts of 
6 Generation as perfect as the largeſt Animal. Let us now 
« ſtop, ſays he, look back and conſider, as far as our Abilities 


te can reach, the exceſſive Minuteneſs of all theſe Parts; and 


« if we find them ſurpriſing, and beyond our Ideas, what ſhall 
« we ſay of thoſe many Species of Animalcules to whom a 
„ Mite, in Size, is as it were an Elephant?“ Theſe general 
Reflections premiſed, I will now give you the natural Hiſtory 
of ſome particular Inſects, which I doubt not but you will 
think extremely ſurpriſing. . 2 


The BRE is ſo well known, that I need not | 
deſcribe it to you. I will therefore reduce all I iz. Bar 
have to ſay on this noble and uſeful Inſect to 5 
three Heads, viz. their Government, their Qeco- _ 
nomy, and their Manner of Working. That they are ſubje& 


to Laws and Government, is aſſerted by all who have made 


Obſervations on them : And there is in every Hive a certain 
Bee of a larger Size than the reſt, which is looked upon by 
the Community as their Monarch, and obeyed with great 
Loyalty. Moſt Naturaliſts are now of Opinion that this ſa- 
vereign Bee is a Female, and the Mother of all the Hive; 
that thoſe we call Drones, which are larger and of a darker 


Colour than the common Bees, and of which there are not 


above 4 or 500 in each Hiye, are Males, and that all the 
common working Bees are neither Male nor Female. Thoſe 
who are furniſhed with Glaſs Hiyes, have been enabled to 


make many curious Qbſervations. They tell us, the Queen 
has her Apartments in the upper Part of the Hive; that when 


ſhe appears in Public, which is ſeldom, ſhe walks with a ſc- 
date and majeſtic Air, and is attended by ſeveral large Bees 
(probably the Drones or Males) who follow her with Reſpect, 
or form a Circle round her, and fluttering their Wings, ſeem 


_ mightily 
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mightily rejoiced to ſee her. That in any Calamity they take 
great Care of her; and if by any Misfortune they are deprived. 
of her, they neglect all Buſineſs, as having no Proſpect of Poſ- 
terity to provide for, and either fly away at random, or lan- 
guiſh and die. 5 
As to their Oeconomy, all the Buſineſs of the Hive is 
carried on with the greateſt Diligence, and the moſt entire 
Union reigns throughout the whole Community. Their Ha- 
bitations are in common; their Food and Proviſion in com- 
mon; their Labours all in common? their Care of Poſterity 
in common; they ſympathize with one another in common 
Danger, and with the greateſt Courage and Reſolution fight 
for one another. They have no ſiniſter ſelfiſn Regards, no 
claſhing or inconſiſtent Intereſts; but are perfectly happy in 
their united Endeavours, which produce that Affluence and 
Plenty, that conſtitutes the Riches of the whole Society, and 
of every Individual. They are patient of Affronts when 
ſingle, and at a Diſtance from their Hives; but when within 
the Reach of Aſſiſtance from their Fellows, they will not be 
diſturbed in their Labours without reſenting it. They are all 
terfiperate and frugal, though in the midſt of Plenty; and 
amongſt themſelves ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, but apt to rob and 
plunder their Neighbours without Mercy, which frequently 
produces Wars and Tumults betwixt one Hive and another. 
Their Neatneſs is ſuch, that they will not ſuffer any Thing 
offenſive to remain within their Hives; and if any Thing diſ- 
agreeable is put in, that is too big for one Bee to remove, ſe- 
veral of them will join their Forces, and drag it out of the 
Hive; and if it is too heavy for all their Efforts, they then 
cover it over with a Kind of Glue, which prevents it from 
offending the Niceneſs of their Smell. With great Prudence 
and Sagacity they provide in Summer a ſufficient. Store to 
fupply their Wants in Winter; and when the Spring returns, 
and the young Bees are become able to provide for them- 
ſelves, and too numerous for the Hive to contain them, the 
old ones, in whom the Right of Sovereignty remains, ſend out 
a Colony or Swarm to ſhift for themſelves, and find another 
Habitation. | 
As to their Manner of Working, it is more aſtoniſhing 
than any dther Part of their Hiſtory, When mY begin to 
build the Combs, they divide themſelves into four Bands; the 
firſt of which is conſigned to the Fields, to collect Materials 
for the Structure, which chiefly conſiſt of the fine Duſt they 
ather from Flowers, and which mixed with a certain glue 
Rane is made into Wax; the ſecond work upon theſe 
9 | Materials, 
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Materials, and form them into a rough Sketch of the Di- 


menſions and Partitions of the Cells, which are built hexa- 
gonal, with the niceſt mathematical Exactneſs; the third ex- 
amine and adjuſt the Angles, remove the ſuperfluous Wax, 
and poliſh ak complete the Work; and the fourth are Wait- 
ers who ſerve theſe Labourers with Proviſion, ' during the 
Time their Work is in hand. And ſuch is their Diligence 
and Induſtry, that generally in a Fortnight's Time the whole 
Hive is filled with Combs. Many other curious Obſervations 
have been made on Bees, but theſe may be ſufficient to excite 
your Curioſity to make farther Enquiries as you advance in 
nowledge. 
Having given you this Account of the Laws 

and Cuſtoms of Bees, under the Influence and Of the An. 

Government of a Monarch, it may not be amiſs _ 

to give you ſome Information of the Commonwealth of Ad rs, 
who are governed by Laws equally regular and wholſome, 
tho' without one. Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, ſays Solo- 
mon, con ſider her Ways, and be wiſe, which having no Guide, 
Overſeer, or Ruler, yet provideth her Meat in the Summer, 
and gathereth her Food in the Harve/l, The Infide of an 
Ant- hill is-a Kind of oblong City, divided into various Streets, 
that terminate at different Magazines ; ſome of the Ants con- 
ſolidate the Earth, and prevent its falling in, by incruſtating 
it with a Surface of Glue; others amaſs ſeveral Splinters of 
Wood, which they draw oyer the Tops of their Streets, and 
uſe them as Rafters to ſuſtain the Roof, and acroſs theſe 


.they lay another Rank of Splinters, and cover them with a 


Heap of Ruſhes, Graſs, and Straw, which they raiſe with a 
double Slope, to turn the Current of the Water from their 
Magazines, ſome of which are appropriated to receive their 
Proviſions, and in the others they depoſite their Eggs. Theſe 
Eggs produce Maggots, which after a Time ſpin themſelves 
Coverings, become Aurelias, and then Ants. The Affection 
of the Parents for their Young, in the Aurelia State is fo ſtrong, 
that when Danger threatens, they inftantly run away with 
them, and will ſooner die than leave them. To prevent the 
Corn which they provide'in the Summer for their Support in 
Winter, from ſhooting or growing, they bite out the Ger- 
men or Bud before they lay it up; and that the Moiſture of 
the Earth may not occaſion it to ſwell and rot, they provide 


a dry Earth or Sand to lay it in, and when the Sun ſhines 


hot, frequently bring it out of their Holes to dry and har- _ 
den it, As to their Summer Proviſions, they xe up with 
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any Thing that is eatable; you may ſee one loaded with the 
Kernel of ſome Fruit, another bending under the Weight of 
a dead Fly; and ſometimes ſeverai of them at work on a 
larger Subſtance, when what cannot be removed, they eat on 
the Spot, and carry Home all that is capable of being pre- 
ſerved. But the whole Society is never permitted to make 
Excurſions at random ; ſome are detached as Spies to get In- 
telligence, and according to the Tidings they bring, all the 
Community (except ſuch as are appointed to guard the City, 
and take Care of their Young) are upon their Mo either to 


attack a ripe Pear, a Cake of Sugar, or a Treaſure of Grain. 


And their Expedition to it, as well as their Return from it, is 
under ſome Regulation; the whole Band is ordered to aſſemble 
and move in the Tract; however, as they are a free People, 
theſe Injunctions are never executed with much Severity; if by 
Accident they ſpring a new Game in their Way, they are at 
liberty to leave the Tract, and ſeize upon it. Thus I have 
taught you ſome uſeful Truths relating to the Ants Republic, 
and the Realm of Bees; = DES, 


How thoſe in common all their Wealth beflew, 
And Anarchy without Confuſion know ; 

And theſe for ever, tho a Monarch reign, 
Their ſeparate Cells and Properties maintain. s 


The S1LK&woRM is produced from a ſmall 

Of the Egg, not much bigger than a Muſtard-ſeed, is of 
Silkworm. a pale Aſh- colour, and feeds on Mulberry-leaves, 
| or for the Want of thoſe, on the Leaves of Let- 

tuce. During its Continuance in this Form, it ſuffers four 
Sickneſſes, each laſting about three Days, wherein it feeds 
not at all, but grows thicker, ſhorter and clearer, and in each 
Sickneſs changes its Skin. Soon after this it begins to wind 


itſelf up into a ſilken Bag or Caſe, about the Size of a Pi- 


geon's Egg, in which State it lies encloſed about fifteen or 
twenty Days without any Food, and ſeemingly without Life 
or Motion, and is then transformed into an Aurelia, or Chry- 
ſalis, and eating itſelf a Paſſage out of the End of its filken 


Sepulchre becomes a Moth, which is its laſt State, the State 


in which it lays Eggs and dies. Theſe Eggs are kept for 
about ten Months, till the proper Seaſon returns, which 1s 
the Beginning of May, and then they hatch of themſelves 
into Silkworms. Thoſe who keep theſe Inſects never ſuffer 
them to eat ther Way out of their ſilken Habitation, be- 
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tauſe that ſpoils their Work; but towards the End of their 
Continuance in that State, they wind the Silk from off them, 


and the encloſed Worm aſſumes its new State of a Moth, as 
well as if it had continued the whole Time in its filken Cover- 


ing. The Quantity of Silk generally wound from one of theſe - : 


Balls or Cafes, is about 930 Yards; but fo extremely fine is 
the Thread, that the Weight of it is not above two Grains 
and a half. | — 


Tuts wonderful Creature is but very lately diſ- 

covered, and the Accounts of it are ſo extremely Of the 
ſurpriſing, that many People for a Time were Fohpe. 
doubtful of their Truth, and with great Difficul- fa 
ty gave Credit to them. It is a ſmall Inſect found in Ditches 


or watery Places; its Body is a Kind of hollow Tube or 


Trunk, at the anterior End of which is placed ſeveral Arms, 
with which it ſeizes its Prey. It generally faſtens itſelf at the 
poſterior End to ſome Plant or Leaf, from which it depends 


and contracts or extends its Body and Arms at pleaſure. 


They are voracious Animals, and will ſwallow a Worm 


twice or thrice their own Length. If the Worm comes end- 


ways, it is ſwallowed in that Manner, otherwiſe it goes down 
double, and makes ſeveral Foldings in the Stomach, which 
diſtends wonderfully for its Reception. The Worm ſoon dies 
there, and after it has been ſqueezed or ſucked, is voided by 
the Mouth. They produce their Young by a Kind of Vege- 
tation from the exterior Parts of their Bodies; it is common 
to ſee five or ſix growing at a Time, and when one drops off, 
another comes in its 9 But the moſt ſurpriſing Part of 
the Hiſtory of this Inſect is, that cut it into what Parts you 
pleaſe, each Part becomes a complete Polype. If you cut it 
in two, the Head Part produces a Tail, and the Tail Part 


produces a Head and Arms, ſometimes in 24 Hours Space if 


the Weather is warm, but generally in two or three Days.- 
If you cut it in three, the Head and Tail Parts produce as be- 


fore, and the Middle produces both a Head and a Tail. If 


you cut it longways, through the Head, Stomach, and Body, 


{ each Part is half a Pipe, with half a Head, half a Mouth, and 


ſome of the Arms; the Edges of theſe half Pipes gradually 
round themſelves and unite, beginning at the Tail Fad, and 
the half Mouth and half Stomach of each becomes complete, 
and in a few Hours they will devour a Worm as long as them- 


ſelves. If you take a Polype, and turn it Inſide out as you 


would do a Stocking, the Outſide will become the in, _ 
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the Inſide will become the out, and the Creature will eat and 
live as well as ever. | 


Turk Account which Mr. Chambers, in his Cy. 
Of the Ta- clopedia, gives of the Tarantula, is ſo full and 
rantula. ſatisfactory, that I need give myſelf no farther 
1 Trouble, than barely to tranſcribe what he has 
collected. The Tarantula, ſays he, is a Kind of Spider; deno- 
minated from the City of 3 in Abulia, where it is 
chiefly found: It is about the Size of an Acorn, and is furniſhed 
with eight Feet, and as many Eyes; its Colour various, but it 
is ſtill hairy; from its Mouth ariſe two Horns or Trunks, made 
a little crooked, with the Tips exceedingly ſharp, thro' which 
it conveys its Poiſon. 5 | 
Tuksk Horns, Mr. Geoffrey obſerves, are in continual Mo- 
tion, eſpecially when the Animal is ſeeking for Food, whence 
He conjectures they may be a Kind of moveable Noftrils. 
Tus Tarantula is found in ſeveral other Parts of Italy, and 
even in the Iſſe of. Corſica; but thoſe of Apulia alone are 
dangerous: Even theſe, when removed thence, are ſaid to be- 
come harmleſs. It is added, that even in Apulia, none but 
thoſe found on the Plains are much to be feared, the Air be- 
ing hotter there than on the Mountains. Mr,  Geoffroy adds 
It is an Opinion of ſome, that the Tarantula is never ve- 
nomous but in the Coupling Seaſon; and Baglv:, that it is 
never ſo but in the Heat of Summer, particularly in the 
Dog-days, when becoming enraged, it flies on all that paſs 


TE Bite occaſions a Pain, which at firſt appears much 
like that felt on the ſtinging of a Bee, or an Ant; in a few 
Hours the Patient feels Natok” and the Part affected 
becomes mark'd with a ſmall livid Circle, which ſoon after 
riſes into a very painful Tumour: A little Jonger, and he 
falls into a profound Sadneſs, breathes with much Difficulty, 
his Pulſe grows feeble, his Senſe fails; at length he loſes all 
Senſe and Motion, and dies unleſs relieved. But theſe Symp- 
toms come ſomewhat differently, according to the Nature of 
the Tarantula, and the Diſpoſition of the Patient. An Aver- 
fion for Black and Blue; and, on the contrary, an Affection 
for White, Red, and Green, are other unaccountable Symp- 
toms of this Diſeaſe. _ | 1 | | 
' ALL the Aſſiſtance Medicine has been able to diſcover by 
| Reaſoning, conſiſts in ſome. chirurgical Applications on the 
Wound, Cordials, and Sudorifics ; but theſe are of little 
bs | | N Efficacy: 


TTY 
4 x | 
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Efficacy : A Thing that avails infinitely more is, what Reaſon 
could never have thought of, Muſic. 9 
As Toon as the Patient has loſt his Senſe and Motion, a 
Muſician tries feveral Tunes on an Inſtrument, and when he 
has hit on that, the Tones and Modulations whereof agree 
to the Patient, he is immediately ſeen to make a faint Mo- 
tion: His Fingers firſt begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs, by Degrees his whole Body: At length 
he riſes on his Feet, and begins to dance, his Strength and 
Activity ſtill inereaſing. Some will continue the Dance ſix 
Hours without Intermiſſion. 


called out of Bed by the ſame Tune, for a ſecond. This Ex- 
erciſe is continued for ſeveral Days, ſix or ſeven at moſt; in 
which Time the Patient finds himſelf exceedingly fatigued, 
and unable to dance any longer, which is the Characteriſtic of 
bis being cured; for as long as the Poiſon acts on him he 
would dance, if one pleaſed; without any Diſcontinuation, till 
he died of the mere Loſs of e rn SHRTOY 
Tux Patient. perceiving himſelf weary, begins to recover, 


and awakes as out of a profound Sleep, without any Remem- - 


brance of what paſſed, in his Paroxyſm, not even of his Dance. 
Sometimes the Patient thus recovering from his firſt Acceſs, is 


quite cuted; if he be not, he finds a melancholy Gloom 


hanging on him; he ſhuns the Sight of Men, and ſeeks Wa- 
ter, and if he be not carefully looked to, throws himſelf into 
ſome River. If he do not die, the Fit returns at that time 
Twelvemonth, and he is driven to daneing again. Some have 


had theſe Returns regularly for twenty or thirty Vears. Every 


Tarantulus has its particular and ſpecific Tune; but in the ge- 


After this he is put to Bed, and 
when he is judged ſufficiently. recruited of his firſt Dance, he is 


ch 


neral, they are all very briſk, ſprightly Tunes, that work a Cure. ; | 8 


This Account was given to the Royal Academy of Sciences 


by Mr. Geafftoy, at his Return from 4taly in 1702, and con- 
firmed by Letters from F. Cape. The lie Hiſtory is given 


Tunxz are many other Wonders amongſt theſe minute 
Creatures, which will afford you infinite Matter of Specu- 


lation and Amuſement, whenever you ſhall be diſpoſed to make 


farther Enquiries; but at preſent we will leave them, and take 
Part of the Creation which inhabits 


2 View of that beautiful 
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us by Baglivi, in an expreſs Diſſertation on the Tarantula, 
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OY 7 .gongbnud I i 151360 uo cd dw fw 
9 ndrah many Reflections will natu rally ariſe, and eon ffn 
inl mur Minds the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, in fo won! 
detiullyrauapting all their Powers to the Uſes and Ends the; 
were-orbiined to ſerue and purſue. All their Members, ſays 
the iſigenious Mr. Ray, are moſt exactly fitted for che Uſe of 


flyirig. The Muſcles, which ſerve to move Re if | 


the / Iargeſt and: ſtrongeſt, becauſe much Force is requi 

' theuAgitation ofithems The under Bade uf ches is 30e mage 
contare, andi the upper convex, thatthey may be eaſily dit 
ups and more ſtrongiy beat the Air; which by this Meas 


— 


donbröre reffestually teſiſt the Deſcent of theit Body d] q.“ 
— their Body dothii ſomewhat re. 


warts. guſchen the 
ſeruble he Hull, of 4 Ship the Head ia like the No ]. A 
tor then moſt part is ſmall, that it” may the more Saſily ka 
the Ain and make Way for their Bodies; theb[PaiÞ r 
to: icer, guvern, and direct their Flight, and turm their BU. 
dies, like the Rudder of a Ship; which is evident iw the Nite 
hobby a ligbt turning of his Fail: modes his BG Wilich 
Wey henpleaſes. Neither area mes, ts ditect 
and gobern the Elight, but alſo 3 ay, an eep 
it enen zo uberefore when ſpread, it lies parallel t the Ho- 
rizon, „ not ſtands perpendicular! to it; ad Fiſhes d, nd 
that they may the mote eaſily be ſupported in the Air qurine 
their Flight, their Bodies are not only ſmall and oH 
of a broad Figure, nay, their very Bones are more in And 


light! tan theſe of other Animals. The Feathers ale are 
peculiarly adapted to keep their little Bodies ſrom beiſg piereed 


with;the Cold. Andi bedauſe this Bird is to lvelſev era Years, 

and the Feathers in Time would, and muſt: heceſſarſhũ be 
worn and ſhattered, Nature hath made Proviſſum for the cut. 
ing and renewing of them every Years An dito . 
Feathers from being incommoded by Rains; al} Birds'have” 


Bag filled with Oil, and ſhaped like a Nipple; the Saaten 


of which is at the Extremity of their Body. This Nig 
has ſeveral ſmall Apertures, and when the Fird perceives her 
Feathers to be dry, ſoil'd, or diſorder'd by Gaps? o Whit 
ſhe ſoreſees approaching Rain, ſhe preſſes this Nipple With 
her Bifl, ſqueezes out the oily Humour, and drawing her Bil 
fucceflively over the greateſt Part of her Nee ee 2 
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dreſſes 3 gives them 2 * and fills up all the Vacancies 
with this viſcous Mary 3 . oy Water only flides' 
over the Bird, all the Avenues * ody being perfectly cloſed. 
| Ducks, Geels, and all ſüch Fowl as\live in the Water, are 
provided with this unctuous Matter in great Abundance. 
Tus various Forms arid different Sſtuations of their 
the Salicitude and Care with which- they attend theit Das 
and, the Birth and Education of their Young, deſefſves allo 
our Attention, and will command your bighell: Admitation; | 
ou will obſerve. 2 ſurpriſing Daene in the Materials, 
e and Situation of the Neſts: of the different 
cies, yet all of the ſame Species buildi exactly Alike 
en the; Seaſon: of Incubation or Sitting arrives, you will 
< theſe. actiue unſetfled Creatures, for zetting their! natura 
hiiens, fix: themſelves upon their Eggs, fubmit to fre- 
fal Weeks 1 e renounce e Pleaſures that a 8 
| 4 Wee ef the Year muſt afford, with à Care und fender 
5 ;equally —.— And when at Lalt their 1 Ones 
8 you will ſee all their Aſſiduity and -Atteintiont 
ide them with Food, to 2 
wg to tale all other Care of their: Education till 
they gan provide: for ee and then the Kind parehtal 
nels ceaſes. v9 7 : Abu A 913 i 42 29tb 
an en of. „be Mis tion bf ſome: Species.of: Birds or 
1 at certain Seaſons of the Vea 
FE viry that will afford you ſume Pleaſure- 
Wyls the Starks - the Cuckoo, and ſome: others; 
whither Abey»go,! or: where they hide themſelves, how. they 
de the Seaſon when to come; and when to depart; wi 
{aflged Your: Mattat of Curious: Enquity, and uleful En- 
ind ainment. 1-918 2; 719 CC 1 
” UT. I. would dard You KT theſs Las rather as ſhort 2 42 
reed | flow, nd Directions, How you may turn over and Jook: 2 1 
be 
alt. 


to the Boo f. Nature, than as a full and ample Account of 4 
| the Vatious and uſeful Knowledge you will find there. 1 
Alt. hayeo neither Time at preſent, nor Abilities for mor. 
— i amen While, I will give you the Natural Hiſtory of 
bg the moſt extraordinary Birds, and then we will 
Ferre 40 Quadeupede or four-footed i ard (3405 D311 


ditt SD | | 1. : 
Bang y- Sorts of Eacurs,! bot thar oaks? 


Pagle is chief, and is common- | 
La d e King of Birds. Hel is found in the Defarts of 
Meri ape in the remoteſt Parts of Seytbia. He is a Bird of 
beat Suengih ecceding bak] and very voracious \and fierce. ' 


ib 22 in 


N 


 Rapidity. And as his Eye is of ſuch great Uſe in ſpying out 


being full as high as a Man on Horſeback. It is found both in 
Africa and Arabia, particularly in the ſandy Deſarts of Arabia. 
The Head and Bill reſemble thoſe of a Duck, their Wings are 


run a long 


a conſiderable Way before him. What is moſt remarkable of 


Of the Swan, 


* 
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in devouring his Prey. He is of a large Size, near four Feet 
long from the Point of the Bill to the End of the Tail; and 
betwixt the Points of each Wing, when extended, near ſix 
Feet; his Beak is very ſtrong, crooked and ſharp, fo alſo are 
his Talons or Claws. Their common Prey is Hares, Rabbits, 
Kids, Lambs, &c. but when preſſed by Hunger, they will ſeize 
on larger Animals. His Sight is ſo exceeding ſharp and pier- 
cing, that he can ſee his Prey upon the Ground, tho” at ever 
ſo great a Height in the Air, and darts upon it with a ſurpriſing 


his Prey, Nature has contrived to preſerve it with uncommon 
Care, having inſtead of one, provided it with four Lids or Co- 
vers. They build their Neſts generally on the Sides of high 
and inacceſſible Rocks, or on the Tops of old decay'd large 
Trees, and ſeldom lay above two Eggs at a Time. They 
live to a prodigious Age, ſome ſay three hundred Years, but 
that is probably a Miſtake. TE 


Of the Oftrich. Tais is 8 thought to be the largeſt, at 


leaſt it is one of the talleſt Birds in the World, 


not large enough in Proportion to their Body to raiſe them from 
the Ground, but ſerve as Sails or Oars to cut thro' or impel 
the Air, and add great Swiftneſs to their Feet, which are ſhod 
with a TE nets enabling them to tread firmly, and to 

ime without hurting themſelves. They are frer 
quently hunted with Greyhounds, and when in Vang of 
being taken, ſuddenly ſtop, let down one of their Wings, and 
covering their whole Body with it, ſuffer the Dog to get his 
Mouth full of Feathers, then taking to their Heels again, ere 
the Dog can diſengage himſelf from the Feathers, they are got 


this Bird is, that ſhe lays her Eggs in the Sand, and entirely 
forgetting them, ſuffers them to, be hatched by the Heat of the 
Sun, and quite contrary ts all other Creatures whatſoever, ap- 
pears utterly of deſtitute parental Affection. 


The Swan is one of the principal of thoſe 
amphibious Web- footed Birds that live either by 
Land or Water. It is a large and ſtately Bird, of a Milk- 
white Colour, and on a fine Canal or River makes a beautiful 
Appearance. Its Neck is very long, and conſiſts of between 
twenty and thirty Joints, Which enable it to fiſh as * a 
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Natural HISTORY. 229 
ine. In ſwimming it is ſaid to uſe one Foot as an Oar, and 
with the other to ſteer its Body. They generally make 
their Neſts among the Ruſhes, near the Banks of Rivers 
and during the Time of the Female's ſitting, the Male will 
attack any Body that comes near her Neſt, with great Fierce- 
neſs and Obſtinacy9. When on Land, they feed either on 
Graſs or Grain, and in the Water on Fiſh, or the Spawn of 
iſh; and they are ſaid to live upwards of a hundred Years. 
he Notion of this Bird's melodious finging before its Death 
is a vulgar Error, and might probably take its Riſe from the 


4 


a Swan. 


Poet and Muſician, paſſed by Tranſmigration into the Body of 


Of all ſinging Birds the NI HTINOALE is 5 

allowed to be the chief; his Notes are ſweeter, Of the Night= 
more melodious, and more various, than the Notes Male. 

of any other Bird. And what is remarkable is | 
his beginning to ſing, or at leaſt continuing to ſing, after all 
the others have ceaſed, as if conſcious to himſelf that his 
Muſic deſerved a more particular Regard. It is very rare that 
one can get a Sight, of theſe Evening Muſicians ; but the 
N their Feathers is not at all equal to the Melody of 
their Songs, their Colour being a duſky reddiſh brown; and 
in Size and Shape they rgſemble the Goldfinch. The Time 
of their ſinging and breeding their young Ones, is from the 
atter End of April to the Beginning of June, after which they 
are never either heard or ſeen, till the ſame. Seaſon returns 


Vindpipe in ſinging Birds, ſo peculiarly adapted to form the 
niceſt Modulations of Voice, is very well worthy of curious 


Obſervation. 


Ing altogether in Towns and Villages, and build- 

ing its Neſts even in our Houſes. Of theſe Neſts | 
the Architecture, the Materials, and their Manner of uſing 
them, are altogether ſurpriſing. She wants neither Sticks, 
nor Hay, nor Ligaments of any Sort; but wetting her 


then ſhaking the Moiſture over the Duſt, tempers and works 
it up with her Bill into a Kind of Mortar or Cement, with 
3: which 


able of the Ancients, that the Soul of Orpheus the old Greet 


ain; inſomuch that many look upon them as a Bird of Paſ- 
ge. The particular Formation and delicate Structure of the 


| Thurs is one of the moſt noted of thoſe we call - 
Birds of Paſſage, as it is a domeſtic Bird, dwell- be Sal. 


Breaſt and her Wings on the Surface of the Water, and 
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and with ſuch Nee xaQneſs and Regulatity, 4 is got 


ated by che Art of Man. Concerning the Migration of 
Of or their Diſappearance at the, End of Suinther, 


| lifts are very much divided: Some ſuppoſing that the 
take Wing by conſent about the End of September, and fly 
to ſome warmer Climate; and others, that they hide them- 
ſelves in Rocks, or Caves, or under the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, where they have ſometimes been found in great Numbers 
hanging, together by the Feet like Bees in a Swarm. And 
.that; this is the Truth of the Matter appears probable alfo 
from hence, that at the Beginnibg of the Spring Seaſon, the 
are generally found gear Rocks or watery Places, flying weakly 
about, as it were. to try their Wings after their firſt Revival 


= 


from their Winter Sleep. Ares) tis vie 
it 918 anoggs 215 Tre be 277713 tt e451 tag) 
Iwill conclude my Account of Birds with 


2. . 28 nem as Wit 
H tbe Bat. this Creature, as it partakes both of the Nature 
of Birds and four-footed Beaſts. Its Head, Bo x 
-and.the. Hair or Furr with which it is, covered, very much Te- 
ſemble thoſe: of a Mouſe ; it alſo brug forth its young Ones 
perfectly formed like the four-footed Kind, and gives /the 

Sock. „It partakes of the feather d Kind, in having only'tw 

Legs, large Wings, and the Power of flying. Its Wings 
cgonſiſt of one entire Skin, webb'd together ſomewhat like the 
Feet of Water-Fowl, and at the Top of their Wings are two 


© +4 1 % 


Hooks or Claws, which they make Uſe of to hang by Wi 


hey are feeding, fleeping, or reſting themſelves, Thefe Crea- 


tures very rarely appear in the Day-tune, but fly in the Duſt of 
the Evening only, and are faid to ſleep all the Winter in the 
Holes of old Houſes or Walls. It is a very proper Emblem of 
.a; Man that acts a falſe or double Character, appearing now 
in one Light or Shape, and then in another; and as ſuch a Man 
is deſpiſed and kicked out of all honeſt Company, fo theſe 
dgubtful and amphibious Vermin, are allowed the Honour of 
. Place neither amongſt the Birds nor Beaſts. 
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the Powers of their Minds, ſeem to approach the neareſt 
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of the Neſt one may eaſily know, what Bird it belong 
13nd this chey do cho living in diſtant Countries ; ant 


al ce World; e Mankind, k e des. 
VVV 
eso, will afford qu, a Lefſon bocit iftttuctve 
#34 8 MIT TIS Hoi 1 218 CIITA SHUTE 
” As the Author. of all, Bein s bath '&ndowed the human 
Mind with the Pringiple of ea e guide and 
Mankind in all the various Concerns of Life; fo le 


eſs noble and extenſive, is a more uniform and certain' Guide 
than Reaſon itſelf. | This Principle we call Inſtinct. It ſhows 
itſelf differently in erery different Species of Animals, yet in 
eyery Animal is ſuitable to the Nature and Circumſtances -of 
that particular Species. Thus, as the ingenious Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, all Creatures know: how to defend themſeſves, and of- 
fend their Enemies, where their natural Weapons are ſituate, 
and how to make Uſe of them. A Calf will ſo manage his 
Head as tho' he would puſh with his Horns, even before they 
boot. A Boar knows the Uſe of his Tufts, 'a Dog cf his 
Teeth, a Horſe of his Hoofs, a Cock of his Spurs, and a Bee 
pf her Sting. Now, why, another Animal which hath no Horns 
thould: not make a Show of puſhing, ot no Spurs, of ſtriking 
With his Legs, and the like, I know not, but hat every Kind 
bs, providentially directed to the Uſe of its proper e 
Weapons. 2. Paultry, Partridge, and, other Birds, at firſt 
Sight know Birds of Prey, and make Sign of it by 4 peculiar 
Note of their Voice to their Young, who preſently thereupon, 
hide themſelves... 3. All Ione Animals as fgon as they are 
brought. forth, know their Food; for Example, ſuch à8 are 
nouriſhed with Milk, preſently ind their Way to the Paps, 
and ſuck at them 5 whereas none of thoſe who ate not de- 
ſigned, for that Nouriſhment ever offer to fuck; or [eek for 
any ſuch Food. 4; Such Creatures as are Web-footed or 


F in- toed, whether Birds or Beaſts, are naturally directed to 


go into the Water, and ſwim there; as we ſee Ducklings, 
tho' hatched and laid by a Hen, if ſhe brings them to the 
Brink ef a River, or Pond of Water, they preſently leave 


her, and in they go. tho they never ſaw any ſuch Thing 


done before, and tho' the Hen clucks and calls, and does 
what ſhe can to keep them out. 5. Birds of the ſame Kind 


make their Neſts of the fame Materials, laid in the ſame 


Order, and exactly of the ſame Figure; ſo that by the Sighs 
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they never faw/nor- could fes:any Neſt maden, This“ thee. 


4; with, the curious and artificial Contexture af fuctvi Nets, 

and their 8 r- ag bk r e Reception, Hatcks 
ing and Cheriſhing the Eggs and Voung of their;#efpedctive 
Bandes, 1e 8 they are acted upon by 
Wiſdom ſuperior to their own, and driven as it were to bri 
z#bout Ends which themſelves aim not at (ſo far as we can dil- 
cern) but are directed to. They act not by Art, ſays Ariftatle, 
aeldber do they enquire, neither de they deliherate, abaut what 
they M. And therefore, as Dr. Cudworth well obſerves; they 
are not Maſters of that Wiſdom according to which they 
afty hut only paſſive to the Inſtincts and Impreſſes thereof 
upon them. Laſtly, What can be more wonderful than the 


Migration of ſome Kinds of Birds from à hotter :to-a colder 


Cbuntry J or from a colder to a hotter; according to their 
Nature] and to the different Seaſons of the Lear? What 
moves tim to ſhift their Quarters? What directs them which 
Way rofteertheir Courſe? What impels them to creſs an 
Ocean of which they can fee no End, and enables them to 
overcome the Senſe of Hunger, and the Fear of Drowning? 
Theſe, and many other Wonders, are diſcoverable ant the 
Brie Creation; yet that it is Inſtinct, not Reaſon. they hct hy 
ars mamfeſtly from hence; that in all their Works there 
ne Variation, but every Species doth naturally put ſue ati all 
Times) the fame Methods and Ways, without: any Tutorige 
etl Learmimng'!: Whereas Reaſon without Inſtruction, would 
oſtùn vary, and do that by many Methods, which Anſtinct 
dot by one alone. The Reaſon of Man is an active and fruit“ 
ful Principle, which knows, and would be perpetualhyj en- 
larging its Attainments, which deliberates, wills, and chuſes 
with Freedom, which operates, and, if L may uſe the Expreſ- 
fon, daily creates new Works. If a Spider bad all the Skill 
of à Weaver, ſhe would make ſomething elſe beſide her Web; 
were the Swallow as ſkilful as a Maſon, ſhe would build with 
other Materials than Dirt. In ſkort, were Animals once ca- 
pable of Thought, they would not be limited to nt iuvaria- 
able Track; new Ideas would be infuſed into their Minds, 
and ve ſhould not ſee them embarraſſed, ſtupid, and intract- 
able when taken out of the Way of Life, which id peculiar to 
each.Species. -£5 b5c cloning toil 20} gol] -ofs elemint 
" Trxse Refletions may. ſuffice at preſent to give vou ſome 
faint Notion of the Pifference between Reaſon and Inſtinct. 
We will now proceed to the Natural Hiſtory of ſome few of 
the moſt remarkable Quadrupeds. And I cannot begin with 
8 more noble or more uſeful Animal than the Horſe,” - a9 5 
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. o$) IyiCuſtom had not dignify d the Lion with Von - yodls 
db Tidof King:o6:Beaftszi Renſon, one weuld'i1 gay mats 
think; could no where confer: that Honour mare ldi bis 
defervedly than on the Horſe. As to the Lion bel) bas gl 
is endowedl with no Kingly Qualities-whatoever,; exceptitholt 
oi devouring his Subjects andi inſpiring them with Terror t 
But the Horſe, on the contrary, is never injurious to other 
Creatutes, either in their Perſons or Properties 2 his, Qualities 
are all amiable, rand there is nothing in bim that can exeite 
the leaſt Averſion. There is ſuch à Nobleneſs in his Diſper 
ſition, ſuch a Beauty in his Formation, and fuck a Sanden 
in his whole Deportment, as ſtrongly attracts our Regards and 
commands our Admiration. And if we conſidei in howzmany 
vations Ways he is uſeful and benefictal to! Mankind, we 
ſhalb become more and more engaged in his Favour. lade 
required to cultivate our Lands, to bear Home: our: Hamels; 
or to carry our Goods or | Perſons. from Place torBlace# he 
is: alxvrays prepared, and always willing, tha weatied>in; out 
Services! Is he deſign'd for nobler Sports, taiyfollow; tie 
Hgunds and Horn, o'er Hedges, Hills and Dales ernto try 
bid Swiftneſs in the level Courſe; with what Ardourche. ſeen 
inſpirid lo he ſnuffs the Air, he paws the Ground, he neigh} 
andaſeemus to call aloud for the Trial; and in the gene 
Contention, ſuch is his Eagerneſs and Emulation; that hr 
will oſten rather die than be outdone. Or is he called: forth 
to bear our Warriors to the Field of Battle? :how:walubble 
is his Strength, his Swiftneſs, and his Conqueſt I/ Hie 
Nicks is) tloatheu tuith Thunder; the Glory of bis MH 
terrible. ie paweth in the Valley, and rejoiceth in his Strength gl 
r gell an to meet the armed Men. He mackethiat Hearn un⁰νj 
is nat uffrigbted; ' neither. turneth he back: from ih Svards 
Tl . ver: rattleth againſ him, the glittering | Spear and bt 
Shield:/ He ſwalloueth the Ground with. Frerceneſs; and Rage, 
mithor beliaveth he that it is the Sound of the. Tru +} He 
ſaith umang the Trumpets, ha, ba]  He:ſmelleth the "Bait: 
afar off;;\ the Thunder of the Captains andthe 'Showtings\ © (1) (11 
tene BIR ONO | FCC 
Ir the Horſe, on account — 8 Low: bus 
nerous Qualities, claim the firſt Place among y e be. 
Animals, the Dog, for his Faithfulneſs and Sa- CY = | 
gacity, may wery deſervedly be honour'd with the 
ſecond a There is ſcarce in any Species of Creatures whats! 
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ſoever, ſo great a Variety as in that of Dogs ; their. Shape 
their-9ize, their Colour, their :{Qualities are extremely diffs 


rent. Phe large Exglih Maſtiff is famous for Strength and 


Courage; ſo alſo is the Bull- dog: The Greyhound is exceed- 
ing ſtyift and. quick ſigbted; the Hound ſſow, but ſo ſaga- 
cious in bis Smell, that the — Game can ſeldom eſcape 
Dim: The Spaniel is excellent on the Water, the Painter in 
the Field I he common Cur is endowed with many Qualities 
ulrful to the Farmer, the Shepherd, and to every Houſe- 
Keeper 3/ and the Lap-dog, for ſuch cine Ladies, or Lady-like 
-29 have nothing to de, is a very agreeable Com- 
— But the two Qualities of Faithfulneſs and Sagacity 
em to run through the whole Kind, and many extraor 
Tuſtancrs have been given both of the one and ther other. 
Nintarrb tells us, that in a public Spectacle which he himſelf 
fu echibited before the Emperor Veſpuſan at Rome, a Dog 
wust taught ta perform a certain Part, in which he was to 
Pat on the Appearance of dying by Poiſon. That aſter the 
Piece af Bread: was given him wich was ſuppoſed to poiſon 
SÞim;he began to reel and ſtagger; and at length, fall down, 
feemed to gro ſtiff, and Hay to all Appearance Mg ray Sooke 
inſomuch that he was dragged about the Stage, by 
Pedpfe as a dead Dog, without giving any Signs of- Motion: 
But that when his Part required him to come to Liſe, he fuſt 
opened his Eyes, then moved his Head, then ſtretched: him- 
Telf, and at length got up Another Inſtance of uncommon 
Sagacity is given us of a blind D A large Company of 
People were got together in the 8 at Rome, to 
fee a Dog — rota ſeveral Tricks which he had been. taught 
by his Maſter, among the reſt this was one. Several of the 
Company agreed to give the Maſter different Pieces of Gold, 
Silver; Copper, Rings, Bracelets, and many other Things, 
which he put all together, and hid them under the Surface of 
the Earth; then commanding the Dog to ſeek, he preſently 
found them, and carried each Piece to its proper Owner with- 
cout the leaſt Miſtake. There are Inſtances of uncommon 
Docility, and Proofs of ſome ſurpriſing Powers in the Minds 
of theſe Animals, which if rightly attended to might be made 
of great Uſe to Mankind. Of their Love and Fidelity to their 
Maſters, and their great Care and Courage in defending their 
Perſons, their Houſes, their Cloaths, or any D 
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Pty 4b: are bred only in ht Geuntries n; 
5 Hu flafet. and forhe Parts of gpg ich abound with them 
very mach” They are frequently eleden or twelve Fest high, 
many mb higher; their Make is very clumfy, and ther 
Strength prodiglous. Their Colbur is generally Moufe- Dun, 
or Black; and the Skin of their Sides and Back ſo aud thut 
it is not eaſily pierced even by a Sword or Spear. Their Byas 
are ſmall; ſomething reſembling thoſe" of a Swine, but wn 
red. They have four Teeth en each Side with Which 

gtind their "Meat, and two large Tufks which hang out df 
their Mouths, ard crow to a prodigious Size, fregueritl moe 
than'a hundred Weight each. Fheſe they caſt every teiſth 
Year, and by that Means afford a very valuable Commodity 
th the Natives, who exchange theſe Ivory Peecthiowithethe 
Furbpkamf for many other Wares. But the moôſto remarkable 
Part of the Elephant is his Proboſcis, or Trunk. This ig u 
lafge, hollow, griſtly Membrane, hanging dow fromthe 
upper Part ef his Noſe towards the Ground, and (if one 
ay compare great Things with ſmall) ſomething like" the 
Shin upon the Bill of a Turkey Cock. This wonderfabMerti- 
ber i*'{2"Hdfrfirably contrived," fo'corioufly wroughty and with 


 f'preat'2\>ility and Readineſs applied by this -unwieldy-Crea- 


ture 0 all its ſeveral Oceaſions, that it is an Inſtance af fiich 
uncẽmtmon Workmanſhip, as none but an Almighty Maker 
could contfive. Another Remarkable of this Creature is, that 
the Nipples of the Female are placed near her Breaſt, by rea- 
fon ſhe is forced to ſuck herſelf, and by the Help of her Titunk 


 eotiveys the Mile into the Mouth of her Young. Thef Time 


of her going with Young is one whole Year, and the Length 
of their Life is generally thought to be upwards of a hundred. 
They live upon Plants, or Roots, which they dig out of the 
Earth with their Tuſks; or upon the Fruit; or Branches of 
Trees, Which they pull down with their Trünks. Fhey are, 
when tamed; a very doeile Creature; and the various Uſes the 
antiefit Hias, and ſome other Nations, made of them in 
War, are aſtoniſning. Many thouſands of them have at once 
been led to Battle, armed with various Kos e and taught 
to exerciſe their Trunks with a miſchievous Dexterity. They 
were very: uſeful alſo in throwing down Trees, Houſes, Walls, 


or whatever obſtructed the March of an Army. Large wooden 
Towers alſo were frequently fixed upon their Backs, ca- 


Pable of containing 15 or 20 Men armed with Spears and 
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— which from ſuch an Elevation they darted at their 
mies to which they belonged, as in thoſe of their, Enemies; 
wherefoxe the Liſe of them hath heen long laid aſide. Many 
are the Arts and Stratagems made; uſe of to take and tame 
lc Cxeatures. One remember to have read, I think, in 
therein ſuch Food as they know the Beaſt. is fond of, be is 
attracted by the Smell, and betrayed into the Ditch, from 
hence he is not able to aſcend. Upon this comes a Man 
with Whips and Cords, who beats and torments him very ies 
verely; preſently; comes another, and ſeemingly in great An- 
ger, beats and drives away the Man that tormented him, at 
the lame, Time ſtroaking and ſoothing the Beaſt, and then de- 
parts. In a little Time the firſt Man returns, and beats and 
whipy//him, again with great Fury; again his Deliverer alſo 
appears, and drives him away: And this is repeated ſeyeral 
Times, till at length the Beaſt begins to recognize his Friend, 
and to ſhow. ſome Signs of Affection, which the Man takes 
care to improve, by giving him, as he grows hungry, Food 
to cat, and Water to quench, his Thirſt; ſtill growing more 
more familiar, he at laſt digs an eaſy Aſcent out of the 
Itch, and leads him forth intirely tamed and conguered by 
and. Gratitude. 4 58 14 13 tre 1 2309 VIS3GIDIM ; 
Re 36dw 1007 22onettni ood ip ii al 311-03 w 2184mod. 1163 
221 0044 T 1s: Creature is about four Feet in Leng! 
Orbe Bra. and in Breadth twelve or fiſteen Inches. His 
er. 1: Furry in the Northern Countries, is generally of a 
+1634 7: 2: ÞDlackiſh, Colour; but in the more [temperate Cli- 
mates, it brightens into a reddiſh Tincture, He is covered 
with two Sorts of Hair, one long and hardiſh, the other a ifoft 
Down, which is manufactured into Stuffs, Hats, or Stockings. 
They have a large broad Tail, which is covered with Scales 
almoſt like thoſe of a Fiſn. Both the Male and the Female 
have two Bags under their Bellies, impregnated Withoa liquid 
Subſtance, called by the Phyſicians Caſtoreum, and when pre- 
pared by the Chymiſts, Caſtor Drops, or Tindlurę of >Gaftor, 
c. It is, preſcribed. as an excellent Remedy againſt, Poitons,: 
Vapours, and many Indiſpoſitions. They are found: in- great 
Plenty in Hudſon's: Bay, New: England, and Nuſſia, which lat. 
praduce the. beſt Caſtorcum. What is moſt. remarkable: MV 
theſe. Creatures is, their great Skill as Architects. They build 
their Apartments (or one may rather call them Towns and 
Cities, for they aſſociate together in great Numbers) with 
A ä ſurpriſing 
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I Hung Art and Contrvance. When they Wax ond 4 
convenient Situation of the Banles ef River; their net Cafe 


is to ſcek out for proper Timber. te ſupport the Roof“ of their 


ſuhtetranebüs Dwellings: For this Pufpoſe thèy piteh Up A 
Tree, perhaps about as thick as àa Man's Leg, which they 
gnaw with their Teeth till they have cut it dow, Phe the 
80 to work upon the Branches, and break them into Lengths 
of one, two, or three Feet, according to the Uſes they Thiel 
em for. And when theſe, which are the Wain Gifhs AH 
e are diſpoſed according to their Mind, they tien 
weave or wattle them with ſmaller Twigs, and ineruſt over 
the Whole with a Plaiſter or Cement, which ſerves either to 
keep out Inundations, or to preſerve the W ater in Refetvoits 
for their own Uſe. Though againſt vi et hg ge- 


nerally provided with upper Apartments, which __ etire to 


when the Floods ariſe, and deſcend from when the Waters 
ne ede ee = * mil eib bas 21699qqs 
ebnsit zid-gx:n * . „ Gene 3s fin li! 
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III conelude my Leſſons to you on the Sub- t 03, ns | 


bf Animals, with a few Reflections on one '1Of 7B Sheep? 
which; though it be the moſt common, is never bas £369 03 
theleſs the moſt curious, the moſt innocent, and the mot 
ufeful Creature upon the Face of the Earth. Vo ꝛ will At- 
mediately gueſs I mean the Sheep: For what other A 


can compare with it in any of thoſe Inſtances? Of what vaſt 


mportance to the Public is the Wool which grows upon its 
Back, and which is ſhorn off every Year for the Uſe of Man! 
How many thouſands of poor People are employed in ſcouring, 


carding, combing, and ſpinning it? How many more in weav- 


ing it into Cloths, or Stuffs, or Stockings? When theſe Com- 
modities come into the Hands of the Merchant, they are ex- 
ported to every Quarter of the Globe, and the richeſt and the 
moſt valuable Products of the whole Earth are brought 
Home in Exchange for theſe our Golden Fleeces. Add to 
this, the many and various Uſes that are made of its Skin; 
either as Parchment to write on; or as Leather for our Wear 
im Breeches, Gloves, c. or as a uſeful Commodity in bind- 
ing of Bobks, covering of Sheaths for Swords, Caſes for In- 
ſtruments, and many other Things. And laſtly, one might 
add farther, if it did not favouf too much of Ingratitude and 
Cruelty 40 ſo uſeful; ſo inoffenſive, and harmleſs a Creature, 
the delicious Food which its Fleſh affords for the Nouriſhment 
of bur Bodies. ö 00781 Vm 900, 10 eiten Hom 
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AND thus I have given you, in as ſhort and plain a Manner 
as I could, a View as it were in Miniature of ſome of the prin- 
cipal Things which will meet your Obſervation in this viſible 
World. I thould now, according to my Promiſe and my 
Plan, conclude the Whole with ſome Refleions upon Man, 
the laſt and nobleft of the Works of God. But this would 
open a Scene too large for me to expatiate in at preſent, and 
perhaps too intricate in ſome of its Parts for you to follow 
me. It would lead me firſt, to conſider the Form and Struc- 
ture of his Body; the Convenience and Fizneſs of its ſeveral 
Parts for the Offices they are to perform. The Head and 
Brain to contrive, the Hands to execute, &c. I ſhould alfo 
be led to make ſome Obſervations on the Five Senſes. The 
curious Structure of the Eye, and the Nature of Vibon, or 
Seeing: The Mechaniſm of the Ear, and the Doctrine of 
Sounds and Hearing: The Noſe, and its Senſe of Smelling: 
The Palate, and its Taſting : And the delicate Senſe of Feel- 
ing, which is diffuſed over the whole Body, I ſhould thence 
be Jed to con yer the Mind, and the ſeveral Powers of Percep- 
tion, Reflection, and judgment, or Determination. Fhe great 
Uſe and Advantage of Speech or Language, by which Man- 
kind are enabled to communicate their own Thoughts, and 
to receive diſtinctly the Thoughts of others, to the Improve- 
ment of their own Minds, and the Increaſe of Knowledge in 
genraal. The wonderful Powers of his Imagination and In- 
vention would alſo be remembered, NI. ieh he has been 
enabled to diſcover and bring to great ſeifection the Scien 
of Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Navigation, Mechanics, 


and all Mathematical Learning. To meaſure and calculate. 


the Diſtances, Magnitudes, Motions, and Eclipſes of all thoſe 


vaſt and numberleſs Bodies that compoſe this univerſal Frame. 


And not only has he been enabled to conceive: theſe great and 


Letters and Writing, to perpetuate theſe his Conceptions, and 


convey them down from Age to Age, for every ſucceeding Ge- 


neration to improve upon to the End of Time. Such and ſo 
copious is the Study of Man. I ſhall therefore leave you to 
gain a thorough Knowledge of e as you grow in Vears 
and Experience, and happy will you be if you truly attain it, 
even by the Time you arrive at perfect Manhood. 


PART 


wonderful Things, but by the noble and ufeful Invention of 
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Moral PHILOSOPHY. 


BOOK I. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
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Lu AN KnowLEDGE has been diſtributed by Philo- 


5 il into different Branches, and into more or fewer 
Divifions, according to the more or leſs extenſive 


Views, which they have taken of the various Subjects of Hu 
man n 


Vol. II. = * A crear 


242 Mara BHILO'SO PHY. 
A 6REAT:Philoſopher * has laid ãt but into three 
Peri wr Sensral Frovindes, HiSTOR Ys POETRY; and Phi- 


*Los0PAY which he refers to three ſeveral Powers 


RY Na of the Mind. MEMORY, IMAGINATION; and 
REeason. Memory ſtores up Facts, or Ideas, Which are the 
Materials of Knowledge. Imagination ranges and combines 
them into different Aſſemblages or Pictures. - Reaſen obſerves 
their Differences, Conbections, and mutual Relations, - and 
argues men them. 


£17201 THE laff is the p e Buſineſs of Fark oso rein, | 


Phil -which bas been defined, the Knowledge of what- 
general. 6 ever exiſts,” or the Science of Things Hunan 
29 185 0 js and Divine.” According to this\ Definition, 
its Object eomprebends the Univerſe, or bole of. Things. It 
<racesi whiatever-can be known by Man concerning the Daiy 
and his Hort, their Natures: Pavers, Operations,. and Con- 
nections TR ods 
oft t \TH8REFORS to give out n more Pre. 
Divifr q ciſion, PHILOSOPHY may be defined, the Know- 
F bilgſe ty: gledge of the Univerſe, or of Nature, and of in 
Powers, Operations, and Connections, with jut 
Natural. ne Reaſonings deduced from thence. Naturel hi- 
das naa inveſtigates : the Properties and Operatiom 
Moral zcri220f Bad or Matter. oral Philnfaphy gontemplates 
ien man Nature, its Moral Powers and Cunnactioni, 
and from theſe: deduces the Laws of. Action; and is defined 
more iſtrictlyn the (t Science a Manners or DvTys which 
< it traces from Man's Nature and Oonditien, and ſhews to 
< terminate in- his Happineſs.” Iherefore it is called: Zthic, 
"Diſciflina Aforum.\ In fewer Words, it is the Knmualedge of 
66 _ Du ard Fxliczxv, or the Art of being. ene money 
* . Fong DG: „ iS SIJADUS 21% TY gt 


ſtem of Rules for becoming 21rtzous:and- Happy. 
'- Whoever practiſes theſe Rules, by ſo doing; at- 
tains an habitual Power and F acility of becoming; viriuous and 
happy. It is likewiſe called a Scis we; ast de- 
How a dei. duces thoſe Rules from the Principles and Conte - 
euce. tions of our Nature, and proves t t the Obſert· 
A Alnce of them is productive of our eſs 1:4) 
5 is an a Art, and # Science of the hi igheſt Diegten pe. 
tance, and Uſe. Its Obe is Man's Dutys 


TRIS. his Conduct im the ſeveral Moral Capacities an 
In Ofc, em wbich he. ſuſtains. - Its eh 
ir ele 2. / 0 10 ö 


Ad Nn Vid. Bacon, 44. W. Lib. U. Cap. — 


＋ is \denontnnted) an ART): 25 it contains _ 
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direrd th at Conduct, ito rthew whence. vwr Obligations ariſe, 
and \ytiees they terminate Its Det End, is Yet" 

PII A 


the Attainment of Happineſs; wndvthe Mrans it 


employs ate Rules for che right Conduct of dur {fs Mears. 
UD ee e iet gar 402248 


. 1Ag'every Art and Science is more or 1e V al he An 


luablep as it contributes more or leſs tꝭ our Hap dard nber 
pineſs, this Moral Art or Science, which unfolds: f ax! :; 
our Duty and Happineſs, muſt be a proper Ca- ꝰο eee 
non or Standard, by which the Dignity and Importance of 
every other Art and Science, are to be aſcertained. It is 
therefore pre- eminent above all others; it is that Meters 


Art; that Maler Science, which weighs their reſpective Me- 


rit, adjuſts their Rank in the Scale of Science; preſcfibes (their 
Meaſure, and ſuperintends their Efficacy and Application in 
Human Life. Therefore Moral Philoſophy has been\handiized = 
with the glorious Epithets of the Directreſi 2 Life, tei 
treſt of Manners, the Inventreſi of Laus and Culture, the Guide 
60 Viriue and Happineſs, without ſome Degree of which 
Man were a Savage, and his Life a Scene of Barbarity ad 
J (5500 7) Þi5 .£0511675903 nwot | 
HAvrw thus ſettled the Subje# and End of theiScienee;" the 
Elements of which we are attempting to diſcover, and ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed? it from all others, it ſeems proper 
next to fix the Maetbod of proſecuting it. Moral Philoſophy 
has this in common with "Natural Pbilgſopb y,, bis 
that it appeals to Nature or Fact; depends on Ter Method: 
Obſervation; and builds its Reaſonings on plain 
uncontroverted Experiments, or upon the fulleſt Induction of 
Particulars of which the Subject will admit. We muff ob. 
ſerve, in both theſe Sciences, Quid fuciat & frrut Vatuna; 
how Nature is affected, and what her Conduct is in ſuch 
and: ſuth Circumſtances. Or in other Words, we muſt col- 
leck ebe Nhanumena, or Appearances of Nature, in ny given 
Inſtance pb trace theſe to ſome General Principles, or Laws of 
Operative; an chen apply theſe Principle or Lauis to the ex- 
faining of other Phenomena. v4 | s 


* 
© 


ns Moral Philoſophy enquires, not how Man 


mipht haue beong\but how he'is conflituted; not into what Prin- 
ciples, O Difpeſitions; his Actions may be artfuliy teſolved, but 
from wWhet? Prineiptes and Diſpoſitions they actaalhy ſiow; not 
What de r, by Education, Habit, or foreign Influence, come 
toe h but what by his Nature, or Original Conſti- 
tint Ny he is formed to be und du. We, diſcover the 


Hu Uſe, or Deſtination of any Work, whether natural or 


* . 0 II d rg pi nnd A artifiaah, 
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21082990 81 
artificial, by obſerving; its Structure 70 be Fa ts Fu hich. | it 
conſiſts, their Connection or, joint 1 is thus we un- 

derſtand the Office and U/e of a Watch, „ 4 Plage, an Eve, or 
Hand. It is the ſame with a Living Craature, of the 'Ratiauul 
or Brute Kind. Therefore to determine the Office, Dudu, or 
Deſtination of Man, or in other Words, what his Bufz meſs'is, 
or what Conduct he is abliged to purſue, we muſt inſpect his 
Comſtitution, take every Part to Pieces, examine their mutual 
Relations one to the other, and the common Effort or Ten- 
dency of the Whole. e ine T 


85 


TE Es . ee 
0 Man and bis Connettions. 


N givi ng 2 rude Sketch or r Hiſtory i in Miniatire of Ho 

we muſt remember that he 'riſes from; ſmal] Beginnings, 
unfolds his, Faculties and Diſpoſitions by Degrees, as the Pur- 
poſes of Life require their Appearance, advances Nowly. through 
different Stages to Maturity, and when) he has Teached;iit 
gradually declines till he ſinks into the Grave. Let vs c- 
company him in his Progreſs through theſe ſucceſkye! Stages, 
and mark the Principles which 2Quate, and the, e 
which attend him in en that 1 we may have a. full View of 


; him. 1171 ED. 41 
81 10 3135 "> is born a weak, helpleſs, Sa ez 
Man cher ture, unprovided with Food, Cloathing, and 
State, |, Whatever elſe is neceſſary for Subſiftence or De- 


fence. And yet, expoſed as the Infant ĩs to num- 
berleſs Wants and Dangers, he is utterly incapable of ſupplying 
the former, or ſecuring "himſelf againſt the latter. But, though 
thus feeble: and expoſed, he finds immediate and ſure Re- 
ſources in the Affection and Care of His Parents, who. refuſe 
no Labours, and forego. no Dangers, to nurfe and rear up 
the tender Babe, By theſe powerful Inſtincts, as by, {gs 
mighty Chain, does Nature link the Parent to the. Child, and 
form the ſtrongeſt Moral Connection on his Part, before] the 
Child has the leaſt Apprebenſion of it. Hungen and Thirſh 
with all the Senſations that accompany or are connected with 
them, explain themſelves by a Language ſtrongly expreſſive, 
and irreſiſtibly moving. As the ſeyeral Sen es bring in Notice 


and Informations of ſurrounding Objects, we may perceive - 
te 


i, 
ich, it 
un- 
Ve, or 
atraal 
47 or 
eſs f Is, 
c bis 
mutual 


Ten- 
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out W as he . growing Wonder and 
[the young Br ht Obje ef ant ftribisg Sounds ars beheld and 
"heard, with A fort of” ee and: Surpriſe But without 
geſting bn any, he eagerly paſſes on from Opject to Object, 
stil pleaſed With Rate vers is moſt new. Thus the Love of 
NVobeliy is formed; and'the Paſſion of N nder kept awake. By 
Degrees he comes acquainted with the moſt familiat Objects, 
bi Parents, his Brethren, and thoſe of the Family who are 
moſt converſant with him. He contracts a Fondues for them, 
is uneaſy when they are gone, and charmed to ſee them again. 
Theſe Feelings become the Foundation of 4 Moral Aitach- 
nent on his Side, and by this reciprocal Sympathy he forms 
the Domeſtic Alliance with his Parents, Brethren, and other 
Members of the Family. Hence he becomes intereſted in 
their Concerns, and feels Jey or, Greef, Hope or Fear, on 
their Account, as well as his own. As his Affections now 
point beyond himſelf to others, he is denominated a good or 
i{l Creature, as he ftands well or 11 affefted to them, Theſe 
then are the firſt Links of the Moral Chain, the early Rudi- 
ments, or Our-lines of his Character, his firſt tude Eſſays to- 
Wards Agency, Freedom, Manhood. 779% Nn 98 
Award che begins to make Exbluſions from thei! blo 
Nufſety; And extend his Acquaintance Abroad, Ichs 
aihe- forms 4 Httle Circle of Companions, engages Bead, 
With them in Plays or in Queſt of Adventures; sub 
Aid leads, ,-ot is led 'by them, as his Genius is'moreqor leſs 
"aſpiring." Though this is proper y the Seaſon in which Appetite 
0 and Pa n have the Aſcendaut, yet his Imaginalium and In- 
tellectual Powers open apace; and as the various Images of 
Things pafs before the Mertal Eye, he forms Variety of Taſtes; 
"'reliſhes (ome- Things and diſlikes others, as his Parents, Com- 
anions, and a thouſand other Circumſtances lead him to com- 
1 Dime! agreeable or diſagreeable Sets of Ideas, or repreſent to him 
Obfecets in alluring or odious Lights. | 
's As his Views are enlarged, his Hetive and Social Powers ex- 
"pan theme ves in Proportion; the Love of Action, of Imi- 
kation, and 'of Praiſe, Emulation, Curigſity, Dociutiy, a Paſ- 
n. Wa Cen, and Fondneſs of Change. His Paſſions are 
Auick, Variable, and pliant to every Impreſſion; his Attach- 
oy ments and” Diſguſts quickly ſucceed each other. He compares 
Thins; diſtinguiſhes Actions, judges of Characters, and loves 
n its them, as they appear well er in affected to himſelf, 
is 1 to hole he holds dear. Meanwhile he ſoon ' rows ſenſible 
” Conſtquenices of his off Actiens, as they attract Ap- 


8 "al ſe; OE e E He kriumphis in the" former, and 
1 95185759 VE | R Won! 10 280118 nl wer is 
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is Afamed bf the latter; wants to hide them; and bluſhes When 
4 are 2 of Gio By means of theſe ? wers . 
Ciiture, The Moral Tie 7s drawn efoſer2 he dls 
chat 9897150 e biete is Conduct to 1 10 
wnſelf and 18 . atly ripening for Society and Action. 
751810 Advances fro Childhzod'to Youth, \his- | 
Tn 8 Mbh as well as Feftcepens take u more ek. 
Dae eee kenſige Rate: New Senſes of Pleaſure invite 
wow, Fruity es ; he grows ſenfible to the Attractions of 
A peculiar Sympathy with the Sex, and forms a 
Tore ten render Kid of Attachment Rik he has yet experienced. | 
This becomes the Cement of a new Moral Relation, and gives 
fofter Turm to his Paſfions and Behaviour. In this turbulent 
Period he ters more deeply into a Reih of Friendſhip," Cum 
pany, Exeraſes, and Diverſions ; the Love of Truth, of Initt- 
tion am Af Baer, 218000 upon him; and as his Connections 
mens hs bi Ne bours, Fellow Citizens,” and Country. N 
27900 s Thi raje, Emulation, and Sectal” Aeli 


2 La active. Mean Ne it is he 
17 eee long without having r as] 
ſe 19795 auguſt Signatures of Order, W Witte 
nals Which _ Raped on the viſible Crcation q &f thoſe 
5 eſtions within himfelf of a Parent ir, res! 
94 1 igence and 3 : and Object? a8 We 26 Sohree bf. 
th Ae and thoſe Aſpitations which” ſometimes be 
5 1 ara and carry Fim out of himſelf to al- mighty 
5 11s e Hence atfſe th DE f no 
a 1295 tote Affections of Gratitude, Ri/ifriation, af 
e Whittr Hnk the Sdul with the Author of Natbre, füt 
, 79 that Soft Ublime and God-Ike of all Connections. 
os Marx having now reached his Prime, either ny: 
Hin Afr * Paffions ſucceed, or the old Set are wound n 
Note 1 35 ny higher Pitch. For, growing more fenfibl 
of his Connetion wieh the Public, and that # ISO 2 
munity, to which he more immediately belongs; and tak hg 
withal "a. larg r Proſpect of Human Life, and its Väricus 
Wants ahd E oyments, he forms more intimate Friendſhips,” 
graſps at Power, courts Honour, lays dowh'ebgler Plans 
Intereſt, "and becomes more attentive to the Cbncerns of 80. 
ciery; he enters into Family Connections, and in 10 er. 
Chiriries Which. ariſt from thence. The ng 
this Period, Powertilly'" prompt him to Frou fot Fre Dee 
of Life; and in it "C:mpo Hot hd Gratitude exert” their Taflu 
ende in urging the A now in full Vigour, to requite the 
Affection 
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AﬀcRian AN fen is Parents by, ancien their 3 Wants 
ry eee sip — eq89m ya 3 3112 31 
A legt Human Lite verges dawnyards, , 
Old Apt Sees on ABACE\ wich Its Hagge, Lowe... 014 . 
ee. aneſt, Hrarſulneſi: Forehighty,. 

and Love of Qffipreng. © Experience. of f A824 is is formed 
can and their Coolneſs to · he Fenner Youth ; 
the former teaches. them to. look back on. paſt Follies, and 
the latter to look forward into MI Conſequences of Things, 
and provide againſt the worſt *. Thus every Age has its 
culiar Genius and Set of Paſions, carreſponding to that Pe- 
riod, and moſt conducive: to the Proſperity of the reſt, And 
thus are the Wants of one Period ſupplied by the Capacities of 
another, and the Weakneſſes of ane Age rally.co the ans of 


another. 
Brszpns theſe, there are other Paſſions and Af- Paſſions of : 
99991 of a leſs LEARY, run. not 8 5 5 


eee. o 0 „ Henaur Ms 2k 
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cies. 3 5 and F Lady pe and Fear, ſeem to b be 9 
75 different Exertions of the 
ove and. Hatred, Deſire and... 


from the dirs ircumſtances or Folien # re 

defired o aß it is * ar: abſent, 75 theſe. 
wigs 9 8 a ot SMSO ar Occ Gent Fanta FN h de- 
pend, 28 * . their Exiſtence and ſever Degrees, ul N Ori- 


95 Affections, being gratified or diſappointed, as er, ome. 
PR, e ealouſy, Love,. Hatred, 2 jection, Ra. 


tation, ntentment, Diyguſi, which do not form aging P aſſions, 
bye 7 hold of — 255 7210 
. theſe ſimple, but werful DRE whe⸗ e 
e J cal e fixed, = Life of Man, weak... "I 
ind he, is, is preſeryed and ſecured, E * fell. 10 
and, G75 ire is prompted. to . a conſtant .. os | 
\gung of Action, even. to ſupply his own ee ever 


4 22015 Hani, and to guard againſt the varigus Dangers 

and, f 0 0 8 By the Li «Pe en 
arg, connected with each other, formed into e an 
Into particul ular e and all ale * . a common 
ah e 01 g , I Reken a 2 
ine 


4 See Hor. de art, Poet. 


S Men HID GSO PAN. 
Teagtie, into. ne Syſtem er Boy, hoſe Members fee and 
0! ſympßatkire one with another, By this admirabIe Adjuſtment 
f the Conſtitution bf Man to his State, afld the'gradukl>Fvo- 
alutiensef his Powers, Order is maintained, S5ciety upheld, 
und Human Life filled with that Variety of Paſſiön and RAin, 
mewasronte enliven and diverſify itt: 
has rege od Pans is A fhort Sketch of the Principal Move. 
en, "minis of the Human Mind. Vet, thefe' Move 
tur. ments are not the Whole of Man; they impel to 
bas Action, but do not direct it; they necd à Repu- 
Aetar to guide their Motions, to meaſure and apply their Fortes. 
And accordingly they have one that naturally /upzrinterds-and 
direfts their Ketivn. We are conſeious of a Principle within 
ue wflich examines, compares, and weighs Things,” notes the 
Differences, obſerves the Forces, and foreſees the Conſeguses 
of Affectiòns and Actions. By this Power we look baek on 
. paſtiſf'imes, and forward into Futurity, gather Experiences, 
ſtimate the real and comparative Value of Obecte, hey dot 
:oSthemts; ventrive Means to execute them, and ſettle the Wfiole 
Onder and Oecenomy of Liſe: This Power we eommpnl) 
godiſtinguiſn by the Name of REASON, or RETTET TI the 
#Bafinefs of which is not to ſuggeſt any driginat Notices or 
3CSenfations; but to canvas, range, and make Deddctions from 
SNN t eee, W noltnQkd gre sI od 


— 
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lem B2qtor gg M are intimately conſcious of anotheriPrin- 
Baton giple within us, which approvés 6f Fertaim Sinti. 
1000 mpptiving” mont, Paſſions, and Altions © arid” diſapptovess of 
Powers. their Contraries. In Conſequence of the Decifions 
. A330 <2t6Fiehih inward Judge, we denominate ſome Actions 
and Principles of Conduct, right, honeſt, good, and others 
wrong, diſhoneſt, ill, The former excite dur Eſteem, Moral 
Campfacentr, and Affebtion, immediately and originally of them- 
ſelves, without Regard to their Conſequences, and whether they 
affect our Intereſt or not. The latter do as naturally and ne- 
ceffarily call forth our Contempt, Scorn, and uren. Pbat 
Powers by which we perceive this Difference ih Affections and 
Actions, and feel à conſequent Reliſh or Diftike, iron 
called Coxscikxck, or the MoRaL Stnse;OWherther ſuch a 
Power belongs to human Nature or not, muſt be referfd to 


every one's Experience of what paſſes within birnſelf: 0! 
70 Gig 1 © 21d THESE two Powers of Reuſon and Corſo, 
eme, are evidently Principles different in Nature and 
from Afec. Kind from the Paſſions and Affections. For 

ne” tze Paſſions are mere Force or: Powers blind 
| Werbe dees v8 Nur fanpage, 


"Mal PID D R 2249 
Legler sieg viokathyaud without: Choier,camd ultimately 
tering each to bthein, refpeRive; QhjeRe,/without; Regard) to 
the Intereſt of the others, or of«.thie wbole Syſtem Wihereas 
the DiredFing and Judzing Powers diſtinguifly and aſcertain; the 
different Forces, mutual Proportions; and Relations, Mhigh the 

Paſſions bear to each other and co the Whole ;;recogrizze;!their 
ſeveral Degrees of Merit, and judge of the whole Temper and 
Conduct, as they reſpect either the Indiyidual or the Species; 
and are capable of directing or reſtraining the blind Impulſes 
of Paſſion in a due Conſiſtency one with the other, and a re- 

gular Subordination to the whole Syſtem. “et this Diffe- 
rence be remember. 120 vinnibronas HR 
Tus is ſome Account of the Cunſtituent Prin 
ciplas of our Nature, which, according--to-their--iDiwi/omuf 


nN 


ces different Mixtures, Degrees, and Proportions, > #44-PatlÞns. 
Kon mould aur Character and ſway our Conduct ini HA to 
ces, Life. In reviewing that large Train of Affectienswflichqfill 
ut up the different Stages of Human Life, we pereeiye: this obſinus 
Mole Niſtinction among them; that ſome of them geſpectethe Quad 
bhly of the Individual, and others carry us beyond Ourſelves tu the 
*the + Geod,of the: Species, or Kind. The former have thfreforeibben 
9 or 10 08Yed Private, and the latter Public Affections. o Obrthebrft 
rom dort are Lene of Lie, of Pleaſure, of Pawer, ant the lic Df 
11 the laſt are Compaſſion, Gratitude, Friendſpip, Natural Aﬀettion, 
in. -:Aid-the-like.. Of the Private Paſſions *, ſome reſpect merely 
Mt the Security and Defence of the Creature, ſuch as Reſentment 
$5 of and. Hear; whereas others aim at ſome Poſitive Advantage or 
ens Good, as Health, Eaſe, Fame . The for mer Sort e 
Ons :therefore, becauſe of this, Difference of Objects, Defenſive 
ſers may be termed Defenſiue Paſſions. | Theſe - an- Paſſions: 
ra! .. {wer to our Dangers, and prompt us to avoid 
m- them if we can, or boldly to encounter them when we 
ey ene f, bas 51 nn)! 1b oat A 
ne. | IE other Claſs of Private Paſſions, whick 
dat purſue grivate poſitiue Good, may be called 8 
150 Adpetiti ue. However we hall ſtill retain the Pains.” 
nly Name of Private, in Contradiſtinction to the 
2 - Definfive Paſſions. Man has a great Variety of Wants to 
to ſupplys sand is capable of many Enjoyments, according to 
g the ſeveral;Periods: of his Life, and the different Situations in 
i, which he is placed. To theſe therefore; a ſuitable Train of 
nd | 8 An 7 ( try 5 TH . . 1 14 4 Ip 3 318 Private 
or 10% „nbi bug fir or mon hank oa go 
nd Here abe uſe Paſſions amd AﬀeRions without Diflinftion, Their "Dif. 
ei, ference. auill be marked afterwards, . | 
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2 Paſſions ——— whick engage him in the Purſuſt 


of Pate rer! 18 Gon for his Subſiſtence, or Welfare. Attac 

Wenn 20% or Sora Aﬀections are adapted 

Public Pan i to 0 3 Saria / ConneZions and Relations vrhich 
fons. we bear to others, by making us ſenſible of their 


10 10 e Dangers, and intereſting us in their Wants, aud 
n to ſenure them: againſt ane, and fupply the 
O uno Das 58 «112 194 381i 13 
e cod WRETHER this Hiſtoric Draught of Man, and 
Thy Ahteal. ol that Groupe of Figures and Connections with 
Desen Which he is environed be juſt or not, is a Matter 
not ao angel; of Reaſoning, as common Senſe and common 
Experience. Therefore let every one: conſult his Expetience 
ok1what he feels within, and bis Knowledge of what is tranſ- 
acted Abroad, in the little, or the great World in which he 
livess and by that Experience, and that Knowledge, let tha 
Picture he acknowledged, Jul, or pronounced the Contrary. 
Fat;$erthat Experience, and to that Knowledge, and; to theſa i 
alot the Deſiguer appeals. s ,x9nsU ont yi! 
Jud as the ſirſt Step then to diſeaves the Duty and Di- 


—— the having analyzed the Principles cof which 


he iS cmpeſed, It is neceſſary, in the next Place, to cd 

in in dee Hroportion, and-Meaſure: of \thoſecinwrd: Prin 
Hertut, or a found Moral Temper, and tight Conde 

135 G2 we * dilaover wWbence Aera Obligation 
abe, 1382 13190 1 noms 1 5518108 1 
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* is Pa the End. or Dl u of any Tower of”! 
The 3 Movement, that we muſt direct its, Jdotiong,, 
f Ponwerss, 7 — eſtimate the Degree of Force eee 
- juft,, Action, IF it want the Force requi Fe 
ine obtaining its End, we reckon. it defectius ;; cat) it | 
tog much, ſo as to be carried beyond, it, we, ſay it ig ery 
charged and in either Caſe it is en. and ill- cn 
N If it bas juſt enough to reach the 8 cope, elleem 
20 and as it ſhould be, Let us ** thus Reafoning 
2 i Paſſions. ER 
HE 
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Thx Difence und- Secure 1 the Individual! wagon 
being the en 2 n 

curiti q and De alte muſt be the Meaſur of athelr the defenfrue 

| gene. If they are ſo tent a9 Paſtaui. n 


. 
Ta. 
Ae 


to:prove inſumcient for that End, or if they : 
curry us btponi its, i. e. raiſe unneceſſary Commottons, or con- 


tinue longer than is needful, they are unfit to anfwer the’. 


inal Deſign, and therefore are in an unſound and unnatural} © 


tate. The Exerciſe of Fear or of Reſentiment, has nothin 


deſirable it, nor can we give Way to either without painful 


Senſations. Without a certain Degree of them we are naked 


and expoſed. With too high a Proportion of them'\wemaremiso': 


ſerable, and often injurious to others. Fhus Couuntt 
T:imidity,” which is the Exceſs of Fear, inſtead of ſav ing uin 
Danger, gives it too formidable an Appearance; makes us u- 
capable of attending to the beſt Means of Preſervation, and 


diſarms us of 1 our natural Armour 0 l. Audi, 


whieh is the Want of a due Meaſure of Nar, leads us hetd- 
lefly into Danger, aud lulls us into a pernieious Secusityni Nr. 
vent, i. e. emeſſive Reſentment, by the Violence of! its Cum 
motion; robs us of that Preſence of Mind which ib often che 
beſtꝰ Guard againſt Injury, and inelines us to purſue che A g- 
with more Severity then Self- defence requires: Pla- 
aim, or the Want of a juſt Indignation againſt Wronpy” 
leuves us guite unguarded, and tends to ſink the Mind into 
paſſive enervated J ameneſs. Therefore ** to keep the deſinbe 
« Paſſions duly proportioned ta our Dangers, is their natural 
« Fitch and- w 9 doe en — 

THe private Paſſions lead us to purſue ſome 
poſitive Species of private Good. That Good Meafure of 
therefore, which is the Object and End of each, the private 
muſt be the Meaſere of their reſpective Force, *4/r. 
and direct their Operation. If they are too 
weak or ſluggiſh to engage us in the Purſuit of their ſeveral 


| Objects, ey are evidently deficient ; but if they defeat their 


End by their Inpetuoſty, then are they trained beyond the 
juſt" Fonte of Nature. Thus Vanity, or an exceſſroe \ Paſſion 
for" Appliqe, betrays into fuch Meanneſſes and little Arts of 
9 makes us forfeit the Honout we ſo anxiouſſy 
court. On the other Hand; à total Indi rene about the 
Efleti bf Mamtind, removes à ſtrong Guard and Spur to 
Virtue; and'lays the Mind open to the moſt abandoned Proſe- 
cutions,” *Fhetefore, © 10 fig ou private "Paſſions and Ne. 
Sine 891 112 iq en Joh eq i! Ie Die % fret 
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F- this laſs Fi ion... amy 
of this ee and aher Paffons do all 5 


in ark in their Tendency or Condit 


do enoizen ore. wheti there is a Collifion of Intereſt, a8 may 
eee that Aggregate of Good or. Happineſt, which 
$ Conipoſed of the particular Goods to which they reſpedively 
mult be the common Standard by which their comparg- 
0 eorebs of Strength are to be meaſur d. Thar is to ay, if 
"Any « them in the Degree i in which they prevail, are incom- 
patible with the greateſt Aggregate of Good, or moft extenſive 
„Fee of the Individual, then are uy unequal and diſpropor- 
ton ate. Fe or, in judging of a particular Sy/tem or Conflitution 
"of, "Powers, We call that the ſupreme or principal End, in which 
the Aims e of the ſeveral Parts or Powers coincide, and to which 
it ey are [ubordinare ; | and reckon them in due Proportion to 


each. ot el, and. right with regard to the Whole, when they 
: mA 175 that Subordination or Subſerviency. Therefote, 


14 81 Meat, ure to our Dangers and Wants, as b a to Kere 

cc Good of i and obtain the greateſt Aggre . Jar 

1. 8 Happineſs, is their juſt Balance, & Ne aj 
5 5 Gare of, Coihptticion, 27:0 293 10 ANCE 

2. 1s like Manner, 28 the public of” Her A. 


i 428 7, © tons point at the Good of others, that Gfed 


muſt be the Meaſyre of their Fofce. Whe 
articular ſocial Affection, as Gratitude or Hi Sh 
5 „ pich h belongs to a particular Facial Connection, viz. that 
6 157 fa Hoy. or of a Friend, is too feeble « to make us act the 
2 29 ul Or F Part, that Affection being inſaffcient to 
dee its End, is defective and unſound, It, on the other' Hand, 
5 Particular Palfion of this Claſs counteract or feat the l- 
tereſt, it is defigned to promote, by its Violence or iſpropor- 
tion, then is that Paſſion exceſſive and irregular . us natiiral 
 Aﬀeion, if it degenerates into a palſianate Fondnefs; not 6nly 
_ hinders the Parents from judging cooly of the I tereſt of their 
Offspring, but often leads them into a moſt at ial And pe ber- 
nicious Indulgence. ; 19 
din of, f As every kind Affection Les! ace S0 


4 Affe. of its particular bject, it is 
; ag 125 be ſometimes a 8 ollifion of 1 | 6505 


nen "Thus the” Re Re, due to 2 Friend ma. fl 4 ter- 


bers with that Which! Wwe” to a Community. In 2 2 
om- 


Fiona 


Juff Meaſure and 


ane.” 15 Inteteſt or Good. of the Individual, There. 


RIPON our. defenſive and private Paſſions in ſuch 
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. onen of Intereſts, it it 19. evi ent, that" the,s NG is. co 
ge meh Ag that. i is. 8 LO Pr Gow contains 


r. HAggre public God, glgateſt, 

| a we 7 og - T. bis. c 18 eee 4. 

ad, . by 1 W ich the rep tive Pence io and * — 5 — 

ſocial Affections muſt be adjuſted... Therefore cone] ka 

that «this. lass of Affections axe ſoun 75 regular ir, whe 

ee they prompt us to purſue the Inter APs 

« entire Conſiſtency with the public G ws 4 ; Ora. 

Words, «© when they are duly proportioned fo 1 

te and Wants of others, and to the various 2 elations. in whi 

"0 ws ſtand to Individuals, or to Society. Me 4.5 by 4 
Tus we haye found by an Induction bo Pargic 8 ule?” the 

natural Pitth or Tenour of the different Orders of e 

conſidered, apart by chemſelves. Now as the /ifzug oh 

4 of every Creature lies in following i its 1 gh 0 1 
08 bar, to the juſt Proportion and ee 6 $i 75 
Mug! t 1 * the VI rUE of a Crea 6 Zhda ow! 

ſuch Affections as Nan, muſt con: ſiſt in 12 erV 155 ht 

ang nee to. their, natural Pitch and. 4 8 Bl / 1% Let 


p | | 
1 12 at leaſt for its firſt rude Sketch. 
7 DE, ere ate no independent Affectiopg in, 


” e 


11 abric © ce Mind, no Paſſion that ſtands 55 

"1% he without ſome Relation to the reſt, we can- = 

nd vp \Pranounce . of. any one nn APART, \ \ Ywllpa6 
75 7s either too ftrong, Or 100 weak, © Its, Str ngth ant 

Id. 1 N muff be meaſured, | my only by i its Suben ed 

Pat its own immediate End, but by the Reſpect it e to Bs 
the whole. Syſtem: of Affection. e N15 ay a F 

to es ftrongs, not. only when it defeats its own End, "ie en it 
ad, impairs the Force of other Paſſions, which are equall, I ne Yar 
In- Ap form 1 of. Mind, ſuited to a certain Oeepnomy my. or « at 2 3 
or- 1995 | 400 4 eak, 155 merel on account of its Inſuffcienę 

ral 10 8 5 to End, but becauſe it cannot ſuſtain its Part or PR 2, in 
nly | 7555 260 ihe whole urn Thus the Love of 8 may 
eir de too /f ang, wh on it takes from the Regard due to one's. Coun- 
er- ty El will not allow.one bravely to encounter Danger or 
5 even Death on its Account. Again, the Love of Fame may 
jo by -f00., eat, when it 2 down the Fences which render 
ay rtue More fecure, or wea wg s the Incentiyes Saen minke: it 
ds. a dive and public. ſpirite 0 
r- ors {ie vated « How, far ile 19 F FED? 1 
2 s private Good or Happineſs, be 3 
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6% uf. dulged :“ One Limit was before Forth 
n pattiet ür Indulgences of each, Bix. a Sa | 
I N dination tot common A Aggreg egate 'of Gos 
nb ſtem. In theſe eren, A due Regard 17 
So ſuppoſe} to be had to Health,” Repatition;'4 We, 
Fs ow of Aion, che unimpeird Extriſe of tr: Jr e t 
1 M bn elf, whieh are all private Goods. Ano! 
* e b. reſülts from the n f Affection 5 
— g The Security an Happin F others,” or to 
expeſs it more n a private Affection may be ſafe· 
401 aeg, hen, by that Indulgence, we do not vis 
0 take the ObVgations which reſult _ dur higher Re- 
cc Jations, or public Connections. ſt Reſpect th 


u 
fore being had to theſe Boundaries, Ich Nature has 100 


in the” Breaſt of every Men, whät ſhould limit our Pitt 
ſuits of Private Happineſs? Is Nature fullen and 'periutions? 
Or does the "God of Natu 8 "ey "i the Happineſs of” (his 


rr 
WureTHER 1 is ever a oh Colligon . of: 


h f trreſis between che public and private 8, 5 


8 Affections; or the End wWhieff each Clals Has in 
Views will be afterwards” eonfidered; q but Where 
chers 8 5 ho o Collffion; chere is little or n Dinger of r= 
rying either, 'but©eſpecially the public; Aſfections to ae 
provided both Kinds are Kept! ſubordinate 6 e nd 


coo} $f leer, and to a eaim aß aniverſat” Bentvolfice, 


which Principles ſtand is Guards at tHe Head f each Syſtets, 
Tuts then is the Conduct of the aon, 
Refats. \ conſidered ad particular àiſd ſeparut Forces, car- 
1 01 9% ing us t to their eve Ends; and” this 
is their Balance ot Oeconomy, confidered as compoun 
8 or Powers mutually related acting in Conjunfion' 


towards a common wa a e as « forming a” 8 


or delt. E 
Saber. Nom Whatever adjaſts or maintsdethis A. 
ration 5 9 whatever in the human Cn . 
|  form'd for direfing the Paſftons, ſe as te ker 
them from defeating their own End, br 
ſering with each other, muſt be a! Principle ef a. 
Natufe to them, and eghr' to direct their Meaſüi 
govern their Proportions. But it was "fo6hd* th: REA- 
So or Reflection is ſuch a Principle, which points out he, 
Tendeney of our Pafnons, weighs their Inſluenc POR 
vate ud public Happineſs, and ſhews the beſt Rt Niese er 
Pt | raining 


ic a. 7 . . . 2.200 * 
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ing either. It having been Ulerviſe feiuid, th there. i 
15 ri dnecting orf £0ntrow)! rincipis, h iche e.F 
CansGENCGE, r the Moka SsE, ar a 92 
wind of A urhoruy; Judges of AﬀeRions and Actions, po 

ouncing 2e Lead, and others avi and 1115, 
follows.chad, ah Paſbons, which, ate mere Impullc or bad 
Forces, are Principles inferiot and ſubordinate, — 

aculty;.”. TnzREEQRE; if we would llow She: . 

ature, i. e. obſetve the mutual Reſpects and 
tion which the different. Parts. of the human See 
one to another, the Paſſions ought to be — AN 
Direction and wee, the Kadim g, or cπͥi,j Fr fin- 
age. f eee ce 10 eee 

Ws. mg 3 WL FUN waa this. 2 Attie 940? 
* enen Nature, conſiſts in à regular — 18 8 

« dingtion. of the Paſſions, and Aﬀfedims tor he, wit; 50 
00 * AUTHORITY of s and the Diszctioe ;uf. 

BASON,”! 4 5; 4vorlf #3 3707 
30 * Ee is wegular, when the Bros, Ves 
portion Formerly mentioned is maintained at Orc 
oſay, When the DEFENSIVE Paſſions are — or 
kept proportioned to- ur DAN ; {when n Jun, 

PRIVATE; Paſhons are proportioned to ur Tre tary 
ANTS: and, When the eugLIc. Aﬀetions;;.,; bybivorg 
adapted to our PUBLIC. ConnecTIONs, and gropartion- 

4 the Wants an Dangers of others. This, laſti B mne 
is expreſſed ſome what differently, from the two former, in order 
to. include that moſt important Relation in- which we ſtand, 
and; thoſe indiſpenſible Laws of Duty which wMerowe to the 
great Author of dar Nature, who being ſupremely perfect und 
Rl Neg por nes: 0 fupplys and is. obnoxiofs ne Feb! 

ty of Change, -- ie NOV wie & BN 
2 the Tod State, or the found and vi- . OG * 
pore. Cofiteton of any Creature, or, the jar F 
2 n wers, 4 — call its HMaalih and . 
P, the acting agreeably to theſe, its feds 04 
1 — IDNES5... - THEREFORE). the 
LTH and PERFBCTION; of Man muſt lie in the aſore- 

2255 Se of Conscixxsenx and REASON, / and in 
NATION of the Paſſions to their AUTH. 
IRECTION..;. And hit VIRTUE or. Gon- 
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s 29 ( MHar ſuch an Ornament of the Mind, and 
Brunn ſuch a Conduct of its Powers and Faſſions will 
"4: # i: ftand+the.\ Teſt: of Naaſon, cannot admit of any 
vYs fo ,1:nDifpute. > For, upon a fair Examination into the 
Aptitudes of Maunt to Ends, Reaſen evidently. demonfiratey, 
Perianer confirms it, that, & To have our  defen/ouy 
Rat duly proportioned to our Dangers, is the ſureſt Way 
<:@carad or get clear of them, and obtain the Security ve 
<< ſeek after. To proportion our private Paſſions to our 
«© Van, is che beſt Means to ſupply them; —and, to adapt 
« gur gie Afections to our ſacial Relations, and the God of 
<< others, is the moſt effectual Method of fulfilling one, and 
«« proeuring the other. In: this Senſe therefore, Virtus may 
be ſaid to be a % Conduct conformable to Reaſon, as Reaſon 
diſcovers an apparent Aptitude in ſuch an Order and Oeconomy 
of Powers and Paſſions, to anſwer the End for, which they are 
naturulſy formed. 010413 e Bas? 306 1c V3 36 da 
IF the Idea of Moral Obligation is to be de- 
Conneion duced" merely from this Aptitude or Conneſtin 
pet e between" certain Paffans, ver 41 certain » Orde 
Ends; hr and Balance: of Paſſions, and certain, Ends ob- 
tbe IL r tained,: or to be obtained by/ them, then is 
Moral Obli= ſon or Refieftion,”\ which pereeives that Aptitude 


gau. ort Connection, be propet / Judge of Maral i. 


% nation; and on this Suppoſitiom it may be fe. 
ned,; as hath been done by ſome, the Connection between 
the Affection and the End, or which is the ſame Phing, be- 
teveen the Acbion and the Motius; for the End. is the MH. 
five, or the nal | Cauſe, and the Affection is the Action, or 
its immediate, natural Cauſe. A Man, from mere Self- Love, 
my be induced to ſulfil that Obligation, wbich is founded 

on the Connection between the defenſiue Paſſions and their 

End, or the private Paſſions and their Ends; becauſe in 

that Caſe his own Intereſt will prompt him to indulge them 

in the due Proportion required. But if he has no. Aﬀec+ 

tions which point beyond himſelf, no Principle hut S Lot, 

or ſome ſubtle Modification of it, what ſhall. intereſt him 

in the Happineſs of others, where there is no Connection 
between it and his on; or what Senſe. can he have of Moral 

Obligation to promote it? Upon this Scheme chereſene, with+ 

out public or ſocial Affection there could 1be;,np Motixa, and 
eonſequently no Moral Obligation to a beneficent, diſintereſted 
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while We are in Du 
9 . — Dtyact, and to feel a juſt, umher 
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BUHAIH/ ther mere Cormectfon between certa ldi Paſfions, or a 
Cera Hdd bf atid ee italtr Es, ate v hat en 
tutes c ges A Why 
nüt che 1 CondutiInay, = 
355 — 4 End form an Squall 

A OGH Rr For the Conbeg nnection — 
ſtrong und Nene the latter Inſtaneds as in che- a 
But as his is confounding the? moſt obvious — 
Things) we muſt trace the Idea of Moral Obliggtion to another 
and à more rr oF 4 xofis 256} 4+ 
Der us appeal, therefote; to our ihinbſt Seue : vx 405 25 
and Experience, „How we ſtand affected to tho N e 
40 different Sets of Paſſions; in cke juſt Meaſure — ” 
« und Balance of Which we füundla right Tem- genre, a 
aper to conſiſt. For this is remit n Matters 07 bis: 4 
of Pxperienee, in which we muſt examines inan ether 
naturaf Bnquirgy What are the genuine Feelings and Op. 
« rations of Nature, and what Affections orb Symptoms» of 
<'them appear in the given Inſtance! of a! 
ED EFENHYE Paſſions, as ns Fran „e 
hy. us you Pain chan Pleaſure; yet we cannot AN ets 

chem when provoked by Injury, or pag ns 
po tt — We account: the Creature im Prove... \&4 
Warts them, becauſe. they are 'neceſs, % ha 
ene Nayy we ſhould' in ſouie Meaſure c. 

det dove, did weliwant' the neceſſary: Degree of Re- 

eee and BOtatior. . But if our Reſentment et eedg th 
e ee ot our Quin the Exif dreaded; d then 
ze ourſelves ford having over acted our Part. Pherefores 
er to be, totally deſtitute, of them e 


cellirf)Meaflire] we approve; as ſuited to the Narurt and 


| Gtibn f ſuch i Greatüre as Man. But our: Security obtain 


ed, to eotinue do indulge them, we not: only iſapproꝶit as 
M Ibüt cenemm as unman hy, unberoming, and mrannſpiritas 
in fuch a Cbridud: afford any ſelf· approving Jobs 2 
WeeoaNHy reflect upon it. im & 411} iv eng! 
ni VPPE ve gardlito the PRIVATE Paffons, fucks; SU 10 
wu 20 BI Piasſure, Eaſe, and the like, g the pris 
The af ate Good, and ate neceſ- fee 
. —— Happineſs of tha In-. 
aidualyioWe qhould reckon” any Creature Weyactive,. and even 
loſtithat wWaZs deſtitute of them! Thüs, e cn mn 

the Man who imprudently ruins his Fortune, impsis Bis 


th, or expoſes his Life 3 we not "OP pity him as an un- 
Vor. II. 8 fortunate 
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fortunate Creature, but feel a Kind of Moral Indiguatim and 
Contempt of him, for having» made himſelf ſuch On the 
other: Hand, though-a diſcreet;Self-regard' does not attract our 
Eſteem and Veneration; ” we! approve: of it in ſume De- 
gree, in an higher and di 
ebe weib edawlGd. Machine, as neceſſary to nini a a 
finiſhed Creature, nay; to complete the virtuous Character, and 
as exactly ſuited to our preſent indigent State. There are 
ſome Paſſions reſpecting private Good, towards which we feel 
higher Degrees of Approbation, as the Love f Knowledge, of 
Action, of Honour, and the like. We: eſteem them as Marks 
of an ingenuous Mind, and cannot help thinking the Charac- 
ter in which they are wanting, cm OP Ui and in ſome 
Degree & A | 10110 
Wren, regard. to the '$0CIAV AﬀeRions; as. 
Fay the & © Segel en natal Af ettion, Friendſhip, Bensualente, 
Pablice! and the like, we approve, admire, and love them 


in ourſelvesꝭ and in all in whom we difcover them, 


with be Eee and Approbation, if not different in Kind, yet- 
ſurely far ſuperior in Degree to what we feel towards the 
other Paſſions . Theſe we reckon neceſſary, juſt, and excel- 
— i to our Structure and State; and the Greature 
wants them we call defective, ill conſſituted, a Kind 

of Abortion. But the public Affections we! eſteem as felb-- 
worthy, originally and eternally amiable. We approve and” 
congratulate ourſelves in Proportion as we indulge mem, and 
n _ N on our Eſteem and nen, who! 
. . 10997 


bug or among the. l e we make 


Dai: an obvious and conſtant Diſtinction, uiz. be- 


between ur tween thoſe particular Paſſions, which urge us 


— 1 4:37 with 'a ſudden Violence, and uneaſy Kind; of 


ſein.” ' Senſation, to purſue: the Good of their re- 


ſpectiye Objects, as Pity, natural Affefiion,)rand- 


the like; and thoſe calm diſpaſſionate Affections and Deſires, 
which prompt us more ſteadily and uniformly! to promote 
the Happineſs of others. The former we generally call Pa- 
ons, to diſtinguiſh them from the other Sort, Which ge more 
commonly by the Name of Afections, or calm Meſiroi. The 
fir/t Kind we approve indeed and delight in, but we. feel Rill - 
higher Degrees of Approbation and moral Complacence to- 
wards the 4%, and towards all Limitation of the particular 


Inſtincts, by the Principle of aniver/al' Benevolanct. The 


more Objects the calm Affections take in, and the worthier 


theſs are, their Dignity: rides: in Proportions" and with this 


ur 


ent Degree from what we would 


. [ 2m cis ea .D.a 
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our Approbation keeps an exact Pace. A Character, on the 


other Hand, which is quite diveſted of theſe, publie 3 


which: feels+no Love for the Species, but inſtead of it, en- 

tertdins Malice; Rancoury' ei We reekon totahy im- 
morab and unnatural. ib bal 1e net r 
Sucht then are the- Kae and Diſpoſitions/ we feel, 


| when. theſe-ſoveral-Orders/of Aﬀedtion pals before. che mental 


Eye. 94910} &; 44+ 411 5277179 5. e 
ITRHERETFORR, ©: that "Braces in ich . feel 10+ ot 


06 ue ech in the Manner above deſcribed, deen Gg. 


c towards thoſe AﬀeRtions and -Paſſions, as they g aA 
„ come under the Mind's | Review, and in which 


e are, inſtantaneouſly and independently of our Choice r. | 


“ Volition, prompted to a a ee Conduct, we call a 
State of Mokx Al. OBHTOATI ON.“ Let ut ſuppoſe, for 
Inſtance, a Parent, a Friend, x BunefaRor," reduced to a Con- 


dition of the utmoſt Indigence and Diſtreſs, and that it is in 


our Power to give them immediate Relief To what Con- 
duct are we obhged 21: What Duty does Nature dictate and tre 
quite in fuoky 1 Cate Attend to Nature) and Nature will tell, 
will with @V gico'irrefiſtibly audible and commaddiug to 
then u, Hrart, with an Authority which no Man can 


ſtence without being ſelf· condemned, and which no Man can 


clade 2 Peril: „ That immediate Relief oven. to 
de given Again, let à Friend, a Neighbour, or even a 
— . dank lodged a Depeſit in our Hands, and after ſome 


Time reclaim it, no ſooner do theft Ideas of the Confidence 


repoſed in us, and af Property not transferred, but depoſited, 
oecur than we immediately. and unavoidably* feel, and re- 


cognize the OBLIGATION to reſtore it. In both theſe Caſes, 


we ſhould condemn and even loath ourſelves, if we acted 
otherwiſez as having done, or omitted doing what we ovght 
not, as having acted beneath the Dignity of our Nature; 
—contrary: to our moſt intimate Senſe of Right and Wrong; 
e ſfiould accuſe ourſelves as guilty: of Ingratitude, In- 


juſtice, and Inhumanity, — and be conſcious of deſerving 


the — therefore dread the Reſentment of all ra- 
tional: Beings.“ —— But in complying with the Obligation, 

we fel Joh: and Self- approbation, — are conſcious of an in- 
vidlable- Harmony between our Nature and Duty, and think 
ourſe lues entitled to the e vr. of pe e de 
of uri Conduct. 


To deſeribe- therefore what we cannot per- | Mural Out 


haps! define, a State of Moran OBLt6ATION, gan. 


18-59:that State in which a Creature, endued wit | 
— 10 > 2 © fuch, 


„„ 


wn * 
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& ſuch Senſes, r 15 1 e 185 as N would con- 
cocdemn dimſeif, and think! he deſerved the Condemnatiom f 
allothers, ſhouid he refuſe to fulſil it; hut would approve 
© himſelf, and expect "We pans of all uothiers upon 
46;; complying with! it. Hysbi 10 DOS Ihen N 
d mont vm\aAnDY wank bim eee Who is 
Nrelger ih. ſuch a State, or is ſubject to Moral Obligation. 
ne FTherefore as Man's Structur and Connedtions 


often ſubjoct him to ſuch a State of Moral Obligation, we 


conblede that be is a MorAL AcenT. But as Man: may 
ſometimes act without 4#nowing what he does, as in Caſes of 
Frenzy or Diſeaſe, or in many natural Functions; or knowing 
what ue does, be may act without Choice or Hfection, as in 
„ JNCales of Neceſſity or Compulſion; therefore to de- 
Moral Aan nominate an Action Moral, i. e. approvtable, or 
£99494.) 1 þdmeable, it muſt be done knowingly and willingly, 
Aid or em Hffrction and Choice. A morally good 
% Zion then is to, fulfil a. MHᷣ⁰a Obligation knowingly and 


e wallingly,: And a moraliy bad Action, or an immeral . 


nos ois -& to biolate a Moral Obligation knuwingly andi wil 


e dinglyztt: The propoſed, — — the Enquity will not ad- 
iſti 5 


mie of Entering into the minuter nctions of Actibng. ( 
DE vai s As not an Aion,” but a Series of Atfioni, con- 
Mort LI Hoſe a CHARACTER; as not .aw-#fetviony! but 
erattte ande n Ser iet of Aﬀettions;) conftituteia'Tompery:)and'ns 
7 Sobel we 'denominate; Things by the Groſs, & forticri, 
3 2 8 or by the Qualities which} chieffy prevail“ in 
them, therefore we call that a “ mr goed Gha- 
racer, in which a Series ef morally- goods Actions prevail 
and that a ** morally good Temper, in which a Series m 
« 799d A. Fections have the Aſcendant.“ A bad Character and 
bad Temper are the Reverſe. But where the above-mentiogel 
Order or Proportion of Paſſiions is maintained, there a Series 
of morally good. Aﬀettions and Actions will prevail. VI HERE- 
FORE, to maintain that Order and Proportion, is to have a 
4 morally good Temper and Cbarad ter But a v0 noraihy (good 
60 Temper and Character, is MORAL' Rxcrrrohz, IECRT- 
(OAVE: ne or the ComPLETION F Dur M' ow bog 
ART "A Ix it be aſked after. all, „How we bome 
come by the 0 the Idea of Moral Obligationior Duty Fi Me 
Tila of b. may anfwer, 'that we come by-it:iwithe ſame 
ral Pn Way as * our other original and primary Per- 
e We receive them all from Nature, 
05 che great 2 Nature. For this len of Adora Ol- 
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ligation; is mot ia Creature of the Mind, an dependentaanlany 
revious Aòt of Volition, but ariſes on centaitt Qecakorna; or 
nahen certain other Ideas are preſented ſto che Mind, aamereſ- 
farily, inſtantaneouſly, and> unavoidablyzi a Hain idhREA¹¹⁰ ho 
too near an Approach to the 2 from the 
Fruition of any Good. It does nat, for Inſtance, depend 
on our Choice, whether we ſhall feel the Obligation to ſuccour 
a diſtreſſed Parent, or to reftore a Depoſit entruſted} tog us, 
when it is recalled. We cannot call this a coup Idea, 
made up of one or more ſimple Ideas. We may indeed, nay 
we muſt, have ſome Ideas antecedent to it, e. g., that ofꝭa Pa- 
rent -in Diſtreſs— of a Child - able to relieve - of the Rela- 
tion of one to the other of a Truſt of Right, c. But 
none of theſe Ideas conſtitute the Perception of Olligatium. 
This is an Idea quite diſtinct from, and ſomeihing ſuperadded 
to, the Ideas of the Correlatives, orthe Relation ſubſiffing 
between them! «Theſe indeed, by a Law of our Nature, are 
the Occaſion of ſuggeſting it, but they are as totally different 
ſtam it, as Colours are from Sounds. By Senſe f RefleGion 
we perceive the Cotrelatives, our Memory-recalls the, Fauours 
or Depoſit we received, the various Circumſtances of the Caſe 
art Matters of Fact or Experience; but ſome delicate inward 


Otęam or Power, or call it what we pleaſe, does by a certain 


inſtantaneous Sympathy, antecedent to the eool Deductions 


of Reaſon, and independent of previous Inſtruction} Artyvor 


Volition, perceive the Moral Harmony, the living, irrſſtible 


Charms o Aoral Obligtuian, which immediately intereſts the 
correſpondent Paſſions; and prompts us to fulfil its awful 
WZE need not apprehend any Danger from tge 
Quickneſs of its Deciſians, nor be frightened, The Uzi gf! 
becauſe it looks like Inſtind, and has been Reaſen in 
called ſo. Would we approve one for delibe- Moral Caſes. 
Tating dong, or reaſoning the Matter much at 

Leiſure, Whether he ſhould relieve a diſtreſſed Parent, feed a 


" * 1 
KK 5 18 bot 


. 


ftarving: Neighbour, or reſtore! the Truſt committed to him ? 
Should we not ſuſpect the Reaſoner of Knavery, or of very 
ea Affectious to Virtue? We employ Reajon, and worthi- 
| lyzmployu dt, dns examining the Condition, Relations, and 
gthar Cirqumſtances of the Agent or Patient, or of thoſe 
with; whom beither of them are connected, / or, in other 
Wards, the State of the Caſes And in complicated Caſes, 
where.ithk Circumſtances are many, it may! require no ſmall 
Attention to find the true State of the Caſe; but when the 
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Relations of the Agent of Patitnt, and he Circunitanets, 6f 
the Action are obvious, or. come out ſuch aftera fair Trial, 
we ſhould ſcarce approve him who demurs on'the Obligation 


' . , © 4 =) 


to, thah Conduct, which the Caſe ſuggeſts. Thr, ſuppoſe 


- 


one to, depoſit with. us a Sword, which he comes afterwatds 


but * 


3 


4 


8 : 8 8 8 
. (— ö en Te nd ¾˙ . Ä Rrerpngn be a3..00> 


to reclaim, but in fuch Citcumſtances, ſuppeſe of F renzy or 
Melancholy, as give us good Ground to ſuſpect that he will 
uſe; it to the Hurt of otheis, or of bimſelf. In ſuch a Caſe 

it belongs to Reaſon or Prudence, coolly to weigh every Cir- 
cumſtance, the Condition of the Proprietor, the Conſequences 

of xeſtoring the Depoſit, and the like; nor ſhould we on that 

7 Suppoſition, condemn the heſitating about the reſtoring it; but 
jet the Proprietor return to himſelf, the Obligation to Reſtitu- 

tipn, hjng now apparent, we ſhould juſtly ſuſpe the Demurrer 

-—_ tometking criminal or knaviſh. 35 3 3 

As to that Objection againſt this original Per- 


IN 2 - 


10110921984 10 292 | . „N 
ns ception of Moral Obligation, taken from its be- 
ber. 


N 4 - " 
* * — 

2 * 4 
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Haft. ing an Inſtinẽdt or neceſſary Determination of 
ot aan 377  OuT Nature; are not the Perceptions or De- . 
EM COIL 4 Ii 3 b Senn 
terminations of Reaſon equally neceſſary? Does not every ( 
Intuitive Perception or Judgment neceſſari y extort our Aﬀent, | * 
when the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas Which are 2 
compared is perceived ? In/tin indeed has been confidered, as E 2 
ſomething relative merely to bodily Senſe and Appetite, a mere 5 
brutal Senſation or Impulſe, in which the Mind, or our ſublimer . 
Powers have no Part; and therefore it is a Term that has been 6 
thought obnoxious to great Exceptions in Morals; but is a moral l 
Power of Perception, or a moral Determination, the worſe for 1 
being interwoven with the very Frame, and Conſtitution of 5 


our Nature, for being inſtantaneous, uniform and ſteady in its 
Operations or Deciſion? Why ſhould ſuch a Divine lo inct 
be thought leſs rational, leſs ſuitable to the Dignity of the Ma, 
than thoſe intuitive Perceptions which are, converſant about ab- | 
ſtract Truths, and ariſe neceſſarily and inftantanepuſly fram 4 
the obvious Relations of Things? And if Reaſon with all its : 
Sagacity may ſometimes err, nay often does, WR Hold any 
other Power of Perception be thought infallible,” vr he con- 
demned as brutal and irrational if it is not??? 
VF ²˙· 225 been ſaid ie dete ; 
Pau. nes. it is not the Pleaſure, or agreeable Sepfatjons 
— mn which accompany the Exerciſe of the ſeyeral | 
Obligation, Affections, nor thoſe conſequent to. the Ac- | 
tions, that . conſtitute MoRAL* OBLIGATION, 
er cxcite in us che Idea of it. That Pleaſute'is poſterior 
eee OH CO gRUBMBRLE NCTHBROF be % 


— 


A t. Next to the Deſire of Self. preſervation, he 
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to ther Idga of Oh ation, and frequently we are 5 and 
rinks .queſelyes, under. 5 Ob 908885 9 1 
of Fir ions as are. a ded,” I ain ; 2 0 he Ti D 

1 5 Mn we are obli 8822! 70 0 6 pub- 

Ne: ood, or A Tg bop to 2 FUE Intere I E have 
Pe eaſure in ſervin Ee . Parent, 199 it 1$ "neither 55 —_— 


7755 any other "RN Idea ; and this b Pence is Pings Ge 1 ö 


ture of the Mind, but a Ray « emaning di rely from! the F 
ther of Lights, a fair genuine Stamp of his Han and, who im- 
preſſed every vital and original Energy on the Mind, 'or if we 
chuſe rather to fay, who ordained thoſe Laws of Perce tion, 


12 which moral F orms attract and charm us with an Treſ iſtible 


AN 

1 the are e of f bud MER bay. fo 
ject, All 
Satin Moralifts 

1 Dan 

ine edis IG 'N be LPR 51 5 19080 V1.5 2; —— 28125 i A 
1d THO 7 Luk 151 571 | LO nos 2 lasch 

2929 ee 3d; mie J on avert 21 

{cog : bean 0 i 8 * = T. . ee 0 
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Sow: 6080 which has 1 1 e 4 — = 
| e to ju dge with more Advantage of the different Hy- 
1 which have been contrived to deduce the An of 
58 e TR Is 

Hong „Who ſaw Mankind in an unfavour- 
ae titude, involved in all the Diſtraction he EN 
iſery of a civil War, ſeems to have taken, fate. 

ie. 9 85 w and partial a View of dür Nature, 
erefo re drawn it in a, very odious and uncomfort- 


<3 


- 


makes : 2 governing Paſſions in Man, the Love of Glory, 
29 pf Þ oer, and from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
an 1: unſupported Hypotheſis, © contrary” to common Expe- 


Fience,' and common Language, he attempts to deduce all 


- 84 | the 
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r 


the. »Raflinns g hy inf „the Minds, oand influence 

e 9 55 0 J. en, 8 fays he, Hare by Nature 

egu 27 | Þ oh ao bis on Explanations the 

80 $30 do . jef.; as the, ſtrengeſt 31 All de- 

lire 0 dan 7 tothe ſame I. hipgss and ant 
4 b. 


Power and Honour i but s: it is im- 


1 0 the ſame Things, or to obtain a 


8 2.  patural Paſhon to invade the Property, and 

ower and Character of each other, and to raiſe 

8 8 1 themſelves againſt the Attempts of others *. This 
ten 


Things, n Which every Man having a Right to 

EVE Ng has likewiſe 2 Right to prevent his Neighbour 
by Force, Fraud; he. tells us, muſt naturally produce a 
98 50 Var. and. mutual Carnage, In ſuch à State, | he 
Ss, thing, can 2 called unjuſt or unlawful ; for he who 


| poo 0 . in, Power and Honour, hence muſt ariſe mu- 


FanIng or ſecuring it, which, according to him, are 
QLCE, OF zaud,, And this State he calls the State of Na- 
ure. ee ſhrewd Philoſopher ſubjoins; that Men be- 
ware;that. ſuch A, State muſt terminate in their own De- 
tad) reed to. ſurrender their private unlimited Right 
«Hanks of of the Majority, or ſuch as the Majority 
—— and to ſubject themſelves for the future 10 
Laws, or to common Judges OF e, Un 

— this Surtender, and of this mutual Compact 


Wn 


275 pee they are ſecured againſt mutual Hoſtilities, and 
or, o 10 a. peaceable and gopd Behaviour; fo. that it 
90 0 Jawf ul/or juſt (the good Man means ſafe and pru- 

5 „to igvad 55 and encroach on another. Fot this would 
SOS to Compact, and a Violation al his Promiſe and 

Ca Therefore as there could be no Injuſtice preyious to 
„ ſo the Compact, and it alone, muſt be the Ori- 
1255 the Foundation of Duty and Moral Qblrgntions 
his is — ſubtle; Philoſapher's Schemne! im ropa 

Bo one may alk, him, What Obligation i is a Nan under 

mM keep his ; 6-4 or ſtand to his Compact, if, thereibe 
o Oblix gation, no Moral: Tie diſtinct From; that Bromife; 

And that” Compact, independent. of and previous to both ? ? If 

there is none, they muſt prove a mere. Rope of Sand, and 

en are ekt as. looſe and, unſgciable as ever, as, muchc Bar- 

0 4 25 Wo lves as. befqre, their Union, But if, there is 


a; Jiſtinct ang bete Gbltruion 10 Fidglieys Honaurs ws 
= 915 £37 E e C2105 od 1901192 i 18 {5219 
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201 . Vid. Hob. C ve, 8 5 i, ii, Cc. and Lewiath. e. xvii, Se. 
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50 t to the End, has alſo a Right to che only Means 
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2 Regard eo one's Engagements; che te ir Wyong 


* 


Jaſtzec and Hifuſtice are antecedent to Comp 


our own Safety, which is included in that "of thr 
obiges us to adhere to our Engagements. e 
pelled or puttiſhed* for Breach of Faith by thoſe to W 
we transfer our Rights. Force; or ſaperior Strength of "th 
Majority to controul or puniſh the Refractory, is, nd Naubt 
the true Origin of the Obligation, if he will ſpeak 6 , hd 
Self-Ivvt is its only Fudge and Meaſurt. And if this Be All, 
then what Obligation is a Man under to Gratitude,” Charit 

Friendſhip, and all thoſe Duties of Humanity, ch 


— 


h fal 
not under the Cognizance or Controul of Law? N 
, n h * 


Obligations to private Veracity, Honeſty, and Fid el — 


2 Man may be a Knave with Safety? That Scheme, therefore, 


which ſets us looſe from ſuch Obligations, and inbeſyes d 
in ſuch Abſurdities, muſt be itſelf both abfürck ank Wicket. 
That State of Nature which it ſuppoſes as its Foundation, 

a mere Chimera, a Viſion of his own Brain, which, fröm th | 
Condition and Nature of the Creature, the Growth"of a FA. 


mily, ene Riſe of a Tribe or Clan, we hape fd Res fh 6 


belizve ever ſubſiſted; therefore the Superſtructüre Which 

has raiſed on ar Foundation, is fictitious and chimfetieal, 
Hobbes tobe it for granted, that all Men were Knaves dt Fools, 
and watited to dreſs up a Syſtem of Government; e e 


ide eotrupe Taſte of the reigning Powers, and to the Gef 


of a moſt diſſolute Court, a Government contrived to make 1 
ſmall Part of Mankind Tyrants, and all the reft Slaves. He 
meaſured Virtus by mere Utility, and while he pretends to be. 
the firſt that diſcovered this Connection, and gave the on \true f 
Reaſon for the Practice of Honeſty, he ſeems to have un 


derſtobd, or wilfully overlooked its true Nature, | and its infes 
ion with the Perfedtion and Happineſs of the 


parable C enneA 


Individual! Wied ft | ad HE oe 
ANOTHER Set of Moraliſts eftabliſh Morals '” © 


| upon” the Will or poſitiye Appointment of the . 
Deity; and eall Virtue a Conformity to that % ge, 2 TY 


Wil r Appointment. all Obligation, they” ame Will, - 


ſay, ſuppoſes one who obliges, or who has a4 


Right te preſcribe; and can reward the Obedient, and puniſh, 
the Diſobedient. This can be none but our, Creator. His 


Villicherefote is our Law, which we are bound to obey. 
And this they tell us is only ſufficient to bind; or oblige ſuch - 


imperfect and corrupt Creatures as we are, who are but 

feebly moved with a Senſe of the Beauty and Excellency of 
It 8 1 ; [ 8 * N 1 "IS \ La 
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Nirtue, and ſtrongly ſwayed by Paffion, or Views ef In- 
ebb: le Shit Oe ide Anfers orotic Ils oiBoidO 
Dnar Virtue, ot ſuch a Conduct of the Paſſions: as hath 
been above deſcribed, is agreeable to the i Gd, is evi- 
dent beyond Diſpute, as that Conduct, or Scheme of Duty 


ia paintet Out to us by our Inward Structure, and as that In. 


ward Structure is the Effect of the Will or Appointment of 


the Deity. Whatever therefore is agreeable, | or correſpon-- 


dent to our Inward Structure, muſt likewiſe be / agreeable, or 
cor reſpond to the Will of God. So that all the Indications, 
or õunctions of our Duty, which are declared, or enforced by 
our Structure, are, and may be, conſidered as Indications, or 
Senfzons of the Will of our Creator: If theſe Indications, 
through Inattention to, or Abuſe of the Structure, prove in- 
ſufficient to declare; or if theſe Sanctions, through the Weak- 
neſs r Wiekedneſs of Men, prove inſufficient | to enforce 


Obedience to the Divine Will, and the Deity is pleaſed 'to 


fuperadd new / Indications, or new Sanctions; theſe additional 


Indications or Sanctions cannot, and are not ſuppoſed by 


the Aſſertots of this Scheme, to add any new Duty, or new 
Moral Obligation; but only a new and clearer Promulgation 
af our Duty, or a new and ſtronger Sanction or Motive 
from Intereſt, to perform that Duty, and to fulfil that Obli- 


gition to which we were bound before. It makes no Dif- 


ference, as to the Matter of Obligation, after What Manner 
the Will of our Creator is enforced, or declared to us, whe- 
ther by Word or Writ, or by certain inward Notices and 
Determinations: of our own Mind, ariſing according to a 
neceſſary Law of our Nature. By whichever of theſe 
Ways we ſuppoſe the Divine Will intimated to us, the firſt 
n occurs to us is, Why we are obli- 
« ged to obey the Divine Will?“ If it be anſwered, that 


he is our Superior, and can reward, or puniſh us, as we are 


obedient or fefractory; this is reſting Obligation upon the 
Foot of Intereſt. If we fay that he is our Creator, and 
Benefatter, and we ought to obey our Creator, and be grateful 
to our Benefoctor, this refers our Obligation to an inward 
Senſe, or Perception that Obedience is due to one's Creator, 
Gratitude to one's Bentfactor. Upon what other: Principle 
but this, can we connect thoſe Relations, and that Obedience 
and Gratitude, unleſs we recur to the Principle of Self in- 
tereſt juſt now mentioned? If the Scheme of Duty and 
Moral Obligation be thought to reſt on too light a Foun- 
dation, when built on Moral Perception, and the Aﬀeciions 
ef our Nature; becauſe theſe are found inſuflicient to bind, 

%% . att 402 Þ . 
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ol rather to compel Men to their Duty, we fear the fame 
Objection will militate againſt this Scheme, ſince all the! De- 
blasen and Sanctions of the Divine Will have not hitherto 
had their due Effect in producing a thorough and univerſal 


2 1 


1 


Reformation ¾ñ e eee oed 
Wx ſome ſpeak of the Will of Gad, as the Rule ef Duty, 


they do not certainly mean a blind arbitrary Principle of 


Action, but ſuch a Principle as is directed by Reaſon; and 


governed by Wiſdom, or a Regard to certain Ends in Pre- 
ference to others. Unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome Principle in the 


Deity analogous: to our Senſe of Obligation, ſome antece- 
dent Affection, or Determination of his Nature, to prefer 
ſome Ends before others, we cannot aſſign any ſufficient, or 
indeed any poſſible Reaſon why he ſhould will one hing more 
than another, or have any Election at all. Whatever there 
fore is the Ground of his Choice, or Will, muſt be the Ground 
of Oblization, and not the Choice, or Will! itfelf-=-Phat 
this is ſo, appears farther from the common Diſtinction hic 
Divines and Philoſophers make between Morus and Noſtiuł 
Commands and Duties. The former they b 
antecedent to Will, or at leaſt to apy Declaration of it; 
the latter obligatory only, in Conſequence of a paſitive Ap- 
polhtment of the Divine Will. But what Foundatidn enn 
thete be for this Diſtinction, if all Duty and Obligation be 
equally the Reſult of mere Wills? 2s noun 
A more refined Fribe of Philoſophers have at 
tempted to lay the Foundation of Morals much 9 %%, , 
deeper, and on à more large and firm Bottom, 4 mee 
viz, the Natures and Reaſons,” the Truth and Natures 
Fitneſſes of Things. Senſes and Actions, they and Reaſons 
teil us, are vague and precarious; and though 2 Tings | 
they were not, yet irrational Principles of Action, 
and conſequently very improper Foundations, on which: to 
reſt the eternal and immutable Obligations of Morality. 


122 
inen 


Therefore they talk much of the abſtract Natures and Rea- 


ſons of Things, of eternal Differences, unalterable Relations, 
Fitneſſes and Unſitneſſes reſulting from thoſe Relations; and 
from theſe eternal Reaſons, Differences, Relations, and their 
eonfequent” Fitneſſes, they ſuppoſe Moral Obligation to ariſe. 
A Conduct agreeable to them, or, in other Words, A Con- 
N | 925 p to: ruth they call Virtue, and the Reverſe they call 
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7 BE Telvt "the 1 of Things by different» Or 
and our Reaſon, acts upon fair ſo Iper- 
| inveſtigates.” thoſe Relations which ſubſiſt Betwech 
1 — is . what is a. . age 


EN Fas and. of 2: Le (i. one wig 721 expreſs hand 
| ea is ſuggeſted to 
Fo ich. ye, call the Relation G — the Benefactor and 
1 iary; we likewiſe perceive the Fbundation of that 
'J liven, ſome Benefit received. But are any of theſe Ideas 
8 which we underſtand. by the Moral Duty or Obliga. 
Ha, the 40 5 of Gratitude due to the Benefattor from the 
CT This is evidently a diſtinct Perception, obvious to 
for | Organ, Or Power of Perception, but not the 
eaſe 
+54 Xt 


2127... Suppoſe farther, the Benefactor in Pri- 
2 and the Beneficiary in AffluentE, Rea. 
{t;to.; the latter, that a little Share of his Wealth 

10 gn. gt former, will make a conſiderable: Change in 
to, the better; but will Reaſon, mete Reaſang with; 
egtee of Affection, prompt him to ſuch at well. 
| rity 2: Or will the, Perception of his Relation» 40 
42 65 and of the Benefit received, lead him to approve 
n Conduct, unleſs we ſuppoſe à Senſr or FEkeling quis 
r ; from. that Perception of the intervening Relation; 
PHBL 170 round of that Relation? We might, therefore; 
| ve, all the poſſible Reaſons, Relations, :and:Differencs 
5 ingt, and, Ft be totally indifferent to this:or that Cn! 
1 0 we were endued with ſome Senſe or Affection, 
Wa e approved and loved one, or diſapproved and diſ- 
th ather, Conduct. Reaſon may - perctive/ a: 258 

pi mY, to a certain End, but without! fome Senſe or 

on fi we cannot propoſe, or indeed have any Idea of an FA 
and without an End. we cannot conceive! any Inducument to 
Action. Therefore ' before we can underſtand} the} Natures, 
Reafons, and Fitneſſes of Things, which are ſaid ta he the 
Foundation of Morals, we ,muſt know what Natures! are 
meant; to what Ends they are fitted, and from wbat Plin- 
ciples or Affections they are prompted to act, other wiſei vie 
cannot judge of the Duty required, or of the Coduct ba- 
coming that Being whom we ſuppoſe under Moral Obligu- 
tion. But let the, Natures, be once given, and the Relatidns 
which ſubſiſt , among, them be aſcertained, We can then de- 
termine what thei © will be obligatory to; duch Natures,! 
agd eres to their Condition and I Occonomy. And 1 the 
885 


s 


ekplain to ub their End or Uſe, and in order to- that 


ture; its Duty and End? Will the Truth, che alt == 
yet, 
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fame Natures nd x aced in the ſame Relations the * eee 
with 58 etornallyz whe Snvaliably prepef und- obig sd 0h 
To call! Morality a Confor mniiy co e e odd 
Characteriſtic oFit;*but hat ſeems equ plic 
For whatever Propoſitions are predicable of Hir tub Ag, $i 
flows from good Affection, or is agreeable tothe e 
Nature;>«tends to produce Happineſs, is beheld with * 
probation, and the like, tlie contrary Pr ropoſitions· Ace d us 
true; and may be equally predicated'of Vice, What tis Trut 
but the Conformity of Propoſitions to the Nature or EAI ; 
and Reality of Things? And has not Vice its Nature? its 
Exiſtence, its Adjuncts and Conſequences, as much as Fr ISEY; 
And are nat Propoſitions conformable to them true 5 PO 
ftions And therefore is not a Conduct ſuited 0% or! ca. 
tive of ſuch true Propoſitions, a true Condd ora Conga 
conformable to Truth? Could we underſtand a Watchꝭ mate 
a fainter or A Statuary talking of their re ſpectiye Ar JL 
they tell us; that a Watch, a Picture, or a Stars cre 
wheni/they| were true, or done according to Frühe a 
theirgArtJayicio acjuſting them to Tru? Wolle ns | 
ſpeak mord intellipibly; and more to the Purpoſe; i 


chein Faits both together and ſepatately, the Bearings 
ions cofuthoſe Parts; and their Reference to e 
not ſuchih Detail like wiſe neceſſary to underſtand Halen 


turez51and Reaſons, the eternal Relations: and 
Thingsg form ſuch 2 Detail? But fuppoſe it con] 8 
Degrte uf Virtut, or Vice, does Truth admit? Truth ; 
ſumple uniform! invartable Thing, incapable of Inte cart | 
Remiſſion But Virtus and Vice admit of almoſt ithhit&'De-. 
grees and: Variations, and therefore cannot 'confift of, XG 
founded upon, a Thing which admits of none. For fuctas — 4 


the Foundation; ſueh muſt the Superſtructure beQv ITY 


Burvxitiis ſaidꝭ that, to deduce Moral Obligation hin bos 
from th Oonſtitution of our Nature, and an In- Otieu | 
ward Benſe, is to render it exceedingly precarious/ gan the 
and mutable; becauſe Man might have been diffe- geen ., 
rently cohſtituted, ſo as-to/approve of Treachery,,” 7» 
Malice, Cruelty, and then another, or a quite. © 


1 Kain of Duties would have deen e ot ab 


WR bn © „ Sin (07. DAN. 
ans! Human Nature might Have e * 
wiſe conſtituted than it is, is pertiaps true, dut "The 
chan it; Sule have d better conftiryted,”con "oh e 
sf o baA tn 17 01 55 „Eberl 
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fidering, its preſent State and Lircumſtances, may. be juſt: 
Iy queſtioned under his Government, who: doos:eviityoDhing 


in: Number, Weight and Meaſures and who has pou 


Willem and: Benvty over all his Works. Fhel little. Sketch 
that hach berg given of our Nature, ſherus that Gt is admirably 
adapted! to aur preſent Condition, and the v,jà Connections 


we: ſuſtain: We could not have ſubſiſted, or at leaſt not have 
ſubſiſted) ſo well, in ſuch à Condition, nor maintained ſuch 
Connections, without that ſucceſſive Train of Powers and 
Paſfions with which we are endued. Without them, or with 
2 contrary. Set, we muſt have been miſerable. And he who 
ordained the Condition and ſettled the Connections, muſt 
likewiſe have ordained that Conduct of Powers, and that Ba - 


lange of Paſſions which is exactly proportioned? to that Con- 


dition and to thoſe Connections. Such an Order of Cratures 


being ſuppoſed, and ſuch a Condition: with ſuch Connections 


being given, ſuch a Conduct as has been traced: gut, muſt 
be eternally and + invariably. ebligatory to | ſuch! Creature /{o 
placed and ſo connected. Haq Man been +2 diffesent-Crea+ 
ture, and placed in different Circumſtances, a Spider for in- 
ſtances or an Hound, a different Set of Duties would baue 
then become him; the Web, the Vigilance, the rrapaciqus 
Conduct of the former; the Sagacity; the Love of Game and 
Propagation. and Love of Offspring: common to both, would 
have fulſilled the Deſtinations of his Natute, and been his 
proper Buſineſs and Oeconomy. But: e, 
' Senfoble, an Hive, and a Social, but a Ratiana % a Political, 
and a: Religious Creature, he has a nobler Part to act, and 
more numerous and more important Obligations to fulfil.” 
And if afterwards, in any future Period of his Duration, he 
ſhall be advanced to a ſuperior Station, and take in wider Con- 
nettions, the Sphere of his Duty), and the Number and 
Weight of his Obligations, muſt increaſe in proportion. Had 
a Creature therefore, ſituated and connected as Han, been 
formed with Diſpoſitions to approve of Fyeachery, Malice, 
or Cruelty, ſuch a T or Conſtitution would have been 
evidently deſtructive of his Happineſs. Now if we imagine 
the Deity prefers ſome Ends to others, i ſuppoſe the Hap- 
pineſs of his Creatures to their Miſery, het mu@t dikewider | 
prefer the Means moſt adapted to thoſe Ends. Thwigfare, ſup- 
poſing the Deity neceſſarily Wiſe, and Good, he could not 
have implanted in us ſuch Diſpoſitions, or, incothet Words, 
could not have annexed Feelings of Approbation otota Con- 
duct ſo. incongruous to our State, and fo . _ 
555 . _ - Happineſs. 
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Happinefs. 4 -Qonſequently/ amidſt the infinite Variety of pe- 


ſcble Conſtitutions, Vice could never have been. Af, 
and of coutſey not ebligatoty, THER ETON, “ The. Sehüme 
«| of Human Nature above propoſed reſts on theiſame:-Fowndas/ 
tion tas thè Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs; and the Schenne 
«of Moral Obligation erected upon itz; muſt be equally v 
«, mutable and immortal.“ And that the Deity” is wife an 
good, ſupremely and univerſally ſo, Nature eries aloud through! 
all her Works. „ ee 425 HA +602 TUG W e2a01125100) 

Bur it is farther objected againſt this Scheme, 20 0ilts] 
that Mankind differ ſtrangely in their Aabral Sen- um 
timents, ſome approving Treachery, Revenge and Ofethians 11.) 
Cruelty, nay whole Nations approving Theſt, the el Wi ei! 
Expolition of Infants, and many other Crimes cg as Machen 
Dye: Therefore the Moral Senſe,” recommended as the Judge 
of 'Morals;-is either not univerſal, or a very unterffin An 
fallacious Rulv Gee dat ensyig paid 

As to that Diverſity of Opinion, or rather u 1 ©% 
PraQtice;/:concerning Moral Obligation, we eand D Anſwers 


vo more contlude from thence, that tlie imernab g bus, 103 


Pirecbtiouʒ or Moral Senſe: oi Right and Haug i not un Hens 
rerſal, or certain Standard or Raje of judging: im Morals" 
than wes can infer from the different T aftes- in pamtitg f 
different Opi ions (concerning the Merit ef the fine? Pets © 
formaneęsg that ther is no Standard in Painting, nd ceptalrt 
and uncontioverted: Principle of the Art- In che kaff, Mets | 


appeal from particular Faſtes, Manners and Cuſtonms, t N] 


ture, as the ſupreme Standard, and acknowledge that the Per 
ection· of the Art liew in the juſt Imitation of ity but ffom is'- 
Diverſity in Organs, in Capacity, in Education; from Fa- 
vour, Prejudice, and a'-thouſand- other Circumftanices they 
differ in applying the Rule to particular Inſtances The fame 
Thing holds i Morales Men admit the Ride im general; and 
2 to our common Nature: and to comment Senſe, nay fel-" 
dom differ or judge wrong in impartial: Caſes. When at 
any Time they miſapply, or deviate from the received Stan- 
dard, a fait and ſatisfying Account may be given of their · Va- 
J oy 1 OW, ob wget 3 9 Oo UII (HIP - 
W have heard of States, which allowed Theft, and che 


Expoſition of lame or deformed Children. But in thoſe States 


there was hardly any Property, all Things were common; and 
to train up a hardy, ſhifting, ſagacious | Youth „ was thought 
far preferable to the Security of any private Property. The 
Expoſition of their Children was eſteemed the Sacriſice of 
private Social Affection to the Love of the Public. We neck 

eee 7 b | 7 not 
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not doubt but they loved their: Children z but las ſuch Children 
were acconnted uſeleſs, and even hurtful: to a Common- 
wealth formed entirely upon a warlike Plan, they reckoned 


| ir gallant to prefetf the public, to the ſtrongeſt and mol | 


endearing private Intereſt. So that their Miſtake lay in ſu 

poſing a real Competition between thoſe Intereſts, not in 1 
Vawine, or diveſting themſelves of parental Affection; 2 
Miſtake into which they would not have fallen, had they en- 
joyed: a more natural, refined, and extenſive Syſtem of Po- 
Th y. In ſome Countries they put their aged decrepit Parents 


lic 
to Death, but is it becauſe they condemn, or want natural 
Affection? No; but they think it the beſt Proof of their Af. 


fectian to deliver them from the Miſeries of old Age, which 
they do not believe can be counter - balanced by all its Enjoy- 
ments. In ſhort, neither Cruelty, nor Ingratitude, nor any 
Action under an immoral Form, are ever apptoved. Men 
reaſon wrong only about the Tendency, the Conſequences, 
Materials, and other Circumſtances of the Action. It may 
appear in different Lights or with different Sides, according 
to the different Views and Opinions of the Conſequences 
ich the Moral Spectator or AQor has, or according to his 
?Paffjons; Habits and other Circumſtances; but ſtill the gens · 
ral Rule is n the Moral Quality or Species is ad- 
mired, and the Deviation from the Rule condemned and fliſ- 
bked. i Thus, Inhumanity is condemned by all, yet Perſecu- 
tion for the ſake of religious Opinions is approved, (und even 
machten by ſome under the Notion of Cumpaſſion to the 
Seu of the Sufferers, or to thoſe of others, who, they think, 
can only be. thus ſecured againſt the Infection of Hereſy 3 or 
under the Form of Zeal for the Honour of God, à Divine 
Principle, to which they are perſuaded whatever is Human 
ought- to ſtoop: Though to every large and well-informed 
Mind ſuch a Conduct muſt appear moſt barbarous and in- 
human, with how pious a Name ſoever it may be ſancti- 
fied. No Man approves Malice, but to hate a wicked Cha- 
racter, or to reſent an Injury, are deemed equally conducive 
to private Security, and to public Good, and appear to the 
Actors even in their moſt outrageous Sallies, a noble Con- 
tempt of Vice, or a generous ä againſt Wrong. 
The Highwayman condemns Injuſtice, and reſents: the 72 
fering Knavery of a Brother of the Trade; but to dot 


himſelf, he ſays, Neceiſity has no Law, an honeſt, Fell. 


muſt not ftarve, he has tried the Way of Induſtry, but in 


vain; the prime Law of Self · preſervation muſt be obeyed.— 


From theſe, and the like Topics, it appears no hard Matter to 
1 95 0 "I 55 b : da account 
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dana erbeten now of Opinion concerfing AaHub Ore 
gatrony" Six. from M s about the Tendency ok Actions; the 
Feat pre, or of 'publi&and private Gee fe e 
reial 'Conlnedtiohs Men haue formed, om falſe Opini6hs bf 
eligions andthe Will of God, and from: violent Paton, 
which make them miſapply che Rule, or not attend to the Mo. 
ral. Quality as they ought. Therefore by ſeparatings £ 
—— oo 8 —. true — Natufes 1 70 
tained above, and by obſerving the Reaſons of thoſe V riatis 
which we find {ſometimes among Individuals, we pl ooo 
cognize the Stability of the Rule of Moral Gig ssen anc Fin 
cern the Univerſality of the Senſe; and the Varfations“ 
of being Exceptions againſt either, rather 6onvuy it confffm 
one; and demonſtrating the others 19 . Fj 
(From the whole, we may condlude, Aas il Kine 
Nature, the Reaſons, and the Relations of Things, „ 1 Contifon,\ 
would never have ſuggeſted to us this fimple lde en e 
of Moral Obligation, without a proper Senſe ſuſeeptible of it. 
It is interwoven with the very Frame and Gef of 
our\Ngture; and by it J/e are in the ſtricteſt Senſes a LAW 
to ourſelves. Nor is it left to us to trace out this Lip 
the co or | flow: Deductions of Reaſon; far leſs is this 
the Neſult of ſabtle and metaphyfical Enquiries ft 2 
abſtract Naturèes and Nelations of Things; ; We need n 
aſcend to Heaven to bring it doun from thence, nok d 
into the Depths to ſeelk it there; it is within us; me =_ 
with us, ever) active and Melimbent on the Mind. 
graven on the Heart in the fair and large Sie 5 eh 7 Oh 
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E have now Waben a General propect 

VV of MA and of his Mok AL PO w- m. es 

ERS And GO NVE oro NS; and on theſe erected W wok 

1 Scheme 6f Dur v, or Mok AL OBI 

74 . which ſeems to be confirmed by Erperienet, colic 
vant to ING and approved: = his moſt in ward, and moſt 
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cred 85 De röper in the next Place cake 
2 e debe Finu Caiſſes of "thiole delſeate 
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b Herr my this Detan we fhall'de 
| 67 U 4 pte do Snfiwer Men End, — 
ed With h 's Ce, ſutzect to Als "Wants" "Expoſes 
505 re, and ſufceptibie of his Bueyment'; and from 
e mall be in à Condition to pronounce eoncerning the 
TERS whole Strufure, its Harmony with its Stats, and con- 
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the Midi "Ye all 8 to ba | 
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Pride. x E: 25 Dathnef leaſure und uin 
a The — Malian Nantes, 8 er And 1 

and ma = ones Between! the —— 

tremes TEE: 7 e ſted and 
N e other, an of thei Tub6rlignto to che 
r= Aidh of the Whole. WeE''may Tippoſe Mun, 
5 Center amidſt thoſe innumeräble Orders of 
bis" Outtoard' Frame drawing to the Material 
Punt, nd by his rward” connected with the ITL Ie. 
TUAL, or Ara, and of courſe affected by ehe Laws which 
govern both; or affected by that Good'and ehae 11] which fe- 

FAY Kae eie Laws: II this infinite Vas 

with which he is ſurrounded, and of Contigencies to which he 
is liable, he feels ſtrong Attractions to the Good; and violent 
Repulſions or Averſions to the II. But as Good and Il 
are often blended, and wonderfully complicated one with the 
other; as they ſometimes immediately produce and run up in- 
to each other, and at other Times lie at great Diſtanèesg yet by! 
means of intervening Links, introduce one' another; and as 
theſe Effects are often brought about in Conſequenee of Mad 
den Relations, and general, aws, of the Ene def wülich be 
is an incompetent fra, e, It is er for him to thiſtake G 
for Evil, and Evil for God, and conſequently he may be 


frequently attraed by ſuch Things as are deltzvetve, or * 


— the larger Veſſels and 


'of LRblations\ 


Kinds of -Food,. hes; ene 


Moral HHTLO SO — 

eb ſuch as . or 'T bus, x.the, tender 

— ee a He re 90 24 dead 
to Higtneſt, Cala. 05 f 9A 3 
Vet ha Knowledge is ſo; narrow. withal;, and 
weak; that in ——. s he [eh 00 
Inveſtigation, or Reaſoning) of 
fects: 4 10 e 1 Sf 0 


Perdtions which, by, a nay ol w/e 
feel the Good and the Ji, receiving hy ſem aries Ani and. = 
18 taught 


from the others, By theſe without any ONINg, NC 
to attract, or chuſe. what, t to 2 Welfare, op I torepel, 
and avoid what tends. to his. Ruin. Thus, by. Senſes: of 


Taſte and Smell, or by the Pl ure: Sache rece vic certain 
jo 1 be 5 his Con- 


ſtitution, and hy an ppc i Wk 1 informed 

which Sorts diſagree, or — | — 1 is 

Means of this inſtructed in the 1 inwar atüres Me Klitur, | 

tions\df Things n fs In £59} 2x: 8 3 2 T 
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tt. :\Thoſe JoftinQs: by 0 1225 are 5 85 nw 
ſome:Kind of Commotion, os. V iotence to attra 
Good, or to repel and avoid, A w e call Appetites an 
By our Senſes then. e are inform ied of What is. goed or 14, to, 
the Private yam, or the the Indiuidual; and by . our Private Ap- 
petites and rune * e 0 Yon, RY SOR om 
the 3 O7 stones ; Toi fins 031% 
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che various: Buſinefs of public Life carrie: Thus: while 
Man is concerned and buſied in making Provifion;y (or obtain- 
ing Security fot himſelf, he is by Degrees engaged in Conhec- 
tions with a Family, Friends, Neiphbours; a Community, 
or a Commonwealth, Hence ariſe new Wants, new Inte- 
reſts neu Cares, and new Employments. The . 
ene Manf interfere with thoſe of another. Intereſts are op- 
poſed. Competitions ariſe contrary Courſes are taken. /Diſ- 
appointments: happen, Diſtinctions are made, and Parties form- 
eg. Ibis opens a vaſt Scene of Diſtraction and Embar- 
raſſment, and introduces a mighty Train of Good and Ill, 
both public and private. Vet amidſt all this Confuſion and 
Hurry, Plans of Action muſt be laid, Conſequences foreſeen, 
or guarded againſt, Inconbeniencies provided for; and fre- 
quenthy particular Reſolutions muſt be taken; and Schemes 
. without Reaſoning or Delagy‚y Of arte) 
2 f No what Proviſion has the Author of our Na- 
Fore ture made for this neceffitous Condition? How 
L. 10 3115 has he fitted the Actor, Man, for playing his Part 
10191517 ba in this perplexed and buſy Scene? Hie has admö- 
'Hiſhed:the Individual of private Good and priuait lil by: pecu- 
liar Sanſta, and urged him by keen Inſtincts tor purſue: thecfot- 
mer and repeſ the latter. But what Proviſion, what Security 
has the Deity made for the Community, thei Public? Who, 
or what ſhall anſwer for his good Behaviour to ivf>15 4715020 
Oos ſupreme Parent, 'watchfubifor the Whole, 
2 has not left himſeif without a Witneſsſ here nei- 
ther, and hath made nothing imperfect, but all 
_ affiens | Things are double one againſt another. He has 
2116 -4 + not left Man to: be informed; only by the cov] 
5 of Reaſon, of the Cod or Il, the! Happineſs:or' Miſery 
of his Fellow- creatures. He has made him ſenſible of their 
Good and Happineſs, but eſpecially of - their Ill and Mie 
by an immediate Wepper e or quick) n of Plegſurł and 


of Ruin., 5 Sidi all Koc: 
e f. Tn latter we call brit der \CoMPuwS8ION, 
Pity... For the former, though every one; whit 


quite diveſted of Humanity, feels itz in ſome 

Degree, we have not got a Name, iunleſs ewe 

3 re. call it Co“ A AIO, or Jjoyfiub Sr - 
. H THY; or that Good humour, whichorariſeb on 
190 ſeeing others pleaſed or happy. Both theſe 
Feelings have been called in general the Punric or Con- 
MON SENSE, er im, 10 ed we feel for —_—_ 
| tan) wo res? $11 n an 
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and / areriiitereſted in their Concerns as really, chough perhaps 
leis ſenſibly than in our on. 1i.baitud bas han ſao A sl 
OWN we dee our): Fellow-creatures unhappyy 199% nat 
thraugh the Fault or Injury, of others, we feel . Repnimerts 
RRENTIEN T FT IN DIONATIoN againſt then 7 £6 
1˙¹⁴Lauſers of that Miſery. If we are conſcidus that it has 
happened through our Fault or injurious Conduct We feel 
Stau; and both theſe Claſſes of Senſes and Paſſesns, regatd- 
ing Aiſery and Wrong, are armed with ſuch ſnarp Senſations 
of Pain, as not only prove a powerful Guard and Security 


to the Species or Public Syſtem, againſt thoſe Ills it may, 


but ſerve alſo to leſſen or remove, thoſe IIls it does, ſuffer. 
Compaſſion draws us out of ourſelves: to bear a Part of che 
Misfortunes of others, - powerfully ſolicits us in their Fa- 


vour, melts us at Sight of their ee le e 7s 96 . 


ſome Degree unhappy till they are relieved from it. It fig peculi 
arly well adapted to the Condition of Human Life, becauſe, as 
an Eminent Moraliſt * obſerves, it is much more; and oftener in 
our Power to do Miſchief than Good, and to prevent or leſſen 
Miſery than to communicate poſitive Happineſs; and therefore 
it is an admirable Reſtraint upon the more ſelſiſi Paſſions, or 
- thoſe! violent Impulſes that carry us to the Hurtiof others. 
n PHkERE are are other particular Iaſtindis or Paſ. is am 
Jins; vrhich intereſt us in the Concerns: of Public 4f-! 
others, even while we are moſt buſy: about our , .. 
.own;/and which are ſtrongly attractive of | Good, | 
- and »reputhve of Jil to them. Such are Natural Affedt ion, 
\| Friendſhip, Love, Cratiude, Deſire of Fame," Love / Society, 
of ones Country, and others that might be named. Now" as 
the Priuate Appetites and Paſſions were found to be armed 


(With. ſtrong Senſations . of Deſire and Uneaſineſs, to prompt 


Man the more effectually to ſuſtain Labours, and encounter 
Dangers in Purſuit of thoſe Goods that are neceſſary to the 
Ereſervation and Welfare of the Individual, and to avoid 
thoſe Ills which tend to his Deſtruction; in like Manner it 
was neceſſary, that this orher Claſs of Deſires and Affections 
ghould be prompted with as quick Senſations of Pain, not only 
to counteract the Strength of their Antagoniſts, but to engage 
us in la virtuous Activity for our Relations, Families, Friends, 
Neighbours, Country. Indeed our Senſe of Right and irong 
a wilb admoniſhi us that it is our Duty, and Reaſon and Ex- 
peniente further aſſure us, that it is both our Intergſt and beſt 
MN ie aa $07 ane 3 Mes Hod '9 
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Security — die ineſs,of..o 3 Put that lu 
that Reaſan, and that —— e req 0 
weak and ineffectuai, Fro to ſuch a Conduct (peci; 
in Caſes of Danger: and an He dip and ort 
nities of Nature, and that Fury in Which the. 1095 
vate Paſſions involve us, without 85 of thoſe paxticul ar 


kind Affections, which — out to us particular 8 pheres 'of 
Duty, and with an agreeable. Violence engage and fix us down 


TY Ir is evident therefore, that thoſe two Claſſes 
Contraft or of Affection, the Private and Public, are ſet one 

Balance-vf = pgainſt the other, and deſigned: to \controul. ae 
Talus. fimit each other's, Influence, and thereb WY pro- 
ene- 


'to them. 


uſt) n in the l 


Individual "bn running to Co Exceſſ es hs 15 5 
of de higheg Functions of the Mind, as foo intenſe Though 
-n#he — > hh . violent Ae to e f ; 
Kind, and diftesen t Degrees of Romantic erahm. . Q 
other Hard, the finer . Senſes of li pe 
_—_— und. Afe7tons, which are e With 

Live of Adion, of ee , 1 
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thoſe vppoſite Powers, ws bad. E Feds are F 0 
would natarally, reſult from their a 21. and | 

the good Effects are produced, whic h = eve: Ty 
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Contraft er N in the particul ar orkings ot 
Balaxce of Private and Hablie 4 885 abr 4 Tal againſt... 


5 8 poiſe the Love Raſe, 0 d 9 
e and to e to ſet i Pls on Reſen 

| and Reſentment. of Injury, done to 'ourſeſyeg,) or 
to our Friends who are dearer\ than ourſelves, e ame 
+ fernjnate (umpaſſan or Cunffernation, and | 
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ee Labour, Pain and News, + etural. Action 
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A e not only are the different Orders or Caf: bas yu 
fn of Affection Checks one upon another, but cijhpyþ,0? 
Paſſions of the 775 Claſſes are mutual Clogs. any es 
Thus, any are with-held' from the 'violene 2% | 
Outra efentment by rar? And ew 
bi: 1 05 Fa See in its Turn, While 


f hey Wrongs awaken a mighty” Reſentment The Private 

Paſhons* often interfere,” and therefore moderate che Violeice 

Kas e other; and a palm Serferorz ' is, placed dat roheir 
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1Qio : and Repulfns. The Public Aff likewiſe 
55 the other; and all of cher are pu zümdes the. 
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and IIl, Mankind either 2 2 he 

8 RR the 'Chn/equrnces or Ten- EL 

a uf af theft” Actions towards one or other 

e where thoſe Tendeneſes are 1 

25 agerent Ways, or thoſe Conſeguences remote and 
licated;* Er though, by careful and cool Enquiry and 

Improvement of their rational Powers, they might 
find them out, yet e as they are with Buſineſs 
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Anne With Trifles, Aiffpated by Pleaſute, and diſturbel 
by Paffans they either have, ot can find, no Leiſure to attend 
t62thofe" Con quences, or to examine how far this of that 
- *Gdtidudt 3 productive of private or publie Gobd on the 
whole. Therefore were it left entirely to the flow and ſober 
Deductions of Reaſon to trace thoſe Tendencies and make 
out thoſe Cafiſequences, it is evident that, in many particular 


Inſtances, the Buſineſs of Life muſt ſtand ſtill, and many 


important Occaſions of Action be loſt, or perhaps the groſſeſt 
Bfünderb be committed: On this Account the Deity, be- 
ſides that general Approbation which we "beſtow on every 
Degree of kind Affection, has moreover implanted” in Man 
many particular Perteptions, or Determinations, to approve of 
certain Qualitie or Actions, which, in Effect, tend to the 
Advantage of Society, and are connected with private Good, 
tough he does not always ſee that Tendeney, nor mind that 
-Contietion And theſe Perceptions or '' Determinations” do, 
wAthoit Reaſoning! point out, and antecedent to Views of In- 
tetſt, prompt to a Conduct beneficial to the Public, and ufe- 
ful t6 thePrevare Syſtem. Such is that Senſe of Cundbur und 
Veracitiy, that Abhorrence of Fraud and | Palſhvod, that Senſ⸗ 


of Fidelity, Juſtice, Gratitude, Greatneſs of ge eee | 


Clemency,, Decorum; and that  Diſapprobation of Knavery;" In- 
Juſtice, TY. radial Mrann:fs of 52 8 Ct nolh, 
and Inadtorum, which are natural to the Human Mind =" The 
former of thoſe” Diſpoſitions, and the Actions flowing from 
-thern, are approved; and thoſe of the latter Kind diſapproved 
by us, evef abſtracted from the View of their Tendeney, or 
*Condaciveneſs to the Happineſs or Miſery. of others, or of our- 
Felves. In dne we diſcern a Brauiy, a fuperior Excollency, a 
Congræuy to tie Dipnity of Man; in the other ai Deſbrmity, a 
TZilileneſi; à Deleſement of Human Nature 
old 1 5 PFHERE are other Principles alſo, connected 
Others of u With the Good of Society, e rs 
eri ar- and Perfection of the Individual, though that 
4. Connection is not immediately apparent, which 
is we behold with real Complacency and*Appro- 


dation, though perhaps inferior in Degree, if not in Kind, 


ſuch as Gravity,” Modeſty, Simplicity of "Deportment, | Pempe- 
rance, prudent Oecanony; and we feel fome Degree of Con- 
tempt and Diſlike where they are wanting; or where the 
oppoſite Qualities prevail. Theſe and tbe like Perciptions 
of "Feelings" are either different Maollifcations of the Moral 


Sant, or faber dinate to it, and plainly ſerve the fame im. 


Pottant "Purpoſe" belag expeditious Aonitors in then ſeveral 


Emergencies 
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Emergencies-of a Various and diſtascted Life, of What is right, 


hat is, wrong, ( What lis to be hu u¹E,me and hat gusided; and, 


by the pleaſant or painful Conſeiouſneſs which attends them, 
xxening their Influence, as powerful Frampters to a ſuitable 
r ff Ji 519 Rotrod ER 
nem a flight Inſpection of the above. named 23% _ 
Principles, it is evident they all carry a friendly „ 92... 
Aſpect to Society, and the Individual, and have cier. 

à more immediate, or a more remote Tendeney | 
to promote the Perfection or Good of both. This 'Tendency 
cannot be always foreſeen, and would be often miſtaken, or 
ſeldom attended to, by a weak, buſy, ſhort- ſighted Creature, 
like Man, both raſh. and variable in his Opinions, a Dupe to 
his own Paſſions, or to the Deſigns of others, liable to Sick- 
neſs, to Want, and to Error. Principles, therefore, which 
are ſo nearly linked with private \ Security and public Good, by 
directing him, without operoſe Reaſoning, where to find one, 
aid how to promote the other, and by, prompting him to a 
Conduct conducive to both, are admirably adapted to the Exi- 
geneies of his preſent State, and wiſely calculated, to obtain 
the Ends of univerſal Benevolence, ee. 
I were eaſy, by conſidering the Subject N 
ahother Light, to ſhew in a curious Detail of af > 
Particulars; how wonderfully the Infide of Man, State of \” 
of! that, aſtonifhing i Train of Moral Powers and l.. 
Affection with which he is endued, is fitted to 


— 


the ſeveral Stages af that Pregreſſive and Probationary State, 


through which he is deſtined to paſs. As our Faculties are 
narrow and limited, and riſe from very ſmall and imperfect 
Beginnings, they muſt be improved by Exerciſe, by Atten- 
tion, and repeated Trials. And this holds true, not only of 
our Intellectual, but of our Moral and Active Powers. The 


former ate liable to Errors in Speculation, the latter to Blun- 

ders in Practice, and both often terminate in Misfortunes 
. and Pains;; And thoſe Errors and Blunders are generally 
_ owing to our Paſſions, or to our too forward and warm Ad- 


miration of thoſe. partial Goods they naturally purſue, or to 


dur Fear of thoſe partial Is they naturally repel. Thoſe 


Misfortunes therefore lead us back to conſider where our 
Miſconduct lay, and whence, our Errors flowed, and conſe- 


quently are ſalutary Pieces of Trial, 5 


our Views, to correct and reſine our Paſſions, and conſequent 


impkfove both our Intellectual and Moral Powers, Our 
Paſſions then are the rude Materials of our Virtue,, which 


Heaven» bas given us to work up, to refine; and poliſh into 
9 1591.5 5 | ay 
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Adiharmonigus: and divine. Piece of Workmanſhip,,,..jT. 
ih gut the Chef Machinery, the Calms and; ar th 
I hits and Sbades of Human Life. They ſhew. Mankin 7 
— ne — and Nariety of Oharacter, and give Vir 
thräts Struggles nd its Triumphs. To conduct them 
an cvein dtste is Merit; to abuſe or miſapply them is H 
Wit hz them we prove what wWe are, and by the Habits 10 
Which they givs Birth, we take our Form and Cbaracter for 
i ſusgeſtiys Stages of our Life, or any future Period of our 
Memo | 


IS Cf MIR 5925085 
es, Powers, and Paſ- 
es in thoſe ſucceſhve 
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we cannot 1 inſiſt. TY H 
15 N this beautiful Oeconomy and Harmony of 
— — #7 our Structure, both ou*ward and inward, with 
| „ that State, we may at once diſcern the great 
Lines of our Duty traced out in the faireſt 


and brighteſt Characters, and contemplate with 


Admiration a more auguſt and marvellous Scene of Divine 
Wiidom and Goodneſs laid in the Human Breaſt, than 


we ſhall perbaps find in the whole Compaſs of Nature. 


« What a Piece of Work is Man! How noble 

Refulr. «e in Reaſon! How infinite in Faculties! In Form 
and Moving how expreſs and admirable ! In 

„Action how like an Angel! In Apprehenſion how like a 
* God , The Beauty of the World] The Paragon of Ani- 
„„ 5 | | 
| From this Detail it appears, that Man, by his 
I awvhat Original Frame, is made for a temperate, com- 
Oeconomy paſſionate, benevolent, active, and progreſſive State. 
Virtue cor- He is ftrongly attractive of the Good, and re- 
mm: pulſiue of the Illi, which befall others as well 
as himſelf, He feels the higheſt Approbation and 

Moral Complacence in thoſe. AﬀeCtions, and in thoſe Actions 
which immediately and directly reſpect the God of others, 
and the higheſt Diſapprobation and Abhorrence of the con- 
trary. Beſides theſe, he has many particular Perceptions 
or; 1u/tints of Approbation, which though perhaps not of 
"the ſame Kind with the others, yet are accompanied with 
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aud 4 Creature oon, 'when he 30le in 4 Conny te 
Conſequently, Man ind be de . 


600 or Vrtzrvode, when he acts ſuitably to the Brin 
and Deftination of his Nature. And where hs VNf n 


there alſo is his REecTiTups, bis DioniTY, and PER FE 


Tron to be Wund. And this coincides with the Account of | 


Pirtue formerly given, but preſents it in another Attitüden or 
9 0 in a r | 122 diſſerent. 8 2880 6, We 
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% U SECT. To 
* "the Frincipal Diftinfions of Duty er Hg. IN 


re y \ > 


in S ns 
$4 have. now conſidered the Gonflitution and Ganneetions 
of Man, and on thoſe. erefted a general dyſtem of 
E Durv, or Monk Al. QBLIGATION, conſonant to Rea- 
| 2 appro d by his moſt ſacred and intimate Senſe, ſuitable tn 
condition, and confirmed by the Experience of Man- 
e i We, have alſo traced the FINAL Causss of his Moro 
Faculties and Afettions to thoſe noble Purpoſes, they aufer. with 

regard both to the private and the public Syſleme;o yofs vide 


Generul * Fon this Induction it is eyident, chat there is | 
i of :.\ | ane Order or Claſs of Duties which Man owes ta 


Duty... 8 Another to Sociarx. And a tbird to 
OD. Th 4810 * A 
n 30 he owes to aisrzz are found- 
Duties 10 ed chiefly on the DEFENSIVE. , and;[-PREVATE 
one's ſelf. Paſſions, which prompt him to, purſue. -what- 
| ever tends to private Good or Happineſs, and 
to avoid, or ward off whatever tends to private, or Mi- 
ſery. Among the various Goods which allure and ſolicit 
him, and the various Ills which attack or threaten him, I 
< be intelligent and accurate in ſelecting one, and reject- 
cc ing the gt her, or in preferring. the moſt, excellent Gdodi, 
ts and avoiding, the moſt terrible, Illi, when there i is a Com- 
6c. petition among 9 and to be diſcreet in uſing the beſt 
= 5 | "1 ® 66 cans 
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« yerned Caution.” And this : Firmneſs 2 nd J anſ 
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according to the various Circumſtances in hich' they 
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% Means to attend the Goods and avoid the 7/ls, is what we 
ſponds to Sagacity, or Duickneſs of Senſe in dur ourward.. 
—< To. proportion our DEFENSIVE Paſſions to our Dangers, 
« we call FoRTITuDE;% which always implies a juſt 
« Mixture of. calm Reſentment or Animoſity, and well-go- 


to the Strength and Muſdling of the Body. A 
60 adjuſt our PRIVATE Paſſions to our Wants, o th 

e ſpective Moment of the Good we affect or purſue, we 
&« call /TEMPERANCE;” which does therefore always im- 
ply in this large Senſe of the Word, a juſt Balance or 


6440 d of, the Paſſions, and anſwers to the Health 
Command o 5 i SIS NN = 


and ſound Temperament of the Body *. 3 
THE ſecond Claſs of Duties ariſes from the 

PUBLIC. or SOCIAL Affection, „ the juſt Har- Duties to 
ce mony or Proportion of which to the Dan- . 

« gers and Mants of others, and to the ſeye ? 
ral Relations we bear, commonly goes by the Name of 
« JusTICs.” This includes the Whole of gur Duty to 
Society, to its - Parent, and the general Polity I Nane; par- 
ticularly Gratitude, Friendſbip, Sincerity, ' Natural Affection, 


Burrpuienre, and the other | ſecral Virtues? This" being the - 
be Temperizand faire) Complexion of the Soul, cor ds: 


tothe Beamy and ine Proportion of the Perſon. The Vir- 
tueb comprehended under the former Claſs, eſptially Priv- 
doves and Fortitude, may likewiſe be transferred te wis; ad 
y are 
placed, and the more confined or more extenſive Sphere 
which they operate, may be denominated PRIVATE Ofe9- 
NOMIC AEC Or CIVIL Prudence, Fortitude, &c. Theſe di- 
rect our Conduct with regard to the Wunts and Danger of 
thoſe leſſer or greater Circles with which they art connected. 
TRE third Claſs of Duties reſpects the DRIT v, 
and ariſes from the PUBTIC' A/fictions, and the Duties to 
ſeveral glorious RELAT1ONs' which he ſuſtains. n 
to us, ag dur Crrator, Benefactor, Law-giver, | 


Z 


Fudge; N ο,“SWWW | C 4 
Wa choſe to conſider this Set of Duties in the” © 
laſto Place, becauſe, tho prior in Dignity and Method. 
Excellency, they ſeem to behy in ˙ of; 777 cnt 
"Time, as thinking it the moſt fimple and ealy Method to 
follow the gradual Progreſs of Nature, as it takes its Riſe 


"> 


from Individuals, and ſpreads through the ſocial Syſtem,” and 
ali 90 01 > „194001 oF *-—— Ari 
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il aſcends upwards, 6K at length it-iretites ta du lb mighty! 
Pacent — — in —— 
e e AHOIL FAA IO TAHAOM ?* 
2 from chef Semen, ure 


Dune 


Nane Model of our finite: maintain 
ſom fort vf Proportion t6-the'Grindeur and:PatfeRtion. of the 
Objeatuwhom we venerate, love and obey. Tbis Fxorox ; 
< TION or HARMONY, is exprefled by the general Name of 
<< PIETY or DR VOI, 1 weaker, 
acnording tu the greater or leſs apprebe Excellency of itz 

Object. This ſublime Principle of Virtuc, is cha . — 
Soul which anlmates the Aral Syflem, and that Cement Which 
binds and ſuſtains / the other Duties which Aan owes torhim-- 


| 8 Fwům hence, as will appear aſterwands, 
t eee —— 
21 Neon t ee ne-nefn 


Hin 2vo0u} „Tus then: is the Temper and Con- 
Diaz ſtitution of Virtne, and theſe: are 12 
Gaſs, pat: Lines or — 88 * 
| i(evenah: 


ow exon Diſpoſitions, which reſpeæct 
Obpedsc f U Duty, and to all Actions which Gow: from. 
— — the Mind Ss in Sanchan n L emen; 
Andi this Sanctiom or Judgment concerning the Moral Qua- 
lity or the Godneſs of — Dice tions, 4 
call>Conscrancr:> When it judget of n —— ee 1 a 
be: parſaed it is called an untmalen Gonſeience; and 
ou bot ohen> it paſſes Sentence: on an Action which bs 
1 atperſormad, it is — —— 


on Pede neſs, or its external Co to o . 
* 1 r its mattrial Goedneſs. Hut the good Diſs! 
FM o _ from which' an Action prucede; oro its 
| to Law: pears. ceſped] conſtitutea 
Formal, info — eur 2 „undo nds ebmoin? 
- I oME Moraliſts of no mean Figure, teckon 
Natural and — to conſtitute the forme! eſs f 
Moral. zn Action, , that we reſſedt on 2thexAdions 
„ with Morat Complacency and Mpprobation- 
<«< For mere Affection, or 2 guad Temper, wliethber nit ereſſſects 
% dthers, or ourſelves, they cal natural or inſtinttina Q- 
i neſs, of which the Brutesi art equally: capable with Man-“ 
4 But-when' that Affectiua ꝙr Tempe is ved with! p 
*: has Ec and * the: 3 ef a new — 
1800¹4 « this, 


_— | a e 
8 » dences — — n ee which, . Ford 


" The Tendencycof ang A tion to produces Happi⸗- 
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hien cley ſayy conftirutes Momar GOOD r un nᷓ 
4h im the ſricti8chſe of! the Word umd ist the Charadterſtic-of”! 


« MORAL or RATIONAL Agents.“ W bas Ng 
Tr. muſt be atknow! e char Men may be 
partiafly good ie, may dome kind Af f * 


feQions}?2uhd do forme 2 ne, und yet may Probation 2s 

be vicious or 'immorabcon the” Whole: Thus a n 
Man may be affectionate to his Child; and injus{ pin lee 
nous to fis Neighbour 3 or compaſſiomate to his IO 
1 and erurlto his Oduntry; or zealous mom 

for his Country, yet inhuman to Mankind — 10 411 >» 
muſt alſo be acknowledped;: that to make ever band 
Add of good Affection the frequent bject of Ark tion. 
to reflect on theſt with oral: ion and Delichti % 
be convinced, o on à full and impartiat;Reviewgithat Fita is 
moſt: amiable in itſelf, and pron 2 — 1 _ 


nes, is ſometimes in AT 
os neceſfary to complete the virtuous Dm 7 


_— uſe to give U — — Prin- 
N eſpebially amidſt the: numberleſa pre 2 
in this mixed Scene of human Life; Vet 
od Fellow creatures 1 and love, who 
— — on the Bead ol Fair/Þr 
of Mirtus; brtumed it iatoĩa Subject of their, — — 
batioh 3 — „ho Philofophets, or Fontemplatibe 
„ — themſelves with ſachicharms; | 
* et, fry” — do contemplate every tha miniteſt-- 
. With a parentab Fondneſs 
and Admirution, and by thoſe amĩable Images reſtected from 
themſelves; they may perhaps be confirmed ah the Efferen 
of whatever is honeſt and Praiſe - vvorthy. However, it is not 
erally among chis recluſe det of Men, that we expect to 
uche heſt Flights . Vittue; but rather among Men uf 
— art who, through the Prevalence of a na- 
— Temper, or um generous? Affections to their 
— a their Country, or Mankind, are truly and tran + 
cende good, | Whatever that Quality is which we ap- 
ptove ind any Action, and count worthy our Eſteem, and 


whick excites un Eſteem and Love of the Agent, we call 


f: Goodneſs of that Action. And 

with ſuch a ity, have the Aſcendant 

in- Character, wre call that Character virtunus or- gaad. 
Now lit is) certdifay; that thoſe Qualities of Principles mention» * 

ed-abovezi eſpecially thoſe; of the public and benevolent Kind, 

how ifimple, How inſtindtiva ſbever, are viewed with Ap- 

rein: “ 5 probation 


ws 


— „ p — — 
—  ____ i. EB — 
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a88 Moral PHTIL.OSOP HE 
probation and Love. The very Nature of that Prineiple 7] 
call Conſcience, which approves theſe benevoleht Affections; 
and whatever is done through their Influence, intimates that 
Virtue or Merit is preſent in the Mind before Conſcieneè is 
exeteiſed, and that its Office is only to obſerve it there, or 


to applaud it. For if | Virtue is ſomething that deſerves out 


Efteem and Love, then it muſt exiſt before Conſcience is exert- 
ed, or gives its Teſtimony. Therefore to ſay that the Tefti- 
mony of Conſcience is neceſſary to the Being or Form of a 
virtuous Action, is, in plain Terms, to affirm that Virtue is 
not Virtue, till it is reflected on and approved as Virtue. The 
proper Buſineſs of Reaſon, in forming the virtuous Character, 
is to guide the ſeveral Affections of the Mind to their ſeveral 
Objects, and to direct us to that Conduct, or to thoſe Meaſures 
of Action, which are the moſt proper Means of acquiring 

them. Thus, with reſpect to Benevolence, which is the Virtue 

of a Character, or a principal Ingredient of Merit, its proper 
Odject is the public God. The Buſineſs of Reaſon then is to 


inform us wherein con/s/ts the greateſt public Good, what Con- 


duct and which Actions are the moſt effectual Means of pro- 
moting it. After all, the Motions of the Mind are ſo quick 


and imperceptible, and ſo complicated with each other, that 


perhaps ſeldom do any indulge the vittuous or good Affections 

without an approving Conſciouſneſs; and certainly the more 

that Virtue is contemplated with Admiration and Love, the 

more firm-and/inflexible will the SpeQator be in his Attach- 
4 581 * | 


ment te fel 1 Ea : 2 pM | 24 Mali 254 BY! 
644} £16131 W HEN the Mind is: ignorant or © uncertain” 
Diuiſont of about the Moment of an Action, or its Ten- 
Cuaſciente. dency to private or publie Good, or when 
tthere are ſeveral Circumſtances in the Caſe, 
ſome of which being doubtful, render the Mind dubious con- 
cerning the Morality of the Action, this is called a doubiful 
or ſcrupulous Conſcience ; if it. miſtakes concerning theſe, 
it is called an erroneous Conſcience... If the Error or Ięno- 
rance is involuntary or invincible, the Action proceeding «from 
that Error, or from that Ignorance, is reckoned: innactut, of 
not imputable. If the Error or Ignorance is ſupine, or affe 
ed, i. e. the Effect of Negligence, or of Affectation and 
wilful Inadvertence, the Conduct flowing from ſuch Error, 
or ſuch Ignorance, is criminal and imputable. Not to follow 
one's Conſcience, though erroneous and ill- informed, is: crimi- 
nal, as it is the Guide of Life; and to counteract it, ſhews a 
depraved and incorrigible Spirit. Vet to follow an erroneous 
Conſcience is likewiſe. criminal, if that Error which moles 
| the 
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1 4 ——— A — 
> ” . — 
— — 3 
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n the, Conſeienee was the Effect of Inattention, or of any cti- 

63 minal Paſhon 1 * io 1 Pet rtf OG ayes Hes, 

thi I it be afked, How an erroneous: Conſcien ne ll} 
eig <. ſhall he rect iſied, ſince it is ſuppoſed to be the How Con- 1 
„or « only, Guide of Life, and Judge of Morals eee p | 
out We anſwer, in the very ſame, Way that re 1 
cert- would rectify. Reaſon, if at any Lime it ſhould ,, 4lts | 
eſti- judge wrong, as it often does, viz. By giving it proper and [ 
of a ſufficient Materials for judging right, i. e. by enquiring into ul 
be is the whole State of the Gale. the Relations, Connections, and 1 
The ſeveral Obligations of the Actor, the Conſequences, and other 

Ter, Circumſtances of the Action, or the Surpluſage of private 

eral or public Good which reſults, or is likely to reſult, from the 

ures Action or from the Omiſſion of it. If thoſe Circumſtances are 

ing fairly and fully ſtated, the Conſcience will be juſt and impar- 

tue tial in its Deciſion. For, by a neceſſary Law. of our Nature, 

per it approves, and is well affected to the Moral Form; and if, it, 

0 ſeems to approve of Vice or {mmarality, it is always under the 

on- Notion or Maſk of ſome Virtue. So that ſtrictly ſpeaking, 

10- it is not Conſcience which errs; for, its Sentence is always 

ic conformable to the View of the Caſe which lies before itz 

nat and is 7, upon the Suppoſition that the Caſe is truly, ſuch ag: 

n it is repreſented t it. All the Fault is to be imputed to the, 

. Agent, who neglects to be better informed, or Who, thfough, 

he Weakneſs, or Wickedneſs, haſtens to paſs, Sentence from an 

h. impexfe& Evidence. Thus, he who perſecutes another for the 

* Sake of Conſcience, or a Miſtake in religious Opinion, des, 

in not approve of Injuſtice, or Cruelty, any more than his 

1 miſtaken Neighbour, who ſuffers, by it; but, thinking the 88 

n verity he uſes , conformable. to the Divine Will, or ſalutary.ite., 

e, the Patient, or at leaſt to the Society of the Faithful, whoſe 

W Intereſt he reckons far preferable not only to the Inteteſt of. ſo 

ul ſmall a Part, but to all the vaſt Remainder of Mankind; and 

e, thinking withal, that Severity is the only Means of ſecuring 

— that higheſt Intereſt, he paſſes a Sentence as Juſt, and conſe- 

n quentia from thoſe Principles, as a Phyſician, who to ſave the 

4 whole Body, orders the Amputation of a gangten'd Limb, 

bl thinking that the only Remedy. Perhaps, in the latter Caſe, 

d an abler Practitioner might have accompliſh'd the Cute by a leſs 

„ dangerous Operation; and in the former, a better Caſuiſt, ae 

* a greater Maſter in ſpiritual Medicine, might have contrived a 

92 Cure, full as ſure, and much more inroce.!'s r 

5 ie i Dot us -2 HAvING., 
. Hutcheſ. Moral Taftit. Lib. il. cafe 3. 


VINO. now, given * 5 Dirigang of. D: or Vi 
ich Exhibit its ge Faces and at — —.— 
direkte to its reſpective Objects, let us next deſcend into Par- 
ticulars, „ And mark. its more minute Features and Propontis 
1 46 they "appear. in $i l 9 Sp, Vit. 1 
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7 Mex Duty to HIuSEIr. Of the Nature of 


Goop, and the IEE Goop. 


t'Þ os VER Y. Creature, by the Conſtitution of his 
e , Nature, is determined to love himſelf, to 
G. purſue whatever tends to his Preſervation and 
Happineſs, and to avoid whatever tends: to his 
Huct and Miſery. Being endued with Senſe and Perception, 
ne muſt neceſſarily receive Pleaſure from ſome Objects, and 
Pain from others. Thoſe Objects which give Pleafure- are 
called goed, and thoſe which give Pain, evil, To the former 
he feels that Attraction or Motion we call De/ire, or Love: 
Toi the latter that Impulſe we call Auerſion, or Hatred. To 


Odiecte which. ſuggeſt neither Pleaſure nor Pain, and are ap- e 
prehended of no Uſe to procure one, or ward off the other, E 
we feel neither Deſire nor Aver/ion, and ſuch Objects are 1 
called mdifferent. Thoſe Objects which do not of them- E 
ſelves produce Pleaſure or Pain, but are the Means of procur- fe 
* we call uſeful or noxious. Towards them we are V 
ffected in a ſubordinate Manner, or with an indirect and Fe- Jc 
fleclive, rather than a direct! and immediate Affection. All the * 
original and particular Affections of our Nature, lead us out 0 
to, and ultimately reſt in, the firſt Kind of Objects, via. ( 
thoſe which give immediate Pleaſure, and which we therefore h 
call goad, direciiy ſo. The calm Affection of Self- Lous alone is \ 
conyerſant about ſuch Objects as are only e rd F065; £ 
or reg uſeful to ourſelves. if 
Bor beſides thoſe. Sorts of Objects #hich. we e 

Moral Gand. call good, merely and ſolely as they, give Plea- ( 
ure, or are Means of procuring: uts: ugh is v 
an higher and nobler Species of Good, towards which vie. 8 


feel that peculiar Movement we call Approbation or Moral 
Complacency, and which we Mn as denominate Moral _ 


ry w . „ * 
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Such are our Affrctions, and the conſequent a ions to th My 
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diſtinet in Rind from the Perception of other PECIES z an 
though it may be connected with Pleaſure or Advantage | 
benevolent Conſtitution of Nature, yet it conſtitutes a 1 
independent of that Pleaſure and that Advantage, and far ſu- 
perior not in Degree only, but in Dignity to 

viz. the Natural Good, conſiſts in obtaining thoſe Pleaſures 
which are adapted to the peculiar Senſes and Paſſions ſuſceptible 
of them, and is as various as are thoſe Senſes and Paſſions. 


RER. ö 111i all 10 7 | 
he Perception of this is, as Has been alread' obſerve 5 Avi 


_ This, viz. the Moral Good, lies in the right Conduct of the ſe- 


veral Senſes and Paſſions, or their juſt Proportion and Accom- 
modation to their reſpective Objects and Relations; and this is 
of a more ſimple and invariable Kine. 

By our ſeveral Senſes we ate capable of a” get | : 
Variety of pleaſing Senſations. Theſe conftis Human Hap- 


| tute diſtin Ends, or Objects ultimately pur pineſs, 


ſuable for their own Sake. Po theſe Ends, er a 
ultimate Objects, correſpond peculiar” Appetſtes or Affee 
tions, which prompt the Mind to purſue them. When theſe 
Ends are attained, there it reſts, and looks no farther tt What 


erer therefdre is purſuable, not on its own Accouht, but as 
ſubſetvient or neceſſary to the Attainment of 2 


that is intrinſically valuable or for its o-π]Zn Sake; be that Value 
ever ſo great, or ever ſo ſmall, we call a Mean,” and not a 
Endl S9' that "Ends and Means, conſtitute the Mares! 


rtals, or the very Eſence of our ' Happineſs. e e 


Happinefs; i. e. human Happineſs, cannot be one ſimple uni- 
form Thing, in Creatures | conſtituted” as we are, with ſuch 
various Senſes of Pleaſure, or ſuch different Capacities of En- 
joyment. Now the ſame Principle, or Law of our Nature, 
which determines us to purſue any one End, or Species of 
Good, prompts us to purſue every other End, or Species of 
Good of Which we are ſuſceptible, or to which our Maker 
has adapted an original Propenſion. But amidſt the great 
Multiplicity of Ends or Goods, which form che various In- 
gredients of our Happineſs, we perceive an evident Grada- 
nion or Subordination, ſuited to that Gradation of Senſes, Poto- 
err and Paſſions, which prevails in our mixed and various 
ution, and to that aſcending Series of Connections, 

dbich open:upon us in the different Stages of our progreſſive 
TER 5 eie on Di ain e 


Stage, if Fic; 
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Ius the Goods of the Body, or of the external 
Eraiation'ef- Senſes, ſeem to hold the loweſt Rank in this Gra- 
Sent dation or Scale of Goods. Theſe we have in 
cdommon with the Brutes; and tho' many Men 
are brutiſh enough to purſue the Goods of the Body with a 
more than brutal Fury; yet when at any Time they come in 
Competition with Goods of an highea Order, the unanimous 
Verdict of Mankind, by giving the laſt the Preference, con- 
demns the firſt to the meaneſt Place. Goods conſilling in ex- 
terror ſocia]l Connections, as Fame, Fortune, Power, Civil Au- 
thority, ſeem to ſucceed next, and are chiefly valuable as the 
Means of procuring natural or moral Good, but principally 
the latter. Goods of the Intellect are {till ſuperior, as 7 afte, 
Knowledge, Memory, Judgment, &c. The bigheſt are moral 
Goods of the Mind, directly. and ultimately regarding. our- 
ſelves, as Command of the Appetites and Paſſuns, Prudence, 
Fortitude, Bentvolencr, &c. Theſe are the great Objects of 
our Purfuit, and the principal Ingredients of our Happineſs, 
Let us conſider each of them, as they riſe one above the other 
in this natural Series or Scale, and touch briefly on our Obli; 


82050 purſue tbem. V0 
HE Breyity of this Work will not permit us minutely to 
weigh the real or comparative Moment of the different Kinds 
of Gs, which offer themſelves to the Mind, or to; ſcruti- 
nize the particular Pleaſures, of which we are ſuſceptible 
either as to Intenſeneſs, or Duration, and the Enjoyment of 
which depends on Accidents rather than our own Attention 


Aid Induſtry. We ſhall therefore conſine ourſelves to the, Con- 


ſideration of ſuch Goods as lie properly within our own Sphere, 
and being the Objects of our Attention and Cate, fall within 
the Verge of Dh. 


Geeds of the 1 nost of the Body are Health, Strength, Agi- 


Body. lity,' Hardineſs, and Patience of Change, AMeatneſs 


Good Healts, 
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y ſerene and unruffled by violent Paſſions, and un- 
nee fubdued by intenſe and conſtant Labours, whick 
So greatly impair, and gradually deſtroy, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitu- 

tions. | 1432 % 32 
wy "STRENGTH, Agility, Hardineſs, and Patience of. {1 4 
bli⸗ Change, ſuppoſe Health, and are unattainable with- Sregtb, 
00 out it; but they imply ſomething more, and are Kilg, o 
10 , neceſſary to guard it, to give us the perfect Uſe of 
nds Life and Limbs, and to ſecure us againſt many otherwiſe un- 
ull- r koidable Ilis. The Exerciſe of the neceſſary manual, and of 
ible moſt of the elegant, Arts of Life, depends on Strength 
,of and Agility of Body; perſonal Dangers, private and public 
n Dangers, the Demands of our Friends, our Families and 
NA Country, require them; they are neceſlary in War, and orna- 
ter mental in Peace; fit for the Employment of a Country and a 
bin Town Life, and they exalt the Entertainments ane EO 
i(t Diverſions of both. They are chiefly obtained How attain- 
{gt by moderate and regular Exerciſe. _ x 
neſs Fw are ſo much raiſed above Want and De- 5 
Us pendence, or ſo exempted from Buſineſs and Patience of 
Br Care, as not to be often expoſed to Inequalities nge. 

WS, and Changes of Diet, Exerciſe, Air, Climate, ; 
Or and other Irregularities. Now what can be ſo effectual 
to to ſecure one againſt the Miſchiefs ariſing from ſuch un- 
oe avoidable Alterations, as Hardineſs, and a certain Verſatility 
FOG of Conſtitution, which can bear extraordinary Labours, and 
A7 ſubmit to great Changes, without any ſenſiblte 
gt Uneaſineſs or bad Conſequences. This is beſt - Howattain- 
Qs attained, not by an over-great Delicacy and ed. 

ys minute Attention to Forms, or by an invariable 

75 Regularity in Diet, Hours, and Way of Living, but rather 
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by a bold and diſcreet Latitude of Regimen, Beſides, De- 
viations from eſtabliſhed Rules and Forms of Living, if kept 
within the Bounds of Sobriety and Reaſon, are friendly to 
Thought and original Sentiment, animate the dull Scene of 
ordinary Life and Buſineſs, and agreeably ſtir the Paffions, 
which ſtagnate or breed ill Humour in the Calms of Life. 
NEArNESss, Cleanlineſs, and Decency, to which 
Nene,, we may add Dignity of Countenance, and De- 
Decenys Ne. meanour, ſeem to have ſomething refined and 
+947 1 - moral in them. At leaſt we generally eſteem 
them Tndications of an orderly, genteel, and well-governed 
Mind, conſcious of inward Worth, or the Reſpect due to 
one's Nature. Whereas Naffineſs Slovenlineſs, HAukward- 
neſs, and Iudecency, are ſhrewd Symptoms of ſomething mean, 
careleſs, and deficient, and betray. a Mind untaught, illiberal, 
unconfeicus of what is due to one's ſelf or to others. How much 
Cleanlineſs conduces to Health needs hardly to be mentioned; 
an how fieceſf it is to maintain one's Character and Rank 
in Life, aud to render us agreeable to others às well as to 
ourſelvesg is as evident. — There are certain Motions, Airs, 
and Geſtures, which become the human Countenance and 
Form aim which we perceive a Comelineſi, Openneſ, Sinpli 


cim, Eyderſuluiſs; and there are others, which, its our Senſe 


of Deceràm; "appear uncomely, difectell, di ſingenur us, and d. 


e e e bee py Nee, e ee e 
ward; quite unſuitable to the native Dighity of our Face 


and: Form. The e are in themſelves the moſt leafy, na- 
turall and commedibus, give one Boldneſs and Preſence of 
Mind, a modeſt Aſſurance, an Addreſs both aweful and allur- 
ing, they beſpeak Canaoir and Greathels ef Mind, raiſe the 
mot. agreeable Prejudices in one's Favour, render Society en- 
gaging command Reſpect, and often Love; and give Weight 
and Authority both in Converfation and Buſinefs; in fine, 
they are the Colouring of Virtue, "which ſhew it to the 
greateſt Advantage in whomſoever it is; and not only imi- 
tate, but in ſome Meaſure ſupply it where it is wanting. 
Whereas the laſt, vis. Rudeneſs,” Affeteution; Inderorum; and 
the like, have alt the contrary Effects; they are burdenſome 

do one's ſelf, a Diſhonour to our Nature, and 
* 888 a Nuiſance in Society. The former Qualities 


7 or Goods are beſt attained by a liberal Educa- 
tion, by preſetving a juſt Senſe of the Dignity 


of our Nature, by keeping the beſt and politeſt Com- 1 
pany, but above alf, by acquiring thoſe virtuous and enno- 
bling” Habits of Mind, which” are Deceney in © Perfection,” 
which will give an Air ef unaffected Grandeur, ani (pread? 
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a Taſtre+fruly engaging over the whole Form. and Deport- 


44 / 
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Fartune, Civil Authority, Power. nil bers e 
Tre fitſt has a two-fold Aſpect, as a Good Faur. 
pleaſant in itſelf, or gratifying to an original 


Paſſion, and then as expedient or uſeful towards a farther. 


End. Honour from the Wiſe and Good, on the Account 
of a virtuous Conduct, is regaling to a good Man; for then 


his Heart re-echoes to the grateful Sound. There ate few: 


quite indifferent, even to the Commendation of the Vulgar. 
Though we cannot approve that Conduct which proceeds en 
tirely from this Principle, and not from good Affection or 


Love of the Conduct itſelf, yet as it is often a Guard and 


additional Motive to Virtue in Creatures imperfect as we. ate, 
and often diſtracted by interfering Paſſions, it might he dan 
gerous to ſuppreſs it altogether, however wiſe it maybe to 
reſtrain it within due Bounds, and however laudable to uſe 
it only as a Scaffolding to our Virtue, which may be taken 


down When that glorious Structure is. finiſhed,, but hardly till. 


then. To purſue Fame for itſelf, is innocent; te — 
only, as an Auxiliary to Virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly, as 
an Engine of. public. Uſefulneſs, is ſtill, more noble, andbigh+, 
ly Praiſe-worthy. For though the Opinion and Breath of 
Men are tranſient and fading Things, often obtained, with 
out Merit, and loft, without Cauſe; yet as our Buſineſteis 
with Men, and as our Capacity of ſerving them is genetally/ 
increaſed in Proportion to their Eſteem of us, .thexefore, ſound; 
and well-eſtabliſhed moral Applauſe may, and will be, modeſt - 
ly, not oſtentatiouſly, ſought after by the G; not in- 
deed as a ſolitary refined — of Luxury, but as a public - 
and proper Inſtrument to ſerve and bleſs Mankind. At the 
ſame Time they will learn to deſpiſe that Reputation which is 


founded on Rank, Fortune, and any other Circumſtances - 


or Accompliſhments that are foreign to real Merit, or to 
uſeful Services done to otkers, and think that Praiſe of little 
Avail which is purchaſed without Deſert, and beſtowed with- 
out Judgment. 3 | 1 Pas, 7 d tarorly 
FoR TUNE, Power, and Civil Authority, or what- 

ever is called Influence and Weight among Fortune, 
Mankind, are Goods of the ſecond Diviſion, that Power, Sc. 
is, valuable and purſuable only as they are eng 
uſeſul, or as Means to a farther End, viz. procuring or 


pfeſerving the immediate 190 of Enjoyment or Hap- 
e 6 4 pineſs 
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_ -Pincſs, £0 Qurielyes oxFiothers 4 Therefore to dovecſuch Gods 
on their -own./ Account, and to purſue: them as Budi, not 
e Enjoyment, muſt be highly prepoſterous and 
„Abſurd. There can be no Meaſure, | no Limit to ſuch 
„Furſuit; all muſt be Whim, Caprice, Extravagance. Ac- 
cordingly ſuch, Appetites, unlike all the natural ones, are in- 
oreaſed by Poſſeſſion, and whetted by Enjoyment. They are 
always. precarious, and never without Fears, becauſe the Ob- 
zects lie without one's ſelf; they are ſeldom without Sorrow 
and Vexation, becauſe no Acceſſion of Wealth or Power can 
aer them. But if thoſe Goods are conſidered only as the 
Mos 4: M.latetials or Means of private or- public Hap- 
ew ty pineſs, then the ſame Obligations: which bind 
Suſſuable, us to purſue the latter, bind us likewiſe to 
3 PE : purſue the former. We may, and no doubt 
we ought, to ſeek ſuch a Meaſure of Wealth as is. neceſfary 
to ſupply all our real Wants, to raiſe us above ſervile De. 
pendence, and provide us with ſuch Conveniencies as are 
ſuited to our Rank and Condition in Life. To be regard- 
Jeſs of this. Meaſure of Wealth, is to expoſe ourſelves to all 
the Femptations of Poverty and Corruption, to forfeit our 
natural Independency and Freedom, to degrade, and conſe- 
ntly to render the Rank we hold, and the Character we 
ae Rafe uſeleſs, if not contemptible. When theſe 
nh Ends are ſecured, we / ought; not to murmur on re- 
3 that we 1 no more; yet We are not ſecluded by 
an Wligation, moral or divine, from ſeeking more, in or- 
1 * gwe us that happieſt and moſt God- like of all Powers, 
e e of doing. Good. A ſupine Indolence in this Reſpect 
18. Fog abſurd. and criminal; z aſurd, as it robs us of an in- 
exhauſted Fund of the moſt refined and durable Enjoyments; 
criminal, as it renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the Society to 
Which we belong. That Purſuit of Wealth which goes 
t beyond the former End, vu. the obtaining 
8 beate. e the Neceſſaries, or ſuch Toneniancdas of Life, 
1 e as in the Eſtimation of Reaſon, not of Va- 
« _ or Paſſion, are ſuited to our Rank and Condition, 
& and yet is not directed to the latter, viz. the doing Good, 
« is what we call AvaRics.” And « thats Purſuit of 
I & Power, which, after ſecuring. one's: ſelf, i. e. 
Artbition. „ attained the proper Independence and Li- 
- 4 berty of a rational ſocial Creature, is not 
e directed to the Good of others, is what we call An- 
<< bition, or, the Laßt F Pawer,”' To what Extent the 
. Tic Meaſures of Virtue will allow us to ute Ruther 
ealth 3 
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;\Wealthy or Power, and Civil Authority; is netiperhaps>peli- 
ble preciſely to determine. Phat muſt 'be leſt fo Prudetite, 
andi the peculiar Character, Conditiong ahd other Cireum- 
ſtances of ech Man. Only thus far a Limit may bes ſet, 
that the Purſuit: of either muſt encroach up6h nd other Duty 


or Obligation which we owe to ourſelves, to Society; dr to 


its Parent and Head. The ſame Reaſoning is to be applied 


to Power as to Health, It is only valuable as an Inſtrument 


of our own Security, and of the free Enjoyment of *thbſe 


original Goods it may, and often does, adminiſter to us, and 


as an Engine of more extenſive Happineſs to bur Friends, 


our Country, and Mankind. In this Degree it may, and 


unleſs a greater Good forbids it, ought to be ſought after ; 

and when it is either offered to us, or may be obtained, con- 

ſiſtently with a good Conſcience, it would be criminal to de- 

cline it, and a ſelfiſh Indolence to neglect the neceffary Means 
EM: Tha) J 13i& iq gut OS 


of acquiring at. | N e | 3 Se G 
Now the beſt, and indeed the only Way too 
obtain a ſolid and laſting Fame, is an uniform How Fame 


inflexible Courſe of Virtue, the employing one's — over 1 
Ability and Wealth in ſupplying the Wants, and 4 tained. 
uſing one's Power in promoting or ſecuring'the' 
- Happineſs, the Rights and Liberties of Mankind, joined tot 

univerſal / Affability and  Politeneſs of Manners. And urely 
one will not miſtake the Matter much, who'thinkstheiſame 
OCourſe conducive to the acquiring greater Acceſſions both of 
Mealth and Power; eſpecially if he adds to thoſe Qualifiga- 


1 
enter 
LS In 


tions a vigorous: Induſtry, a conſtant Attention to the Charac- 
ters and Wants of Men, to the ConjunQures of Times, and 
continually- varying Genius of Affairs, and a ſteady intrepid 


HFHoneſty, that will neither yield to the Allurements, nor be over- 


awed with the Ferrors of that corrupt and corrupting Scene in 
which we live. We have ſometimes heard indeed of other 


Was and Means, as Fraud, Diſſimulation, Servility, and 
Pre ſtitution, and the like ignoble Arts, by which the Men of 


the World (as they are called, ſhrewd Politicians, and Men of 
Addreſs!) amaſs Wealth, and procure Power: But as we want 


rather to form a Man of Virtue, an honeſt, contented, happy 
Man, we leave to the Men of the World their own Ways, 
andi permit them unenvied, and unimitated by us, to reap the 


Fruit of their Doings. 


Tn next Species of Objects in the Scale of Goods of the 


Good, are the Goods of the Intelle, as Know- Tell. 
edge, Memory, Judgment, Taſte, Sagacity, Docin: 


len, and Whatever elſe we call inellectial Virtues, Let us 
s | conſider 
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ctth{ider-them-a little, and the cars as well as Gbiigutiont to 
tMnptove then,! is pom 51 123904 lo 222dimu}y 
is 22031 As Han is a: ratianal Creature, capable of 


Noir Mos: knowing the Differences of Fhings and At- 


ments. \ tions —as he not only ſees and feels what is 
en preſent, but remembers what is paſt, and often 
foreſees vrhat is future; — as he advances, from ſmall Begin- 
ings, by flow Degrees, and with much Labour and Diffi- 
only; to Knowledge and Experience :—As his Opinions ſway 
aſhons,—as his Paſſions influence his Conduct, —and as 
his Conduct draws Conſequences after it, which extend not only 
to the preſent; but to the future Time, and therefore is the 
principal Source of his Happineſs or Miſery, it is evident, that 
he is formed for intellectual Improvements, and that it muſt be 
of the utmoſt Conſequence for him to improve and cultivate 
his intellectual Powers, on which thoſe Opinions, thoſe Paſ- 
ſions, and that Conduct depend s. : 

2 1919) -BuT' beſides:the future Conſequences and Mo- 
De Faa- ment of improving our intellectual Powers, 
fures they their immediate Exerciſe on their proper Ob- 
jects yields the moſt rational and refined Plea- 


| Prey „ | ures. Knowledge and a right Tafte in the Arts 
2e. of Imitation and Deſign, as Poetry, Painting, 


Sculpture, Mufic, Architecture, afford not only 
ang innocent, but a moſt fenfible and ſublime Entertain- 
ment. By theſe the Underſtanding is inſtructed in ancient 


and modern Life, the Hiſtory of Men and Things, the 


Energies and Effects of the Paffions; the Conſequences of 
Virtue and Vice; by theſe the Imagination is at once enter - 
tained and nouriſhed with the Beauties of Nature and Art, 
lighted up and ſpread out with the Novelty, Grandeur, and 
Harmony of the Univerſe; and in fine, the Paſſions: are 
agreeably rouzed, and ſuitably engaged by the greateſt and 
moſt intereſting Objects that can fill the human Mind. He 


who has a Taſte formed to theſe ingenious Delights, and 


Plenty of Materials to gratify it, can never want the moſt 
agreeable Exerciſe and Entertainment, nor once have Reaſon 
to make that faſhionable Complaint of the Tediouſneſs: of 
Time. Nor can he want a proper Subject for the Diſci- 
pline and Improvement of his Heart. For being daily con- 
verſant with Beauty, Order, and Defign, in inferior Subjects, 


he bids fair for growing in due Time an Admiter off, what 


is fair and well proportioned in the Conduct of Life, and 

the Order of Society, which is only Order and Deſign ex- 
efalt7115qyu! DESO) & Dis ; D20INKKE©) Ak (25,123 erted 's 
Eid. PRINY. Sinic. Confuc, Lib. I. F. 3, 4, Kc. 
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Laws; to explain by theſe its manifold Pha»; 
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erted in their higheſt Subject. He: will learn to. transfebi be 
Numbers of Poetry to the Harmony of the Mind, andqof 
welle governed Paſſions; and from admiring /the Virtues of 
others in moral Paintings, come to approve and iĩmitate them 
himſelf. Therefore to cultivate a »&ue: and correct: Taftry 
muſt be both our Intereſt and our Diuy, when the Circum- 
ſtances of our Station give Leiſure and Opportunity fbr itʒ und: 
when the doing it is not inconſiſtent with our higher Obliga- 
tions or Engagements to Society and Mankind. 

Ir is beſt attaĩned by reading the beſt Books,, 


where g2od Senſe has more the Aſcendant than [How within! 


Learning; and which retain more to Practice than . 
to Speculation; by ſtudying the beſt, Models, ie. 
thoſe which profeſs to imitate Nature moſt, and approach the 
neareſt to it, and by converſing with Mien of the maſt refined 
Taſte, and the greateſt Experience in Life. 

As to the other mtellegtual Gods, what a bis 2002! 
Fund of Entertainment muſt it be to inveſi- Moment of 
gate the Truth and various Relations of Things, ee 
toctrace the Operations of Nature to general ., plow, 


\ 


nomena; to underſtand that Order by Which the Univerſe; 
is upheld} and that Oeconomy by which it is governed; to 


be acquainted; with the human Mind, the Connections, Sub- 

ordinations, and Uſes of its Powers, and to mark their Energy 
in Dife! How agreeable to the ingenious Enquirer, to ob-. 
ſerie the manifold Relations and Combinations of indiui- 
dual Minds in Society, to diſcern the Cauſes why they flou- 
riſh or decay, and from thence to aſcend, through the vaſt 
Scale of Beings, to that general Mind which preſides over all, 
and operates unſeen in every Pur and in every Age, 
through the whole Compaſs and Progreſſion of Nature lo De 
vated to ſuch Entertainments as theſe, the Caniamplatiut have 
abandoned every other Pleaſure, retired from the Body, ſo 


to ſpeak, and ſequeſtered themſelves from focial Intereourſe; 


for theſe the Buſy have often preferred to the Hurry and Din 
of Life, the calm Retreats of Contemplation; for theſe, 
when onde they came to: taſte them, even the Gay and Jo- 


luptusus have thrown up the lawleſs Purſuits of Semſe and 


Appetite, and acknowledged theſe mental 1 to be 
the moſt fined; and indeed the only Euxury. Beſides, by a 


juſt and large Knowledge of Nature, we recognize the 


Perfections of its Author; and thus Piety, and all thoſe pious 


Affections Which depend on juſt Sentiments of his Character, 


are zwakened and confirmed ; and a thouſand ſuperſtitious 
A ie 53 Todd oi ne 0A MT © Bn, 
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Fears, that ariſe fröm partial Views of his Nature and Works, 
wilt of courſe be excluded. An extenſive Proſpect of hu- 
man Eife, and of the Periods and Revolutions of human 
Things, will conduce much to the giving à certain Great 
nefs of Mind, and a noble Contempt to thofe little Compe. 
titions about Power, Honour, and Wealth, which 4furb 
Aid dite the Bulk of Mankind; and promote a calm Indu- 
fance of thoſe Inconveniencies and Ills that are the common 
Appendages of Humanity. Add to all, that a juſt Know- 


| ledge of human Nature, and of thoſe Hinges upon which 


the Buſineſs and Fortunes of Men turn, will prevent our 
thinking either too highly, or too meanly of our Fellow. 
Creatures, give no ſmall Scope to the Exerciſe of Friendſhip, 


Confidence and Good- will, and, at the fame Time, brace the 


Mind with a proper Caution and Diſtruſt, thoſe Nerves of 
Prudence, and give a greater Maſtery in the Conduct of pri- 
vate às well as public Life. Therefore, by cultivating our 
Intellectual Abilities, we ſhall beſt promote and ſecure” our 
Intereſt, and be qualified for acting our Part in Society with 
more Hondur to ourſelves, as well as Advantage to Mankind; 
Confequentiy to improve them to the utmoſt of our Power is 
6ar” Duty; they are Talents committed to us by the Al- 
mighty Head of Society, and we are accountable to him fot 
the Uſe of them. But be it remembered withal, that how en- 
gaging ſoever the Muſes and Graces ate, they are chiefly va- 
Juable, as they are Handmaids to uſher in and ſet off the 
Moral Virtues, from whoſe Service if they are ever divorced, 
w become Retainers to the meaner Paſſions, Panders to Vice, 
and 


convert Men (if we may uſe the Expreſſion) into a refined 


Tux Intellectual Virtues are beſt improved by 
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4 0 kaun accurate and impartial Obſervation, extenſive 


Neading, and unconfined Converſe with Men of 
all Characters, eſpecially with thoſe who, to private Study, 
have joined the wideſt Acquaintance with the World, and 
greateſt Practice in Affairs; but above all, by being much in the 


World, and having large Dealings with Mankind. Such Op- 


portunities contribute much to diveſt one of Prejudices and 4 


ſervile Attachment to crude Syſtems, to open one's Views, and 
to give that Experience on which the moſt ufeful, becauſe the 


moſt practical Knowledge is built, and from which the ſureſt 
Maxims for the Conduct of Life arè deduceecc 
5 THE higheſt Goods which enter into the 
Moral Goods, Compoſition of Human Happineſs are Moral 
Goods of the Mind, directly and ultimately re- 
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incomplete without them, yet they weigh but little in the 
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rding ourſelyes as Command) of the, Appetites. and Paſſions, 
Prudence and Caution, Magęnanimity,  Fortuude, Hunulty, Love 
af 855 Love of God, Reſignationy and the like:: Theſe dub- 
ime Goods are Goods by Way of Eminence, Goods ,recom- 
mended and enforced by the moſt; intimate and aweful genſe and 
Conſciouſneſs of our Nee Goods that conftitute the Quize 
teſſence, the very Temper of Happineſs, that Form and Com- 
plexion of Soul which renders us approveable and lovely in the 
Sight of God; Goods, in fine, which are the Elements of all 
our future Perfection and Felicity. +4: rat To-Sch41 

Most of the other Goods we have conſideresd, ++ 


depend partly on ourſelves, and partly on Ac Their; M. 


cidents which we can neither foreſee nor pre- wi 
vent, and reſult from Cauſes which we cannot 
influence or alter. They are ſuch Goods as we may, poſſeſs 
To- day and loſe To morrow, and which require a Felicity, of 
Conſtitution, and Talents, to attain them in full Vigour and 
Perfection, and a Felicity of Conjunctures to ſecure the Poſs 
ſeſhon of them. Therefore did our Happineſs depend alto- 
ether or | chiefly. on ſuch tranſitory and precarious Foſſeſy 

ions, it were itſelf moſt precarious, and the higheſt Folly to 
be, anxious about it. — But though Creatures, conſtituted, as 
bs are, cannot be indifferent about ſuch Goods, .and muſk 
er in ſome Degree, and conſequently have our Happineſs, 


Scale, when, compared with Moral Goods. By the benervor 
lent Conſtitution of our Nature theſe are placed within the 
Sphere. of our Activity, ſo. that no Man can be deſtitute of 

them unleſs he is firſt wanting to himſelf. Some of the 
wiſeſt and beſt of Mankind have wanted moſt of the former 
Goods, and all the external Kind, and felt moſt of the op- 
poſite Ills, ſuch at leaſt as ariſe from without; yet by poſ- 
ſeſſing the latter, viz. the Moral Goods, have declared they 
were bappy, and to the Conviction of the moſt impartial Ob- 
ſervers have, appeared happy. The worſt of Men have been 
ſurrounded with, every outward Good and Advantage of For- 
tune, and have poſſeſſed great Parts; yet for Want of Moral 
Rectitude, have been, and have confeſſed themſelves, noto- 


_ riouſly. and; exquiſitely miſerable. The Exerciſe of V irtue 


has ſupported its Votaries, and made them exult in the Midſt 
. Tortures almoſt intolerable; nay, how often has ſome. falſe 
Form or Shadow of it ſuſtained; even the greateſt, Villains * 
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and Bigots under the ſame Preſſures! But no external Goods, 
nd Goods of Fortune have been able to alleviate the Agomies 
o expel the Fears of . rr rar; conſcious of theldeſerved 
Hatred and Reproach of Mankind, and the juſt Diſpleaſurt 
of Almighty God. The other Senſes and Capacities of En- 
joyment are gratified when they obtain their reſpective Ob. 
jects, and the Happineſs of the correſpondent Paſſions de. 
ponds on their Succeſs: in their ſeveral Purſuits. Fhus the 
Bewe of Honour, of Pleafure, of Power, and the like, are 
fatisfied only when they obtain the deſired Honour, Pleaſure, 
or Power: When they fail of attaining theſe, they are diſap- 
pointed, and Diſappointment gives Diſguſt. But Moral Good 
is: of ſo ſingular and ſublime a Nature, that when the Mind 


is in Purſuit of it, though it ſhould prove unſucceſsful in its 


Aims, it can reſt in the Conduct without repining, with- 
out being dejected at the ill Succeſs; nay, the Pleaſure attend- 
ing; the Conſciouſneſs of upright Aims and generous Efforts 
abſorbs: the Diſappointment, and makes inferior Ends diſap- 
pear ascof no Amount in the great Aggregate and Surpluſage of 
Good that remains. So that though Human Happineſs, in 
the preſent State, conſiſts of many ſeparate and little Rivulets, 
whick*muft often be left dry in the perpetual Flux und Reflux 
of Human Things, yet the main Stream, with which thoſe 
leſſat ones do generally communicate, flows from within, 
from the Heart of Man, and, if this be ſound and clear, 
rolls on through Life with a ſtrong and equal Current. 
Vet as many ſmall Articles make up a pretty large Sum, and 
avithoſe inferior Goods which enter into the Account, as 
Health; Fame,” Fortune, and the like, are often, even after 
ounaitmoft Care, unattainable, or at leaſt precarious, it is evi- 
dently of the utmoſt Conſequence to be prepared againſt the 
Want or Loſs of them, by having our Defires moderate, and 
our Paſſions under due Command. And let it be remem- 
bered, that it is not only, of great Importance to our Eaſe and 
Security againſt Ill, but one of the higheſt Improvements of 
Virtue, to contemn thoſe Things, the Contempt of whith'is | 
truly great and heroic, and to place our Happineſs chiefty 


in thoſe virtuous Exerciſes and Affections whieh ariſe ffom 


a pure and well -difpoſed Mind; -an-Happinefs"which'fie' Cen- 
dition of Liſe can exclude, no Change of Fortune interrupt 
or deſtroy. This will arm and fortify the Mind ageinſt the 
Want of thoſe inferior Goods, and againſt thoſe/Pains whieh-* 
reſult to the Generality of Mankind from the cotitrary 
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ods, K "the: preſent, Condition of Human Life is 0 bas 
mes wonderfully chequered with Good and All, and Te mid 
ved 25 0 Height of Station, no Affſuence of For- £914/9n.of., 
ſlurs tune can abſolutely inſure the Good or ſecure 7 q. 
En. againſt the Ill, it is evident that a great Part of * e 0 
Ob. the Comfort and Serenity of Life muſt lie in hav- +: tue. 
de. ing our Minds duly affected with Regard to bot, 
the i. e. rightly attempered to the Loſs of one and the Sufferanoe 


are of the other. For it is certain that outward Calamities derĩve 


ure, their chief Malignity and Preſſure from the inward Di@ofitions 
ſap- with which we receive them. By managing theſe right, we 
300d may greatly abate that Malignity and Preſſure, and conſequently; 
ind diminiſh the Number, and weaken the Moment of the IIls of 
its Life, if we ſhould. not have it in our Power to obtain a large 
ich- Share of its Goods. There are ' particularly three Virtues: 
nd- which go to the forming this right Temper towards Ill, and 
"Its which are of ſingular Efficacy, if not totally to remove, yet 
ap- wonderfully to alleviate the Calamities of Life. Theſe are For- 
of titude, or Patience, Humility, and Ręſignation. Let us conſider 
in them a little, and the Effects they produce. on 3874 p00 
ts, ForTITUDE' is that calm and ſteady Habit o, 
ux Mind, which either moderates our Fears, and Fartimde. 
oſe enables us bravely to encounter the Proſpect o 
in, 11; or renders the Mind ſerene and invincible under its im- 
ar; mediate Preſſure. It lies equally diſtant” from Raſhneſs and 
it. Cowardice; and though: it, does not hinder us from ſeeling, 
nd et prevents our complaining or ſhrinking under the Stroke. 
as It always includes a generous Contempt of, or at leaſt a noble 
er” _ Syperiority-to, [thoſe precarious Goods of which we can infure 
712 neither the Poſſeſſion nor Continuance. The Man therefore 
he who poſſeſſes this Virtue in this ample Senſe of it, ſtands upon 
ud an Eminence, and ſees human Things below: him; the Tem- 
n= peſt indeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and collected 
1d againſt ĩt upon the Baſis of conſcious Virtue, which the ſevereſt 
of Storms can ſeldom ſhake, and never overthrow. '.. 
ig -HomaTy is another Virtue of high Rank ang 

7 Dignity, though often miſtaken by proud Mortals Humility. 
m for Meanneſs and Puſillanimity. It is oppoſed to 261174 
120 Prige, Which commonly includes in it à falſe or over- rated 
„ Eſtimation of our own Merit, an Aſcription of it to ourſelves 
el as its Only-and., original Cauſe, an undue Compariſon. of our- 
h. felres{withiothers,/ and, in Conſequence of that ſuppoſed Su- 
75 perioritwo an arrogant Preference of ourſelves, and a ſu- 
09 percilious Contempt of them. Humility, on the other Hand, 
1230 ſeems to denote that modeſt and ingenuous Temper of 
8 A hz Mind, 
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Mind, which ariſes from a juſt and equal Eſtimate of out 
own Advantages compared with thoſe of 6thefs, and from a 
Senſe of our deriving all originally from the. Author of our i 
Being. Its ordinary Attendants are Mlildneſs, a gentle For- 


bearance, and an eaſy unaſſuming Humanity with Regard to 0 
the Imperfections and Faults of others; Virtues rare indeed, 15 


but of the faireſt Complexion, the proper Offspring of ſo love- 
ly a Parent, the beſt Ornaments of ſuch imperfect Creatures l 


as we are, precious in the Sight of God, and which ſweetly th 
allure the Hearts of Men.—This Virtue was not altogether he 
unknown to the more ſober Moraliſts among the Ancients, . 
who place Submiſſio Animi among the Train of V irtues; but 6 
it is taught in its higheſt Perfection, and enforced by the great- C 
eſt Example and the ſtrongeſt Motives in the Chriſtian Reli- 1 
gion, which recommends and exalts this, as well as every A 
other Moral and Divine Virtue, beyond every other Syſlem a 
of Religion and Philoſophy that ever appeared in the Worlo; 1 
and teaches us throughout the whole of it to refer every ta 
Virtue and every Endowment to their original Source, the Fa- be 
ther of Lights, from whom deſcends every good and perfect Gift, i 
Humility is a Virtue which highly adorns the Character in as 
which it reſides, and ſets off every other Virtue ; it is an ad- IL 
mirable Ingredient of a contented Mind, and an excellent Se- of 
curity againſt many of thoſe Ills in Life, which are moſt ſen- B 
ſibly felt by People of a delicate Nature. To be perſuaded of 60 
this, we need only remember how many of our Uneaſineſſes =! 
ariſe from the Mortifications of our Pride how almoſt "3 
every Ill we ſuffer, and all the Oppoſition we meet with, is : 
aggravated and ſharpened by the Reflection on our imaginary 60 
Merit, or how little we deſerved thoſe Ills, and how much we ar 
were entitled ta the oppoſite Goods. Whereas, a ſober denſe H 
of what we are and whoſe we are, · and a Conſciouſneſs how. he 
far ſhort our Virtue is of that Standard of Perfection to which ol 
we ought to aſpire, will blunt the Edge of Injuries and Aſ- 7 
fronts, and make us ſit down contented with our Share of the af 
Goods, and eaſy under the Ills of Life, which this quick- the 
ſighted, unaſſuming Virtue will teach us often to trace to our ed 
own Miſconduct, and conſequently to interpret as the juſt and Ez 
wholeſome CorreCtion of Heaven. tiv 
Res1GNATION is that mild and heroic Temper thi 
Reſgnation. of Mind, which ariſes from a Senſe of an in- Id. 
finitely wiſe and good Providence, and enables Hi 
one to acquieſce, with a cordial Affection, in its juſt Appoint- 5 
ments. This Virtue has ſomething very peculiar in its Na- 


ture, and ſublime in its Efficacy. For it teaches us to * 
A ; - 5 


another and more proper Place. 
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In not only with Patience and as being unavoidable; hut it 


transforms, as it were, Ill into Good, by leading us t con- 


ſider it and every Event that has the leaſt Appearancecof- Il, 
as a Divine Diſpenſation, a wiſe and benevolent Tempera 
ment of Things, ſubſervient to Univerſal Good, and of 
courſe, including that of every Individual, eſpecially of ſuelʒ 
as calmy ffoop to it. In this Light, the Adminiſtration it«i 
ſelf, nay every Act of it, becomes an Object of Affection, 


the Evil diſappears, or is converted into a Balm which botn 


heals and nouriſheth the Mind. For, though the firſt une. 


pected Acceſs of Ill may ſurpriſe the Soul into Grief, yet that 


Grief, when the Mind calmly reviews its Object, changes into 


Contentment, and is by Degrees exalted into Veneratien and 


a divine Compoſure. Our private Will is loſt in that of tlie 
Almighty, and our Security againſt every real Ill reſts on the 
ſame Bottom as the Throne of him who lives and reigns for 
ever. He, therefore, who is provided with ſuch dur, 
taken, if we may ſay ſo, from the Armoury of Heaven; _ 
be Proof againſt the ſharpeſt Arrows of Fortune, and: defy; the” 
Impotence of human Malice; and though he cannot be ſecure: 
againſt thoſe'Hls which are the ordinary Appendages of Mans 
Lot, yet may poſſeſs that quiet contented Mind which takes 
off their Pungency, and is next to an Exemption from tiiem. 
But we can only touch on theſe Things; a fuller Detail of our 
Obligations to cultivate and purſue theſe Moral Goods of the 


« 


Mind, and the beſt Method of doing it, muſt be reſerved to 


21/1, 2891 mon Shins 
BEFoRE we finiſh” this Section, it may be ft I 719 
to obſerre, that as the Deity is the ſupreme: Chi Gel 
and inexhauſted Source of Good, on whom eee 
Happineſs of the whole Creation depends; as e, 
he is the Higheſt Object in Nature, and t ge 
1 proportioned to the Iutellectual nnd 
Meral Powers of the Mind, in whom they ultimately reſt 
and find their moſt perfect Exerciſe and Completion, he is 
therefore termed the cher Goop of Man, .0BJECTIVELY 
confidered. And Virtue, or the proportioned and vigorous 
Exercife of the ſeveral Powers and Affections on their feſpec- 
tive Objects, as above deſcril el, is, in the Schools, 
the CIE F Goon, FORMALLY: conſidered, or its FORMAL 
Idea, being the inward Temper and native Conſtitution of 
un a Bipineſs. e e oy As eee e 5 
er the Detail we have gone through, the following 
Cdrollaries may be deduce e. 
N ane 
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| Firſt, Ir is evident that the Happineſs of ſuch 
Corollarics. a Progreſſrue Creature as Man can never be at 


a ſtand, or continue a fixed, invariable Thing. 
His finite Nature, let it riſe ever ſo high, admits ſtill higher 
Degrees of Improvement and Perfection. And his Progreſ- 
ſion in Improvement, or Virtue, always makes Way for a 
Progreſſion in Happineſs. So that no poſſible Point can be 
aſſigned in any Period of his Exiſtence in which he is per- 
fectly happy, that is, ſo happy as to exclude higher Degrees 
of Happineſs. All his Perfection is only Comparative. 2. It 


appears that many Things muſt conſpire to complete the 


Happineſs of ſo various a Creature as Man, ſubject to ſo many 
Wants, and ſuſceptible of ſuch different Pleaſures. 3. As his 
Capacities of Pleaſure cannot be all gratified at the ſame Time, 
and muſt often interfere with each other in ſuch a precarious 
and fleeting State as Human Life, or be frequently diſappointed, 
perfect Happineſs, i. e. the undiſturbed Enjoyment of the ſe- 
veral Pleaſures of which we are capable, is unattainable in our 
preſent State. 4. That State is moſt to be ſought after, in 
which the feweſt Competitions and Diſappointments can hap- 
pen, which leaſt of all impairs any Senſe of: Pleaſure, and 
opens an inexhauſted Source of the moſt refined and laſting 
Enjoyments. 5. That State which is attended with all thoſe 
Advantages, is a State or Courſe of Virtue. 6. THEREFORE, 
a State of Virtue, in which the Moral Goods of the Mind are 
attained, is the HAPPIEST STATE. | 


SECT. III. Duties to Society. 
CHAP, IT 
Filial and Fraternal Duty. 


S we have followed the Order of Nature in tracing the 
Hiſtory of Man, and thoſe Duties which he owes to 
himſelf, it ſeems reaſonable to take the ſame Method with 
thoſe he owes to SOCIETY, which conſtitute the ſecond Claſs 
of his Obligations. | | | | 
His Parents are among the earlieſt Objects 
of his Attention, he becomes ſooneſt acquaint- 
ed with them, repoſes a peculiar Confidence 
in them, and ſeems to regard them way ; 
\ 


Connection 
of Parents. 


cordi! 
next 


. 
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fond Affection, the early Prognoſtics of. his future Piety and 


Gratitude, Thus does Nature dictate the firſt Lines of filial 


Duty, even before a juſt Senſe of the Connection is formed. 
But when the Child is grown up, and has attained to ſuch a 


Degree of Underſtanding, as to comprehend the Moral De, 


and be ſenſible of the Obligations he is under to his Parents ; 
when he looks back on their tender and diſintereſted Affection, 
their inceſſant Cares and Labours in nurſing, educating and 


providing for him, during that State in which he had nei- 


ther Prudence nor Strength to care and provide for him- 

ſelf, he muſt be conſcious that he owes to them theſe pe; 

culiar Duties. | 
To reverence and honour them as the Inſtru- 

ments of Nature in introducing him to Life, and Duties 10 

to that State of Comfort and Happineſs which Parent. 

he enjoys; and therefore to eſteem and imitate 


their good. Qualities, to. alleviate and bear with, and ſpread, 


as much as poſſible, a decent Veil over their Faults and Weak- 
neſſes. | | 

2. To be highly grateful to them for thoſe Favours which 
it can hardly ever be in his Power fully to repay ; to ſhew this 
Gratitude by a ftrict Attention to their Wants, and a ſoli- 
citous Care to ſupply them; by a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, eſpecially by paying great Re- 
gard to it in the Choice of a Wife, and of an Occupation; by 
yielding to, rather than peeviſhly contending with their Hu- 
mours, as remembring how oft they have been perſecuted 
by his; and in fine, by ſoothing their Cares, lightening their 
dorrows, ſupporting the Infirmities of Age, and making the 
Remainder of their Life as comfortable and joyful as poſſible. 
o pay theſe Honours and make theſs Returns is, ac- 
cording to Plato, to pay the oldeſt, beſt, and greateſt of Debts, 
next to thoſe we owe to our ſupreme and common Parent. 


They are founded in our Nature, and agreeable to the moſt 


fundamental Laws of Gratitude, Honour, Fuſtice, Natural 
feftion and Piety, which are interwoven with our very Con- 
ſtitntion; nor can we be deficient in them without caſting off 
that Nature, and contradicting thoſe Laws. POE 
As his Brethren and Siſters are the next with _ | 
whom the Creature forms a Social and Moral Con- Duties to 
neftion, to them he owes a Fraternal Regard; 7 _ 17 
and with them ought he to enter into a ſtrict“ MO 
League of Friendſhip," mutual Sympathy, Advice, 
Aſſiſtance, and a generous Intercourſe of kind Offices, re- 
membering their Relation to common Parents, and that Bro- 
Eo X 2 therhood 
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therhood of Nature, which unites them into a cloſer Commu- 
nity of Intereſt and Affection. | 9 


96 — 


CHAP It 


Concerning Marriage. 


| HEN Man arrives to a certain Ape, he 
Cormettion W becomes ſenſible of a peculiar Sympathy 
12 _ and Tendernefs towards the other Sex; the 
erden der. Charms of Beauty engage his Attention, and 
| call forth new and foſter Diſpoſitions than he has 
yet felt. The many amiable Qualities exhibited by a fair 
Outſide, or by the mild Allurement of Female Manners, 
or which the prejudiced Spectator without much Reaſoning 
fuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other Circumſtances, 
both natural and accidental, point his View and Affection 
to a particular Object, and of courſe contract that general 
rambling Regard, which was loſt and uſelefs among the 
- undiſtinguiſhed Croud, into a peculiar and permanent At- 
tachment to one Woman, which ordinarily terminates in 
_ moſt important, venerable, and delightful Connection in 
Le. : 
Tx State of the Brute Creation is very dif- 
The Grounds ferent from that of Human Creatures. The 
of = con. former are cloathed and generally armed by their 
3 Structure, eaſily find what is neceſſary to their 
5  Subſfiſtence, and ſoon attain their Vigour and 
Maturity; ſo that they need the Care and Aid of their Pa- 
rents but for a ſhort while; and therefore we ſee that Na- 
ture has aſſigned to them vagrant and tranſient Amouts. 
The Connection being purely Natura! and merely for 
- propagating and rearing their Offspring, no ſooner is that 
nd anſwered, than the Connection diſſolves of courſe. 
But the Human Race are of a more tender and defencelels 
Conſtitution; their Infancy and Non-age continue longer; 
they advance ſlowly to Strength of Body, and Maturity of 
Reaſon; they need conſtant Attention, and a long Series 0 
Cares and. Labours to train them up to Decency, Virtue, 
and the various Arts of Life. Nature has, therefore, pro- 
vided them with the moſt affectionate and anxious 3 


D urſe. 
celeſs 
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aid their Weakneſs, to ſupply their Wants, and to accom- 


pliſh them in thoſe neceſſary Arts, even their own Parents, 


on whom ſhe has devolved this mighty Charge, rendered 
agreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful of all Tyes, 
Parental Affection. But unleſs both concur in this grateful 
Taſk, and continue their joint Labours, till they have rear'd 


up and planted out their young Colony, it muſt become a Prey 


to every rude Invader, and the Purpoſe of Nature in the ori- 

inal Union of the Human Pair be defeated. Therefore our 
333 as well as Condition is an evident Indication, that 
the Human Sexes are deſtined for a more intimate, for a moral 
and laſting Union. It appears likewiſe, that the principal End 
of Marriage is not to propagate and nurſe up an Offspring, 
but to educate and form Minds for the great Duties and ex- 
tenſiye Deſtinations of Life. Society muſt be ſupplied from 
this original Nurſery with uſeful Members, and its faireſt Or- 
naments and Supports. But how ſhall the young Plants be 
guarded againſt the Inclemencies of the Air and Seaſons, cul- 
tivated and raiſed to Maturity, if Men, like Brutes, indulge 
to vagrant and promiſcuous Amours ? 

Trex Mind is apt to be diffipated in its Views, 
and Acts of Friendſhip and Humanity; unleſs Mora! Ends 
the former be directed to a particular Object, and Marriage. 
the latter employed in a particular a 
When Men once indulge to this Diſſipation, there is no ſtop - 
ping their Career, they grow inſenſible to Moral Attractions, 
and by obſtructing, or impairing, the decent and regular Exer- 
ciſe of the tender and generous Feelings of the human Heart, 
they in Time become unqualified for, or averſe to, the forming 
a Moral Union of Souls, which is the Cement of Society, and 
the Source of the pureſt domeſtic Joys. Whereas a rational, 


undepraved Love, and its fair Companion, Marriage, collect 


a Man's Views, guide his Heart to its proper Object, and by 
confining his Affection to that Object, do really enlarge its 
Influence and Uſe. Beſides, it is but too evident from the 
Conduct of Mankind, that the common Ties of Humanity are 
too feeble to engage and intereſt the Paſſions of the Generality 
in the Aﬀairs of Society. The Connections of Neighbour- 
hood, Acquaintance, and general Intercourſe, are too wide a 
Field of Action for many, and thoſe of a Public or Community 
are ſo for more, and in which they either care not, or know not 
how to exert themſelves. Therefore Nature, ever wiſe and - 
benevolent, by implanting that ſtrong Sympathy which reigns 
between the Individuals of each 52 and by urging them to form 
. - EY a par- 
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a particular moral Connection, the Spring of many domeſtic 
Endearments, has meaſured out to each Pair a particular Sphere 
of Action, proportioned to their Views, and adapted to their 
reſpective Capacities. Beſides, by intereſting them deeply in 
the Concerns of their own little Circle, ſhe has conneQed 
them more cloſely with Society, which is compoſed of parti- 
cular Families, and bound them down to their good Beha- 
viour in that particular Community to which they belong. 
This Moral Connection is Marriage, and this Sphere of Aim 
is a Family. It appears from what has been ſaid that, to adult 
Perſons, who have Fortune fufficient to provide for a Family, 
according to their Rank and Condition in Life, and who are 
endued with the ordinary Degrees of Prudence neceſſary to 
manage a Family, and educate Children, it is a Duty they owe 
to Society, to marry. | 
Some Pretenders to a peculiar Refinement in 
An Objefion Morals think, however, that a /mgle State is more 
 a&nſewvered. conducive to the Perfection of our Nature, and 
to thoſe ſublime Improvements to which Religion 
calls us. Sometimes, indeed, the more important Duties we 
owe to the Public, which could ſcarce be performed, or not ſo 
well,in the married State, may require the ſingle Life, or ren- 
der the other not ſo honourable a Station in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances ; but ſurely, it muſt be improving to the /oczal Aﬀec- 
tions to direct them to particular Objects whom we eſteem, 
and to whom we ſtand in the neareſt Relation, and to aſcertain 
their Exerciſe in a Field of Action, which is both agreeable in 
- Itſelf, and highly advantageous to Society. The conſtant Ex- 
erciſe of Natural Affection, in which one is neceffarily engaged 
in providing for, and training up one's Children, opens the 
Heart, and muſt inure the Mind to frequent Acts of Self- denia 
and Self- command, and conſequently ſtrengthen the Habits of 
Goodneſs. The Truth of this is but too evident in thoſe mar- 
ried Perſons who are ſo unfortunate as to have no Children, 
who for want of thoſe neceſſary Exerciſes of Humanity are too 
generally over-anxious about the World, and perhaps too 
attentive to the Affair of Oeconomy. Another Circumſtance 
deſerves to be remembered, that Men who are continually 
engaged in Study or Buſineſs, or anxiouſly intent on public 
Concerns, are apt to grow ſtern and ſevere, or peeviſh and mo- 
roſe, on Account of the frequent Rubs they meet with, or the 
Fatigues they undergo in ſuch a.Courſe. The Female Softnels 
is therefore uſeful to moderate their Severity, and change their 
Ill-humour into domeſtic Tenderneſs, and a ſofter Kind of 
TTT 5 1 © +" r Humanity: 
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Humanity. And thus their Minds, which were over-ſtrained 
by the Intenſeneſs of their Application, are at once relaxed and 
retuned for public Action. The Minds of both Sexes are 
as much formed one for the other, by a Temperament pecu- 
liar to each, as their Perſons. The Strength, Firmneſs, Cou- 
rage, Gravity, and Dignity of the Jan, tally to the Softneſs, 
Delicacy, Tenderneſs of Paſſion, Elegance of Taſte, and Decency 
of Converſation of the Woman. The Male Mind is formed to 
defend, deliberate, foreſee, contrive, and adviſe, The Female 
One to confide, imagine, apprehend, comply, and execute. There- 
fore the proper Temperament of theſe different Sexes of 
Minds, make a fine moral Union ; and the well- proportioned 
Oppoſition of different or contrary Qualities, like a due Mix- 
ture of Diſcords in a Compoſition of Muſic, ſwells the Har- 
mony of Society more than if they were all Uniſons to each 
other. And this Union of moral Sexes, if we may expreſs it 
ſo, is evidently more conducive to the Improvement of each, 
than if they lived apart. For the Man not only protects 
and adviſes, but communicates Vigour and Reſolution 
to the Voman. She in her Turn ſoftens, refines, and po- 
liſhes him. In her Society he finds Repoſe from Action 
and Care, in her Friendſhip the Ferment into which his 
Paſſions were wrought by the Hurry and Diſtraction of pub- 
lic Life, ſubſides and ſettles into a Calm; and a thouſand 
nameleſs Graces and Decencies that flow from her Words and 
Actions, form him for a more mild and elegant Deportment. 


His Converſation and Example, on the other Hand, enlarge 


her Views, raiſe her Sentiments, ſuſtain her Reſolutions, and 
free her from a thouſand Fears and Inquietudes, to which her 
more feeble Conſtitution ſubjects her. Surely ſuch Diſpoſitions, 
and the happy- Conſequences which reſult from them, cangot 
be ſuppoſed to carry an unfriendly Aſpect to any Duty he owes 
either to God or to Man. : 

OF the conjugal Alliance the following are the 
natural Laws. Firſt, Mutual Fidelity to the Duties of 
Marriage-Bed. Diſloyalty defeats the very End Marriage. 
of Marriage, diſſolves the natural Cement of the | 
Relation, weakens the moral Tye, the chief Strength of which 
lies in the Reciprocation of Affection, and by making the Off- 
ſpring uncertain, diminiſhes the Care and Attachment neceſſary 
to their Education. „ 

2. A Conſpiration of Counſels and Endeavours to pro- 


mote the common Intereſt of the Family, and to educate 


their common Offspring. In order to obſerve theſe Laws, it 
is neceſſary to cultivate, both before and during the married 
| X 4 State, 


» 
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State, the ſtricteſt Decency and Chaſtity of Manners, and a 


juſt Senſe of what becomes their reſpective Characters. 

3. Tae Union muſt be inviolable, and for Life. The Na- 
ture of Friendſhip, -and particularly of this Species of it, the 
Education of their Offspring, and the Order of Society and 
of Succeſhons, which would otherwiſe be extremely perplexed, 
do all ſeem to require it. To preſerve this Union, and ren- 
der the matrimonial State more harmonious and comfortable, 
a mutual Eſteem and Tenderneſs, a mutual Deference and 
Forbearance, a Communication of Advice, and Aſſiſtance 


and Authority, are abſolutely neceſſary. If either Party keep 
within their proper Departments, there need be no Diſputes 


about Power or Superiority, and there will be none. They 
have no oppo/ite, no ſeparate Intereſts, and therefore there can 
be no juſt Ground for Oppoſition of Conduct. : 
| From this Detail, and the preſent State of 
Polygamy. Things, in which there is pretty near a Parity 
of Numbers of both Sexes, it is evident that 
Polygamy is an unnatural State; and though it ſhould be 
granted to be more fruitful] of Children, which however it is 
not found to be, yet it is by no Means fo fit for rearing 
Minds, which ſeems to be as much, if not more, the Inten- 
tion of Nature, than the Propagation of Bodies. 
Divorce. IN what Caſes Divorce may be proper, what 
Sc. are the juſt Obſtacles to Marriage, and with- 
| in what Degrees of Conſanguinity it may be 
allowed, we have not Room to diſcuſs here, and therefore we 


refer the Reader to Mr. Hutchinſon's ingenious Moral Compend. 
Book III. Chap. 1. 1 


CHAP. . 
Of Parental. Duty. 


Gauen of | HE Connection of Parents with their 


Parents and | Children is a natural ph, mae of the 
Children. matrimonial Connection, and the Duties which 


9 owe them, reſult as naturally from that 
Connection. he feeble State of Children, ſubject to ſo 
many Wants and Dangers, requires their inceſſant Care and 
Attention; their ignorant and uncultivated Minds demand 
their continual Inſtruction and Culture. Had human Crea- 
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ceſſary to their Support, 
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tures come into the World with the full Strength of Men, 
and the Weakneſs of Reaſon and Vehemence of Paſſions 


which prevail in Children, they would have been too ſtrong, 
or too ſtubborn to have ſubmitted to the Government and 


Inſtruction of their Parents. But, as they were deſigned « 


for a Progreſſion in Knowledge and Virtue, it was proper 


that the Growth of their Bodies ſhould keep Pace with that 


of their Minds, leſt the Purpoſes of that Progreſſion ſhould 
have been defeated. Among other admirable Purpoſes which 
this gradual Expanſion of their outward as well as inward 
Structure ſerves, this is one, that it affords ample Scope to 
the Exerciſe of many tender and generous Affections, which 
fill up the domeſtic Life with a beautiful Variety of Duties and 
Enjoyments ; and are of courſe a noble Diſcipline for the Heart, 
and an hardy Kind of Education for the more honourable and 


important Duties of public Life. 


THe above-mentioned weak and ignorant State 
of Children, ſeems plainly to inveſt their Pa- The Authori- 
rents with ſuch Authority and Power as is ne- ?y founded on 
; rue e and Educa- _ Connec- 
tion; but that Authority and Power can be 1 
conſtrued to extend no farther than is neceſſary 


to anſwer thoſe Ends, and to laſt no longer than that 


Weakneſs and Ignorance continue; wherefore the Founda- 
tion or Reaſon of the Authority and Power ceaſing, they 
ceaſe of courſe. Whatever Power or Authority then it may 
be neceſſary or lawful for Parents to exerciſe during the 


| Non-age of their Children, to aſſume or uſurp the ſame 


when they have attained the Maturity or full Exerciſe of their 
Strength and Reaſon, would be tyrannical and unjuſt. From 
hence it is evident, that Parents have-no Right to puniſh the 
Perſons of their Children more ſeveigly than the Nature of 
their Wardſhip requires, much lefs-toinvade their Lives, to 
encroach upon their Liberty, or transfer them as their Property 
to any Maſter whatſoever. But if any Parent ſhould be fo un- 
Juſt and inhuman as to conſider and treat them like his other 


Goods and Chattels, ſurely whenever they dare, they may re- 


fiſt, and whenever they can, ſhake off that inhuman and unna- 
tural Yoke, and be free with that Liberty with which God and 
Nature inveſted them. f „ 

Tae firſt Claſs of Duties which Parents owe 
their Children reſpect their natural Life, and theſe Duties of 
comprehend Protection, Nurture, Proviſion, in- Parents. 
troducing them into the World in a Manner ſuit- | 


able to their Rank and Fortune, and the like. bs 
| | Tur 
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: THe ſecond Order of Duties regards the intel. 
e erg lectual and moral Life of their Children, or their 
Education in ſuch Arts and Accompliſhments as are neceſſary 
to qualify them for performing the Duties they owe to them- 
ſelves and to others. As this was found to be the principal 
Deſign of the matrimonial Alliance, fo the fulfilling that De- 
ſign is the moſt important and dignified of all the parental 
Duties. In order therefore to fit the Child for acting his Part 
wiſely and worthily, as a Man, as a Citizen, and a Creature 


f God, both Parents ought to combine their joint Wiſdom, 


Authority and Power, and each apart to employ thoſe Ta- 
lents, which are the peculiar Excellency and Ornament of 
their reſpective Sex. The Father ought to lay out and ſuper- 
zntend their Education, the Mother to execute and manage the 
Detail of which ſhe is capable. The former ſhould direct the 
manly Exertion of the intellectual and moral Powers of his 
Child. His Imagination, and the Manner of thoſe Exertions, 


are the peculiar Province of the latter. The former ſhould 
adviſe, protect, command, and by his Experience, maſculine 


Vigour, and that ſuperior Authority which is commonly 


_ aſcribed to his Sex, brace and ſtrengthen his Pupil for ative 


Life, for Gravity, Integrity, and Firmneſs in Suffering. The 
Buſineſs of the lauer is to bend and ſoften her Male Pupil, by 
the Charms of her Converſation, and the Softneſs and De- 
cency of her Manners, for ſectal Life, for Politeneſs of Taſte, 
and the elegant Decorums and Enjoyments of Humanity; and 
to improve and refine the Tenderneſs and Modeſty of her Fe- 
male Pupil, and form her to all thoſe mild domeſtic Virtues, 
which are the peculiar Characteriſtics and Ornaments of her 


Se. 


Delightful Taſk ! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the fair Idea how to ſhoot ; 

To breathe ih enlivening Spirit, and to fix 
The generous Purpoſe in the glowing Breaſt. 


To conduct the opening Minds of their ſweet Charge through 
the ſeveral Periods of their Progreſs, to aſſiſt them in each Pe- 
riod, in throwing out the latent Seeds of Reaſon and Inge- 
nuity, and in gaining freſh Acceſſions of Light and Virtue; 
and at length, with all theſe Advantages, to produce the 
young Adventurers upon the great Theatre of human Life, 
to play their ſeveral Parts in the Sight of their Friends, of 
we nb and Mankind! How gloriouſly does Heaven reward 


the „ When the Parents behold thoſe dear Images 79 
| Cs 
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Repreſentatives of themſelves, inheriting their Virtues as well 
as Fortunes, ſuſtaining their reſpective Characters gracefully 
and worthily, and giving them the agreeable Proſpect of tranſ- 
mitting their Name with growing Honour and Advantage to a 


Race yet unborn ! 


CHAP. IV. y 
| Herile and Servile Duty. 


N the natural Courſe of human Affairs it $193 

muſt neceſſarily happen, that ſome of Man- e Ground 
kind will live in Plenty and Opulence, and of this Con- 
others be reduced to a State of Indigence and or. 
Poverty. The former need the Labours of the | 
latter, and the latter the Proviſion and Support of the former. 
This mutual Neceflity is the Foundation of that Connec- 
tion, whether we call it Moral or Civil, which ſubſiſts be- 
tween Maſters and Servants, He who feeds 
another has a Right to ſome Equivalent, the e cg. 
Labour of him whom he maintains, and the tian, of Ser- 
Fruits of it. And he who labours for another, vice. 
has a Right to expect that he ſhould ſupport 
him. But as the Labours of a Man of ordinary Strength 
are certainly of greater Value than mere Food and Cloath- 
ns 5 becauſe they would actually produce more, even the 

aintenance of a Family, were the Labourer to employ 
them in his own Behalf; therefore he has an e e 
Right to rate and diſpoſe of his Service for certain Wages 
above mere Maintenance; and if he has incautiouſly diſpoſed 
of it for the latter only, yet the Contract being of the one- 
rous Kind, he may ably claim a Supply of that Defici- 
ency, If the Service be ſpecified, the Servant is bound to 
that only; if not, then he is to be conſtrued as bound only 
to ſuch Services as are conſiſtent with the Laws of Juſtice 
and Humanity. By the voluntary Servitude to which he ſub- 
jets himſelf, he forfeits no Rights but ſuch as are neceſſarily 
included in that Servitude, and is obnoxious to no Puniſh- 
ment but ſuch as a voluntary Failure in the Service may be 
ſuppoſed reaſonably to require, The Offipring of ſuch Ser- 
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vents have a Right to that Liberty which neither they, nor 


their Parents have forfeited. | 
8 As to thoſe who becauſe of ſome heinous Of. 
The Caſe of fence, or for ſome notorious Damage, for which 
great Offen- they cannot otherwiſe compenſate, are condemn- 
ders. ed to perpetual Service, they do not, on that 
Account, forfeit all the Rights of Men; but 
thoſe, the Loſs of which is neceſſary to ſecure Society againſt 
the like Offences for the future, or to repair the Damage 
they have done. | 
Wirn Regard to Captives taken in War, it 
The Caſe of is barbarous and inhuman to make perpetual 
Captives, Slaves of them, unleſs ſome peculiar and ag- 
ravated Circumſtances of Guilt have attend- 
ed their Hoſtility. The Bulk of the Subjects of any Go- 
vernment engaged in War, may be fairly eſteemed inno- 
cent Enemies, and therefore they have a Right to that Cle- 


mency which is conſiſtent with the common Safety of Man- 


kind, and the particular Security of that Society againſt 
which they are engaged. Though ordinary Captives have a 
Grant of their Lives, yet to pay their Liberty as an Equi- 
valent, is much too high a Price. There are other Ways of 
acknowledging or returning the Favour, than by ſurrender- 
ing what is far dearer than Life itſelf * To thoſe who 
under Pretext of the Neceſſities of Commerce, drive the un- 
natural Trade of bargaining for human Fleſh, and conſigning 
their innocent but unfortunate Fellow- creatures to eternal 
Servitude and Miſery, we may addreſs the Words of a fine 
Writer; „Loet Avarice defend it as it will, there is an honeſt 
6 Reluctance in Humanity againſt buying and ſelling, and 


<< regarding thoſe of our own Species as our Wealth and 


«+ Poſſeſſions. 
As it is the Servant's Duty to ſerve his Maſter with Fidelity 


and Chearfulneſs, like one who knows he is accountable to 
the great Lord of the Univerſe, ſo the Maſter ought to exact 
nothing of his Servant beyond the natural Limits of Reaſon 
and Humanity, remembering that he is a Brother of the ſame 


Family, a Partner of the ſame Nature, and a Subject of the 


ſame great Lord. 


* Vid. Hutch, Mor. Tut. Phil, lib, III. cap. 3. 
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cn AF. v. 
Social Duties of the private Kind. 


mical Duties, becauſe theſe are firſt in the Progreſs of 

ture. But as Man paſſes beyond the little Circle of a Fa- 
mily, he forms Connections with Relations, Friends, Neigh- 
bours, and others ; from whence reſults a new Train of Du- - 
ties of the more private focial Kind, as Friendſhip, Chaſtity, 


H Itherto we have conſidered only the Domeſtic, Oecono- 
a 


| Courteſy, Good-Neighbourhood, Charity, Forgiveneſs, Hoſpi- 


tality. 

- Man is admirably formed for particular ſocial | 
Attachments and Duties. There is a peculiar Man's Apti- 
and ſtrong Propenſity in his Nature to be affected zude for So- 


with the Sentiments and Diſpoſitions of others. ce. 


Men, like certain muſical Inſtruments, are ſet 

to each other, ſothat the Vibrations or Notes excited in one, 
raiſe correſpondent Notes and Vibrations in the others. The 
Impulſes of Pleaſure or Pain, Foy or Sorrow, made on one 
Mind, are by an inſtantaneous Sympathy of Nature, commu- 


nicated in ſome Degree to all; eſpecially when Hearts are 


(as an humane Writer expreſſes it) in Union of Kindneſs 5 
the Joy that vibrates in one, communicates to the other alſo. 
We may add, that though Joy thus imparted ſwells the 
Harmony, yet Grief vibrated to the Heart of a Friend, and 
rebounding from thence in ſympathetic Notes, melts as it 
were, and almoſt dies away. All the Paſſions, but eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſocial Kind, are contagious ; and when 
the Paſſions of one Man mingle with thoſe of another, they 
increaſe and multiply prodigioufly. There is a moſt mov- 
ing Eloquence in the human Countenance, Air, Voice, and 
Geſture, wonderfully expreflive of the moſt latent Feelings 
and Paſſions of the Soul, which darts them like a ſubtile 
Flame, into the Hearts of others, and raiſes correſpondent 
Feelings there: Friendſhip, Love, Good-humour, Joy, 
fpread through every Feature, and particularly ſhoot from 
the Eyes their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an irrefiſtible 
Energy. And in like Manner, the oppoſite Paſſions of 
Hatred, Enmity, IIl-humour, Melancholy, diffuſe a ſul- 
ten and ſaddening Air over the Face, and flaſhing from Eye 
to Eye, kindle a Train of ſimilar Paſſions, By theſe _ 
| Ortner 


common Stock of their Miſery. 
| THe firſt Emanations of the Social Principle 
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other admirable Pieces of Machinery, Men are formed for So- 
ciety and the delightful Interchange of friendly Sentiments and 
Duties, to increaſe the Happineſs of others by Participation, 
and their own by Rebound, and to diminiſh, by dividing, the 


| Duties ari- beyond the Bounds of a Family, lead us to form 


AA a nearer Conjunction of Friendſhip or Good-will 


vat : - 
fart with thoſe, who are any wiſe connected with us 


by Blood, or Domeſtic Alliance. To them our 


Affection does, commonly, exert itſelf in a greater or leſs 


Degree, according to the Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Relation. 


And this Proportion is admirably ſuited to the Extent of our 
Powers and the Indigence of our State ; for it is only within 
thoſe leſſer Circles of Conſanguinity or Alliance, that the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind are able to diſplay their Abilities or Bene- 
volence, and conſequently to uphoid their Connection with 
Society and Subſerviency to a public Intereſt. Therefore it is 
our Duty to regard theſe cloſer Connections as the next De- 
partment to that of a Family, in which Nature has marked out 
for us a Sphere of Activity and Uſefulneſs; and to cultivate 
the kind Affections which are the Cement of thoſe endearing 
Alliances. | 1 EE 
| FREQUENTLY, the View of diſtinguiſhing Moral 
e i Qualities in ſome of our Ac pers — give 
of Friend- Bi G "EVE | 
b. irth to that more noble Connection we call 
FRIENDSHIP, which is far ſuperior to the Al- 
liances of Conſanguinity. For theſe are of a ſuperficial, 
and often of a 8 Nature, of which, as they hold more 


= Inſtin? than of Reaſon, we cannot give ſuch a rational 


Account. But Friendſhip derives all its Strength and Beauty, 
and the only Exiſtence which is durable from the Qualities 
of the Heart, or from virtuous and lovely Diſpoſitions. Or, 


ſhould theſe be wanting, they or ſome Shadow of them muſt 


be ſuppoſed preſent. Therefore Friendſbip may be deſcribed 
to be, The Union of two Souls, by means of Virtue, the 
& common Object and Cement of their mutual Affection.“ 
Without Virtue, or the Suppoſition of it, Friendſhip is only a 
Mercenary League, an Alliance of Intereſt, which muſt diſ- 
ſolve of courſe when that Intereſt decays or ſubſiſts no longer. 
It is not ſo much any particular Paſſion, as a Compoſition of 
ſome oſ the nobleſt — and Paſſions of the Mind. Good 
Senſe, a juſt Taſte and Love of Virtue, a thorough Candour and 
Benignity of Heart, or what we uſually call a Good Temper, 
and a generous Sympathy of Sentiments and Affections, are the 
| neceſlary 
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. neceſſary Ingredients of this virtuous Connection. When it is 
] grafted on Ever ſtrengthened by Habit, and mellowed by 
Time, it yields infinite Pleaſure, ever new and ever growing, 
is a noble Support amidft the various Trials and Viciſſitudes 
of Life, and an high Seaſoning to moſt of our other — 
ments. To form -and cultivate virtuous Friendſhip, muſt be 
very improving to the Temper, as its principal Objed? is Vir- 
tue, ſet off with all the Allurement of Countenance, Air and 
| Manners, ſhining forth in the native Graces of manly honeſt 
'S Sentiments and Aﬀections, and rendered 2 as it were to 
| the friendly Spectator in a Conduct unaffectedly great and 
| good ; and as its principal Exerciſes are the very Energies of 
Virtue, or its Effects and Emanations. So that wherever 
this amiable Attachment prevails, it will exalt our Admiration 
and Attachment to Virtue, and, unleſs impeded in its Courſe 
by unnatural Prejudices, run out into a Friendſhip to the Hu- 
man Race. For as no one can merit, and none ought to 
uſurp, the ſacred Name of Friend, who hates Mankind, fo, 
whoever truly loves them, poſſeſſes the moſt eſſential Quality 
of a true Friend. | EA 
Tax Duties of Friendſhip are a mutual Eſteem 
of each other unbribed by Intereſt and independ- I Duties. 
dent of it, a generous Conblence as far diſtant | 
from Suſpicion as from Reſerve, an inviolable Harmony of 
Sentiments and Diſpoſitions, of Deſigns and Intereſts, a Fi- 
delity unſhaken by the Changes of Fortune, a Conſtancy 
unalterable by Diſtance of Time or Place, a Reſignation of 
one's perſonal Intereſt to thoſe of one's Friend, and a recipro- 
cal, unenvious, unreſerved Exchange of kind Offices. But 
amidſt all the Exertions of this Moral Connection, humane 
and generous as it is, we muſt remember that it operates 
within a narrow Sphere, and its immediate Operations reſpect 
only the Individual, and therefore, its particular Impulſes muſt 
ſtill be ſubordinate to a more public Intereſt, or be always di- 
rected and controuled by the more extenſive Connections of 
our Nature. 5 | 
WEN our Friendſhip terminates on any of R 
the other Sex, in whom Beauty or Agreeable- Love and | 
neſs of Perſon and external Gracefulneſs of Chaftity. 
Manners conſpire to expreſs and heighten the 
Moral Charm of a tender honeſt Heart; and ſweet, ingenuous, 
modeſt Temper, lighted up by good Senſe, it generally grows 
into a more ſoft and endearing Attachment, hen this At- 
tachment is improved by a growing Acquaintance with the 
Worth of its Object, is conducted by Diſcretion, and iſſues 
| at 


— 


— — — — 


S © obligatory to Creatures united in Secſetf, ad 


of the civil Fabric ; which, in many Inſtances, ſupply e ch. 


zo MMU *<PHEDLO $0 PH 
at length, as it ought to de, in the Moral Connection formerly 
mentioned it becomes the Source of many amiable Duties, af 
a Communication of Paſſions and Intereſts, of the moſt refined 
Decencies, and of a thouſand nameleſs deep- felt Joys of recipro- 
cal Tenderneſs and Love, flowing from every Look, Word and 
Action Here Friendſhip acts with double Energy, and the 
Natural conſpires with the Moral Charms, to ſtrengthen 
and fecure the Love of Virtue. As the delicate Nature of 
Female Honour and Decorum, and the inexpreſſible Grace 
Ma chaſte and modeſt Behaviour, are the ſureſt and indeed the 
my Means of kindling at firſt, and ever after of keeping alive 
this tender and elegant Flame, and of accompliſhing. the ex- 
cellent Ends deſigned by it; to attempt by Fraud to violate 
ene or, under Pretencè of Paſſion, to ſully and corrupt the 
ether, and; by fo doing, to expoſe the too often credulous'a 
unguarded Object, with a wanton Cruelty; to the Hatred of 
her own Sem; and the Scorn of our's, and to the loweſt In- 
Fimy* öf both, is à Conduct not only baſe and criminal, 
but inconſiſtent with that truly rational and refined Enjoy- 
ment; the Spirit and Quinteſſence of which is derived from 
the” baſhful and ſacred Charms of Virtue kept untainted, and 
thierefdre ever alluring to the Lovers Heart. 
CopRrksv, God Neigbbour hood, Aﬀatility, and 
Courtehy, -* the like Duties, which are founded on bur private 
e Social Connections, are no leſs heceſſary and 


ſſupporting and fupported by each other in a 
Cale, of, mutual Want and Dependence: They do not con- 
iſt in a ſmooth Addreſs, an artificial or obſequious Air, 
awning Adulations, or a polite Servility of Manners, but in a 
zuft and modeft Senſe of our own Dignity and that of others, 


f of the Reyerence due to Mankind, eſpecially to thioſe who 


old the higher Links of the Social Chain; in a diſereet and 
nanly Accommodation of ourſelves to the Foibles and Humours 
of others; in a ſtrict Obſervance of the Rules of Decorim 
and Civility; but above all in a frank obliging Carriage, and 
generous Interchange of good Deeds rather than Words. 
Such a Conduct is of great Uſe and Advantage, as it is an ex- 
celleat Security againſt Injury, and the beſt Claim and Re. 
commendation. to the Efteem, Civility and univerſal 'Reſpe& 
pf Mankind. This inferior Order of Virtues unite the partieu> 


Mank | 
lar eee of Society more cloſely, and form the Teffer Pillars 
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Support of Society ;_ to fulfil the latter is a 


reject their imper feci 
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ene Defects of Laws, and maintain the Harmony 
ecorum of ſocial Intercourſe, where the mere pe 


ani 
and eſſential Lines of Virtue are wanting... 
 CHarITY and Forgiveneſs are truly amiable 
ind uſeful Duties of the ſacial Kind. There is Gn, 
a two-fold Diſtinction of Rights commonly taken Fo 


* 


notice of . Moral Writers, viz. Perfact and 
Imperfedt. Lo fulfil the former, is nece 8 to the Being and 
uty equally ſacred 


* 


and obligatory, and tends to the Improvetnent and 


to the public Good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected to the 
Cognizance of Law, but left to the Candour, Humanity, and 
Gratitude of Iridividuals. And by this Means ample Scope is 
par to exerciſe .all the Generolity,. 17 diſplay the genuine 

rit and Luſtre of Virtue. Thus the Wants and Misfortunes 


4 


of others call for out charitable Aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable Supplies. 
And the good Man, unconſtrained by Law and uncontrowed 


by human Authority, will chearfully acknowledge. and gene- 
toully ſatisfy this mournful and moving Claim 3 a Claim ſup- 
ported by the Sanction of Heaven, of whoſe Bounties he i 

honoured to be the grateful Truſtee. If his own perfee? Right 
are invaded by the 1 1 7 df others, he will not therefor: 


* 


his Grant of theſe ſhould be inconſiſtent with the more e 


tefiſive Rights of Society, or the public Good.“ In that Caſe 


he will have Recourſe to public Juſtice and the Laws, and 
even then he will proſecute the Injury with no unneceſſaty Se- 
verity, but rather with Mildneſs and Humanity. When the 
Injury is merely perſonal, and of ſuch a Nature as to admit of 


Alleviations, and the Forgiveneſs of which would be attended 


with no worſe Conſequences, eſpecially. of a public. Kind, the 


good Man will generouſly forgive his offending Brother. And 


it is his Duty to do fo, and, not to take private Revenge, or 
retaliate: Exil for Evil. For zhough Reſentment of Injury is 
a natural Paſſion, and implanted, as was obſerved * above, for 


wiſe and good Ends; yet conſidering the magifpld Partialities 


which moſt; Men have for themſelves, was every one to act 


as Judge in his own Cauſe, and to execute the Sentence. ic- 
tated by his own Reſentment, it is but too, evident, that Man- 
| kind would paſs. all Bounds in their 1 

Rap 


ky 
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be provoked. in his Turn to make full, 


thus encountering, with Evil, would produce one continued 


ef Violeoce and Miſery, and rendes Society intoterable, | 
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peculiar Strength and Beauty by Sanctions no 
dels nerds than awful. And indeed the Practice of it is ge» 
wa own'Reward ; by expelling from the Mind the moſt 
ing ade upon lits Repoſe, thoſe tancorous Paſſions 
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2 d her>own” Department, ſhe ha given the k- 


ing Hand. Theſt Man may deſigu aſtet and imitate, bathe 


cad neither ry a them, nor add te then Bæanty or-PexfoRtion. 
| are the Forms! and Structure of Wegetables, Animals, 

d many of their Productions, as the eee de Spi- 
ter's Web; and the like. Thete ære others of, hex Werks 
which ſhe has of Deſign left unfigiſhed,- a$ it were, dn order 
to exerciſe the 288 y and Power of Man She ape 
ed to him a rich on of Materials of every Kind fer his 


Conveniency and Uſe; but they are rude afjd unpoliſhedl, or 


nat to be cange at without Art and Labour. Tbeſe therefore 
he muſt apply, in order to adapt them to his Uſe, and to enjoy 
them in Perfection. Thus Nature has given him un infihite 
Variety of Herbs, Grain, Foſſils, Minerals; Wond' Waters 
Earth, Air, and'a thouſand-other crude Materials, to ſupply 
his numerous Wants. But he muſt ſow, plant, dig, 


poliſh build. and, in ſhort, manufacture che iοů? Produce | 
of Naturel in order to obtain even the Neceſſaries and much 


moe the Condeniencies' and Elegancies of Life,? Theſe they 
aathb Price of his Labour and Induſtry, and, without thats 
Nature will fell: him nothing. But as the Wants of Mankind 
wemarty;c:and) the ſingle Strength of Individuals: (mp: they 


coulfhardly find the Neceſſaries, and much Jeſs the;Convens - 
 ericies bf Lite without uniting their Ingenuity. and: Strength 


in acquiring theſe, .and-withbut à mutual Iatereourſe, good 
Offices. Some Men are better formed for ſome Kinds of In- 
7 1 and others for other i : | 
ils and Climates are enriched with different Productions; 
ſo that Men by 3 Prodiice of their reſpective La- 


dours, and ſupplying the Wants of one Country with the Su- 
est b , in Eee, Amid ie Tabours of 


perfluities of 
each, and increaſe the Abundance gf all. This is the Foun- 
Catfon of Gee ee or Exchange of Commodities and 
Goods” one Wirk anöôther ; in order to facilitate which, Men 
have eonrtived different Species of Coin, or Maney, as a com- 
mom Standund 'by which to eſtimate the comparative Values of 
ther repeRtive Goods.) But to render Commerce'fure/ant ef- 
fetal; Nice, Fatr* dealing, Sincerity, and Figdeiey'is Compatts, 
are abſolutely Hecelfa jj TOSS e WAA rt, ones 
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vance of it. | 
the. ſame Track, have 0g a PEW Wy, whe. (9. to 


puzzle this Subject, and to make all the Virtues of this Sort 
merely artificial, and not. at all obligatary,,. antecedent to Hu- 
man Conventions. No,doubt Compacts) ſuppoſe People who 


make them, and Promiſes Perfons to Whom they are made, 
and thereforè both ſuppoſe ſome Society. more or deſs between 


thoſe who enter into theſe mutual Engagements. But is not a 
Compact or Fromiſe binding, till Men have, agreed; 
ſhall be bindi Or of hey only. bid, 1 88 
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g of its Concerts, Me are under the\nibſt-facred ies 

de its Sepurity and Welfare withi'the utmoſt Atdour, 

75 ly in inge public Trial. This Love of aur Cunn- 

. 2 W N an: Attachment to any particular Soil, 

ae - * of Earth, where perhaps we firſti drew or 

= ough,-thaſe Netural Ideas are oſten aſſociated with 
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ones 4: and, like external Signs: or Symbols help 

wigs" and bind them; but it imports an Affection to 

_£ has 5 Sem, or Community, which is governed by the 
— 0d Magiſtrates, and whoſe ſeveral Parts are va- 
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Bottom -of a common Intereſt» Perhaps indeed every 
Member of, the Community cannot comprehend ſo large an 
Gbfegt, ace ly.. if! it extends through large Provinces,' and 
NY cart Facts 


of Land; and ſtill leſs can he form ſuch an 

Se ac — 1 Public, i, g. if all are ſubject to the 
unlimited Will of one Man; but the Preference 
n neral ty mew to their oy nw zishe Concern 
'S] MEG, it n e de when the ye 


n it is ue e from foretth Clogs; and is 
to, its proper Object, Wherevertit prevatls>in-Its 
1 Vigour and Extent, it ſwallows-up A1 Aordid and 
NE ls, at Sanden the Love: of Egſe, Power, Plze- 
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gn Private Aﬀpedtion,. Or: Regards | te 4 Family 
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ESIGNATION, and Obedience to Leu and 
ee 22 of the Society to which we belong, äre 

| 7 Atical Duties er to, its very Being and 
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9 to ahe © Security, without which it muſt ſoon degenefate 
Leun, * e a State of Licence and Aflarchy. The 
W aeg nay, the Nature of Civil Society re- 


uires, chat there ſhould be a Subordinatian: of Orders, or 
torr of Ranks and Conditions in it z that certain 
a. 2 Orders, of Men be appointed te ſuperiniend and 
manage fuck Affairs as concern the Public Safety hhdHap- 
ied that pH have their particular Provintrs N aſpgned 
idem pat ſuch 2 Subordination he ſettled apong Nr 
* 6 ee of them hg imerfere with r 3==ahd!iff N 2 
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les that bertam Nulem or common MNauſureſ ir Aftiol B 
ur, on, by which! each is to diſchäfge his reſpective Duty 
n- vern on de gobetrned, and all may contuy! in Retr 
il, Order, and promoting the Felicity of the" whole *Polit 1 
Body. Fhoſe Nulir of Action are the Lot of the CU wi 
ith munity, and-thoſe different Orders ate the'feveraT Ofitprs, br "nl 
ſp Magiftrares,/ appointed by the” Lose 1e expt <li And 1 
t ſuperintend or affiſt'in their Execution. If Conſeqng df [418 
the this Settlement of Things, it is the Duty of r. 1 
Va- dual to obey the Laws enacted, to fubmit to the brs _ 
on of them with all due Deferenee and Homage,” àceörqcig 0 
ry their reſpective Ranks and Dignity, as to the Keepers of "the 
Public Peace, and the Guardians of Public Liberty; to/* 
nd tain. his own Rank, and perform the Functions "af His 
an Station with Diligence, Fidelity, and Incorruptfofl. The 
3 periority of the higher Orders, or the Authbrity with f 
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ire Mind for the Benefit of the I4u/frious, and. the 'Indifrious - 
lend the Dexterities of theit Strength for the Advantage of 
ite „„ / ͤc¼ Tron ¼T 
ne pose Sprit, Hiereie Zeal, Love of Liberty, FS 
e and the other Polittal Duties do, above all Foundation 
or otherb; recommend thoſe we pradtiſe them J PiMlirSyi- 
nn to the Admitation and Homage of Mankind; Liberty ; 4 
nd bedauſeg ag they are the Offspring of the no 
* leſt! Minds, fo” are ibey the Parents gf the 
ed /preiteſt- Bleffings to Society. Vet exalted'as 'thy are, it is 
m, en insequal and free Gevernments, where they cat be 
7 teertiſed and "have' their” due Effect. For chere only does 
| ap Ea | cot a trug 
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true Nu Spirit prerail, and there only is the Public Git made 


Wo F. of the Civil: Choftituticn.!, &As: the: End of, Sg: 
the Cm Interg and Welfare of the People aſſo- 


cirods I. Lad muſt d Neceſſity be; the: Supreme draw or 


ngard'by which the particular Rules of; Action of 
x wr ee of the Society towards each other are 
to te regulated. But a cammon Intereſ can be no other — 
2 is the Reſult of the common Reuſon, or common 
all. Private Men, or a particular Order of Men, 

* wt, What. and Feelings peculiar to themſelwes, and of 
which they may be Re but theſe may be ſeparate 
from; and often contrary to the Intereſts: and Feelings of the 
reſt of the Society; and therefore can have no Right to 
Se noe müch leſs to impoſe, Laws: on their Fellow 

ihcanſiſtent with, and oppolite. to theſe Intereſts. 
> wad 55 ole'F mn Therefote a Society, 4 Geuemmeni, ot 
wþlics urch the Name, and not a Conf. a 

of Rd, 2 an of lawleſs Savages, or a. Band of: Slaves 
unijer. the WVG of a Maſter, muſt be . 
Fieemeg, Thufjug or conſenting to Laws, themselves al, 
ſince it often happens that they cannot aſlemblg and. g dn 
a Collective Body, del 1 ſufficient, Number jof Repve- 
neren; i. 4. ſuchi'a r as ſhall moſt ful — 


end, and maſt: equally repreſent, their common {Feelings ran 
commeni Interg/ts, to: digeſt and vote Laws forctheiCongduct-prd: 
- Conmul.of te nhdie Bodys: ahEmoſt agteeabje to thole.com- 


Wi ee ebe de S ems vemmen cd By 
ra e A Society thus | conſtituted: ty cemmon. 
Ay ond formed on the Plan ef 2 —.— 
becomes immediately an Object: 9 
1010 5 S - 2 Dm public; Veneration, public O 
1 2& Public and inviolable Attachment, Which ought 
neither te be ſeduced. by Bribes, not awed by Temors'; an 
Obiecb, in ſine, of all thoſe extenſive and important Duties 
which iſe from fo. glorious: a Confederacy. : To:watch. Over 
ſuch a Syſtem 3 to contribute all he can to promote /its. Gd 
by bis — his Ingenuity, bis Strength, and Every othet 
Ability, whether Natural or Acquired 3 to ut ands;to; the 
4 of his Power, defeat . Wege e hmcht upon it, 
Whether carried on by à ſeeret Cortuption, p pen Vier 
lens; and ta ſacrifice his Eaſe, his Wealthy hig Ho is Nay 
Life itſelf, and what is dearer ſtill, his Bana 
to 1g or ſave it, is the Duty, the Honours; "the Toure! 


and the- Happineſs of every Citizen; it will eps! 1 — | 
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HE falls in ſe glorleug a Canſe, and tranſmit his Name with 
immortal Neno nt theſbateſt Poſteriby.) 507 to b1obns!2 of 
As che Prop are the Fountamttef Ho . § w | Vio 


6d Aukhority; the original Feat of Mapeſty, ttt eisig 


Authors of Laws, and the Creatorsriof Officerannis Ne 
to execute them; if they ſtrali find the Per the have cem 
ferred ubiiſed . Truſtees their Majeſty vialated by Ty! 
ranny; or by Ufufpation, their Authority proſtituted it ſapsd 
port Violence, or ſereen Corruption: the Laws grown RE 


cious through ' Accidents unſoreſeen or unavoidable;; 


dered ineffectual through the Inſidelity and Corruption ofſotlia/ 


Precutors of them; them it is their Right, and What is their? 


Right is their Duty, to reſume that delegated Power, and cculi- 
their Fruſtees to an Account; to reſiſt che Uſurpation, and 
extirpate the Tyranny ; to teſtore N 1 oma 
proſtituted Authority; to fuſpend; alter, or abrogate tholeLaws;: 
and puniſly their unfaithful and corrupt Officers! Non s it the 


„ When Body; but every Member of itboufght,: 
200k 


ing to his reſpective Rank, Power, and Weight rin the 
Community, to concur in advancing and ſuppoxtingorthoſe 
glorious Deſigns: ': 100085 Nn 350% zn>qqed nfo i nil 
THE Obligations of every Briton to fulfil the. vil) 5 
Duties, © receive a+ vaſt" Acceſſion! of n 

engt When he calls to Mind of what fan bas bad 
noble anden Welbhalanced Conſtitution of Gouermment hom 
the. Hoh to partake /a Conſtitution founded on n 
Reaſon, common Conſent, and common God; 4 Qonſtitutiòni uf 
free and equal (Eaws; fecuved againſt arbitrary Will ang op * 
Ar Licence, by an'admifable' Temperament of the 5 
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Powers Contreuling and vontrouled by ohe anöther. II 
muſt ever ene he has” tolerable Underſtanding to obſerve, 


or toerdble' Honeſty tafgcknowledge its happy Efes, vene“b 
rite ant Tove A0 Confticurion 2 ch " ofchiven 


People n and has been frequently | recognized in Which) 
Rings ars made and unmade by the Choice of the) People; 

endctedcerannulled only by their on Conſant, and ſor 
their on Good, in'wwhich none can de depriued of their Pro- 
perty?” abrſdged bf their Frerqom, or forfeit᷑ their Lives with- 
olit. mAppeawthetaws, and: the Verdict of their Peers or 
Equals z % Conſtitution, in fine, the Nurſe of Heroesy the. 
Parent broHiberty, the Patton of Learning and! Arts, the Dos! 


men of Baws;'4 the Pride of Britain, the Envy of her 


Neighbcars, “ and their Sanctuary, too -- Hom diſſolute 


ad ex debe mult” their Chatacter and Conduſt be, W. 
Ring” their Tnurtgſ and Ambition, will not pat; 
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mity of thoſe Men; and as little the public an an 
Saf F ſuch, if ay fe 0 . are, as have Virtue 
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1 ſuſtains, that wh etween on 
N nag Me: "Creator and his ak the 0 e 
a his Sib 12 is the bighe and "6 
from the &. Mare of a n ule; 115 
e the "Daman 22 nd in particular 0 Scher, 
bc * ffections of which point to a en 
be imperl & and abortive. 09 Uh Lit 1 5 ion. 
. lame then mult that Syſtem of Moral" E, 100 1 we 
LD düt pf the Queſtion! How EP he” 
dle of its firmeft Support! | | 
Ix does not appear, from "ar true Hil 5 
* 14 1 f of the ind rogre 8, 3 : 
| any formal DeduQion of. his diſcu 8 5 
ubs vi: N reaſoned himſelf intq the Beſief pf 4 . 
Whether ſuch à Belief is only fame natural Anticipa 
or i: 18 Ueriyed from Father to Son, 2 and from one Ma to 
ther, in the Way of Tradition, or is ſu ggeſted to us In con y 
quence of an immutable Law of aur Nate e, In Behola W ths, 
auguſt Aſpe& and beautiful Order of the Univer 
not pretend to-determine. "What ſeems moſt agreeab fe t6-Ex- 
perience is, that a Senſe of its Beauty and Grandeur, and the 
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If on the. Mind, Ks 11 rch- 5er 
| on of Real, on, ts. rg SA ths 9 8 
We are particularly fatisfied bf its | the Subje oo 
fore us, by a Kind of direct Intuition, and We do not ſeem to 


attend to the Maxim we learn in Schools, . That there 
« cannot be an infinite Series of Cauſes and Effcis produ- 
« cing and produced by one another.” Nor do we feel a 
great Acceſſion of Light ind) Cöntiction after we have 
Jearned it. We are conſcious of our Ex:/ence, of Thought, 


Conneftion as he 
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Sentiment and Paſſion, and ſenſible withal that theſe came not 
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ver: Pa of erfection, at 7755 81 awer, and Goodneſs 
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Minde, connec us with this: great and n,, MWaturk 
4 he Minds im its Progreſs flom Object CUE from one 
Charater: and Proſpect of Beauty to another, finds fe Bie. 
miſh or Deficiency in each, and ſoon exhauſts, or 8 
and diſſatisſied with its Subject; it ſees no Charakter of Excel- 
leyey among, Meng equl 7e that Pitch of Eſtsem ich it 
= ebf erming no Object within the Compats of Human 
| Things adequitecto the: Strength of its Affection. Nor can it 
fr 7 din this Self-expanſive-Progreſs, or find Repoſe 


Force and Fulneſs of its Love, without' Satiety of Dif- 
guſt. So thut the Nature of this Being correſponds to the Na- 
te df Mian; nör can his intelligent and moral Powers obtain 
, their entirt End, but on the Suppoſition of ſuch a Being, and 
without a1r#abSympathy and Communication” with him. 'The 


_nativePropenfityof-the: Mind to teverence Whatever is graft 
and rf in Nature, finds a: proper Object of H in 
him Who ſpread out tlie Heavens and the a ho/ 
ſuſtalns and governs:the Whole of Things. The Hdnirativn 
of \Beauty; the Love of Order, and the Corplarericy we feel in 


vg 


_ Grodnife, muſt riſe to the bigheſt Pitch, and attain the full Vic! 


rand Joy: of their Operations}; hen they umite 1126 
e de Sim and Source of 'ull Perfetion. 2 bns 231 
mild bas Iris evident from tlie ſlighteſl Sufve of Me 
ers rale, that bow punctual ever bfle my * be in 

8 8 the Duties Which reſult from! eur 
os” Relations to Mankind, yet te be Yiiite deff. 
cient i performing thoſe which ariſe from our RHation"'ts' 
the Almighty, muſt atgue 4 ſtrauge Perverſioh" of Rasi ot 
Depravity oof Hurt. If im Degrees of Wbrth; t- 
tract eur Venetation, and if the Want of it weuſd imply an 
Inſenſibslity), or, which is worſe, an Averſion to Merit, 
what Lameneſs of Affection and Immorality of Character muſt 
it be to be unaffedded with, and much more te be iH affected 
to a Being of ſuperlative Worth To eve Society; or parti- 
culat Members of it, and yet to have no genſt of bur Gbnner- 
tion au its Head, no Affection to our common Parent und 
Benefactor; to be concerned about the Approbation Gf Cen- 
ſure ofi ur Fellow creatures, and yet to feel workin ef "this 
Kind towards Him who; ſees and weighs our Actions With un- 
erxing Wiſdom and Juſtice; and can fully reward "6r" P- 
niſh them, betrays equab Madneſs and Partiality bf Mind. 
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and generally keep pace 3 it muſt be.» 8 
of the higheſt Importance, and; ſeems to ben nid 
among ithe firſt Duties we bee de the Author of our Beit 
«. to form the- leaſt i ; fince: we:\catthots form pe 
, Conceptions af his Charader and Admin iir Hon, —— 
Canceptions thorou xz will render our Regia rad 
tional, and aur ions feſined. I oor Opinion af dis 
minutive and diſtorted, aut Religion Will: be ſuperſtiticus, 
d our Temper. abject. Fhus, if :werrafcribe tacilic Deity 


falſe Myjeſty, which conſiſts ĩu the unberievalentiand 41. | 


len Bled of mete Vill or Power; or ſuppoſe him to dew 
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1 d Oppaſites n 
©n80y'c eparate Intereſt from that of hie Creatirezo-that | 
he \ſuperintends- and governs all Creatures and Things 


5 2 his Ggonneſs extends to all his Creatures; in diffkront 


e to their reſpectitt 8 but 
5 ay; Rartiality 
gor i a Subſerviency to the Perſection 
eee of the Whole—particulatly,:that be directe and 
Ly rs of Men inſpects their Actions di 
een ee the oy from the Bad. loves and befriends 


former is diſpleaſed wih and pities thb latter im this 
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ions, nor onelty of Heart, ſuſpecis ever 


| Naber ch * 


im De. Su e be ſition” Fobſequegt thereto, 


** ae! E 1 os EH 


Happineſs through an unlimited Duration and is ever 
ding the Univerſe thro*” its ſucceſſive Stages and Pe- 
1 riods, to higher” "Degrees of Perfection and F. elicity. „ This 
true Theiſm, the plorious Scheme of divine Faith; a Scheme 
exhibited in all he Works of God, a and executed through tis 
Whole. Adminiſtration. | at 
- Tris Faith wen e 35 deeply -felt, i b 
Morality E "nearly © cohnected w | moral e 
3 bat a Poe, EXC; LS * FF Temper — 
| "Manners. of th FI 
Gbodnel in others, and 7 5 in 'the e Practice c f it, muſt 
de conſciqus of 2.reigni! rer wi hin, 2 Rectitude and 
Candour of Heart, We wo es him to entertain, favourable 
A eee es pi of... Men, from Br imp arti; 1 ee of 


* 74 , P 


wg an Pender 721 who . no Ebany, 
rant to Ms CERT but a TY a 18 


_ ra ality ar. loent Wert: no . the, other 
of ej, Air 2 9 A S's Lan, 90 i 1 oodly. or 
7 ; 1157 Inten- 


ous. 10 contemplate within, Þ 
s ron. and ey en 
Thing, 26d beholding Nature through. the Gloom of a 0 
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And guilty Mind, is either averſe to the Belief of a reigning 


Orday, as 


ik be cannot prong the unconquerable Antici- 
a. governing is ' prone to tarniſh. the 
eauty of Mature, and. to impute ue ene. Blindneſs 
und Impotence 5 leaſt to the ae d. uler, "He 
Univerſe into a, Hern and bor 
own Character Ne 
communicative "Grandeur," that arbitt af E. revengeful. Spirit 
which. he affects or, admires in 15 As ſuch Aa Temper 
of Mind natu ally. leads. to! 4 b tc 2 Superflition full 
1 bad, therefore 38 far as that 
happy 9 in whom it ville the RPA. to_Athe- 
[ it immoral 
Fatcher, "if true * that t er er Senſe of a Deity i Is 
natural to the Wind,” An "he Ren, of bis Exiſtence re- 
flected from $4.5 Works fo full, to Me even the moſt ſu- 
perficial. Ob rler W . den then the ene or 


Eorrupting chat Slate of "the WI ant * due Attention to that 


Evidence, and, in conſequence” of” both, 12 /upine, de 
or offered 0 85 ef of. 'A 2 "Deity 3 MR 2 bad Temper, 
or an immoral Turn. of Fa In 55 Cate i of invincible 


RTP vr a very. bad Education, though not hing c can be 
con- 
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„and transfers his 
520, 5. gene % him that un- 


mper depends on the un- 
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aud bis Providence prevail; when be is conſidered Da of © 
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concluded directly againſt” the Character; yet whenever ill 
Paſſions and Habits pervert the Judgment, and by perverting 


the Judgment terminate in Atheiſm, then the Caſe becomes 
N [ 4 ; 8 C {ps f : . 


. ly criminal. 127 3 air ee ak ; | 

Bor let Caſuiſts determine this as they will, 5502 
a true Faith in the divine Character and Ad- De cm 
miniſtration, is generally the Conſequence of r 
2 "virtuous State ef Mind. The Man who is Fee. 


* 


til and habitualſy good, feels the Leue f 


Order, of Beauty, and Goodneſs,” in che ſtrongeſftt IMs 


Degree, and therefore cannot be inſenſibte to thoſe Ema. 


tions of them which appear in all the Works of God, nor 
help loving their ſupreme Source ang Model. He cannot but 
think, that he wü has poured ſuch Beauty and Goodneſs, 
ober all his Works; muft himſelf delight in Beauty and Good 
neſs, and what he deligkts in muſt be both amiable and happy. 
Some indeed chere are and” it is pity there ſhould be any 
ſuch; WhO through the unhappy Tafluence of a wrong Edu- 


cation, have entertained dark and unfriend] A -e 


Deity, and his Adminiftration, thaugh of erwiſe of a vir- 
tudus Temper themſelves, - However it muſt: be acknow- 
ledged; that ſuch Sentiments have; for the moſt Part, a bad 
Effect on the Temper; and when they have not, it is becauſe 
the undepraved Affections of an honeſt Heart are more power- 
ful in heir Operation, than the ſpeculative Opinions of an in- 
formed Heal. . an. [11299 ii ei eng e 
Bor "Wherever right C Sed ee I 
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as the inexhauſted' Source of Light and "Love, © 75 +; op 
and Joy, as acting in che joint Character of K 
Father and Governor, imparting an endleſs Variety, 
of Capacities te his Creatures, and ſupplying them with every 
Thing geceſſary to theit full Completion and Happineſs, what 
Vereration and Gratitude muſt ſuch; Canceptions thoroughly — 
belleyed, excite in the Mind? How natural and delightful 
muſt it be to one whoſe Heart is opetꝭ to the Perception of 
Truth,” and of every Thing fair, graat, and wonderful in 
Nature, to contemplate and adore him, who is the fir fair, 
the firſt great; and firſt 9 ; in whom Wiſaom, Power, 2 
and Goadnefe dwell vitally; eſſentially, originally, and act in 
rect Concert ? What Grandeur is here to fill the moſt en- 


larged Capacity, what Bedkty to engage the moſt ardene Love. 


whats Maſs of I ndert in ſuch Exuberance of Perfection to 


mation . © 


aſtohiſh and delight the human Mind through an unfailing 
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I Irx the Deity is conſidered as our ſupreme 
Other Affe Guardian and Beneſaslor, as the | Father f 
.. Mercies, who loves bis; Creatures with infinite 

| Tenderneſs, and, in a particular Manner, all 
good Men, nay, all who delight in Goodneſs even in its moſt 
imperfet Degrees; what Reſignation, What Nependence, | 
what generous) Confidence,” what Hope in, God and his all- 
wiſe Providence, muſt: atiſe in the Sdul that. is poſſeſſed of 
ſuch amiable Views of him? All theſe \Exerciſes of Piety, 
and above all a ſuperlatiye Eſteem and Love, are directed to 
God: as tb their natural, their ultimate; and indeed their only 
adeguatt Odject; and thorwgh tbe immenſe, Obligations we 
have received from bim. way excite in us; more hvely, Feel - 
ings. of divine. Goodneſs than a general and abſtracted Con- 
templation of it, yet the Affectionß of Gratitude and Laue 
are of. themſelves of the generous diſintereſted Kind, not the 
Reſult of Self- intereſt, or Views of Reward . A perfect 
Character, in which we always ſuppoſe, infinite. Goodneſs, 
guided by, unerring Wiſdom, and ſupported, by. Almighty 
ower, is the proper Object of perfect Love; and though 
that Character ſuſtains to; us the Relation ef a Bentfactar, 
yet the Mind deeply ſtruck with that Perſection, is quite loſt 
amidſt ſuch a Blaze of Beauty, and grows ag it were inſenſible 
to thoſe minuter Irradiations of it upon, (itſelf, Lo talk 
there fore of a meremory Love of Gad; or which has Fear for 
its principal Ingredient, is equally impious and abſurd. If we 
do not love the lovelieſt Object i the Nniverſe for his own Sake, 
no Proſpect of Good or Fear! of Ill can ever hribe our Eſteem, 
or captivate our Love. Eheſe. Affectiens are too noble to be 
bought* or ſold, or battered in the May of Gein; Il orth, or 
Merit, is their Object, and their Reward is ſomething, ſimilat 
in Kind. Whoever indulges ſuch: Sentiments and Affections to- 
wards the Deity, ' muſt be confirmed in the Love of Virtue, in 
a Deſire to imitate its all; perſuch Pattern, and in a chearful Se- 
cùrity that all his great Concerns, thoſe of his Friends and of 
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Repentance, abſolute Perfection of: the Divine Nature, and. 
reflect withal on the! lperſection and various 
i Blemiſbes of out own, we muſt fink, or be con- 
yinced we ought to fink, into the deepeſt Humility and Prov 
8 = W-4; tration 
* &e Butler's Sermon on the Love of God. S 
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often experience, d 5 the.; 5 5 


it. But though natural. 


fration, of; L 
Fading . Whey 


ngrateful: Returgs We ha 
ED 


how little wits hone: Sy wut be e that 
it is our ee to repept; of 1 tr Oh Conduct ſo unworr 


| our Natus png ur. Ohligations to its Au» 


thor, and to t 175 ack; A wWifer and better 


Part fot the Lima G3 The n of our 9 and 
Folly with; inward .Remorſe, and «A outward: Calamities, 
ging eee NY abe Deity hichſelf, A pa Intimation 


ſplealure, with us ;, And a Pro MA to con: 
tinue in 15 ſame. © "he, 12 — 
8 of 75 192 25 

gox iu Oh 


Stability to aus Vi _ 24 B 


in chem. . Ailingnstdz, F. 0k pd. autitertal2>.. ve 
"Nzvenrur ow the 8 0 Pts 7 15 
Works, exhibit 915 + Py Y3 XL: . Ins 
Alleyiatians.;of ard. 


nour of his Adminiſtration in, many other «laſts, oh 12 
cere Penitent may entertain good Hopes that bis 55 nt ny 
25 will not — 9 to W bb wee t will e 


the Pea 15 any 7 or Fears f oul ill remain, how 
far it may be conſiſtent . with the 800 phe Equit wi of of 


the Divine Government. to let his Iniquities paſs un 


yet he cannot think it unſuitable. to his paternal. lemency 


and Wiſdom to contrive a Method of recreving tþ e penitent 


wag that thajl..unite and reconcile the Majeſty and 


of his Government. If Reaſon cannot of ieſelk ſug- 
geſt — 1 — . — ives at leaſt ſome Ground to expect 
e cannot let in more Light and 
Aflurance. on fg. pngerefing a,. 9 7 it will teach the 
hymble Theiſt to wait with great Submiſſion for any farther 
Intimations it may pleaſe the Supreme _— to give of 
his Will; to examine with Candour and Impartiality, what- 
ever Evidence ſhall be propoſed to him of a Divine , Revela- 


Hong whether that Evidence is natural or e to 
© 2 embrace 
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mbrzer it With Vene ation and Cheafulneſs, if the Eri: 
ence is eat and convineing; and finally, if it bring to 
lig ght any net Re elationt Ot. oy N80 5 Religion Wi 
perfuads fits fincere Vorary” fi ithfully to co ly with'the Ob: 
ations, 0 n the Din which reſvlt 85 thoſe Re⸗ 
5 55 g opne ions. — This 18 2 Then, Piety, e Cemplatin 
Mora 
128 Wz muſt farthier ee; that an thofe Af. 


Worſhip, © ſedtions Fam We ſu e ou the Deity 


Fra, 48 their ediate ect, are vital 
. Ener ies of dhe 55 and dry e thy exert 
. 5 elves —. Act, and like all its Lethe Ener- 
5 ie ain Strength ar eater Activity by that 
ee *. e jg Duty uy? Wel 5 hipheſt Inte 
re/t, often at ſtated Times, and by —_ and fokemn Acts, 
to contemplate and adore” the great 1 gf our Exiſt- 
ente, the Parent of all“ NAA N and of "all Good; to ex- 
preſs our Veneration ani Eove,” by an GR and devout Re: 
ition' of his Perfections, and to evidence out Gratitude, 
by celebrating, his Goodneſs, and , thankful geber Pag 
| .his Benefits. kit is likewife our Duty,” 70, proper Exer- 
Ciſcs of Sorrow and Humiffation, to Gone our Ing ratity 
and F olly, to 12 nify our Dependerice on God, and bir Ob. 
Au in his 
cious Concurrence in allfting the Pong and curipg the 
Corruption of our Nature; and finally teftify our Sense 
of his” Authority, and' our Faith i in his' Genre, by de- 
voting gürſelves to do his Will, and refigning outfelves to his 
Diſpoſal. Theſe Duties are not therefore ob bligatory, becauſe 
the Deity needs or can be profited by them; but as they are 
apparently decent and moral, faitable to the Relations he ſuſtains 
of our Creator, Benefattor,” Tat: giver, and Judge, expreſſive 
of our State and Obligations, and improving to our Tempers, 
by making us more ational, Social, God. like, and conſe 
quent! y mrs Happy. 


WE hare now rotifidere Interna. -Picty, 


External | or the orfhip of the Mind, that which i is'in Spirit 

1 1 and in Trat, we ſhall conclude the- Section with 
5 1 thort Account. of that which is PxTERNaY. 
eternal Worthij 2. founded on the fame Principles as Internal, 


lle. Devation, that is ben or purely intellitnuul, is too ſpi- 


ritual, and abſtracted an Operation for the Bulk of Mankind. 


The Operations of their Minds, fiich eſpecially as are em- 


Noped on the. moſt ſublime; immaterial Objects, muſt be 


9 aſſiſted 
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. ˙A ·⁰ͤ — fro 2d. oh. SES: 


oodnefs, by 'by imfloring bis Bleffing and gra- 


r At ala. SC 


oral Ohliga tion. It is either private or pub- | 


r one 
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afüſted by their outward Organs, or by ſome Help from the 
Imagination, otherwiſe they will ſoon be diflipated by ſenſible 
Impfeſſions, or grow. Hreſdme. "if tod long continned: Ideas 
are ſuch N Things, that they muſt be fixed; and fo ſubtle, 
that they muſt be expreſſed and delineated as it wete, by ſenſi · 
ble Marks and Images, otherwiſe we cannot attend to them, 
nor be much affected by them. "THEREFORE verbal Adora 
tion, Prayer, Preiſe Thankfarving and Confaſſinn, areadmiratte 
Aids to.zyward Deyption,. our N30 compoſe and en- 
liven our Thoughts, impreſs us, more deeply with a Senſe of 
the awful Preſence in which we are; and; by a natural and me- 
chanical ſort of Influence, tend to heighten thoſe devout Feel- 
ings and 215 25 which * 9 955 to 7 5 and 1 this 

auger rediice thtp formal and explſcit AGW. 

| Tits Beide WP 1014 ' higher” Deer in 66: > 
Caſe of puBLic Worſhip, where the P 


reſence of Public Nor. 
our Fellow- creatures and the powerful Contagion . /*#-_ _ 

of the ſacial Affections, conſpire to kindle and 
ſpread the, devout Flame with greater? Warmth and Energy. 
To conclude : As Ged is the Parent and Head of the ſocial Sy- 


lem, as he has, formed, us for a 4 State, as by one; we find 
8 4 . 


Secutity” apainft the IIls If Life, and itt the hor en- 
joy its greateſt Comforts, and as by Means of both, our Nature 
attains. its higheſt Improvement and Perfection; and moreover, 


ſome Degree, and-publt Hants and Danger to which all are ex- 
poſed, it is thereſore evident, that the various, and ſolemn Of- 
fes of public Religion, are Duties: of indiſpenſible Moral Obli- 
gatien, among the, beſt.; Cements pf Society, the firmeſt Prop 
f Government, and the faireſt Ornament of both. 811114 52 
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© 201). todehied 6x ods ef >iquiring*the diffe- 
9% 04772 rent Kids of Goods, eld ws dre lf Nakure 
to ons only- we ft the Confideration" 6f the Method of 
acquiring the Moral Goods of the Mind to a Section by it- 
ſelf, becauſe of its ſingular Importance. This Section then 
will contain a brief Enumeration of the Arts of acquiring /ir- 
tuous Habits, and of eradicating Vicious Ones, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the Brevity of ſuch a Work; a Subject of the ut- 


moſt Difficulty as well as Importance in Morals; to which, 


nevertheleſs, the leaſt Attention has been generally given by 
Aforal Writers. This will properly follow a Detail of Duty, 
as it will direct us to ſuch Means or Helps as are moſt 7 
3 conducive to the Practice of it. 

Ix the firſt Part of this Enquiry we traced 
Senſible Ideas the Order in which the Paſſions ſhoot up in 


5 the different Periods of human Life. That 


Order is not accidental, or dependent on the 


AHT Caprice of Mop, or the Influence of 9 
2 an 


= 8 
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and Education; i Bot 


which! krſt introduced it: Ar 
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[ariſes from the Original Conftititiviand 
Natuye 3” of which this is one, Viz. 5. That 
jake" the firſt and ſtrongeſt I 
heſe, by Means of our outward Bt 
being conveyed" to che Nlind, become Otzects of its Yoni 
tion, on which” it reflects, when the dutward Objects are 
no Jongg preſent, ot, in other Words, when the Impreffions 
outward - -Orphts ceaſe," Fheſe Objects -of the 
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Laws of our 
tc ſenſible ObjeQs"t 
« on the Mind.“ 


upon” 
Mind's Reflection are called [deas or- "Imbges. T owards theſe, 
by another Lay of out” Nature; we are not together ini 


different, but cbrreſpondent Movements of 23 
fm, Love or Hatred 'ariſe; according 8 — . — of 
which they are Imiapes or Copies, mcs "tn greeab 


agrecable Impreſſion on our Organs. 2 alea⸗ 5 | 


fettions © which we. experience in tue e Period of Life 
we refer to the Body, or to SEN SEI and tñe T. sert 
which is formed towards them, wie cal a SENSEBLE; dor A 
merely NATURAL TASTE ; ; and the Ohects correſponding 
to them we in gene ral call Oo br PLEASANT. u DIGG 
5 Bor, as** e KM; yard in its 5 e lin 
Courſe,” zit extends it Views: Bude receives a. 1 = 
new and more cahnpler Set of Tets: in Which 
it obſerves | Unifo#nitty;”” Variety; "'Simb8tude Syn- age Take 


 mhtry "of Parti; Reference" to! a Bid,” 5364 ee 
= 44 Theſe compoſe 5 "vaſt Tin n ee 


ind compounds, Uiyides,' arn@/tfioulds 
"Abſence of | thoſe "Objects. 
this mote complitated (Im. 
ry ſuggeſts a e of Deſret and eb falls 
rightly and ent ey which have yet appeatett2" "FT Nis 
Oe. Clafs of or Inden is refeted td. 
ieee en For "aber: Taſte than e Senftbig, 
and which has An iffimediate and mighty Jafluenct en the 
— e ol c fre. and is commonly terded a IR 
ears Ad e DAG YETI en 
"TE VT to this e 8 
al bemutifu, *Blirmmtbus,” Era, or ne fre, PT, 
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Hafppinefs of V irtue to Happineſs with reſpe& to the State 
Firtue from « of a Man's own Mind.”—This is a Point 
Forms: of the utmoſt Confequence. in Morals, becauſe, 
| unleſs we can . convince ourſelves, or ſhew to 
others, that, by doing our Duty, or fulfilling our Moral Obli- 
gations, we conſult the greateſt Satisfaction of our own Mind, 
or our higheſt Intereſt on the whole, it will raiſe ſtrong and 
often unſurmountable Prejudices againſt the Practice of Vir- 
tue, eſpecially whenever there ariſes any Appearances of Op- 
Poſition between our Duty, and our Satisfaction or Intereſt, 
To Creatures ſo defirous of Happineſs, and averſe to Miſery, 
as we are, and often ſo oddly ſituated amidſt contending 
Paſſions and Intereſts, it is neceſſary that Virtue appear not 
only an honourable, but a pleaſing and beneficent Form. And 
in order to juſtify our Choice to ourſelves, 'as well as before 
others, we muſt ourſelves feel and be able to avow in the Face 
of the whole World, that her Ways are Ways of Pleaſant- 
neſs, and her Paths the Paths of Peace. This will ſhew, beyond 
all Contradiction, that we not only approve, but can give a 
ſufficient Reaſon for what we do. 
Lr any Man, in a cool Hour, when he is 
Influence of diſengaged from Buſineſs, and- undiſturbed by 
EEE oz the Paſficn, as ſuch cool Hours will ſometimes hap- 
F b4 pen, fit down, and ſeriouſly reflect with him- 
ſelf what State or Temper of Mind he would 
chuſe to feel and indulge, in order to be ealy 
and to enjoy himſelf. Would he chuſe, for that Purpofe, to 
be in a conſtant Diſſipation and Hurry of Thought; to be 
diſturbed in the Exerciſe of his Reaſon; to have various, and 
often interfering Phantoms of Good playing before his Ima- 
gination, ſoliciting and diſtracting him by Turns, now ſoothing 
him with amuſing Hopes, then torturing him with anxious 
Fears; and to approve this Minute what he ſhall con- 
demn the next? Would he chuſe to have a ſtrong and painful 
Senſe of every petty Injury; quick Apprehenſions of every 
impending Evil; inceſſant and infatiable Deſires of Power, 
Wealch, Honour, Pleaſure; an irreconcileable Antipathy 


% 


againſt all Competiio.s and Rivals; infolent and tyranical 


6 Dit- 
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Diſpofitions to all below him; fawning, and at the fame Time 
envious, Diſpoſitions to all above him; with dark Suſpicions 


and Jealouſies of every Mortal? Would he chuſe neither to 
love nor be beloved of any, to have no Friend in whom to 


. confide, or with whom to- interchange his Sentiments or De- 


figns; no Favourite, on whom to beſtow his Kindneſs, or 
vent his Paſſions; in fine, to be conſcious of no Merit with 
Mankind, no Efteem from any Creature, no good Affection 
to his Maker, no Concern for, nor Hopes of his Approbation ; 
but inſtead of all theſe, to hate, and know that he is hated, 
to contemn, and know that he is contemned by all; by the 
Good, becauſe he is ſo unlike; and by the Bad, becauſe he is 
ſo like themſelves; to hate or to dread the very Being that 


made him; and in ſhort, to have his Breaft the Seat of Pride 


and Paſſion. Petulance and Revenge, deep Melancholy, cool 
Malignity, and all the other Furies that ever poſſeſſed and 
tortured Mankind ?—Would our calm Enquirer after Hap- 
pineſs pitch on ſuch a State, and ſuch a Temper of Mind, as 
the moſt likely Means to put him in Poſſeſſion of his deſired 
Eaſe and Self-Enjoyment? | | 

On would he rather chuſe a ſerene and eaſy 8 of 
Flow of Thought; a Reaſon clear and com- Virtus on ti 
poſed ; a Judgment unbiaſſed by Prejudice, and Temper. 
undiſtracted by Paffion; a ſober and well-go- 


verned Fancy, which preſents the Images of Things true and 


unmixed with deluſive and unnatural Charms, and therefore 
adminiſters no improper or dangerous Fuel to the Paſſions, but 
leaves the Mind free to chuſe or reject, as becomes a reaſonable 
Creature; a ſweet and ſedate Temper, not eaſily ruffled by 
Hopes or Fears, prone neither to Suſpicion nor Revenge, apt 
to view Men and Things in the faireſt” Lights, and to bend 
gently to the Humours of others rather than obſtinately to 
contend with them? Would he chuſe ſuch Moderation and 
Continence of Mind, as neither to be ambitious of Power, 
fond of Honours, covetous of Wealth, nor a Slave to Pleaſure ; 
a Mind of courſe neither elated with Succeſs, nor dejected 
with Diſappointment; ſuch a modeſt and noble Spirit as ſup- 


ports Power without Inſolence, wears Honour without Pride, 


uſes Wealth without Profuſion or Parſimony ; and rejoices | 
more in giving than in receiving Pleaſure; ſuch Fortitude and 
Equanimity as riſes above Misfortunes, or turns them into 
Bleſſings; ſuch Integrity and Greatneſs of Mind, as neither 


Matters the Vices, nor triumphs over the Follies of Men; as 


equally ſpurns Servitude and Tyranny, and will neither en- 


gage in low Deſigns, nor abet them in others? Would he 
mm | Aa2 chuſe, 
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chuſe, in fine, ſuch Mildneſs and Benignity of Heart as takes 
art in all the Joys, and refuſes. none of the Sorrows. of others; 
ands well-affeted to all Mankind; is conſeious of meriting 
the Eſteem of all, and of being beloved by the beſt; a Mind 
which delights in doing Good without any Show, and yet 
arrogates nothing on that Account, rejoices in loving and being, 
beloved by its Maker, acts ever under his Eye, reſigns. itſelf 
to his Providence, and. triumphs. in his Approbation? Which 
of theſe Diſpoſitions would be his Choice, in order to be con- 
tented, ſerene and happy !—The former Temper is Vice, the 
latter ViRTUE. Where One prevails, there MiskRx pre- 
vails, and by the Generality is acknowledged to prevail. Where 
the other reigns, there HarpPiness reigns, and by the Con- 
feſſion of Mankind is acknowledged to .reign. The Per- 
faction of either Temper is Miſery, or Mapping in Per- 
feftion, T HEREFORE every Approach to either Extreme, is 
an Approach to Miſery, or to Happineſs ; that is to ſay, every 


Degree of Vice or Virtue is accompanied with a preportionable 


Degree of Miſery or Happineſs. 
| Bur — 2 of Opinion, and by their 
An Objection Practice ſeem to avow the Opinion, that, 
from an port by blending. or ſoftening the Extremes, and 
23 Fir. artfully reconcilißg Virtue with Vice, they bid 
tue ard Vice. fairer to ſhike a juſt Medium of Happineſs, to 
. paſs more ſmoothly through Life, and to have. 
more Reſources in the preſent embarraſſed 
Scene. HovesTY (they acknowledge) „ is, in the main, 


« the beſt Policy, but it is often too blunt and ſurly, and 
& always too ſcrupulous, and therefore to temper and 


* ſeaſon it with a little diſcreet Craft, in critical and well- 
„ choſen Conjunctures, will, they think, make it more pa- 
% latable to others and more profitable to one's ſelf. Kind 
Affection is a good Thing in its own Place, and when it 
« coſts a Man nothing; but Charity begins at Home; and 
one's Regard for others muſt ſtil} look that Way, and be 
ſubſervient to the main Chance. Beſides, why ſuffer un- 
<< neceſſary Diſquiet on the Account of others? Our own 
«< Happineis is Charge enough to us; and if we are not to be 


6 to expect it. One would not chuſe to do Ill for the Sake 
8 <« of Ill, but when Neceſſity requires it,' the leſſer Good muſt 


ſubmit to the greater, that is, to our own perſonal Good; 


% for in it, by the t and fundamental Law of our Nature, 

« we are moſt intereſted, By ſuch a Conduct we ſhall have 

<< lealt Reaſon: to accuſe ourſelves, be moſt eaſy. within, ge 
| 66 i 


happy till others are ſo too, it is a mere Utopian Dream ever 


Thought, as well as great Partiality of Heart. 
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« beſt ſecured againſt the Misfortunes and Aſſaults of 
« others.” | 155 5 . „ 
Tris is the Language of great Partiality of | 

* The Temper 
—Bur as it is one of the main Forts in which ant Cond 
Selffhneſs and  Knavery uſe to intrench them- 2 ** 
ſelves, it may be worth while to beat it down, Kavery. 
to make Way for the full Triumphs of their e 
fair Adyerſary. That Men may negle&, or | 
hurt their own Intereſt by an indiſereet Concern about 
that of others—that #Hone/!y may ſometimes degenerate in- 


to a blunt Surlineſs, or a peeviſh Scrupulgſiy that important 


Occaſions may demand the Sacrifice of a Jeſs public, to a 
greater private Good that it were Folly to make one's ſelf 
miſerable, becauſe others are not ſo happy as one would 
wiſh, we do not deny. But is there not the juſteſt Reaſon 
to ſuſpe&, that the diAbonet, or the haif-hone/t and con- 
trated Turn of Mind here pleaded for, is the very reverſe 
of that Temper which begets true Satisfaction and Self- 
enjoyment, and of the Character vchich entitles to Credit, 
Security, and Succeſs? The Man who doubts and heſitates, 
whether he may not, in ſome Inſtances, play the Knave, 
cannot, in any Senſe, be termed honeſt; And ſurely, he 
cannot approve himſelf for that Conduct, which, by an in- 
violable Law of his Nature, he is compelled to condemn; 
and if he cannot approve himſelf for his Conduct, he is de- 
prived of one of the {weeteft Feelings of the human Heart. 
But ſuppoſe he could diſguiſe the immoral Deed or Diſ- 
poſition under the fair Name of ſome Virtue, or the Maſk 
at leaſt of a neceſſary Self-Repard, as is often done, to elude 
the awful Deciſion, of Conſcience, which when uninfluenced 
is always unerring; yet he muſt be conſcious he cannot 
ſtand the Teſt of Judges leſs intergſted than himſelf; and 
muſt therefore be under conſtant Dread of Diſcovery, and 
conſequently of public Cenfure, with all its mortifying At- 
tendants. This Dread muſt be fo much the greater, if he- 
has had Companions or Tools of his Knavery, which ge- 
nerally it muſt have in order to ſupply its native Impotence 
and Deficiency. This then is to be inſacure, obnoxious, and 
dependent, and that too on the worſt Set of Men, on whom 
one can have no Hold but by their Vices, which, like un- 
diſciplined wild Beaſts, often turn upon their Maſters. Such 
an inſacure, obnoxious, dependent State, muſt neceſſarily be a 
State of Suſpicion, Servitude, and Fear, which inſtead of be- 
getting Serenity and Self-Enjoyment, are the Parents of Diſ- 

e 1 quiet 
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quiet and Miſery. Beſides, the fluctuating perpetually be- 
tween oppoſite Principles, the Violence done to a native 
Senſe of Honeſty, the Reluctance againſt the firſt Advances 
of young and bluſhing Knavery, the hot and cold Fits of 
alternate Virtue and Vice, the Suſpenſe and Irreſolution of a 
Mind diſtracted between interfering Paſſions, are the firſt pain- 
ful Symptoms of that dreadful Diſeaſe which afterwards lays 
waſte every Thing goodly and ingenuous, and raiſes Agonies in- 
tolerable to the Patient, and quite inconceivable by others. 
Whether ſuch an inconſiſtent Conduct, divided between Vice 
and Virtue, will ſerve the Views of Intereſt propoſed by it, 
will be afterwards examined. Rb AH | 
| | As to the other Part of the Objection, let 
it be conſidered, that a Man of an enlarged 

Temper and benevolent Mind, who thinks, feels, and acts 
Condition of 
* aN tudes of the contracted ſelfiſh Soul; finds a 
Man. thouſand Alleviations to ſoften his Diſappoint- 
ments, which the other wants; — and has a 
fair Chance for double his Enjoyments. His 


Deſires are moderate, and his Wants few in | Compariſon 


of the other's, becauſe they are meaſured by Nature, which 


has Limits, not by Fancy or Paſſion, which has none. He 
is cautious, without being diſtruſtful or jealous; careful, but 


not anxious; buſy, but not diſtracted. He taſtes Pleaſure. 


without being diſſipated; bears Pain, without Dejection or 


Diſcontent; is raiſed to Power, without turning giddy; 


feels few of the Pains of Competition, and none of the Pains 


of Envy. E 


| Tune principal Alleviations of his Calamities 
The Alleia- are theſe:— That, though ſome of them may 


tions of bis have been the Effect of his Imprudence, or 
I. . . Weakneſs,, yet few of them are ſharpened by 

2 a Senſe of Guilt, and none of them by a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Wickedneſs, which ſurely is their keeneſt 
Sting ;—that they are common to him with the beſt of 
Men z— that they ſeldom or never attack him quite unpre- 
pared, but rather guarded with a Conſciouſneſs of his own 


Sincerity and Virtue, with a Faith and Truft in Providence, 


and a firm Refignation to its perfect Orders; — that they 
may be improved as Means of Correction, or Materials to 


give Scope and Stability to his Virtues and to name no 


more, they are conſiderably leſſened, and often ſweetened to 


him by the general Sympathy of the Wiſe and Good. 
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for others, is not ſubject to half the Diſquie- 


His 


be- 
native 
ances 
ts of 
of a 
pain- 
6 lays 
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thers. 


Vice 


— 


Sorrow as he loves to indulge ; a Sort of pleaſing Anguiſh 
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* His Enjoyments are more numerous, or, if 1 
leſs numerous, yet more intenſe than thoſe of the His Enjoy- 
bad Man; for he ſhares in the Joys of others ments. 


by Rebound ; and every Increaſe of general or | 
particular Happineſs is a real Addition to his own. It is 


true, his friendly Sympathy with others ſubjects him to ſome 


Pains which the hard hearted Wretch does not feel; yet to 
give a Looſe to it is a Kind of agreeable Diſcharge. It is ſuch a 


that ſweetly melts the Mind, and terminates in a Self-ap- 
proving | Joy. Though the good Man may want Means 
to execute, or be diſappointed in the Succeſs of his bene- 


volent Purpoſes, 58 as was formerly * obſerved, he is ſtil] 


conſcious of good Affection, and that Confeiouſneſs is an 
Enjoyment of a more delightful Savour than the greateſt 
Triumphs of ſucceſsful Vice. If the Ambitious, Covetonus, 
or Voluptuous are diſappointed, their Paſſions recoil upon 
them with a Fury proportioned to their Opinion of the 
Value of what they purſue, and their Hope of Succeſs ; while 
they have nothing within to balance the Diſappointment, 
unlefs it is a uſeful Fund of Pride, which however frequently 
turns mere Accidents into mortifying Affronts, andexalts Grief 
into Rage and Frenzy, Whereas the meek, humble, and be- 
nevolent Temper is its own immediate Reward, is ſatisfied from 
within, and as it magnifies greatly the Pleaſure of Succeſs, ſo 
it wonderfully alleviates, and in a Manner annihilates, all Pain 
for the Want of it, « \ng | 1 82 
As the good Man is conſcious of loving and 5 

wiſhing well to all Mankind, he muſt be ſen- Eft . 
ſible of his deſerving the Eſteem and Good- 44 Spa- 
will of all; and this ſuppoſed Reciprocation of hy, 

focial Feelings, is, by the very Frame of our | 
Nature, made a Source of. very intenſe and enlivening 
Joys. By this Sympathy of Affections and Intereſts he feels 
himſelf intimately united with the Human Race ; and being . 
ſenſibly alive over the whole Syſtem, his Heart receives, 
and becomes reſponſive to every Touch given to any Part. 
So that, as an eminent Philoſopher + finely expreſſes it, he 
8 Contentment and Delight from the pleaſed and happy 
tates of thoſe around him, from Accounts and Relations 


of ſuch Happineſs, from the very Countenances, Geſtures, 
Voices and Sounds even of Creatures foreign to our Kind, 


W „ > whole 


41 1 


See Book II. Sect. 2. | 
+ Vid. Shaftſb. Ing. into Virtue, Book II. 
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whoſe Signs of Joy and Contentment he can any Way 
diſcern, Et... A a 
þ | Nox do thoſe generous Affections ſtop any 
Do not inter- other natural Source of Joy whatever, or 
ge deaden,.his Senſe of any innocent Gratification, 
ane Joys. They rather kcep .the ſeveral 14 and Powers 
I of Enjoyment open and diſengaged, intenſe and 
uncorrupted by Riot or Abuſe; as is FORE: to any one 
who conſiders the diſſipated, unfeeling State of Men of 


Pleaſure, Ambition, or Intergſti, and compares it with the 


ſerene and gentle State of a Mind at Peace with itſelf, and 
friendly to all Mankind, unruffled by any violent Emotion, 
and ſenſible. to every good-natured and alluring Joy. He 


ho daily dwells with Temperance and. Virtue, thoſe everlaſt- 
| Ing Beauties and of the higheſt Order, cannat; be inſenſible 


to the Charms of Society, or Friendſhip, the Attractions of 
of a lower Species, the Unbendings of innocent Mirth, 
whatever elſe ſets the Soul, at Eaſe, and gives. him a Reliſh 
of bis Being. By enjoying bimſelf, be is in che beſt Foſture 
for enjoying every Thing elſe. All is pure and well, ordered 
in ſuch a Hęart, and therefore whatever Pleaſure is poured 
into it has am original Savour, not a ſingle Drop is loſt. For 
| | of all. but the Dregs, and by mixing fome- 
thing of her own with the moſt ordinary Entertainments, 
reſines them into exalted Enjoyments. ._,.-./ 1 + +, 
Ir were ealy, by going through the. differ 
The Miſery rent Sets of Affections mentioned formerly “, 
or Exceſs in to ſhew, that it is only by maintaining the 
re Privale Proportion, ſettled there that the; Mind artives 
fe, at true Repoſe and Satisfachion. If Fear ex- 
ceeds that Proportion, it ſinks into Melancholy 
and Dejeclion. If Anger paſſes juſt Bounds, it ferments into 
Rage and Revenge, or ſubſides into a ſullen. corroding Gloom, 
which embitters every Good, and renders one exquifitely 
ſenfible to every Ill. The Private Paſſions, the Lone f, Ho- 
ntur eſpecially, whoſe Impulſes ate more generous as its Ef- 
ſets are more diffuſive, are Inſtruments of private Plea- 
ſure; but if they are diſproportioned to our 8 or to 


virtuous Love, the Delights of Reading, or to any Beauty | 


the Value of their ſeveral Objects, or to the Balance of other 


Paſſions, equally , neceſſary, and more amiable, they become. 
Inſtruments of intenſe Pain and Miſery... For, being now 
deſtitute of that Counterpoiſe which held them at 5 % 
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pitch, they grow turbulent, peeviſh, and ravengeful, the Cauſe 
of conſtant Reſtleſſneſs and Torment, ſometimes flying out 
into a wild delirious Joy, at other Times ſettling in a deep 
ſplenetic Grief. The Concert between Reaſon and Paſſion 
is then broke: All is Diſſonance and Diſtraction within. The 
Mind is out of Frame, and feels an Agony proportioned to the 
Violence of ;the-zeigning Paſſio nn. X 
Tus Caſe is much the ſame, or rather worſe 
when any of the particular ind Affections are In the Pullis 
out of their natural Order and Proportion; as Heckinn. 
bappens in the Caſe af efferinate Pity, erorbi- 


tant Love, parental Dutage, ar any Party Paſſun, where the 
juit Regards to Society are ſupplanted. The more. ſecial and 


aiſintareſled the Paſſion is, it breaks out into the wilder Ex- 
celles; and makes the more dreadful Havock, both within 
and abroad; as is but too apparent in thoſe Caſes where a 
falſe Species of Raligian, Honour, Zeal, or Party Rage has 
ſeiaed on the natural Enthuſiaſm of the Mind, and worked 
it up to. Madaeſs. It breaks through all Ties, Natural and 
Ciuil, contracts the moſt ſacred and ſolemn Obligations, 
filences every other Affection, whether Public or Prevate, and 
transforms the moſt gentle Natures into the molt ſavage and 
Sn Such an exorbitant Paſſion is like the enormous 
Growth, of a natural Member, which not only draws from 
the Nourichment of the teſt, but threatens the Mortification 
of the Whole Body, and in the mean Time occaſions intole- 
rable Pain and Anguiſh. In fine, all the aaι,Eꝓaui Affections, 
like the animal Spirits, or Humours of a ſtrong Body, if re- 


ſtrained from their proper Play, turn furious or melancholic, 
and generally force theie Way by ſome violent Diſcharge, no 
leſs hurtful tothe Patient, than offenſive to thoſe with whom 


Wussgas the Man who keeps the Balance of mapu of 


Affection even, is eaſy and ſerene in his Motions ; JP 


mild, and yet effectionate ; uniform and cenſi- tioned Paſ- 
ſtent, with himſelf ; is not liable to diſagreeable ions. 
Colliſions of Intereſts and Paſſions; gives always 

to Diſpoſitions of Acts of Reſentment, but on high Occaſions, 
when the Security of the private, or Welfare of the public 


Stem, or the great Intergſis of Mankind: neceſſarily require a 
noble Indignation; and even then he obſerves a juſt Meaſure 


in Wrath ; and, laſt of all he proportions every Paſſion to the 

Value of the Object he affects, or to the Importance of the 

End he purſues. 1 | ＋ 
. „„ 8 © 


Place to the maſt friendly and humane AﬀeRions, and nerer 
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batt To ſum up this Part of the Argument, the 
dum of the honeſt and good Man has eminently the Ad. 
Argument. vantage of the knaviſh and ſelfiſh Wretch in 

every Reſpect. The Pleaſures which the /a/? en- 
Joys flow chiefly from external Advantages and Gratifica. 
tions; are ſuperficial and tranſitory ; daſhed with long Inter- 
vals of Satiety, and frequent Returns of Remorſe'and Fear ; 
dependent on favourable Accidents and Conjunctures; and 
fubjected to the Humours of Men, But the good Man is (a: 
tished from himſelf ; his principal Poſſeſſions lie within, and 
therefore beyond the Reach of the Caprice of Men or For- 
tune; his Enjoyments are exquiſite and permanent; accom- 
panied with no inward Checks to damp them, and always 
with Ideas of Dignity and Self- approbation; may be taſted 
at any Time and in any Place ®. Phe Gratifications of Vice 
are turbulent and unnatural, generally ariſing from the Relief 
of Pam̃ons in themſelves intolerable, and ifſuing in tormenting 
Reflections; often irritated by Diſappointment, always inflam- 
ed by Enjoyment; and yet ever cloyed with Repetition. The 
Pleaſures of Virtue are calm and natural; flowing from the 
Exereiſe of kind Affections, or delightful Refſections in Conſe- 
quence of them; not only agreeable in the Proſpect, but in the 
preſent Feeling; they never ſatiate, nor loſe their Reliſh ; nay, 
rather the Admiration of Virtue grows ſtronger every Day; 
and not only is the Deſire but the Enjoyment heightened by 
every new Gratificationz and unlike to moſt others, it is 
| Increaſed, - not diminiſhed, by Sympathy and Communica- 


tion. In fine, the Satisfactions of Virtue may bebe purchaſ- 


ed without a Bribe, and poſſeſſed in the humbleſt, as well 
as the moſt triumphant Fortune; they can bear the ſtricteſt 
Review, do not change with Circumſtances, nor grow old 
with Time. Force cannot rob, nor Fraud cheat us of them; 
and, to crown all, inſtead of abating, they enhance every 
ather Pleaſure. ry it eee e 
TL A Bur the happy - Conſequences of Virtue are 

External ſeen, not only in the Internal Enjoyments it 
Effects of affords a Man, but „ in the favourable Diſpo- 
Pirtue. c fition of External Cauſes towards him, to 
«which it contributes... gene  + 

PA As VIX Tru gives the ſober Poſſeſſion of 
the Bocy. one's ſelf and the Command of one's Paſſions, 
the Conſequence muſt be - Heart's Eaſe, and 
2 fine natural Flow of Spirits, which 2 


9 


. 


88 * yid. the late ingenious Dial. on Happineſs, by J. f. 
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duce more than any Thing elſe to Health and long Life. 


Violent Paſſions, and the Exceſſes they occaſion, gra- 
dually impair and wear down the Machine. But the calm 
placid State of a temperate Mind, and the healthfuÞ Exer- 
ciſes in which Virtue engages her faithful Votaries, preſerve: 
the natural Functions in full Vigour and Harmony, and ex- 
hilarate the Spirits, which are the chief Inſtruments of Ae- 
tion. We might add, what will appear perhaps too refined, 
that as Virtue is the ſound Temperament and beautiful 
Complexion of the Soul, ſo it even diffuſes ſometimes a con- 
genial Air of Beauty over the Body, lights up, and ſpreads 
out the Countenance into a certain Openneſs, Chearfulneſs, 
and Dignity, thoſe natural Irradiations of inward Worth, 


which Politene/s, that "Ape of Virtue, may imitate, but can 


never fully attain.— In fine, Temperance, which has been called 
ſometimes the Mother, and at other Times the Nurſe of the 
Virtues, is beautifully deſcribed by an ingenious Author *, to 
be that Virtue without Pride, and Fortune without Envy, 
that gives Indolence of Body and Tranquillity of Mind; the 
beſt Guardian of Vouth, and Support of Old Age, the Tute- 
lar Goddeſs of Health, and univerſal Medicine of Life, that 
clears the Head, ſtrengthens the Nerves, enlightens the Eyes, 
and comſorts che eam. „ · 4 120 

Ir may by ſome be thought odd to aſſertt. 
that Virtue is no Enemy to a Man's Foriune — 
in the preſent State of Things. — But if, lune, inte- 
e, be meant a . — or . By ace 
Share of Health, Power, or Credit, not over 
grown Degrees of them, what ſhould: hinder the virtuous Man 
from obtaining that? He cannot eringe or fawn, it is true, 
but he can be civil and obliging as well as the Knave; and 
ſurely, his Civility is more alluring,” becauſe it has more Man- 


lineſs and Grace in it than the mean Adulation of the other; 


he cannot cheat or undermine, but he may be cautious, pro- 
vident, watchful of Occaſions, and equally prompt with the 
Rogue in improving them; he ſcorns to proſlitute himſelf as 
a Pandar to the Paſſions, or as a Tool to the Vices of Man- 


kind, but he may have as ſound an Underſtanding and as 


1 for promoting their real Intereſts, as the verieſt 
ou 


rt Slave; and then, he is more faithful and true to thoſe 


who employ him. In the common Courſe of Buſineſs, he 


has the ſame Chances with the Knave of acquiring a For- 


tune, and rifing in the World. He may have equal Abilities, 
Cr eng 


* See Temple's Miſcell, Part Is 
Fu 


Treat, 6. 
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equal Induſtry, equal Attention to Buſineſs ; and in other rei 


ſpects he has greatly the Advantage of him. People love bet- 


ter to deal with him they can truſt him more; they know he 
will not impoſe on them, nor take Advantage of them, and 
can depend more on his Word than on the Oath or ſtrongeſt 


SBoaecurities of others. Whereas what is commonly called 


Cox NIN, which is the Ofipring of Ignorance; and con- 
Kant Companion of Knavery, is not only a mean · ſpirited, but 
a very ſhort · ſighted Talent, and a fundamental Ohſtacle in the 
Road of Buſineſa. It may procure indeed immediate and 
petty Gains, but it is attended with dreadful Abatements, 
which do more than over- balance them, both as it ſinks a 
Man's Credit when diſcovered, and oramps that Largeneſt 
of Mind, which entends to the remoteſt as well as the nrareſt 
tranſient Gains. It is therefore eaſy to ſee how much 2 
Man's Credit and Reputation, and conſequently his. Succeſs, 

nd on his Honeſty and Virtue. The truly good: Man 
has no Character to perſanate, ao Maſk to wear ;; his De- 
Ggas are tranſparent, and one Part of his Diſesurſe and Con- 
duct exactly tallies with another. Having no ſordid Views 


to promote, no mean Paſſions to ſerve, but wiſhing well to 


every Body, and doing all the Good he can, he is intrench- 


ed and guarded round by Iunscence and Virtue; and, though 


he is not ſecured againſt Misfortunes, yet his Character, and 
the Friends his Merit bas procured him, will frequently re- 
trieve him. Whereas, Tricting, as one well expreſſes it, is 
a Sort of Diſguiſe, by which a Man hides \bimſelf in one 
Place, and expoſes himſelf in another. Beſides, Faiforod and 
Roguery. ane variable unſettled Things, and the Source of 2 
Canduct boch irreſolute and inconſiſtent. They muſt often 
change Hands, and be ever cantriving new Expedients as Ac- 
cidents vary s and one lame Meaſure mult always limp on 
after another to ſupport and back it. So that an incxhaufted 
Fund of Craft is neceſſary to play the Knave to any Purpoſe, 
and to maintain far any Lime a counterfeit Character. When 
he is once detected, his Credit is blown for ever 3 and, unleſs 
he is a great Maſter. in Diſſunulation, his artificial Conduct 
will ever render him obnoxious to Suſpicion, which is ever 


ſharp· ſighted. Even the good Man is not ſecure againſt the 


Attacks of Calumny, but he is armed againſt its Sting. If 


he cannot ſilence, he will confute Detraction 5 ere 
ime almigh- 


perſiſting in being virtuous and doing good; in 

ty Truth will prevail, and he might extort Veneration from 

the Partial, as well as obtain a chearſul Tribute —_ -_ 
„„ LL Cana 


re 
et · 


Men may ſometimes dreſs it up in the 
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Candid Judges of Merit. But ſhould the Cloud, in which 
Malice or Envy may have involved his Virtue, never be en- 
tirely difipated in his Life, yet Death, that Soother of Envy 
and the malevolent Pafkons, will totally diſpel any remaining 
Gloom, and diſplay his Character in all its genuine and un- 
ſtained Glory. For the Bed of Virtue is a Bed of Honour, and 
he who dies in it, cannot die unlamented by the Good, nor un - 
reverenced by the Bad. T 8 | 3A 
WIr E regard to Security and Peace with his 15 
Neighbours, it may be ons perhaps, that the Qroze's 
Man of a quiet forgiving 'Femper, and a flow- 2 | 
ing Benevolence and Courteſy, is much expoſ- 9 
ed to Injury and Affronts from every proud or 3 4 
eviſh Mortal, who has the Power or Will to do Miſchief. 
if we ſuppoſe, indeed, this Quietneſi and Gentleneſs of Nature 
accompanied with Cowardice and Puſillanimity, this may often 
be the Caſe; but in Reality, the good Man is bold as a Lion, 
and ſo much the bolder for being the calmer. Such à Perſon 
will hardly be a Butt to Mankind. The IIl- natured will be 
afraid to provoke him, and the Good-natured will not incline 
to do it. Beſides, true Virtue, which is conducted by Reaſon, 
and exerted gracefully and without Parade, is a moſt in- 
ſinuating and commanding Thing; if it cannot diſarm Ma- 
lice and Refentment at once, it will wear them out by De- 
grees, and ſubdue them at Length. How many have, by Fa- 
vours and prudently yielding, triumphed over an Enemy, who 
would have been inflamed into tenfold Rage by the fierceſt 
Oppoſition ! In fine, Goodneſs is the moſt univerſally popular 
Thing that can be. Though the Prejudices or Paſſions of 
Diſzuiſe of Weakneſs, 
or deface it. with unlovely Features, yet let the Maſk be dropt, 
and the lovely Form appear as it is, the moſt prejudiced will 
teſpect, the unprejudiced admire and love it, and all will be 
afraid, or at leaſt aſhamed, to traduce or offend a Thing ſs 
innocent and ſo God- like. e eee AHI <1 ws | 
To: conclude, the Man may have 
fome. Enemies, but he will have more Friends, On one's 
and having given ſo many Marks of private Family. 
Friendſhip or public Virtue, he can hardly be 
deſtitute of a Patron to protect, or a Sanctuary to entertain 
bim, or to protect or entertain his Children when he is gone. 
Though he ſhould have little elſe to leave them, he bequeaths 
them the faireſt, and generally the moſt unenvied Inheritance 
of a good Name, which, like gvod Seed ſown in the Field of 
Futurity, will often raiſe up unſolicited Friends, and yield a 
| 7: 1 benevolent 
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benevolent Harveſt of unex ' Charities. But ſhould the 


Fragrance of the Parent's Virtue prove offenſive to a perverſe 
or envious Age, or even draw Perſecution on the friendleſs 
Orphans, there is One in Heaven, who will be more than a 
Father to them, and recompenſe their Parent's Virtues by 
ſhowering down Bleffings on them. The Thoughts of leaving 
them in ſuch good Hands ſuſtain the honeſt Parent, and make 


him ſmile in the Agonies of Death; being ſecure that that Al- 


mighty Friend, | who has diſpenſed ſuch a Profuſion of Bounties 


to himſelf, cannot prove an unkind Guardian, or an unfaith- 


ful Truſtee to his fatherleſs Offspring. This leads to conſider 
a ſublime Motive, and noble Moutd to Virtue, from whence 


it derives its firmeſt Support, and in which it receives its 
higheſt Finiſhing and Luſtre. | 


2 
re ett. FY — —_— — 
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Motives to Virtue from the BEING and ProviDence 
F 8 of GOD. 


ESID Es che intereſting Motive men- 


ο ter- tioned in the laſt Section, there are two 


nal Motives gone Motives to Virtue, ſtrictly connected with 
uman Life, and reſulting from the very Con- 


to Virtue. 


N -  flitution of the human Mind. The Firſt is the 
Bix and PRoviIDENCE of Gon; the Second is the Iu- 
” MORTALITY of the Soul, with future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. Th e IRS 
M Tr appears from Se. 4. of Book II. that Man, 
Their Impor- by the Conſlitution of his Nature, is deſigned 
tance. to be a ReLicious Creature. He is intimate- 
- - ly connected with the Deity, and neceſſarily 
dependent on him. From that Connection and neceſſary De- 


pendence reſult various Obligations and Duties, without ful- 


filing which, ſome of his ſublimeſt Powers and Affections 
would be incomplete and abortive. If he be likewiſe an 
IMMORTAL Creature, and if his, preſent: Conduct ſhall af- 
fet his future Happineſs in another State as well as in the 
preſent, it is evident that we take only a mb of the 
Creature if we leave out this important 

| w . ture, 


roperty of his Na- 


out of the Account, or overlook that Part of his Duration, 


which runs out into Eternity.— We ſhall therefore conſider 
the Motives which ariſe from the former Connection in this 


Sedlion, and thoſe arifing from the latter in the nent. 
Ir is evident from the above-mentioned Sec- , 

tion *, that to have a Reſpect to the Deity in 0 

« our Temper and Conduct, to venerate and love 


= 


« his Character, to adore. his Goodneſs, to depend upon and re- 


« {gn ourſelves to his Providence, to ſeek his Approbation, and 


« aft under a Senſe of his Authyrity, is a fundamental Part of 


« Moral Virtue, and the Completion of the highe/t Deſtination = 


« our Nature.” . TR. TIE} Par pi 

Bur as Piety is an eſſential Part of Virtue, . Ee 
ſo likewiſe it is a great Support and Enforcement to A Support 10 
the Practice of it. To contemplate and admire Virtus. 
a Being of ſuch' tranſcendent Dignity and Perfec-', * 
tion as Gopy muſt naturally and neceſſarily open and enlarge 


1 y 


the Mind, give a Freedom and Ampleneſs to its Powers, and 


a Grandeur and Elevation to its Aims. For, as an excellent 
Divine + obſerves, ©* the Greatneſs of an Object, and the 
« Excellency. of the Act of any AGENT about a tranſcendent 
« Odject, doth mightily tend to the Enlargement and Im- 
« provement of his Faculties.” Little Objects, mean Com- 
pany, mean Cares, and mean Buſineſs, cramp the Mind, con- 


tract its Views, and give it a creeping. Air and Deportment. 


But when it ſoars above mortal Cares and mortal Purſuits, into 
the Regions of Divinity, and converſes with the greateſt and 
beſt of Beings, it ſpreads itſelf into a wider Compaſs, takes 


higher Flights in Reaſon and Goodneſs, becomes God-like - 


in its Air and Manners. Virtue is, if one may ſay ſo, both the 
Effet and Cauſe of Largeneſs of Mind. It requires that one 


think freely, and act nobly. - Now what can conduce more to 


Freedom of Thought and Dignity of Action, than to conceive 
worthily of God, to reverence and adore his unrivalled Excel- 


lency, to imitate and tranſcribe that Excellency into our own 


Nature, to remember our Relation to him, and that we are the 
Image and Repreſentatives of his Glory to the reſt of the 
Creation ? Such Feelings and Exerciſes muſt and will make 
us ſcorn all Actions that are baſe, unhandſome, or unworthy 
our State; and the Relation we ſtand in to God, will irra- 


the Liberty and Dominion of Virtue. 
5 : —- ; | THe 

* Ser. IV. Book II. 8 
+ Vid. Whichcot's Serm, Part II, Serm. VI. 
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ture, and make a partial Eflimate of human Life, if we ſtrike 


a 


diate the Mind with the Light of Wiſdom, and ennoble it with | 


£ * 
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- be" ronfidered in Another. Light. We all. know 


| e | thar the; Preſence ane Rriont, = Neisbbour, of 
N umber of Spectators, hut eſpecially an au- 
Aſſembly ef. cherh; 42 to be — 


| derable/ Check updn the Condutt -of one who is not loſt to 


. Senfe of Honour and Shad, and contributes» to reſtruin 
n of Paſfbn ” - by the fime Manner we 
magine, that the Awe. of ine ſuperior Mind, who is 
E prioy to our ſectet Eſa, and armed with full 


Power te reward or puniſh ity" will impoſe 4 Reſtraint on us 


in ſuch Actions as fall not undef the Controul or Animad- 


verſion of others. If we go fil. higher; and ſuppoſe our in- 


moſt Thoughts and dare Deſigns. as well as our moſt ſe- 
eret Actions, to lie open to to the: Notice of the Supreme and 


_ Univerſal Mind; Who is both the Sprfdter. and Judge of hu- 


man Actions; id is evident tat Yie Beticf ef ſo Avg 4 Pfe⸗ 
ſence, und ſuch awful Infpettion, muuſt car y. a Ret 


raint and 


Weight wir it propottioged to the Strength of that Belief, 


| 


and be an additional Motive to the Practice of many Duties a 
which would not hate been perforniies Friehone ie As ons - - 


Senſe” of Homo" or Blame is;;inereafed br Propoktion to the 
Effects. we haye of thoſe wh beſtow eicher; Malt! we ſop- 
poſe no-Senfibility to the Applauſe, or Cenſure of him whom 


we believe to be the Fudge as well as, Standard of all Per- 


fection? And if we ſuppoſe ſuch a Senſibility, can we deny 


that it will operate on every Mind whieh feels it, both as an 
Areniive to deſerve chat Applauſe, and ad a Guard to avoid | 
that Cenſute We may ſuppoſe ſome Caſes in which the vir- 
tuous Man, through the Force of Prejudiees againſt him, and 
becanfe of the falſe Lights in which his Actions are viewed, 


may be tempted ö renounce the honeſt Cauſe by 71 ich he 
happens to incur” Reproach or Nidieule. But if he can make 


his Appeal from the Opinions of Men to the Searcher of 
Hearts, it is evident that the Conſciouſneſs of ſo high a Sanc- 


tion may bear him out in his Courſe, and conſequently be 
a Support to his Virtue, and in due Time may teach him to 
deſpiſe the Strife of "Tongues, mays the utmoſt Efforts 8 Malice 


and Envy. 


Tridd. may have expoſed him to mapy of them; the 


Conſtitution and State of his Body, and pe- 


* culiar 


Bor a goed Man may ilkewiſe fall u gecr- 
In Caſes of ber to Power or to Igjuſtice; his Life may 
the greatgi be a Series of Misfortunes, and: his Virtue 


culiar Preſſures on his Mind may incapacitate him for en- 
joying the natural Fruits of Virtue, at leaſt with an high 
Reliſh. How ſupporting in ſuch a Caſe, nay, how preſervative 
muſt it be to his Integrity, and what an Antidote againſt that 
Gloom and Fretfulneſs which are apt to invade the Mind in 
ſuch Circumſtances of Trial, to believe that infinice Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs preſide in the Univerſe ; that every Event be- 
ing under their Direction is the Cauſe or Conſequence of ſome 
greater Good to him, or to the Whole ;—that thoſe. Misfor- 
tunes which befall him are appointed by Heaven to correct his 
Follies, to improve or ſecure his Virtues, and conſequently to 
increaſe his Happineſs ! Theſe Sentiments thoroughly felt, muſt 
and will ſerve as a Charm to ſooth his Sorrows, and confirm 
his Loyalty and Reſignation to the Supreme Providence. 

In fine, let the Diſpoſition of external Cauſes be ever fo un- 
favourable to the good Man, yet, as he is conſcious that the 
Almighty Governor is his Parent, Patron and Friend, he may 
reſt ſecure that he will either ſuſtain and guard him in the 
Midſt of his Troubles, or direct and over-rule them to his 
greateſt Good. DD 

IT may be obſerved farther, that “ to live un- 

& der an habitual Senſe of the Deity and his great Exerciſes of 
« Adminiftration, is to be converſant with Wiſdom, Leg in. 

* Order and Beauty, in the higheſt Subjects, and 2 8 40% 
© to receive the delightful Reflections and benign 

„Feelings which theſe excite, while they irradiate 

upon him from every Scene of Nature and Providence.“ 
How improving muſt ſuch Views be to the Mind, in dilating 
and exalting it abòve thoſe puny Intereſts and Competitions 
which agitate and enflame the Bulk of Mankind againſt each 


other! What genial and propitious Influence on the Temper . 


muſt the Admiration and Love of Divine Goodneſs have, when it 
is conſidered as diffuſed through infinite Space, to infinite Races 
of Creatures, and ſtretching from Eternity to Eternity! What 
Candour, Mildneſs, Benignity of Heart, and what randeur, 
as well as Sweetneſs of Manners, muſt it inſpire? To conclude, 
with what alluring and commanding Energy muſt his Benefits 
call forth our Gratitude, his Example our Imitation, his Wiſ- 
dm, Power, and Goodneſs, our Confidence and Hope, his Ap- 
plauſe our Ambition to deſerve it? And how muſt his Preſence 
ſtrongly believed, or rather powerfully felt, enliven and fortify 
theſe and every other Principle of Virtue ? | 
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3 ny 
Motive to Virtue from the Immortality of the Soul, dc. 


ne tic HE other Motive mentioned was the In- 
Metaphyſical ' | mortality of the Soul, with future Rewards 
ets and Puniſbments. The metaphyſical Proofs of the 
e Soul's Immortality, are commonly drawn from its 

e ſmple, uncompounded, and indiviſible Nature, from 
| whence it is concluded, that it cannot be cor- 
rupted or extinguiſhed by a Diſſolution or Deſtruction of 
its Parts, from its having a Beginning of Motion within itſelf, 


whence it is inferred, that it cannot diſcontinue and loſe its 


Motion,—from the different Properties? of Matter and Mind, 
the Sluggiſbneſs and Inatttvity of one, and the immenſe Afrvity 
of the other, its prodigious Flight of Thought and Imagination, 
its Penetration, Memory, Foreſight, and Anticipations of Futu- 
rity: From whence it is concluded, that a Being of ſo divine 
a Nature cannot be | extinguiſhed. But as theſe metaphyſical 
Proofs/depend on intricate Reaſonings concerning the Nature, 
Properties, and Diſlinctions of Body and Mind, with which we 
are not very well acquainted, they are not obvious to ordinary 
Underſtandings, and are ſeldom ſo convincing even to thoſe of 
higher. Reach, as not to leave ſome Doubts behind them. 
Therefore perhaps it is not ſo ſafe to reſt the Proof of ſuch an 
important Article, on what many may call the Subtilties of 
School Learning. Thoſe Proofs which are brought from 
Analogy, from the moral Conſtitution and Phænomena of the bu» 
man Mind, the moral Attributes of God, and the preſent Courſe 
of Things, and which therefore are called the moral Argu- 
ments, are the plaineſt, and generally the moſt ſatisfying. We 
ſhall ſelect _ one or two from the reſt. Tas 
N tracing the Nature and Deftination of any 
| - nb f Being, we form the ſureſt Serve from his 
legy. Powers of Action, and the Scope and Limits of 
| theſe compared with his State, or with that Field 
in which they are exerciſed. If this Being paſſes through dit- 
ferent States, or Fields of Action, and we find a Succeſſion of 
Powers adapted to the different Periods of his Progreſs, we 
conclude that he was deftined for thoſe ſucceſſive States, and 
reckon his Nature Progreſ/ive. If, beſides the immediate 
Set of Powers which fit him for Action in his preſent State, 
we obſerve another Set which appears ſuperfluous, if he was ” 
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be confined to it, and which point to another or higher one» 
we naturally conclude, that he is not deſigned to remain in his 
preſent State, but to advance to that for which thoſe ſupernu- 
merary Powers are adapted. Thus we argue that the /n/ef, 
which has Wings forming or formed, and all the Apparatus 
proper for Flight, is not deſtined always to creep on the Ground, 


or to continue in the torpid State of adhering to a Wall, but is 


deſigned in its Seaſon to take its Flight in Air. Without this 
farther Deſtination, the admirable Mechaniſm of Wings and 
the other Apparatus, would be uſeleſs and abſurd. The ſame 
Kind of Reaſoning may be applied to Man, while he lives only 
a Sort of vegetative Life in the Womb. He is furniſhed even 
there with a beautiful Apparatus of Organs, Eyes, Ears, and 
other delicate Senſes, which receive Nouriſhment indeed, but 


are in a Manner folded up, and have no proper Exerciſe or Uſe. 


in their preſent Confinement x. Let us ſuppoſe ſome intelli- 
gent Spectator, who never had any Connection with Man, nor 
the leaſt Acquaintance with human Affairs, to ſee this odd 


Phænomenon, a Creature formed after ſuch a Manner, and 


placed in a Situation apparently unſuitable to ſuch various Ma- 
chinery, muſt he not be ſtrangely puzzled about the Uſe of his 


complicated Structure, and reckon ſuch a Profuſion of Art and 


admirable Workmanſhip loſt on the Subject; or reaſon by 
Way of Anticipation, that a Creature, endued with ſuch va- 
nous, yet unexerted Capacities, was deſtined for a more en- 
larged Sphere of Action, in which thoſe latent Capacities ſhall 
have full Play? The vaſt Variety, and yet beautiful Symmetry 
and Proportions of the ſeveral Parts and Organs with which the 
Creature is endued, and their apt Coheſion with, and Depen- 
dence on, the curious Receptacle of their Life and Nouriſh- 
ment; would forbid his concluding the Whole to be the Birth 
of /Chance, or the bungling Effort of an unſkilful Artiſt, at 
leaſt would make him demur a while at ſo harſh a Sentence. 
But if, while he is in this State of Uncertainty, we ſuppoſe 
him to ſee the Babe, after a few ſucceſsful Struggles, throwing 
off his Fetters, breaking looſe from his little dark Priſon, and 
emerging into open Day, then unfolding his recluſe and dor- 
mant Powers, breathing in Air, gazing at Light, admitting 
Colours, Sounds, and all the fair Variety of Nature, immediate- 
ly his: Doubts clear up, the Propriety and Excellency of the 
Workmanſhip dawn upon him with full Luſtre, and the whole 


Myſtery of the firſt Period is unravelled by the opening of this 


new Scene. Though in this /econd Period the Creature lives 


. Chiefly a Kind of animal Life, i. e. of Senſe and Appetite, yet by 
* B b 2 
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various Trials and Obſervations, he gains Experience, and by 
the gradual Evolution of the Powers of Imagination, he ripens 
apace for an higher Life, for exerciſing the Arts of De/ign and 
Imitation, and of thoſe in which Strength or OY are more 
requiſite than Acuteneſs or Reach of Judgment. In the ſuc- 
ceeding rational or intellectual Period, his Underflanding, which 
formerly erept in a lower, mounts into an higher Sphere, can- 
vaſſes the Natures, judges of the Relations of Things, forms 
Schemes, deduces Conſequences from what is paſt, and from 
preſent as well as paſt, collects future Events. By this Sue- 
ceſſion of States, and of correſpondent Culture, he grows up 
at length into a moral, a ſocial, and a political Creature. This 
is the laſt Period, at which we perceive him to arrive in this 
his mortal Career. Each Period is introductory to the next 
ſucceeding one; each Life is a Field of Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment for the next higher one, the Life of the Fetus for that 
of the Infant, the Life of the Infant for that of the Child, and 
all the lower for the higheſt and beſt *.—But is this the laſt 
Period of Nature's Progreſſion? Is this the utmoſt Extent of 
her Plot, where ſhe winds up the Drama, and: diſmiſſes the 
Actor into eternal Oblivion? Or does he appear to be inveſt- 
ed with ſupernumerary Powers, which have not full Exerciſe 
and Scope, even in the laſt Scene, and reach not that Maturity 
or Perfection of which they are capable; and therefore point 
to ſome higher Scene where he is to ſuſtain another and more 
important Character than he has yet ſuſtained? If any ſuch 
there are, may we not conclude by Analogy, or in the ſame 
Way of Anticipation as before, that he is deſtined for that 
After- part, and is to be produced upon a more auguſt and ſo- 
lemn Stage, where his ſublimer Powers ſhall have proportioned 
Action, and its Nature attain its Completion? 101 00% 
LE IF we attend to that Curioſity, or prodigi- 
GE oats ous Thirfl of Knowledge, which is natural to 
point to an the Mind in every Period of its Progreſs, and 
After-Life, conſider withal the endleſs Round of Buſineſs 
and Care, and the various Hardſhips to which 
Intel ual, the Bulk of Mankind are chained down, it is evi- 
. dent, that in this preſent State, it is impoſſible 
to expect the Gratification of an Appetite at once ſo inſa- 
tiable and ſo noble. Our Senſes, the ordinary Organs by 
which Knowledge is let into the Mind, are always imperfect, 
and often fallacious ; the Advantages of aſſiſting, or correcting 
them, are poſſeſſed by few; the Difficulties. of finding out 
Truth amidft the various and contradictory Opinions, Inte 
an 


See Butler's Analogy, Part I. 
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and Paffions of Mankind, are many; and the Wants of the 


Creature, and of thoſe with whom he is connected, numerous 
and urgent; ſo that it may be ſaid of moſt Men, that their 
intellactual Organs are as much ſhut up and ſecluded from pro- 
per Nouriſnment and Exerciſe in that little Circle to which 
they are confined, as the bodily Organs are in the Womb. 
Nay, thoſe who to an aſpiring Genius have added all the Aſ- 
ſiſtances of Art, Leiſure, and the moſt liberal Education, what 
narrow Proſpects can even they take of this unbounded Scene 
of Things, from that little Eminence on which they ſtand? 
And how eagerly do they ſtill graſp at new Diſcoveries, with- 
out any Satisfaction or Limit to their Ambition? Oc. 

Bur ſhould it be ſaid, that Man is made for 
Afton, and not for Speculation, or fruitleſs 
Searches after Knowledge, we aſk, for what 
Kind of Action? Is it only for bodily. Exerciſes, | 
or for moral, political, and religious ones? Of all theſe he is 
capable; yet, by the unavaidable Circumſtances of his Lot, he 
is tied down to the former, and has hardly any Leiſure to think 
of the latter, or, if he bas, wants the proper Inſtruments of 
exerting them. The Love of Virtue, of ones Friends and 
Country, the generous Sympathy with | Mankind, and heroic 
Zeal of doing Good, which are all ſo natural to great,,and 
good Minds, and ſame Traces of which are found in the 
loweſt, are ſeldom united with proportioned Means or Oppor- 
tunities of exerciſing them; ſo that the moral Spring, the noble 
Energies and Impulſes of the Mind, can hardly find proper 
Scope, even in the moſt fortunate Condition; but are much 
depreſſed in ſome, and almoſt entirely reſtrained in the Gene- 
rality, by the numerous Clogs of an indigent, ſickly, or em- 
barraſſed Life. Were ſuch mighty Powers, ſuch God like 
Affections, planted in the human Breaft to be folded up in the 
narrow Womb of our preſent Exiſtence, never to be produced 
into a more perfect Life, nor to expatiate in the ample Career 
of Immortality? | 
Lr it be conſidered, at the ſame Time, that . | 
no Poſſeſſion, no Enjoyment within the Round Unſatisfied 
of Mortal Things, is commenſurate to the De- Defires of 


| kg? 8 Exi 
fires, or adequate to the Capacitics of the Mind. 1 


Arie 
Moral 


Powers. 


| The moſt exalted Condition has its Abatements, 2%, &c. 
the happieſt Conjuncture of Fortune leaves many | 


Wiſhes behind, and after the higheſt Gratifica- 

tions, the Mind is carried forward in Purſuit of new ones 
without End. Add to all, the fond Defires of [mmortaluy, 
the ſecret Dread of Non-exiflence, and the high unremitting 
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Pulſe of the Soul beating for Perfection, joined to the Im. 
probability or the Impoſſibility of attaining it here; and 
then judge whether this elaborate Structure, this magnificent 
Apparatus of inward Powers and Organs, does not plainly 
8 out an Here- after, and intimate Eternity is Man ? Does 
ature give the finiſhing Touches to the leffer and ignobler 
Inſtances of her Skill, and raiſe every other Creature to the 
Maturity and Perfection of his Being, and ſhall ſhe leave her 
principal Workmanſhip unfiniſhed? Does ſhe carry the Ve- 
getatrve and Animal Life in Man to their full Vigour, and 
higheſt Deſtination, and ſhall ſhe ſuffer his Intellectual, his 
Moral, his Divine Life to fade away, and be for ever ex- 
tinguiſhed ? Would ſuch Abortions in the Moral World be 
congruous to that Perfection of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which 
upholds and adorns the Natural? | 
We muſt therefore conclude, from this De- 


Therefore - tail, that the Preſent State, even at its beſt, is 


Man immor- only the Wong of Man's Being, in which 
tal. the nobleſt Principles of his Nature are in a 
| Manner fettered, or ſecluded from a correſpon- 


dent Sphere of Action, and therefore deſtined for a future and 


unbounded State, where they ſhall emancipate themſelves, and 


exert the Fulneſs of their Strength. The moſt accompliſhed 


Mortal, in this low and dark Apartment of Nature, is only 
the Rudiments of what he ſhall be, when he takes his Ethereal 
Flight, and puts on Immortality. Without a Reference to 
that Stite, Man were a mere Abortion, a rude uufiniſhed 
Embryo, a Monſter in Nature. But this being once ſuppoſed, 
he ſtill maintains his Rank, of the Maſter- piece of the Crea- 
tion; his latent Powers are all ſuitable to the Harmony and 
Progreſſion of Nature, his noble Aſpirations, and the Pains of 
his Diffolution, are his Efforts towards a ſecond Birth, the 
Pangs of his Delivery into Light, Liberty, and Perfection; 
and Death, his Diſcharge from Gaol, his Separation from his 


Fellow-Priſoners, and Introduction into the Aſſembly of thoſe 
Heroic Spirits who are gone before him, and of their great Eter- 


nal Parent. The Fetters of his Mortal Coil being loofened, 


and his Priſon-Walls broke down, he will be bare and open 


on every Side to the Admiſſion of Truth and Virtue, and their 
fair Attendant, Happineſs ; every Vital and Intellectual Spring 
will evolve itſelf, with a divine Rlaſticity, in the free Air of 


Heaven. He will not then peep at the Univerſe and its glo- 


rious Author through a dark Grate, or a groſs Medium, nor 
receive the Reflections of his Glory through the ſtrait Openings 
of ſenſible Organs, but will be 4% Eye, all Ear, all _ 
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and Divine Feeling f. Let one Part however of the Analogy 
be attended to, that, as in the Womb we receive our 89 
Conſtitution, Form, and the eſſential Stamina of our Bein 5 
which we carry along with us into the Light, and which 5 
affect the ſucceeding Periods of our Life; ſo aur Temper and 
Condition in . Life will depend on the Conduct we 
have obſerved,. and the Character we have formed in the r- 

Life. We are here in Miniature what we ſhall be at F 


Length hereafter. The firſt rude Sketch, or Out- lines N of 
Reaſon and Virtue, muſt be drawn at preſent, to be afterward: 


— 


L 


his enlarged to the Stature and Beauty of Angels. 
ex- | Tuts, if duly attended to, muſt prove not 
be only a Guard, but an admirable Incentive to Immortality 
nich Virtue. For he who faithfully and ardently à Guard and 
follows the Lights of Knowledge, and pants Hicentive to 
De- after higher Improvements in Virtue, will be me 
„ is wonderfully animated and inflamed in that Pur- 3 
ich ſuit, by a full Conviction that the Scene does not cloſe with 
n a Life—that his Struggles ariſing from the Weakneſs of Nature, 
on- and the Strength of Habit will be turned into Triumphs 
and that his Career in the Track of Wiſdom and Goodneſs will be 
and both ſwifter and ſmoother— and thoſe generous Ardours with 
hed which he glows towards Heaven, i. e. the Perfection and Im- 
nly mortality of Virtue, will find their adequate Object and Exerciſe 
eal in a Sphere proportionably enlarged, incorruptible, i. 
to On the other Hand, what an inexpreſſible Damp muſt it de de 
hed the good Man, to dread the total Extinction of that Ligbt and 
ed, Virtue, without which Life, nay, Immortality itſelf, were not 
nd Marx y Writers draw their Proofs of the Immor- --- 
of ality of the Soul, and of a future State of Rewards prag from 
the and Puniſhments, from the unequal Diſtribution of 1 
n; theſe here, It cannot be diſſembled that wicked J preſent 
his Men often eſcape the outward Puniſhment due to PO 
oſe their Crimes, and do not feel the inward in that | 
er- Meaſure their Demerit ſeems to require, partly from the Cal- 
ad, louſneſs induced upon their Nature by the Habits of Vice, and 
en partly from the Diſſipation of their Minds abroad by Pleaſure 
eir or Buſineſs — and ſometimes good Men do not reap all the na- 
ng tural and genuine Fruits of their Virtue, through the many un- 
of foreſeen, or unavaidable Calamities in which they are involved. 
o- This, no Doubt, upon the Suppoſition of an all- wiſe and 
or good Providence, were an Argument, and a ſtrong one too, for 
gs a future State, in which thoſe Inequalities ſhall be corrected. 
al | . But 


ud | + Vid. Relig. of Nat. F. 9. 
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Bust unleſs we ſuppoſe a propellent good Order in the preſent Scene 
of Things, we weaken the Proof of the Divine Adminiſtration, 
125 the Preſumption of any better Order in any future Period 


ES... From Sefton the ſecond of this Book it appears, 
Belief of Im- that Virtue has preſent Rewards, and Vice preſent 

wriaity, Puniſhments annexed to it, ſuch Rewards and Pu- 
&c. 4 great niſhments as make Virtue, in moſt Caſes that hap- 
Support 2- pen, far more eligible than Vice; but, in the in- 
mit Trials. finite Variety of Human Contingencies, it may 
| ._ * ſometimes fall out, that the inflexible Practice of 


- Virtue ſhall deprive a Man of confiderable Advantages to him- 


Telf, his Family, or Friends, which he might gain by a well- 
timed Piece of Nhery, ſuppoſe by betraying his Truſt, voting 
Fam his Conſcience, ſelling his Country, or any other 
Crime, where the Security againſt Diſcovery ſhall heighten the 
Temptation. Or, it may happen, that a ſtrict Adherence to 
his Honour, to his Religion, to the Cauſe of Liberty and Vir- 
tue, ſhall expoſe him, or his Family, to the Loſs of every 
Thing, nay, to Poverty, Slavery, Death itſelf, or to Tor- 
ments far more intolerable. Now what fſhal! ſecure a Man's 
Virtue in Circumſtances of ſuch Trial? What ſhall enforce 
the Obligations of Conſcience againft the Allurements of fo 
many Intereſts, the Dread of ſo many and fo terrible Evils, and 
the almoſt unſurmountable Averſion of human Nature to ex- 
ceflive Pain? The Conflict is the greater, when the Circum- 
ſtances of the Crime are ſuch as eaſily admit a Variety of Alle- 
viations from Neceſſity, Natural Affection, Love to one's Family, 


or Friends, perhaps in Indigence : Theſe will give it even the 


Air of Virtue. Add to all, that the Crime may be thought to 
have few bad Conſequences, may be eaſily contealed,—or 
imagined poſſible to be retrieved in a good Meaſure, by future 
ood Conduct. It is obvious to which Side moſt Men will lean 
in ſuch a Cafe, and how much Need there is of a Balance in the 
oppoſite Scale, from the Conſideration of a God, of a Providence, 
and of an immortal State of Retribution, to keep the Mind firm 
and uncorrupt in thoſe or like Inftances of ſingular Trial, 

or Diſtreſs. | Ns | 
Bor without ſuppoſing ſach peculiar Inſtances, a 


br the gene. Senſe of a Governing Mind, and a Perſuaſion that 


e T Virtue is not only befriended by him here, but 
ſuitable to itz Nature, vaſt in themſelves, and immortal in their 
Duration, muſt be not only a mighty Support and Incentive to 
the Practice of Virtue, but a ſtrong Barrier againſt Vice. The 


Thoughts 


will be crowned by him hereafter with Rewards 
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Thoughts of an Almighty Judge and of an impartial fature 


Reckoning, are often alarming, inexpreſſibly ſo, even to the 


ſtouteſt Offenders. On the other Hand, how ſupporting muſt 


it be to the good Man, to think that he acts under the Eye 
of his Friend, as well as Judge! How improving, to conſider 
the preſent State as connected with a future one, and every 
Relation in which he ſtands as a School of ——— for his 
A ffections, every Trial as the Exerciſe of ſome Virtue, and the 
virtuous Deeds which reſult from both, as introductory to 
higher Scenes of Action and Enjoyment ! Finally, how tranſ- 
porting is it to view Death as his Diſcharge from the Warfare 
of Mortality, and a triumphant Entry into a State of Freedom, 
Security and Perfection, in which Knowledge and Wiſdom 
ſhall break upon him from every Quarter ; where each Faculty 
ſhall have its proper Object, and his Virtue, which was often 
damped or defeated here, ſhall be enthroned in undiſturbed and 
eternal Empire! | 

On reviewing this ſhort Syem of Morals, and | 
the Motives which ſupport and enforce it, and Advantages 
comparing both with the CHRISTIAN Scheme, of the Chri- 
what Light and Vigour do they borrow from tian Scheme, 
thence ! How clearly and fully does CH RISTIA—- ©7215 Can. 
niTyY lay open the Connections of our Nature, ** Soo 
both material and immaterial, and future as well Ryjjgiay or 
as preſent / What an ample and beautiful Detail Morality. 
does it preſent of the Duties we owe to God, 
to Society and Ourſelves, promulgated in the moſt 
ſimple, intelligible, and popular Manner; diveſted of every 


Partiality of Sect or Nation; and adapted to the general State 


of Mankind! With what bright and alluring Examples does 
it illuſtrate and recommend the Practice of thoſe Duties ; and 
with what mighty Saudtions does it enforce that Practice! 
How ſtrgngly does it deſcribe the Corruptions of our Nature; 
the Deviations of our Life, from the Rule of Duty; and the 
Cauſes of both | How marvellous and benevolent a Plan of 


| Redemption does it unfold, by which thoſe Corruptions may be 


remedied, and our Nature reſtored from its Deviations, to 
tranſcendent Heights of Virtue and Pzety/ Finally, what a fair 
and comprehenſive Proſpect does it give us of the Adminifiration 
of God, of which it repreſents the preſent State only as a /mall 
Period; and a Period of Warfare and Trial ! How ſolemn and 
unbounded. are the Scenes which it opens beyond it; the Re- 


ſurrection of the Dead; the General Judgment; the Equal 


Diftribution of Rewards and Puniſhments to the Good and the 


Bad; and the full Completion of Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
| in 
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in the final Efiabliſhment of Order, Perſactiam, and Happineſ 
How glorious: then is that SCHEME of  RELIGHON;\ and 
how worthy of Affection as well as of Aumiratian, which, b 

making ſuch Diſcoveries, and affording ſuch. ¶iſtances, has 
diſcloſed the unfaiding Fruits and Triumphs of VIX run, and 


ſecured: its Intereſts beyond the Power of Tims and Cancel 


» »” 
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IF have now conſidered the Coxsriruriox 
and CONNECTIONS of Man, and deduced 

dae ſeveral Durizs reſulting from both. We have 
inveſtigated ſome of the METawops by which his Gon/titution 
may be preſerved in a ſound and bealthful State, or re/tared to it. 
We have enquired into the FiNAL CAusks of his Conſtitution, 
and found its admirable Harmony with his Situation. And, 
laſtly, we have enumerated the principal Morivzs which in- 
force the Practice of the Duties, incumbent on a Creature /o 
Refult conflituted,) and ſo. fituatcd, From this Deduction 
n It appears, that Man: is a Creature, endued with 
„ A Variety of Senſes, Powers, and Paſſions, ſubject to a Va- 
&« riety of Hants and Dangers, enviconed with many NAru- 
% RA, and capable of forming many Civir Connections; 
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«©. bound. to many Duties in Conſequence of ſuch. a Nature, 


« ſuch; a Situation, and ſuch Connections, and ſuſceptible : of 
te many Enjoyments in the Diſcharge of them.”-——lt farther 


appears, that © the Sum of thoſe Duties may be reduced to ſuch 


a Conduct of his Senjes, Powers, and Paſſions, as is duly: pro- 
ac portioned to his Hants, to his Dangers, and to his Connections; 
4 —that this Conduct is moſt approved in the mean Time, and 


_ «© yields the moſt refined and laſting Pleaſures afterwards ;— 


s: that particularly, the Exerciſe of the Public A actions is at- 
e tended with £zjoyments, the greateſt in DicnitTy and Dus» 
*© ration;—and in the largeſt Sum of ſuch Pleaſures and Enjoy- 
% ments his higheſt HAPPIN ESS conſiſts,  "FHEREFORE, to 
<<. keep thoſe refined Sources of Enjoyment always open, and, 
<< in Caſes of Competition, to ſacrifice the Lower Kinds, i. e. 
ce thoſe of Senſe and Appetite, to the Higher, i. e. to: thoſe of 
& Reaſon, of V irtue and Piety, is not real Self- Denial, but the 


“ trueſt Wiſdom, and the juſteſt Eflimate of Happineſs.—And 


< to ſhut up the nobler Springs, or to ſacrifice the higher to the 
«© lower Kinds, is not Self-Indulgence, but the Height of Folh, 
< and a wrong Calculation of Happineſs,” | 

THERE- 
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his Maler; is daily aſpiring after Immortality, and ripenin 
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'FanrEFORE HE who in his YouTH, improves | % p44 
his Intellectual Powers in the Search of Truth and yours.” 
uſeful Knowledge; and refines and ſtrengthenns 


his Moral and Afiive Powers, by the Love of Virtue, for-the 


Service of his Friends, his „and Mankind; who is 
animated by true Glory, exalted by facred Friendfhip for Soriuiz 
and ſoftened by virtuous Love for Damefitc Life; who lays his 
Heart open to every other mild and generous Affection, "and 
who, to al} theſe-adds a fober maſculine Piety, equally remote 
from Super/tition and Enthuſiaſm, that Man enjoys the moft 
agreeable Youth; and lays in the richeft Fund for the honour- 
_ Action, and happy Enjoyment of the fucceding Period of 
fe. _ ; "=: KIA, 
He who, in Mannoop, keeps the Defen/5ve z zan 
Th bop 


and Private Paſſions under the wiſeſt Reſtraint; 
who forms the moſt ſelect and virtuous Friend- . 
ſhips; who ſeeks after Fame, Wealth,” and Power, in the Road 


of Truth and Virtue, and, if he cannot find them in that Road, 
_ generouſly deſpiſes them; who, in his private Character and 


Connections, gives fulleſt Scope to the tender and manly Paſ- 
ſions, and in his public Character and Connections ſerves his 
Country and Mank ind, in the moſt upright and diſintereſted 
Manner; who, in fine, enjoys the Goods of Life with the greateſt 
Maderation, bears its Ill with the greateſt Fortitude ; and in 
thoſe various Circumſtances of Duty and Trial maintains and 
expreſſes an habitual Reverence and Love of Gad; Thar Man 


is the warthie/t Character in this Stage of Life; paſſes through 


it with the higheſt Satisfaction and Dignity; and paves the Way 
to the moſt eaſy and honourable 'Old- Age. e gn et 
'FinatLy, He who, in the Decting or LITE 7. 
ſerves himſelf moſt exempt from the Chagrins O1. 4ee. 
ncidentito that Period; cheriſhes the moſt equal 
and kind Afﬀettions ; uſes his Experience, Wiſdom, and Autho- 


_ rity in the moſt fatherly and venerable Manner; acts under a 


Senſe of the Inſpection, and with a View to the Approbation of 


7 


apace for it; and having ſuſtained his Part with Integrity an 


Conſiſtency to the laft, quits the Stage with a modeſt and ful 


Triumph; Tuts is the 5%, this is the happieſt OrDp-Max. 


 FHEREFORE that whole Life of Youth, Manhood, c bappiet 


and Od-Age which is ſpent after this Manner, is T. 

the 3ST and HAPPIEST LIFE. Sa | | 

„ He, who has the ſtrongeſt Original Propenſion , „?: 

e to ſuch Sentiments and Diſpoſitions, has the Tie. good 

* beſt NATuRAL Temper.” He who cui: 
| | 9 6% vates, 


— 
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„ vates them with the greateſt Care is the moſt 
TheFirtuaus, 4c VIRrUoUSs Character.“ Hr, who knows 
« to indulge them in the moſt diſcreet and con- 

The Wiſe, the © fiflent Manner, is the WiszsT.” © And He, 
ho, with the largeſt Capacities, has the bf 
| « Opportunities of indulging them, is the moſt 

© FoRTUNATE. | | 
A Life ac- «© To form our Life upon this Plan is to Fol- 
cording to „ Low NATURE,” that is to ſay, „to act ina 
Nute. „ Conformity to our Original Conflitution, and in 
„ a Subordination to the Eternal Order of Things, 
e And, by acting in this Manner, (ſo benevolently are we 
< formed by our common Parent!) we effectually promote 
Duty, wif. and ſecure our higheſt Intereſt.” Tuus, at laſt 
dom and it appears, (and who would not rejoice in ſo Di. 
Happineſs wine @ Conſtitution?) that Duty, WIspou, 

Den. and HAPPINEss caincide, and are ne. 

The Sum ad To conclude: VirTuE is the higheſt Ex- 
Perfeion of 4 erciſe and Improvement of REAsoN'; the Inte- 
„ grit, the Harmony, and juſt Balance of AFFEC- 
<c, TIONz the Health, Strength and Beauty: of the Minp.” 
5 The PERFECTION of Virtue is to give REASON free Scope; 
to obey the Authority of CoNnscIENCE with Alacrity; to 
<< exerciſe the defenſive Paſſions with FoRTITUDE ; the Pri- 
5 date with TEMPERANCE; the Public with JUSTICE ; and 
5. all of them with PRUDENcE; that is, in a due Proportion 
<< to each other, and an entire Sub/erviency to a calm diffuſive 
<< BENEVOLENCE ; to adore and love Gop with a diſittere/i- 
<* ed and unrivalled AFFECTION; and to acquieſce in his Pro- 
<< vidence with a joyful Reſignation. Every Approach to this 
& Standard is an Approach to Per fectim and HApPIx ESS. And 

< every Deviation from it, a Deviation to Vice and MiseRy.” 
| From this whole REVIEW of Human Na- 


4 woble and TURE, the moſt divine and joyful of all Truths 


Joyful Corol- breaks upon us with full Evidence and Luſtre; 
5 « That Man is liberally provided with Senſes and 


«6 Capacities for enjoying Happineſs ; furniſhed with Means for 


cc attaining it; taught by his NATURE where it lies; prompted 
«© by his PassIons within, and his ConDITION without, 
c powerfully to ſeek it; and, by the wiſe and benevolent Ok- 
cc PER of Heaven, often conducted to the WELFARE of the 
« PARTICULAR, and always made ſubſervient to the GooD 
« of the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM.” 
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The Nature and Origin of Trade; byw it is the Baſis of 
Civil Society, the great Support of Arts and Sciences, the 
true Foundation of Liberty, the Parent of Induſtry and 
Elegance, and eſſentially neceſſary to National Happineſs. 


T was an old Notion of the Szerchs, revived and moſt 
elegantly explained by the celebrated Fenelon, in his 
Telemachus, that the human Species are, in the Eye of 
their Author and Creator, a fingle Republic,, in which 
all Nations, great and ſmall, are by him regarded as ſo many 

ribes or Families; ſome of which are in a better, ſome in a 
worſe Condition, from the right or wrong Uſe of the Means 
which he has put into their Hands, as intending the Happineſs 
of all his Creatures. Tt is by theſe Means, that his all-wiſe 
Providence, which directs every Thing for the beſt, draws Good 
out of Evil, and makes abſolute Want the Spring and Cauſe 
of over- flowing Abundance, | 


Tun 


LY 
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Tux Nature of Man, as It gives him a ſtrong Feeling of fro 
Indigence, ſo it affords him alſo the Lights neceſſary to avoid mo 
| it; and hence aroſe the firſt Notions of Traffic. For when an 
1 it was perceived, that one Family could not live ſo well W. 
1 without the Aſſiſtance of another, they even in the earlieſt of 
| Ages began, by mutually imparting the Produce of their wh 
Labours, to provide for their common Happineſs ; and this ann 
| gave a Beginning to Trade, in the eaſy and natural Way of lue 
arter. Thoſe who addicted themſelves to Huſbandry, were fart 
1 Careful to raiſe, not only what was ſufficient for their own and 
Þþ Subſiſtence, but alſo what might enable them by Exchange Th 
| + to purchaſe a Part of the Herds and Flocks of their Neigh- ofa 
i 8 bours, who 'applied themſelves to a paſtoral Life: As theſe and 
k again, found their Account in procuring Corn and Fruits, tote 
| for what would otherwiſe have proved an over-ftock of Sheep or 
| and Cattle. | | | yer 
_ By Degrees, as Improvements were made, and Reaſon ex- giv 
YH erted itſelf in adding daily to the Conveniencies of Life, fete 
"1 Trade alſo began to wear quite another Face. | Inſtead of neſs 
going from Houſe to Houſe, to ſettle theſe neceſſary Ex- the 
changes, common Places of Meeting were appointed, and 2 n. 
thus Markets were introduced. At firſt bare Commodities We 
were exchanged, a Sheep was given for a Sack of Corn; or rene 
a certain number of Fowl, for a Quantity of Fruit; and this and 
made Weigbis and Meaſures neceſſary. After the Inventions of Ace 
Spinning and Weaving came to be practiſed, not only Mares, the 
but Manufactures were brought to Market; and thus a Varie mot 
was introduced in Dealing, and that became an Art, 3 We 
was before but the mere Dictate of Neceſſity. Sbeh 
One of the firſt, and indeed one of the moſt material oily 
Diſcoveries, that was made-in this new Art, and which ap- Eng 
pears to have been made very early, was the Neceflity of a Sun 
common Meaſure, or Standard, for regulating the Value of in 8 
all Kinds of Commodities and Manufactures. It was found Mo 
inconvenient to carry ſome Things to Market, and beſides, for ; 
Markets were attended with great Incertainties: Thoſe who but 
bad Goods to exchange, were not always able to find ſuch Mall 
as had the Things they wanted; and perhaps when they In | 
were found, they had no Occaſion for the Things offered. the 
To free themſelves from theſe Difficulties, Men were obliged the | 
to fix upon ſomewhat, that ſhould be eſteemed in juſt Pro- a m 
* portions, an Equivalent for Commodities, or Manufactures, thay 
of any Kind; and this was the Riſe of Money. There was Thi 


no Neceſſity of its having any intrinſic Value, for it w 


ſufficient that common Conſent gave it that Kind of Courſe till“ 
"£3 6 „ N 
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from Hand to Hand, which is ſo well expreſſed hy aut com- 
mon Term Currenqy ; and if it was laſting, portable, ang I 
an unalterable Nature, it was enough. In ſome Parts ofcthei - 
World, they formerly uſed Leather Money; on the Coalts; 
of Africa, thoſe little white, ſpeckled and ſhining; Shelly 
which the Natives call Cæturiss, and our Children here Blas 
a-moors Teeth, ſtill paſs for Money, and have a certain Va” 
lue aſſigned. In Proceſs of Time, as this Art game to che- 
farther improved, Siiver grew into Value with moſt Nations 
and became what it is at preſent, the common Meaſure of all 
Things. „ Oo RES TH ar,, 11538; Hs, Selur 
Bx this Method, all the Inconvenieneies before mentioned, 
and many more, that for the Sake of Brevity were omitted, 
totally diſappeared. Inſtead of purchaſing Cattle with Corn, 
or Wine with Manufactures, both were purchaſed with Sil - 
ver. When Commodities were ſcarce more Silver Ws 
given for them; when they came in Plenty to Market; they 
fetched leſs; and hence the Terms of Deatneſs and Cheap : 
neſs, The Reaſon why Silver became almoſt ;univerſally 
the Standard, was from its Neatneſs, Solidity, and lying in 
a narrow Compaſs. At firſt the Value of it was adjuſted by 
Weight, and afterwards, to increaſe and improve its Cur- 
rency, that Weight came to be ſettled by a Stamp or Mark, 
and hence came what we call Cain. It is eaſy from this 
Account, to diſcern the Reaſon, why in Cauntries 
the Denominations of Money are taken from Weight, A- 
mongſt the Helreus, for Example, the Sbetel was both a2 
Weight and a Coin; that is to ſay, when the Piece called the 
Shekel came to have a Stamp, that Stamp imported, that he 
Silylr upon which, it was impreſſed weighed a Shekel... 8d in 
Eng and, the Pound and the Mark were both Weights and 
Sums, becauſe originally a Pound of Money was a Pound 
in Silver, and a Mark was two Thirds of a Pound both in 
Money and in Weight: Things indeed are ſince changed, 
— of Silver makes now three Pounds in Money, 
but the Denomination of Pound and Mart, which fill re. 
main, occaſion no Confuſion, becauſe the Pound and Mark 
in Money retain ſtill their old Proportion, that is to ſay, 
the latter is two Thirds of the former. In North Britain 
the ſame: Proportion holds, though their Money has ſuffered” | 
a much greater Degradation, their Pound being no mare 
than Twenty Pence of our Money, and their Mark two 
Tbinde aß chit PO A to 
Ir is alſo to be obſerved that Silver paſſed by Weiglſt, 
an Societies were reduord into erfea Order, that is 
VOL. II. 1 by. | «A 
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lay, 
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"ay, till Governments were ſettled ; for without the Sane. 

tion of Civil Authority, that Kind of Stamp, which conver: 

ed Silver into Coin, could not have been had. Hence Coin- 

ing came to be one of the Prerogatives of ſupreme Power, 

or the Privilege of thoſe to whom it was delegated by the 
"ſupreme Power, the Stamp being an Aſſurance, that the Piece 

on which it was impreſſed was of a certain Value. We fe 
kewiſe from this Account of the Matter, how Coming, or 
rather falſe Coming, came to be conſidered as a Species of 
-Treaſon ; for the aſſuming a Power to ſtamp," and thereby fix 

jn common Eſtimation the Value of any Piece of Metal, 

«was a plain Uſurpation of that Authority to which it legally 
«belonged, and therefore under all Governments might very 

| reaſonably paſs for Treaſon. e | 
_ Bor it is very natural to enquire, ſince Gold, Copper, and 
1 *Braſs have been alſo coined, and the fame Penalties in ſome 
. Countties inflicted for the counterfeiting any of theſe, as for 
1 the counterfeiting of Silver, why they ought not to be eſteem- 
_ ed common Meaſures as well as Silver, contrary to the Defini- 
nn tion before given. In Anſwer to this we muſt allow, that 
; In common Speech, and in ordinary Practice, they are ac- 
counted Money, and yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is, indeed 


. "I 
* 
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—_— there can be but one Standard, and that is Silver. The 
118 Stamp upon Gold only ſettles the Value in Silver for which 
—_— that Piece of Gold is to paſs; for Gold, in itſelf, is a Com- 
Fi *modity, as well as other Things, and its Price varies in dit- 
FJ *ferent Ages, and in ſeveral Countries, and at different Times. 


in the fame Country. It may be alſo enquired how Silver 
"can be conſidered as a perpetual Standard of the Value of 
Things, when in this and in other Nations, the very Coin 
itſelf is ſubject to Variation. The Solution of this Difficulty 
conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing between the Impreſſion, and the | 
intrinſic Value, or rather the Rate given 1 the Impreſſion, 
and the Weight of the Piece ſo coined. The Stamp in this 
Caſe anſwers a double Purpoſe; in the firſt Place it -certihes, 
that the Piece of Silver is of ſuch a Weight and Finenels, 
of which it belongs to all the World to take Notice; 
and it likewiſe certifies the Value of the Coin, as" ſettled Þy 
: that Authority which the Stamp diſcovers; and this relates 
only to the Subjects of that Government under which the Stamp 
gives this Money Currency. So far therefore as the Stamp 
diſtinguiſhes the Weight and Fineneſs of the Silver, it is of 
univerſal Credit; and in this Senſe only Silver is the commun 
Standard, which when cloſely conſidered, this very Objection 
proves. For ſuppoſe the intrinſie Value of an Ounce of St- 
—_ > > SOR 
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ver to be five Shillings ; ſuppoſe the Crown Piece to weigh, | 


exactly an Qunce ; ſuppoſe the Government of any Country 
thinks fit to direct that the Crown Piece ſhall paſs for ten 


Shillings ; this will 1 frag the Rate of Silver Coin in that 
Country, and not the 


alue of Silver as a Standard; for all 
jig Nations will conſider the Stamp no farther than as it 


es the Weight, and will have the ſame Quantity of Silver 


for their Goods, as they had before the Alteration of the Va- 
lue of the Coin in that Country; that is to ſay, if they 
dealt with the Inhabitants for a Pound of Silk at the Rate 
of twenty Shillings before the Alteration, they will then ex- 
ect forty Shillings for it; or in other Words, they will 
Rl expect four Ounces of Silver for that Pound of Silk, as 
they did before the Riſe of their Coin, . 
_ Tris Point may be farther illuſtrated, by conn, the 
Practice in China, where they have not even to this Time 
any Coin, but tranſact all their Buſineſs by weighed Silver. 


In order to make this eaſy, every Trader carries in his Pock- 


et a Roll of Silver, which is very fine, and of this they 
eut off with a Pair, of Sheers, which they likewiſe carry 
about them, as much as will pay for the Goods they buy by 
Weight, - For the Conveniency of making larger Payments, 
they alſo carry a Roll of Gold, which they cut in like Man- 
ner, and frequent Practice has given them ſuch a Dexterity in 


doing this, that they very rarely miſs cutting at once the 


Quantity they are to pay. But tho? they have not Coin, yet 


the Fineneſs of the Silver is regulated, and from thence is 


ſtiled the Char's Silver, becauſe it: is of the Standard requir- 
ed by the Chan, or Emperor of China, in the Payments that 
are made to his Exchequer; and this is alſo manifeſt to every 
Body by the Cutting; for if they were to debaſe it, their 
Sheers would not divide it; or if they did, the Silver would 
not cut even, but would appear in Cracks and Gaps, and 
thereby prove its Baſeneſs. They have indeed a Sort of Cop- 
7 Coin, of a very ſmall Value, with a Hole thro' the 
Aiddle, for the greater Conveniency of ſtringing them in 
certain Numbers ; but theſe riſe and fall in their Value al- 
moſt every Week, according as there is a greater or leſs De- 
mand for them; but the Value of the Chan's Silver is per- 
N and is the fixed and ſettled Standard of their 
Jade. | 0 3 
We have now ſhewn as clearly and ſuccinctly as poſhble, 


what are the three great Heads of mercantile Intercourſe, . 
viz. Commodities, Manufaftures, and Money; as alſo how' 


the latter ſerves ſo commadiouſly for ſettling the Value or 


Cc 2 Price 
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Price of the other two, and ſerve ſuch as are poſſeſſed of it 
in Countries where Traffic has a free Courfe, inftead of both. 


For, he who has Money by him may have all Things, and 
may purchaſe at any Market whatever Goods and Manufac- 
tures he pleaſes; becauſe the Perſon who receives it may apply 
it to the like Uſe, and procure whateyer fuits him beſt ; {6 
that the Eſtabliſhment of this Standard or common Meaſure, 
appears to be a very great Help to Trade. Yet this is not 
the only Uſe of Money; it ſerves alſo to compenſate Labour, 


to purchaſe Houſes and Lands, in ſhort; to acquire every Thing; 


and hence ariſes the Notion of Riches, which conſiſt in the 
Poſlefion. of Money, or of what may be eaſily and certainly 
converted into it. 1 5 1 
Bur becauſe in common Acceptation, Gold and Silver paſs 
univerſally, and are eſteemed in all Countries for the only 
fable and certain Kind of Wealth; fo in Countries where 
theſe are not depoſited by Nature, the Inhabitants muſt re- 
main perpetually indigent and poor, if they had not ſome 
Method of acquiring theſe valuable Metals. This Method is 
no other than ſuch 'an Intercourſe between Nations, as we 
have deſcribed under the Name of Trade amongſt People of 
the ſame Country; but when carried into ſo large Extent, it 
is uſually, or at leaft properly ftiled Commerce. In order to 
this, not only Commodities, Manufactures, and Money, but 
Shipping alſo is neceſſary; and by the Help of theſe, thoſe 
Nations that have applied themſelves to this Art, have in al 


Ages rendered themſelves rich, powerful, and happy, and all 


this, notwithſtanding any Difficulties they might labour un- 
der in Point of Climate, Soil, or Situation. For tho' with 


the Help of Advantages in all or ſeveral of theſe Articles, they 


might thrive ſooner or better; yet Induſtry and Application 
has very frequently enabled them to get over what might 
ſeem unſurmountable Obſtacles in their Way to the Points 
that they propoſed, as the Reader, will ſee with Satisfaction, 
in the following ſhort-Hiſtory of Commerce.  _ 


Torx before we examine this by the Light of Experience, 


it will be highly. Proper to confider, how far Reaſon will 
carry us in the Elucidation of this Subject. We muſt eaſily 
diſcern, that nothing could be ſo great a Spur to Induſtry as 
the Invention of Trade. The Variety of Wants to which 
Man in a ſolitary State ſtands expoſed, is fitter to oppreſs and 


weigh down his Spirit, than to excite him to Induſtry ; but 


when he perceives that a reaſonable Proportion of Cear, and 
Diligence, and Labour, will enable him to. acquire not the 
bare Neceſſaries only, but the Conveniencies alſo of — 5 
2 N % 2 1 # | : is 
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and and enlivens his Imagination, puts him upon new Inventions, b 
18 upon carrying Arts already known to the utmolt 1 
ly or upon ſtriking out new; and conſidered in this Light, is 
Ar the great Principle of Science, Theoretical and Practical. 
77 The former is valuable only as it leads to the latter, and the 
400 latter would be a Thing of little or no Importance if it were 
ür. not for TRA DR, which gives that Encouragement up. 
wy _- on which all Arts ſubſiſt, even thoſe that ſeem the moſt re- 
x 51 moved from it. 1 | 
nll As the Neceſſities of Mankind created an Intercourſe of 
Buying and Selling, ſo this ſoon introduced firſt Crvility, and 
aſh then Soczety. In his own Family, in the primitive Times, 
TR every Man was a Lord and a Prince; his Will was a Law 
xl to thoſe about him, and he would probably have ſpoke cnly 
a | the Language of Pewer, if the Buſineſs of Bartering wi 
ol his Neighbours had not led him amongſt his Zquals, where 
10 conſequently that Language could not be underſtood. A 
ed juſt Senſe of this brought the Forms of Dealing, and the true 
of Spirit of Commerce into Uſe ; and when this had fo far im- 
it proved Men's Circumſtances, that they were not only poſ- 
0 ſeſſed of valuable Things, but had a Concern for the Pre- 
ut ſervation of them, it was natural to think of providing for 
1 this by 2 Conflitutions. * Deſpotic Governments might 
I} be the Effects of Chance, of Accident, or of Misfortune; 
ll dut equal, limited, and legal Governinents, could only ariſe 
11 from Men's being poſſeſſed of PROPER TV, and from their 
h Deſire of keeping and enjoying that Property they poſſeſſed. 
mes Tets Principle of living under Las for the Sake of the 
id Advantages derived from them, and of I any other 
it Subjects 2 than that proceeding from a well-conditioned and 
ts rational Choice, is what is truly, ſtrictly, and properly ſtiled 
5 LizerTy, and is} not only highly conſiſtent with, but in ſome 


Meaſure eſſentially neceſſary to Trade. Men may be forced 
to labour whether they will or not, and 'Men may be chained 
as Slaves to to their O 


tries moſt famous for Commerce have been uſually under a 
Republican Government, or, which comes to the ſame Thing, 


Adminiſtration, in order to encourage their Subjects to apply 
"To 7 | Cez. meme 
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this gives him Courage, Vigour and Activity, which ould bs 
be deduced from nothing elſe... At the ſame Time it quickens 


ars in a Galley againſt their Wills; but 
that Sort of Labour, and that Sort of Hazard which Trade 
requires to make it flouriſh, is out of the Reach of Force; 
and therefore, as we ſhall ſee in the next Chapter, the Coun- 


Princes have been forced to relax the natural Severity of their 
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themſelves to Commerce, to bring Trade into their Dominionp 
and to #eep it when brought. 


©" Gzear as theſe Benefits are, yet there is fill another, 


which in the Judgment of Politicians . will perhaps weigh 
down all the reſt, and ſeem in itſelf ſufficient to recommend 
Commerce beyond all other Acquiſitions. This mighty Bene- 


fit is Power, and that Kind of Power which of all others is 


the moſt deſireable, the Power, or if you will, the Ability 
of Independency. It is an ancient and a juſt Maxim, that 


' Whoever prevails at Sea, will in the End prevail on Shore; 


nor is there any Inſtance, or at leaſt not above one, of a Ma- 
ritime Power ruined by a Land War, till her Power was 
firſt broken by Sea, or in other Words, till ſhe had loft the 
Power of the Sea, It appears from hence, - wag Liberty, 
Property, an equal Government, a flouriſhing State of 
Learning, Perfection in Arts and Sciences, public Magni- 


kcence, and private Abundance, together with the Capacity 
of preſerving and defending theſe againſt all Invaders, be 


certain and inconteſtable Bleſſings, they are. ſuch as Cou- | 


MERCE Can, perhaps ſuch as nothing but .COMMERCE can 
beſtow. And therefore what we have advanced in the Title 
of this Chapter, is not an airy or imaginary Compliment to 


the Prerogative of our own Iſland, as at firſt Sight it might 


very well be taken to be, but a ſerious and a ſober Truth, 


which when fully explained, the Mind receives and embraces, 
as ſhe does moſt other Truths, with Readineſs and Pleaſure, 
and on which the more we reflect, the more we conſider 


and meditate, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied, that the Worth 


of the Thing is not oyer-rated, but that it has been fairly 
and plainly repreſented. _ b N | 


* 


Ir may be objected, and indeed it has been very often oh- 


jected, that together with greater Benefits and Bleſſings, there 


are alſo many Inconveniencies and deſtructive Qualitics that 
attend a flouriſhing and extenſive Commerce; ſuch as Luxury, 


| Contempt of Virtpe, and in Time a total Deprayity 9 
Manners. That the beſt Things may be corrupted, and 
that when corrupted they become the worſt, is a Thing that 


cannot be denied; and yet this is no Argument, that the be 


Things are not deſireable. Idleneſs and Luxury are indee 


he Children of Abundance, as Abundance is the Daughter 
| Trade; but Faris it js hard to make Induftry and Trade, 


the hopeſt and innocent Parents of this beautiful Dame, ac- 


countable for any Slips ſhe may make, It is not TRaDe 
therefore, that ever becomes either dangerous or injurious to 


any Sigte, but Errors in Government corrupt and Fork 


% 
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_ 


happily ſeated for this Pur 


ſuch as are guilty of theſe Errors, the Blame ought. to fall, 
and not upon COMMERCE, which never can be the Cauſe,, 


As the. cleareſt Proof of this, let us conſider, that where, 


Idlenefs. and Luxury prevail, Commerce, muſt quickly fink 1 
2nd therefore it is idle as well as unjuſt to ſuppoſe, that ſhe. 
has any Connection with theſe in whoſe Company it is im- 


: 


poſſible for her to remain. Ws i erp FR - 


F -_ 
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4 Lale, Hiftory f Commerce, from the. earlief} Times to. 


the preſent ; 2 a clear, tho conciſe Account, of ' 
Notice, 


what chiefly deſer ves in Reference to the Nations «moſt 


remarkably diſtinguiſbed by it, from . the Arabians, Eg 


| | a2 a * 
tians, Phcenicians, c. down to the Eflabliſhment of the, 
' : OY 2 * «Ss 


principal Maritime Powers in Europe. 


thod of becoming acquainted with the true Nature, 
and real Importance of Commerce, is to take a ſuccinct 
View of its Hiſtory, by whieh it will appear, that in every 
Nation ſucceſſively ' where it bas been thoroughly cultivated, 


= H E ſhorteſt, the eaſieſt, and the moſt agreeable. Me- 


and came to a high Degree of Perfection, it has been con- 
ſtantly attended with thoſe Conſequences which have been aſ- 
cribed to it in the former Chapter. Adding therefore to the 
Arguments delivered therein, from Reaſon and the Nature 
of Things, the Proofs that ariſe from Experience, and which 


will appear in the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe, there will be 


no Room for Scepticiſm left; but we mult be as fully and clear- 
iv perſuaded of the Truths laid down in Reference to this 


Point, as it is poſſible for us to be in Relation to a Thing 
of this Nature ; becauſe we have every Motive to Conviction 


. 


that can be either expected or deſired, - | | 
Ir is a Point as yet undecided by the Learned, to what 


Nation the Invention and firſt Uſe of CommaRce be- 
FI 7 ſome attribute it to one Reople, ſome to another, 
for Reaſ 


ons that are too long to be diſcuſſed here. But after 
mature Reflection, I muſt confeſs it ſeems moſt probable to 


me, that the Inhabitants of Arabia were thoſe that firſt made 


long Voyages. It muſt be allowed, that no Country was fo 
ſe, as that which they inhabited 
2 E 


4 , 


7 


the Advantages that ariſe from thence; and therefore upon; 
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being 2 Peninufula, waſhed on three Sides by three famous 


Seas, the Arabian, Indian, and Perſian. It is alſo certain, 
that it was very early inhabited; and the firſt Notice we have 
of any conſiderable Trade refers it to the //bmaelites, who 
were ſettled in the hither Part of Arabia. To them Foſeph 
was ſold by his Brethren, when they were going down with 


their Camels to Egypt with Spicery, Balm, and Myrrh. It 


may ſeem ſtrange to infer from hence, that Commerce way 
already practiſed by this Nation, ſince Mention is here made 
of Camels or .a Caravan, which certainly implies an inland 
Trade; and it muſt be likewiſe allowed, that Balm and 
Mrrh were the Commodities of their Country. But whence 
had they the Spicery? Or how came Arabia to be ſo famous 
in ancient Times for Spices * Or whence proceeded that Mi- 
ſtake of many great Authors of Antiquity, that Spices actu- 


ally grew there? Moſt certainly, becauſe theſe People dealt in 


them; and that they dealt in them the firſt of any Nation that 
we know of, appears from this very Inſtance. Straby, and many 
other good Authors aſſure us, that in ſucceding Times they 
were very great Traders; they tell us particularly what Ports 
they had, what prodigious Magazines they kept of the richeſt 
Kindsof Goods; what wonderful Wealth they obtained ; in what 
prodigious , Maghificence they lived, and into what Exceſſes 


they fell in Reſpect to their Expences for Carving, Building, 
an 


Statues. All this ſhews that they were very great Tra- 
ders; and it alſo ſhews, that they traded to the Eaſl- Indies, 
for from thence only they could have their Spices, their rich 
Gums, their ſweet-ſcented Woods, and their Ivory, all which 


it is expreſly ſaid, that they had in the greateſt Abundance. 


This therefore proves, that they had an extenſive and flouriſn- 


ing Commerce, and that they had it earlier than any other 


Nation, ſeems to me evident, from their dealing at that Time 
in Spices. Beſides, there is much leſs Difficulty in ſup- 
poking, that they firſt diſcover'd the Route to the Indien, than 
if we aſcribe that Diſcovery to any other Nation; for in the 
firſt Place, they lay neareſt, and in the next, they lay moſt 
conveniently ; to which we may add thirdly, that as the Si- 
tuation of their Country naturally inclined them)to Naviga- 
tion, ſo by the Help of the Monſoons, they might make re- 
gular Voyages to and from the Indies with great Facility; 
nor is it at all unlikely, that this Diſcovery might be at firſt 
owing to Chance, and to ſome of their Veſſels being blown 
by a ſtrong Gale to the oppoſite Coaſt, from whence they 


might take the Courage to return, by obferving the Regula- 


rity 'of the Winds at certain Seaſons, All theſe Reaſons 
1 Al A; + »4 ft yoo wan 62. Woe 4 . .+ * 121 


taken 
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ous taken together, ſeem to favour this Opinion, that Commerce 
Ln, flouriſhed firſt among them; and as to its Conſequences in 
aye making them rich and happy, there js no Diſpute about 
rho o Phe ee, HARE e 
ph Wx find in the Records of Antiquity, no Nation celebra- 
ith ted more early for carrying all Arts to Perfection than the 
It Inhabitants of Egypt; and it is certain alſo, that no Art wag 
vay there cultivated more early, with more Affiduity, or with 
ade oreater Succeſs than Trade. It appears from the foregoing 
nd nftance, that the richeſt Commodities were carried thither 
nd by Land; and it is no leſs certain, that the moſt valuable 
ce ManufaQtures were invented and brought to Perfection there, 
us many Ages before they were thought of in other Countries. 
li- For as the learned Mr. Warburton very juſtly obſerves; at 
ys the Time that Joſeph came into Egypt, the People were not 
in only poſſeſſed of all the Conveniencies of Life, but were re- 
Lat markable alſo for their Magnificence, their Politeneſs, and 
ny even for their Luxury; which argues, that Traffic had been 
ey of long ftanding amongſt them. To fay the Truth, the 
ts great Advantages derived from their Country's lying along 
lt the Red. Ses, and the many Benefits that accrued to them 
at ' from the Nite, which they very emphatically called the 
es River, or the River of Egypt, and of which they knew how 
g to make all the Uſes that can be imagined, gave them an 
a- Opportunity of carrying their inland Trade, not only to a 
's, greater Height than in any Country at that Time, but even 
h higher that it has been carried any where, China only ex- 
h cepted; and ſome People have thought it no trival Argu- 
5 ment to prove the Deſcent of the Chineſe from the Egyp- 
= tians, that they have exactly the ſame Sort of Genius, and 
r with wonderful Induſtry and Care have drawn ſo many Cuts 
0 and Canals, that their Country is almoſt in every Part of it 
- S navigable. It was by ſuch Methods, by a wiſe and well- 
n regulated Government, and by promoting a Spirit of Induſtry 
e amongſt the People, that the ancient Egyptians became ſa 
[ numerous, ſo rich, ſo powerful; and that their Country for 
- large Cities, magnificent Structures, and perpetual Abundance, 
- became the Glory and Wonder of the old World. 

- Tre Phenicans, tho' they poſſeſſed only a narrow Slip of 
; the Coaſt of Aja, and were ſurrounded by Nations ſo power- 
| ful and ſo warlike, that they were never able to extend them... 
| ſelves' on that Side, became famous, by erecting the firſt na. 
| 


val Power that makes any Figure in Hiſtory, and for the 
raiſing of which they took the moſt prudent and effeQual 
Meaſures, In order to this, they not only ayailed themſelves 
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of all the Creeks, Harbours and Ports, which Nature had 


beſtowed very liberally on their. narrow Territory, but im- 

ved them in ſuch a Manner, that they were no leſs re- 
markable for their Strength, than conſiderable for their Con- 
venirency ; and fo attentive they were to whatever might con- 
tribute to the Increaſe of their Power, that they were not 
more admired for the v Advantages they derived from their 
Commerce, than they were formidable by their Fleets and Armies, 
They were likewiſe celebrated by Antiquity as the Inventors 
of Arithmetic and Aſtronomy, and in the laſt mentioned 
Science, they muit have been very conſiderable Proficients, 
fince: they had the Courage to undertake long Voyages at a 
Time when no other Nation (the Arabians and Egyptians 
excepted) durſt venture farther than their own Coaſts. By 
theſe Arts TyRE and Sion became the moſt famous Marts 
in the Univerſe, and were reſorted to by all their Neighbours, 
and even by People at a conſiderable Diſtance, as the great 


Storehouſes of the World. We learn. from the Scriptures, 
how advantageous their Friendſhip and Alliance became to 


the two great Kings of 1/rael, David and Salomon; and we 
fre by the Application. of the latter for Architects and Artiſts 
to Hiram King of Tyre, to what a prodigious Height they had 
carried Manufactures of every Kind. LEN 
Ir is very certain, that Solouod made uſe of their Af- 
ſiſtance in equipping his Fleets at Elatb and Exion Geber; and 
it is very probable that they put him upon acquiring thoſe 
Ports, and gave him the firſt Hints of the amazing Advan- 
tages that might be derived from the Poſſeſſion of them, 
and from the Commerce he might from thence be able to 


catry on. Theſe Ports were moſt commodiouſly fituated on 


the Arabian Gulph, and from thence his Veſſels, manned 
chiefly by Phæœniciant, ſailed to Ophir and Tharſis, wherever 
thoſe Places were. Some Writers will needs have them ta 
be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a wild and extravagant 
Suppoſition; others believe that we are to look for Ophir on 
the Coaſt of Africa, and Thar/is in Spain; but the moſt 
probable Opinion is, that they were both ſeated in the Eaſi- 
Indies. By this adventurous Navigation, he brought into his 
Country Curioſities not only unſeen, but unheard of before, 
and Riches in ſuch Abundance, that, as the Scripture finely 
ex preſſes it, He made Silver in Jeruſalem as Stones, and Cedars 
Trees as Sycamores that grew in the Plains, The Metaphor 
is very bold and emphatical; but when we conſider that 
it is recorded in this Hiſtory, that the Return of one Voyage 
only to Ophir, produced four bundred and fifty 1 | ” 
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Gold, which make fifty 'one'thouſand three hundred twenty 
eight Pounds of our Troy Weight, we cannot doubt of the im- 
menſe Profit that accrued from this Commerce. It is alſo ob- 


ſeryable, that the Queen of Sheba, or Saba, which lies in that 


Part of Arabia before- mentioned, ſurpriſed at the Reports that 


were ſpread of the Magnificence of this Prince, made a Jour- 


ney to his Court on purpoſe to ſatisfy herſelf, whether Fame 

Far t; and from the Preſents ſhe made 
him of one hundred and twenty Talents of Gold, of Spices in 
great Abundance, and pretious Stones, we may diſcern the true 


Reaſon of her Curioſity, which proceeded from an Opinion that 
no Country could be ſ% rich as her own; and there is another 
Circumſtance very remarkable, and which ſeems ſtrongly to 


fortify what we have advanced in the Beginning of this Chapter, 


it is added, neither was there any ſuch Spices as the Queen of 


'SHEBA gave to King $SoLOMON; which ſeems to intimate, 


that the Arabians had penetrated farther into the Indies, than 


even the Fleets of this famous Prince, and brought from 


thence other Spices (perhaps Nutmegs and Cloves) than had 


ever been ſeen before. It was by his Wiſdom, and by his 
ſteady Application to the Arts of Peace, all of which mutuall 
ſupport each other, as they are all driven on by the Wheel of 


Commerce, which ſupplies every Want, and converts every 


Superfluĩty into Merchandize; that this Monarch raiſed his 
| Subjects to a Condition much ſuperior to that of any their 


Neighbours, and rendered the Land of 1frael while he govern- 


ed it, the Glory and Wonder of the Ea. He made great 


Acquiſitions without making Wars; and his Succeſſor, by 


making Wars, loſt thoſe Acquiſitions. It was his Policy to 
keep all his People employed, and by employing them, he 
provided equally far the Extenſion of their Happineſs, and his 
own Power ; but the following Kings purſued other Meaſures, 


and other Conſequences attended them. The Trade of Juda 


ſunk almoſt as ſuddenly as it roſe, and in Proceſs of Time they 
loft thoſe. Ports on the Red-Sza, upon which their Indian 
Commerce depended: * 


Tu whole Trade of the Univerſe became then, as it were, 


the Patrimony of the Phænicians and the Egyptians, The latter 
monopolized that of the Indies, and together with her Corn 


and Manufactures, brought ſuch a prodigious Balance of 


Wealth continually into the Country, as enabled the ancient 
Monarchs of Egypt to compaſs all thoſe memorable Works, that 


in ſpite of Time and barbarous Conquerors, remain the Mo- 


numents of their Wiſdom and Power, and are like to re- 
Wain ſo as long as the World ſublifts, The Phanicians drew 


from 
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from Egypt a great Part of thoſe rich Commodities and vg. 


Juable Manufactures, which the exported into all the. Coun. 
tries between their own and the * 
likewiſe a vaſt Reſort to their own Cities, even from Coun, 
| great Diſtance; and we need only look into the Pro- 
ets Iſaiab and Ezekiel in order to be convinced, that theſe 
overnments founded on Trade, were infinitely more glo- 
rious, and more ſtable, than thoſe that were erefed by Farce. 
All this we find likewiſe confirmed by profane Hiſtories ;. and 
by comparing theſe it is evident, that the Induſtry. of the 
Inhabitants of this ſmall Country triumphed. over all Obſta- 
cles, procured the greateſt Plenty in a barren Soil, and im- 


menſe Riches, where, without Induſtry, there muſt have 


been the greateſt Indigence. It is true, that old Tyre was 


deſtroyed by : Nebuchadnezzar, but not till ſhe had flouriſhed 
Dignity, and after a 


for Ages; and even then ſhe fell wit 
Reſiſtance that ruined the Army of the Great, Conqueror of 
Ha. Out of the Aſhes of this proud City, the great Spirit 
of its Inbabitants produced a Phœnix, little, if at all, inferior 


in Beauty to its Parent. New Tyre was ſituated on an Iſland, 


and though her Bounds were very narrow, yet ſhe became 
quickly the Miſtreſs of the Sea, and held that ſupreme Do- 
minion till ſubdued by Alexander the Great, whom no Power 
could reſiſt. The Struggle ſhe made, however, though un- 
ucceſsful, was great, and very much to the Honour of her 
Inhabitants : It muſt be owned, that the Greet Hero found it 
more difficult to maſter this ſingle Place, than to overcome the 
whole Power of Perſia. | | 5 
Tu Views of the Macedonian Prince were beyond Com - 
iſon more extenſive than his Conqueſts; and whoever con- 
ers Alexander's Plan of Power, and enters into it tho- 
roughly, will think him more a Politician than he was 2 
2 He framed in his own Mind an Idea of univer- 
ſal Monarchy, which it was indeed impoſſible to accompliſh; 
but the very Notion of it, does him far greater Honour than 
all his Victories. He thought of placing his Capital in Ara, 
bis; and of diſpoling Things in ſuch a Manner, as to have 
ammanded the moſt remote Parts of the Indies, at the ſame 
Time that he maintained a Connection with the moſt diſtant 


” 
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Countries in Europe. He was for making uſe of. Force to 
acquire; but he very well knew that Commerce only could 


preſerve an Empire, that was to have no other Limits than thoſe 
which Nature had aſſigned the World. He deſired to be Mafter 


_of all; but at the ſame Time he was willing to be a wiſe and 


gracious Maſter, and to place his Happineſs in that of his 


P cople, 


editerranean Sea; they drew 
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People, or rather, in making all the Nations of the Earth but 
one People. A vaſt, an extfavagant, an impraQticable Scheme 
it was, of which he lived not long enough to draw the Outs 
lnes; but the Sample he left in his new City of Alexandria 


ſufficiently ſhews, how juſt, and how correct his Notions 


were, and how true a Judgment he had formed of what might 


de effected by thofe Methods upon which be depended. That 


City, which he might be faid'to defign with his own Hand, 
and which was built, as it were, under his Eye, became in 


fucceeding Times all that he expected, the Glory of Exype, 


: 
4 


and the Center of Commerce for ſeveral Apes 


| Ware Tyxs was in the Height of her Glory, and had | 


no Rival in the Empire of the Sen, the founded her nobie 
Colony of 'CarTHAGE on the Coaſt of Africa. _ The 87 


1 . 


tuation of the City was eyery Way admirable; whether con- 


ſidered in the Light of a Capital, of a ſtrong Fortreſs, of of '# 


commodious Port. It was equally diftant from all the ER. 


tremities of the Mauitrrramsam Sea, had à very fine 


behind it, and was not in the Neighbourhood of any Power 
capable” of reſtraining its Commerce, or its Growth. t 3 


Amoſt inexpreſſible how foot its Inbabitants became, not only 
numerous” and wealthy, but potent and formidable. 


prees they Extended. themſelves on all Sides, conquered the 


Part of Spain, and erected there à ni C e; the 
Mands:of Sicily and Sardinia, or at leaſt the'beft Part of them, 
ſibmitted "likewiſe to their Yoke. But their Conqueſts, 


however, were inconfiderable in Extent,” when 


with their Navigation. On one Side they ſtretched as fur 
Weſtwatd as Britain; atid the Sally Iflands, which are now ſo 
inconſiderable, were to them an Indies, the Route to which, 
they uſed the utmoſt Induſtry to conceal. "On the other Hand, 
they diſcovered a great Part of the Coaft of Africa, the Canary 
Illands; and ſome there are, who believe they firſt found the 
Way to Anrica. While they confined themſelves to Trade, 


and the Arts Which belonged thereto, their Power was cott- 


tinually, increaſing ; but when Induſtry gave Way to Luxury, 
and à "Spirit of Ambition baniſhed) Heir old. ids os 


Frugality and Labour, their Acguiſitions remained at 


a Stand-. The Romans began to grow jealous of their Na- 
val Power, which it coſt them two obſtinate Wars of 
forty Years Continuance to humble. When ſhe was at 


length deſtroyed, her very Ruins were maſeſtic; for at the 


Beginning of the third fatal Punic War, this City contained 
 feven hundred thouſand Inhabitants alone, and had three hun- 
dred Cities in Africa under her Dominion. Such was the 
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\ Empire of Carthage, raiſed; entirely by Counts ; and u 49 


-which, if ſhe; bad been content to have applied herſelf with ſe] 
the ſame Steadineſs in her bigheſt Proſperity as in her early Be. "Fe 
ginnings, there is no. doubt; ſhe had preſerved her Freeden 0 
much longer than ſhe did; for as Thrift and Diligence, and pi 
god Faith, are the Pillars of a Commercial State, ſo when fe 
theſe are once ſhaken, it is not only natural that ſhe ſhould Y 
decline, but unavoidable alſo. Reaſon teaches us this, and we f. 
are taught it too by the Example of Can rHnaa - 8 
Tu Ptalemies, who were the Succeſſors of Alexander in = 
Egypt, entered deeply: into that Hero's Scheme, and reaped re 
the Benefit of bis wiſe, Eſtabliſhment, - . Ptolemy - Philadelphus, *# 
by encouraging Trade, made his Subjects immenſely rich, v 
and himſelf inexpreſſibly powerful. We are told by an ancient | 


Author, that he had one hundred. and twenty Gallies of War 
of. an enormous Size, and upwards of four thouſand other 
Veſſels, ſmall and great. This would appear incredible, if 
other Wonders were not related of him, which ſeem. to ex- 
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of the Ned. Sea; he was at an immenſe Expence in openi 
Hacbours, conſtruQting Quays, in.raifing inhg at proper Dir 
tances on the Raad, and in cutting a Canal from Sea to Sea. 
A Prince who ;gomprehended the Inbartance of Commerce to a 
Degree that induced him to dare ſuch Expences as theſe, might 
have. what Treaſures, what Armies, what Fleets he pleaſed. 
In his Time, ALEXANDRIA appeared in Pomp and Splendor. 
She owed her Birth to Alexander, but it was Ptolemy, who 
2. a double Portion of his Maſter's Spirit, which raiſed her 
to that Mlagniſſcence that Ages could not deface. We may 
ueſs at what ſhe Was in her Glory, by what we are told was 
e Produce of her Cuſlems, which fell little ſhort of Two Mil- 
Lions of our Money annually ; and yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 
Ptolemy, who underſtood Trade ſo well, would cramp it by 
high Duties, or extravagant Impoſitions. When the Revenue 
of the Prince from a fingle Port was ſo great, what muſt have 
been the Riches of his Subjects? 8 


Bur what ſhews us ALEXANDRIA. in the higheſt Point of 
Light, is the Credit ſhe maintained after Fes tunk from an 
Empire into a Province. The Komans themſelves, were ſtruck 
with the Majeſty of her Appearance, and though till then 
they had little regarded . Traffic, yet they were not long be- 
fore they comprehended the Advantages of ſuch. a; Port, and 
ſuch a Mart as Alexandria; they confirmed her Privileges, 
they protected her Inhabitants, they took every Meaſure 
poſſible to preſerve her Commerce, and this, with fo good 
1 i an 
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an Effect, that ſhe aQually preſerved; it longer than Rome her- 
ſelf could preſerve her Power. She followed indeed, the 
Fortune of the Empire, and became at laſt dependent upon 
Conſtantinople, when its Founder removed. thither che Ca- 
pital of the Empire; and his Succeſſor found: Means to tranf- 
fer alſo a Part of the Trade of Alexandria to the ſame Place. 
Vet this City continued ſtill to hold up her Head, and though 
ſhe ſunk under the barbarous Power of the Arabs, yet they 
grew poliſh'd by Degrees; by Degrees ſhe recovered ſome- 
what of her ancient Pre- eminence; and though ſhe never 
toſe to any Thing like her former Luſtre, yet ſhe remained 
the Center of what little Trade there was in the World; 
which is more than can be ſaid of almoſt any Place that has 
fallen under the Mohamedan Power. ee 
Wurd the Roman Empire was over-run by Barlarium, 
and Arts and Sciences ſunk with that Power which had cul- 
tivated and protected them, Commerce alfo-vifibly declined, 
or, to ſpeak with greater Propriety, was overwhelmed 2 
loſt; for in Times of Confuſion, and public Deſolation, 
when the Giant War ſtalks Abroad, overturns great Cities, 
tramples down the nobleſt Improvements, and lays whole 
Countries waſte, it is impoſſible that Trade ſhould continue, 
or rather, it is highly probable, that on the very Approach 
of theſe Dangers, ſhe muſt have already fled. - It is a common 
Saying, that Riches are the Nerves of War, rather, I think, 
the Rnd of it; and therefore where ar devours theſe, 
Commerce cannot ſubſiſt, which is a perpetual Reaſon _ 
all trading Nations ſhould avoid offenſive Wars, for by tho 
that are abſolutely defenſive, they can never be hurt. But 
to keep to the Point; when that Irruption of various Nations 
had driven the Roman Policy out of the greateſt Part of Eu- 
rope, ſome ſtraggling — either forced by Neceſſity, or 
led by Inclination, took Shelter in a few ſtraggling 1 
that lay near the Coaſt of Italy, and which would never have 
been thought worth inhabiting in a Time of Peace. This 
was in the ſixth Centuty, and at their firſt fixing there, they 
had certainly nothing more in View than living in a to- 
lerable State of Freedom, and acquiring a Subſiſtence as well 
-as they could. Theſe Iſlands being divided from each other 
by narrow Channels, and thoſe Channels ſo incumbered by 
Shallows, that it was impoſlible for Strangers to navigate 
them, theſe Refugees found themſelves tolerably ſafe, and 
uniting amongſt themſelves for the Sake of improving their 
Condition, and augmenting their Security, they became o_ 
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Sint amd nean as this Relation may uppeatz yet it iy a * 


d te Accaunt of the Riſe, Pyhereſs and, Kſtabliſt- 
ment of the famaus and: potent Republic of NRO. Het 
Beginhings were indeed weak and flow, but when che Foun- 
<Jation aw once rell laid, her Growth was quick, qand' the 
Incteaſe of her Power amazing She extended her — — 
mere on all Sides and taking Adv ef the barbarous 
Maxims ofthe: Adobermedan Monarcbies, ſhe drew to herſelf 
the Profits of the Iadian Trade, and might, in ſome Senſe, 
de aid to make gyn A Province, and the Saracons her Sub- 
jecta By this Meuns her Traffic ſwelled beyond Concep- 
tion; ſhe became the common Mart af all Nations; her Na- 


val Power arrived at a prodigious; Height, and making uſe 


of evety favourable Conjuctuie, ſhe ſtretched her Conqueſt, 


not only over the adjacent: Terra Hinma of liah, but through 


the Ilagds of the chipalago, d As to be at (PACE. Ai ſireſi 
of che Sen, of many fair and ufruitful Caumn tries, and of Fart 


of then great City f Comſlamtinapi itſelf. But Ambition, 


and the Deſire of lording it over her 18% Paſſons' 
.cqually-fatal in public and. in private Lisa, do St⸗ TT. Em- 


as wellas to great Men, and to great Families, brought | 


Piros; 

upem her thoſt Evils, which firſt produced a Decay of Trade, 
and ten a Declenſion of (Powers) (General Hiſtories indeed 
aſoribe this to the League of Qambray, when: all the!. greats: 
Powers in Burapr combined againſt this Nepubie; and in 
Truth, from that Period, the ſinking of her Power vis truly 

dated; but the 1H@nctian Writers cαẽry juſtly abſer#t, that 
though this Effect followed the League, yet there ywi 
ther more latent, but at the ſame Time à more 
Cauſe, which was, the falling off of their 2 0 
Subſects were become leſs — and leſs weilthy, and at 
the ſame Time more ambitious and more profuſe. It ,was:r 


20 


impbffible in ſuch a Situation, that the State: ſhould} main - 


tain itſelf when fo warmly. attacked; a Man in à Conſump- 
2 cannot ſtruggle with the ſame Force as in Health and 
though By-ſtanders may attribute the Fall he. receives to the 
Strength of his 'Adverſary, he cannot help: knowing that ut 
ſolely from the failing of his on Strength. This 
was the Caſe of the Venetian, and: they have euer ſiice been 
more indebted to their Wiſdom than their Power, to the 
prudent concealing-of their o.＋ꝗn Weakneſs, and — Ad- 
vantage of the! Errors of their dr Pi ih 1 
Cauſe, © or their keeping up 8 a 
VII 5012 5 
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for they obſerved that 


Fi 


* 


but themſelves. 
Ar the ſame J 


ff... ̃ . ĩ EN 

ne- that Venice roſe, as it were, out df 

the Sea, another hlie was erected on the Conf? of ./talyir 
There could not M be a worſe Situation than the narrow, 
marſhy, unprofitable and unwholſome {/ands in the Aaria- 


# # * 

* 
8 — 
1 


tic, except the rocky, barren, and inhoſpitable Shores of date. 


guria, and yet as Commerce raifed Venice .the Rich on the 


one, ſo ſhe erected GBENOA the Proud on the other: In Spiter.. - 


of ambitious and warlike Neighbours, in Spite of aconfined.and * 
unproducing Country, and which were ſtill greater. Impedi- 


ments, in Spite of perpetual Factions, and ſucceſſive Revqlue 


tions, the Trade of Genoa: made her Rich and Great. Her Mer- 


chants traded tO all Countries, and throve, by carrying the 
Commodities of the one to the other. Her Fleets became for- 


midable; and beſides the adjacent Ifland- of :Corfica, the made 
larger and important Conqueits. She fixedza Colonꝝ at C aa, 
and was for ſome Time in Poſſeſſion of the Coaſts on both Sules 
of the Black Sen. That Emulation which is natural to nejgh--. 
bouring Nations, and that Fealouſy which riſes from the 
Purſuit of the ſame Miſtreſs, Commerce, begat continual Wats 
between theſe rival Republics, which aſter many obſtinate 


nice, by that famous. Victory of Chiozza, gained by her Doge 


Andres Contarini, from which Time Genen neues pretended ... 


to be Miſtreſs of the Sa. i Theſe Quarrels were fatal to 
both; but What proved more immediatebhy deſtructive : to the ; 
Genoeſe, was theit Avarice, which induced them ta abhandon 
the fair Profits of Nyade, for the Sake of that vile Method 
of acquiring Wealth by Lſuryl = 1 11632 r FITS mwah... 
Tuts leads us to mention another Subject that has a cloſe 
Connection with Commerce, and that is the Buſineſs of Ex- 


CHANGES. ” This, though in many Caſes uſeful to Com- 


merce, concerns alſo many other Things, ſuch as Tranſac- 


tions of State and of War, the Removal of Families, or the 


Deſcent of Succeſſions upon Strangers, all of which create 
the Neceſſity of removing Money from one Country to ano- 


ther, which ſometimes cannot be done at all, and in moſt 


Caſes muſt be attended with Inconveniency, if practiſed in 
the plain Way of Tranſportation. The Lombardi, one of the 
many Nations that eſtabliſhed themſelves in /taly, after the 
Ruin of the Roman Empire, and who have beſtowed their 
Name an one of the fineſt Countries in it, deviſed a Me- 
thod for removing, in a great Meaſure, this Inconvenience; 

Money Da very often wanting fe- 

| - pa 


%o. II. cCiprocally 


bear, and whith, had been loſt long ago by any other Nation. 


and bloody Battles, was at laſt terminate in Fa our of Ves 
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cip rocally - ſeveral | Countries, and therefore. E00 y imagined, 
chat 1 4 could be found to eſtabliſh a, Correſpon ence 
He ff ply ing theſe mutual Wants, it gh t A 
ane 55 the middle Perſons ;. and t 7 roduced 
Wt f Practice now known by the Name o xchange, 
which asi "Was: invented by, ſo it continued long in the Hands 
of the"Lonibatds. "For this Purpoſe, they ſettled themſelves in 
Gan — reat Cities in Europe; and having a ſtrict 
e e with another, they managed this new 
Sean fineſs of drawing and remitting Money with vaſt 
Advantage geb ro themſelves; and to do this the more effectual- 
ly,” they* entered into Partnerſhip, kept large Houſes, and 
had” vaſt" Capitals, which were ſtiled Banks, and as it 55 
weir 8 _— as indeed it was of all Sorts of Merchants 
ſo the Street in which they refided in this 17 
ac ei i che thence its Name, and though Things are long 
changed, yet it is ſtill inhabited by Engliſh Bankers, 
etains its old Nar e of Lombard- S, \ 
WE may, diſcern the wonderful Effects of Induſtry in this 
Invention; for the Ladd. inhabiting 
drew - this: Me: to themſelves a. Very Ferran 2 Pal 
out "of Foreign "—_ de,” and made Milan, and other great 
cn ir oP 00 they telided, Populous and Opulent by their 
— — the erer FR their Exchanges. But when 


dt i - they 1 an to carry it farther; for they 
En gs d Wow Bos oney, but lent it alſo, And, by. 
rf their Profits IEA, they began to flight, 


ce 'Poteign Trade; or rather their Capital h 0 
ng nequal to the double Demands g 


Banking the ad ave Way to the alerts 5 the 'r 1 * 
cure, be the WA ofieabte, and by. this. 705 moſt 2 
aiduals became immen ely rich and great, "while State, 


grew weak and poor; and thus the 52 ic 0 eg 
os into a low Condition, and by D egrees Wa: 


1187 
ed to pawn almoſt all. its Revenues to its own: AN] of | 


ST. GEORGE, which amidſt a long Series of Foreign ars 
and Domeſtic Seditions, remained unhurt and inviolate till 
the laſt taking of that City by the Au/trians, when the Bank 
of Ft. George met the ſame 5 ate with the Common-wealth, 
and whether either of them will recover their e Kue 
is a Problem that muſt be left to Time to reſ le. = 
Bur we muſt now look to another Part of "the. Wo 0. 
In the middle Age of the German Empire, that 1 ; q 
the? Middle of the thirteenth Century, there Was fo A 
9 of many” MONT Cities, © or at Falk "of | rh 
| 5 no 


erer , x jg ©, 1-9 


the North pri neipa Hy had frequent 'Ofca 
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not” far 'fr rom e Sea. This Confederacy. ſolely, nao 
Commerce, which they, endeavoured to promote ang, | 
by. intereſting therein a great Number of Perl a Kea * 
1 8 FH to profit by their different 1 50 
hough the Cities of Germany. held 
Nn I the "TEUTONIC Haxss, they did not 
 afſociating many other Cities, as well. in 
gland and in the Lo- Countries, the whole. owe 7 y 
hurting the Authority, without W to. Ee: ts, 
the Sovereign on whom they depended. his Cone 
had its Laws, its Ordinances, and its gm ents, 0 
were obſerved with the ſame Reſpect as. the e Code 
of the Rhodians, who paſſing. for the able ſt Seamen, i all 
tiquity, their Conſtitutions were, obſerved 'þ the Gr: | 
Romans. The Teutonic, Hanſe grew hi More ime to ſo. 
high a Rank in Power and Authority! „the immenſe, es 
it acquired, that Princes themſelves: 3 Ri it a, ſingere Hor 


7 8 


mage from Princi les of, Eſteem an A mirath hob af 
North on 1 1. Credit, 


and borrowe Wig hh conſiderable | Sy ; 0 Grand aſters 
of the Tel 5 Order, ho were at 1 — 76h, 80 ft 2 


Livonia, 4 eclared themſelves n As the 
Privileges of t! Haut: All. e 955 ton 7 — 1 15 
2 11 tl cir elr Wii les; "and. Germany, C harmed with, 1 
doked on chem with the, ſame ges 38 4 . 
0 2 extalm Rn ſe DUDES, t ough n by 1 a 5 5 
türe“ Kings o France, and 1 or rigus 
Th 05 he "Teutonic ig '5 t == E FP 100 0s f 
10 7 of Shipwreck, | from all. | Is water | 
mh alty, or from private, [ erlons; tl ey. for d any. 
D 1 75 their "Navigation, at all Fimes; and even when. 
Pics r with the Emperor, or the Princes of the 
Wh. In 1080 during the Courſe of thoſe unhappy: Wars, 
whic wee ſtiled W 0 the Hanſe was ſignally confultedh, 
and pave always. puiſiant Succours in Money and in Ships to 
the Cbriſtaut oppreſſed by Infidels, It is aſtoniſbing, that 
ities at ſo great a Diſtance from each other, ſubject to. dif- 
ferent Kings, lometimes in open War, but always jealous 
their”? ches! it iS, I fay, very aſtoniſhing. that theſe Citigs. 
_ d- DG” to Sagte and live together in ſo; ict. 2 
9 5 Bye when th is Union had rendered them very. rich 
werfil 1 8 ſeem at all. range, that; An eg 


2 


rrogant 9 Nee eee took le 
5 iy be 1 95 ith © 88555 gns: on. the Fgot,,o 1 1 
Ceveit to make War Wit then. and more than once d 
1 Succeſs. 
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Suceeh, It will on the other Hand Aten "Ai: Ruge 
that ſuch Behaviour as this awakened Ari Aces 70 4 
more. particular View of the Dang ers that ſüch à League 
might, produce, and the Advantages The would naturally fl 100 

| ene ive States, by recovering their Trade thus made 
DO) leaſt in ſome Part, to others, entirely 1 to themfelbes; 
8 few. Words, were the Cauſes of the gradual 
. Hanfatic Alliance, which, however, is not 


— 

5 olved at this Day. The Cities of Lubeck, Homburg, 
Ad er, maintaining ſufficient Marks of that Splendovr and 

Dignity: with which this Confederacy was once adorned.” 
aid E muſt now turn our Eyes to Portugal and Spain, whete 
the, Space of; about, afty. Years, there happened a Train of 
vents, 20 5 graduall led on to ſuch Diſcoveries as chang d 
the whole Face of A airs in the Cammercial World, and 
to the Knowledge e-of later Ages, whe. for ſome thou- 
fand Vears had been ept ſecret om 4 I Mankind, I mean 
2 perfect and diſtinct otion of that fer eb Ghbe, which 
they inhabit. The Kingdom of Portugal was ſmall, but 
well cultivated, very ee and bleffed with a Variety of 
ood. Ports, all which, Jour SOIT them in Te 

Read, if they had not ha a Succefſio Princes, who 
inſtead of involving themſclyes in in War with el f Nba 
wee heir Ambition, endeavoured” to, extend the Hap- 
pigeſs ang V * of their Subj es; and by ſo doing theit own 
-Power,. in the ſofter and mo fecelafut Method f pio- 
tecti Arts and Sciences, encouraging” Induftry; And favbur- 
| ing Trade; this, With. the convenient Situatidh of their Ootn- 
—7 e HE ginning of the fifteenth- Centur 2 Bt orffted 
ely Hie to attempt Diſcoveries,” an thefe egtn- 
. by an heroĩc young 1 4 e 1 

.Yeavours with ſuch Succels, that Ste ep the Coat: of f2 
Was ſurveyed as far as the Cape Ace opt, to 8 te 

owt that Name.. The Point th 71 519 1 in. i View, ws ren 
oute to the Eg. Indies, which Vea de” Guma happily oj 
covered; and in a ſhort Space of Time For tus al, ; oj 
of the. leaſt conſiderable, grew to be one . ebe 
; Powers in Europe, gained prodigious rr 1 ary Fits {fra and 
Neo 


22 


Africa, and raiſed a Naval Power ſuperibr to an that 
had uae ſeen for many Ages n bn 9 
Bur while this was doing, and doing in ele mee jiof 
2 5 4 25 ſma I e de wp "We ay fbr 15 
ts, Chriſtopher Columbus, a Geno great 
of almoſt Lane Original, Wh Had ar Expiry, Sea 
Un his Youth, and who had carefully Kudie what wah 
7 | made 


| w ay 
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aur Nee E itferent the ö 
worle,, 17 85 7 . aking . "of," All ier 
8 "the Nati yes 3 which, as it Was A "moſt ungtatefäl 
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made a Trade, formed. in bis Mind the amazing Project of 
ounteracting 98007 155 vie Find to the Indies by X. 72 
eſe 


Wl J e Portup 2 0 br war whoin 


it was conſidered. and. f Chimera 
it Afterwards. to 10 mi 0 but Wich no e 
nd 6 le, 1410 Diſcovery of the New WoHd1 te rhe 
ig y eroine, the famous e 5 E Mile, 
— TH at her own” Expence, and with very lit e Come 
tenance.. from her Hu and, who yet was ſt ſtiled e he 


Wis. furniſhed the adventurous amet "with that?" 
Squadron, with which at once, in Spite of all Wthe'D 

ties that the Envy of his Officers, and the Obſtinaey His 
mutinous Crew threw in his Wa | I his Deſigu, Abd 


laid open a new Indles, thou Reality, he aimed ut the 
Diſcovery of the. ald. Pence was le noble Effört of His 


matchleſs Underſtanding defeated; fox, 15 r his Decęaſe, Fe 
dinand ai b pa 175 to” the Ef peror 
7 Page 5 de Spice Mathdh 


Charles Ya FS Piſcoyet 

by the & 7795 Was What Faint 5 timed 5 And 
Brest 2 185 A to return, = ont Voy ige tlie 
Diſcovery r It is incohcel ble "almoſt ” Rice 
many ang, how. great Benefits ac e to” 1 ied theſe 
Diſcoveries: of. w] ich however it ts certain, that the Phy- 
1 He müch 


turn Nn royidence for ſo high ' a Blefffig, 'T6'Tr 
1 FELT Os 71 10 eren, it ofa prove; 45 


NR: 0 ulatin 8 ye fine d ies we 
ET: Ei 1 p into He And thot th | 


On * nite 1 were returned | 


Were) coin din t le Mints of Spain, 'et by 10" 68M- 
Fa 15 i of $i falſe. Foley, the” LON! 10424 in the 


2-1 re now 75 0 t o low, as to be ſcarce! worth 


. — Tp "he Ceed es tac naturally followed on the 
\Di . A A a age 3 th e ' Cape 0 "Good Hope, and of a 
oy Cob 12 the Weſtern Hemiſphere, were, 


mn ths 125 Was 2 ready ine the Cauſe of an intire Change 
20 and u, 


D 


b {ur ope, and produced, not only in Port- 
ut in moſt ics Nations, 2 Defire of vilit- 


i on e e of of. eſtabliſhing Calonies, 6f Texting 


9 Foo exporting and impotting Commo- 
WG Fr 0 1 7 2200 in x and protectin new e 
7 he ee er Ee 9: a Ap not amy 
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Tn Naval Power of the, Portugue/e received 
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partiehlar Nations brought about ſignal A. vantages k9them- 


ſeltesg hut Europe in general received a laſting: apd Jnvahl- 


able Benefit? For its Potentates made themſelves formigable, 


and even terrible in thoſe diſtant Parts of the Barth, gand 


where their Pame bad hardly reached before. It iss howWxver 
true that thiꝛshas not been carried on as high as it might haze 


beem z for-thaugh there was Room enough for every Nation 


to Have Had its Share, and though it might be demonſtrated 
that! the: Good: of the ꝛchole would have contributed {ufh- 
ciently; to the Profit of u State, the Subjects of- which 


had engaged in this Traffic; yet inſtead, of proſecuting ſo 
natural and ſo equitable a Meaſure, they have taken a quite 
contrary Courſe, and by deerying, attacking and deſttoying 


each other, have very much leſſened that Reverence, that 
prodigious;! Reverenee, which the ., Afeatics, Africans, and 
Americans at firſt Had for the Inbabitants of Europe. Yet 
we baue ſtill vaſt Dominions, and a; prodigious Power in 
thoſe Parts ; not has it entered into the Minds either of the 


Braveſt, or the moſt Ingenious of thoſe, Nations, to attempt 


upon: the Europeans though, for; all this, we are indebted 


to) the: Diſpaſitions of all- wiſe Providence, and ſeem to be 
preſerued in Spite of our on Imprudence: <6 9d; 9bsm 
an in curadie 
Wound by falling under the Pewer of the Spaniards ; and 


though human Policy would have ſuggeſted, that this alone 


miüſt have raiſ d:the- latter to the Monopoly of Commerce, 


- 


ang the univ erſal Dominion of the Sea; yet the;yery) Pur. 


fuit-ofo a Deſigu ſo viſibly detrimental tg the Imtegeſt (of 
Mankind, proved very quickly their Ruin alſd-. F rHHhe Syn. 
iandi, from the natural Haughtineſs of; their Temperiemilled 
by, the boundleſs Ambition of their Prinees, and! endea- 


vouring to become the Lords of Europe, forced gther Na- 
tions in their own Defence to make a much quicker Pro- 


greſs in Navigation, than otherwiſe. they could have done. 


For the Engliſß and Dutch, who till this Lime ſeemedi blind 


to the Advantages of their Situation, had their Eyes opened by 
the Injuries they received; and by Degrees the, Paſſion of Re- 


had ne ver excited. In ſhort,. the Pains taken by Spgin. to keep 
all the Riches chat flowed from theſe Difcoyeries to berfelf, and 
the dangerous, deteſtable, and deſtructive Purpoſes to, Mhich 
ſhe applicd the immenſe} Wealth that flowed in upon her 
from them, produced Effects dir ectly. oppoſite d hoſe 
which ſhe propoſed, and made her Enemies rich, great 

; powerful, 


venge inſpired them with Deſigns that poſſibly public; Spirit 
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powerful, and happy im Proportion as: her Commerce dwind 


Vat led a ay) and as her Naval Power: ſunle and crumbled n 
Able, Pieces merely by an improper” Diſplay, an ill managed Exeer- 
gad tion, and'a wrong Application of it. 51411193 nave. bas 
VEver Ir was from hence, that the Inhabitants of the Shen f- 
have vincer) whom her Oppreſſion had made poor, and het Sevo- 
ation rities driving mad, became firſt Free, then Potent; and hy 
rated Degrees Rich. Their Diſtreſſes taught them tlie N 
luth- eſtabliſhing | a moderate and equal Government 3 the Mid- 
hich neſs of that Government, and the Bleſſings which it! procured 
g-{o to its Subjects, raiſed their Number, and elevated thein Hopes. 
Juite The Conſequences became quickly viſible; and in a ſnort 
ing Space of Time amazing both to Friends and Enemies ; 
that every Fiſhing Village improved into a Trading Lon; 
and their little Towns grew up into large and magnificent Cities; 
Yet their Inland Boroughs were filled with-ManutaRures; and in 
rin lefs than half a' Century, the Diſtreſſed States of Halland 
the became High and Mighty; nay, in Spite of the Danger and 
mpt Expences which attended a War, made all that Time againſt 
iſals 2 ſuperior Force, theſe People ſurrounded with Enemies, loaded 
ted with Taxes,” expoſed to perſonal Service; and to a thouſund 
be other Difadvantages, grew up to ſuch a Strength as not only 
i made the Spaniards delpatt of reducing them any more under 
able theit Dominion, but inclined them to-wiſhy and at laſt forced 
and them to ſeek their Friendſhip. 90) 15briv gaidet.yd bayo 4 
one Tuts, at leaſt as far as either ancient or modern Hiſtories 
FRE, inform us, was the quiekeſt and ftrongeft'of all the Productions 
W. of Cömmerce that the World has ever ſeen. For it is outzof 
Cpt Diſpute; that the Republic of the' United Privikces owesi her 
. Freedom, Her Power; and her Wealth to Induſtry and Fade 
ed eßtitelye d The greateſt Part of the Country isindthing leſs 
en- than fertile, and what is ſoy produces not enough to ſuffice 
a- the tefith Part of its Inhabitants, for the tenth Part of the 
— Var; the Climate is rather tolerable than wholſome, and 
Ne, its Havens are rather advantageous from the Difficulty of en- 
ind tering them, than from their Commodiouſneſs in any other 
by 'Teſpe&;” at leaſt in the moſt Part. Native Commodities they 
. Have few or none; Timber and maritime Stores ate entirely 
Nit ' Wanting their Country cannot boaſt ſo much as of a Coal- 
FP Mine; and yet theſe Provinces, upon which' Nature has be- 
5 ſtowed '{ little; ' in Conſequence of an extenſive Trade are en- 
ch riched wir all Things. Their Storehouſes are full of Corn, 
der even cu hen the Harveſt in Corn - Countries fails thete is no 
se Commodity How bulky ſoever, of however ſcaree and hard 
8 tos come at; which may not be had from their Magazines. 
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Piel Sig Gf Fland is prodigious; and tb ſee the Quan< 
ties! 660Naval Stores With which their Yards and Forts 
abeunοaſtoniſhes thoſe Who are unatqwainted  withprthe 
Vito of that Cauſe which produces this Abundanced But 
S ehe Populouſftteſs of this Country is the greateſt 
Miracle. That Men ſhoult reſort to a Candan, and defire 
to Hye 4 A Hand flowing with Mille and Honey, is nothing 
95; ür that they ſhould make it their Choice 20 
force Nature to raiſe Palaces, lay out Gardens, dig Canals, 
plant Woods, and ranſack all the Quarters of the Earth for 
Fruit and-Hlewers, to produce an artificial Paradiſe in a dead 
Plain, or upon an ingrateful Heath in the Midſt of Fogs and 
ſtanding Lakes, would in ſo critical an Age as this paſs for a 


Fable, if the Country did not lie ſo near us, as to put the 


Truth of it out of queſtion. Vet till very lately this uni- 
verſal Qpulenee had no bad Effects upon the Morals of the 
People; they were modeſt and humble in their Behaviour, 
temperate in their Way of living; moderate in their Ex- 
pences, neat and elegant, rather than ſumptuous or profuſe in 
their Buildings, their Grandeur and Magnificence diſplaying 
itſelf; in publics Ediſices, and in whatevef elſe regarded the 
State: Neither were their Rulers proud, but deſpiſed Pomp, 


and were content to wear (as Alexander the Great ſaid of Anti- 


purer) All: their Purple within; that ĩs to ſay, they exerciſed a 
very high Authority without any exterior Enſigns of Digs 


my; and moſt happily preſerved their Power, by very wiſely 
declibhing whatever might:texcites Envy Ife chis has of late 


Years ſuffered any Change, and if Luxury, Pride, Ambi- 
tion Vanityn and Corruption] have by Degrees made «their 
Way even into theſe Provinces,” they habe draun their Pu- 
niſhments; and it is to be hoped their Remedies along with 
them. But however that may be, the Declenſion of à State 
furniſhes no Argument againſt the Efficacy of thoſe Cauſes 
which produced and raiſed it. Induſtry and Frugality made 
Holland what i it is, ot what it was, and Induſtry and Frugality 
will produce theclike Effects in all Place. 
- Prevs;vin as narrow a Compaſs as poſſible, we haveitraced 


chen general Hiſtory of this Subject, from the earlieſt Accounts 


of Time to the preſent; we have joined Experience to Spe- 
culation,: und connected the Prooſs drawn for Arguments, 
wii Facts collected from the beft Hiſtories. And having thus 
eſtabliſhed beyond the Power of Doubting, the Importance 
of Trade and Commerce univerſally conſidered, andi fnewyn, 
trat it operates alike in all Countries and in all Ages? we will 
next proceed to inquire into the Riſe, Progreſs, and preſent 
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eee Country, in order to ſhew that we have 
not heen leſs indebted, to it than other Nations; and that it e 
do nat deriye from ĩt ſtill greater Bleſſings than any other Ma- 
tions bayer done, it is our on Fault. It myſt. be confeſſed 
that the Topic is difficult, but that we will combat by our Ni- 
bgence; and though it be perplexed enough. in its Nature, e 
— to render it perſpicuous by our Methędipf tat- 
ing it, being fully perſuaded that nothing gan better deęſerve 
either the Reader's Attention, or our Pains. „ ne 45 
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YH E firſt [Inhabitants of this, land i were. certaibly _ 
Ps 1 drawn over hither by the Contemplation: of the many 
Wa . Conveniencies with which the Country abounded s fon if we 
2 may be allowed the Compariſon, every Countrybis a Kind of 
g Stock which Nature beſtows on her Cnildseng and the! may 1 
ly be-faid to be more or leſs kind to them in Proportion, nas thi 1 
= t5:capable: of Improvement with more or eſs / Pains i dtiis 3 
i- tidey that ſome Writers of a dively Imagination have taken | i 
ir aiHleafure inerepreſenting this Matter in „ = 
7Y and taxdwell-yepydtrongly upon our natural Wants and De- | 
h fſiciencjiess They have obſerved; that Graſs grows here»ſpon-. | 
to tanto uſl yo but not Corn; that our Fruits may be reduced to 
18 Sbdes, Hips, and Hawis ; and that our Breed of Horſes and A 
e Cattle Were very deſpicable | till; they were mended: by Im- | 'Y 
y portations from other Countries. But when chis comes to i 
0 be thoroughly conſidered, we ſhall find, that there is no 9 
= good Reaſon to quarrel with the Diſpoſition: of Providence ; | Al 
= 
| 
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and a little Reflection will teach us to diſcover, that Things 
muſt have been originally in that very State in which they 
arei-necordad ito have been by the inſpired Hiſtorian of the 1 
fuſt Ages; that is to ſay, the Parents of the human Race 9 
were: urqated and placed in the moſt benign Climate, and in | : 


5 the-miſtbfertile>andipleaſatit) of; all Countries; from whence, | 
1 W their Numbers increaſed, and the Arts and Sciences ſub- = 
t ſervient itoctheir Happineſs were invented, they e 4 

| | | elves 
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ſelves farther and farther, improving the mature Advantages 
of thoſe Countries in Which they ſettfcd, and'/brimingthirher 
what they could not be withônt at firſt, νν dgyees 
whatever elſe they thought expedient and requiſite xo their 
Welfare. | chunt to 
+ PARwADBPsE; or a Country naturally productive of every 
Thing incedful; uſeful, or pleaſant; Was — bu 
fo ,neceflaty to the human Species in their Infancy; but 
when by the juſt Decree of Heaven, Man was left to earn his 
Bread by the Sweat of his Brow, it became requiſite that Con- 
trivance and Foreſight, Oeconomy and Prudence, as well as 
Pains and Labour, ſhould be employed to render every Country 
habitable and commodious. This appears to have been the 
Divine Will; this became the Duty of Men; and from this 
Diiſpoſition it is plain, that the Diſperſion of our Species over 
the Face of the whole Earth, was conducted by that Provi- 
dence that had adapted the human Faculties to acquiring, 
wherever they were, the Means of ſubſiſting comfortably. 
When therefore ſuch as dwelt on the Continent formed Pro- 
jects of paſſing into, and poſſeffing themſelves of Iſlands, they 
neither could nor did expect that chey ſhould find the Plains 
ready cultivated; or the Mountains flored with Fruit- trees; 
becauſe ſuch an Expectation would have been wild and unrea- 
ſonable; they might as well have locked for Rivers of Milk, 
And Lakes of Honey. 8 b 111 ne neee DIVINE bis. 
Bur ſome Things they had juſt Reaſon to hope for, and 
theſe they F found. A Country | producing many Things of 
itſelf, and thoſe too in vaſt Abundance. Overcgrown with 
Timber, vrhich when cut down; furniſhed Houſes for Habi- 
tation, Utenſils of every Kind, and Veſſets for the kranſpert- 
ing them; a Number of fine Ports on every Side ef che 
Hand, which is r well as the pechliar 
Glory of ſuch a Land. The Climate tolerable, and im Pro- 
portion as they improved the Soil, made temperate and plea- 


fant; the Earth fertile in its Nature; though not of itſelf ad- 
| —_— diſpoſed for all the Uſes of human Life, fpreading in 
ſome 


laces into wide and copious Plains, confined in- others 
by high and ſhady Mountains, and every where wiitered'ei- 
ther by large navigable Rivers, or ſmäall, 'but' Ri uſeful 
Brooks. In ſhort, a Place every Way fit for the Reception 
of rational Beings, and capable of being made by their At- 
tention and Induſtry, what we ſee it is made, one ef the 
faireſt, fineſt, and the fruitfuleſt Countries in Barepł {that 
is to ſay, a diſtinguiſhed and excelling Portio, of 
fineſt Quarter of the Earth, hank Ga wery DEG 
>= + # | trace 
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traced. by. the Feneil of Fancy, on the Canvas of a heated 
Regen but E ooo an 8 clear Repreſentation, drawn by 
the Peh of Impartiality, guided by the Light of Experiedce, 
and expreſſing ſimply and plainly the Dictates of Reaſon and 
of Truth. y 51 

Wr may from hence conceive, that foreign Commercu by 
the Natives of this Iſland muſt have been a Work-of Tim; 
for Men think firſt of Neceſſaries, then of Conventendits, 
and laſt of Superfluities. Thoſe who came originally ftom 
the Continent might have better Notions of Fhings; but as 
it muſt be preſumed, that either Fear or Indigence drove 
them hither, ſo it is eaſy to apprehend, that ſucceeding; Ge- 
nerations muſt for ſome Time fink much below their An- 
ceſtors, in their Notions of the Commodities of Life, arid 
deriving their Manners. from their Circumſtances, become 
quite another Sort of People. But thoſe on the oppoſſte 
Continent, knowing that this Iſland was inhabited, and hav- 
ing the Uſe, tho in ever ſo imperſect a Degree, of Veſſels, 
and of foreign Traffic, came over hither, and barter'd: their 
Goods for the ra Commodities of the Britont, till by De- 
grees perhaps they taught the latter to make ſome Improve- 
ment in thoſe Aight Leather and Wicker Boats, vrhich they 
uſed; for paſſing their own Rivers, and creeping along their 
OCoaſts, till at laſt they ventured themſelves over to Gail, 
and entered upon ſome Kind of Correſpondence with their 
Neighbours. All this is: fo deducible from the Laws of Na- 
ture, that we might have divined thus much by the Light of 
Realony if we, had not the Commentaries of > Gzjar:to. guide 
45s ang) tog ſtrengthen by the Authority of Hiſtory the Facts 
that) might have been found out by the Force of rational 
e , 5, madr an 

1/1 DBaNg8 wete, preciſely, in this Situation when the Nanians 


invaded Britain; and there is no doubt, that our Anceſtors 


ef She Power of that Empire, and under its Power 
at a Time, when with reſpect to Arts and Sciences it was in 
a moſt. flouriſhing, Condition, was a great Advantage to 
them; and tho; from their Love of civil Liberty, which 
when under the Direction of Reaſon, is the moſt natural 
and laudable of all Paſſions, they made a long and vigorous, 

and in Jome Senſe a noble and glorious Refiſtarice; yet by 
Degrees; they caught the Manners and Cuftoms of their Con- 
Werors, and grew content to be happy rather than free, 
With Learning and Politeneſs the Romans introduced foreign 
Commerce z, and according to the Nature of their 2 As 
they made high Roads through the Iſland, eſtabliſhed Colo. 

A, | nies 
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4 nies in proper Places, and fixed ſtanding Camps, which were 
5 2 Kind of Fortrefſes, where they thöught proper; V ee 
| 16 leſs careful with Regard to'Matts or Emporiutms for the 
Convenieney of Traders, and of Which what they found: is 
undertain; but that they left many is without Queſtidh, and 
amongſt the reſt Londn, which is not more fambus' fot-her 
preſent extenſive Trade, than venerable for her ynrecdrded 
Antiquity: A City peculiarly bappy in its Sitäation, the 
Pride and Glory of this Hand, the Fame of whieh her Mer- 
chants have ſpread to the utmoſt Limits of ths World, while 
Her Origin remains beyond the Reach of Search, and derides 
the vain Endeavours of the moſt laborious Antiquaries. 
Wir the Roman unwillingly left Britain, and the Britons 
as unwillingly made Way for the Saxons, à new Deluge 
of Oeder overflowed * this Iſland; almoſt all the Im- 
ptovements of our dyilized Conquerors were defaced, and 
upon the Eftabliſhment2as it were of à new People, Things 


were all to begin again! This neceſſarily took up a great 
deal of Time, and before they were in any tolérable Poſture, 
the Saront found themſelves diſtreſſed by freſſi Swarms of 
Barbariam. Vet thefe ſtill reinains ſome Evidences of their 
having been acquainted” with, inclined to, and if their Cir- 
cumſtances would haue permitted, inoff certainly would have 
entered upon, and carried foreigi Commeree to a great Height. 
We have authentic Teſtimonies,” that Alfred ibe Great formed 
"Projects of vaſt Diſcoveries to the North, as he actually ſeht 
Perlons of great Prudence and Abilities into che Eaſt; and 
eien Which they brought Home, were fo many Ages 
preſetyed in the Treafury of the Church of Salr/onryy ''Þ ſay 
nothing either of his Fleets, or of thoſe of/'Eigw"; tho, I m 
perſuaded, tat the Opinions entertained of them By the Mb- 
derns, ate far more deſpicable than Reaſon will warranti But 
how mean ſoever their Ships were, Ships they hadd: and in 


great Numbers; and that they ſhould have theſe and Men to 
Havigate them without ony Trade, is, I think, what, the 
Reader will hardly believe any more than myſelf; but what | 


Sort of Trade it was, or how carried on, is a Queſtion not to 

be diſcuſſed heftre. Fes ꝛ0ff 51 

A s for the Danes, they were not long our Maſtets; but as 

they became ſo by a maritime Force, and as their Country- 
men had eſtabliſhed ' themſelves not only on the-oppolite Shore 

of France, but in other Parts of Furope; ſo itois reaſon- 

able to believe,” that they held ſome Correſpondence: wih 
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them from hence, and that if the“ Dominion bad laſted 
longet, this'might have been deter retzelated, and productive 
| 99d ook 


2 
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and the Support of our Liberty „ 25 
Ir cannot be expected that in a Piece like this, we ſhould 
attempt to trace the Progreſs of Trade through every Reign, 
ſhew how it was encouraged and protected, or difcountenanced 
and checked what Ocgaſions were luckily ſeized „er What 
Opportunities unfortunately loſt; for theſe wouldſrequite a 


large Volume: The Subje&z;1it is true, is important, intereſt- 


ing, and; entertaining; but at, the fſame Time, much too cu- 
rious to! be handled haſtily, much, to copious to be crouded 
in a narrow Space beſides; our; Deſign no Way requires it. 
It is ſufficient for us, after hat has been, already ſaid to oh- 
ſerve; that the Opinion commonly entertained of gu hay- 
ing little or no Trade before the Reign of Queen, £4 
bis very far from being well founded; and yet t0, aller 
- contrary; of this, would} be to run into another, E 
eqqually vicious; for the middle Way in this, as in ale 
Caſes, is the beſt; and therefore as this; Mee, a 
abt the Benefit of young People, it is of, the laſt, Conle- 
quencei to give them right Notions of Things, and to pre- 
avents theirſbeing led away by, falſe and ill. grounded Opinions; 
oſines Ighorance, or rather the Want of Knowledge, though a 
Calamity great enough, is ſtill leſs, a Calamity. than. falſe 
Knowledge; for we had better conceive nothing than con- 
eꝛive amiſs of) Things; becauſe ſuch Errors when early im- 

bibed, are not eafily amended. We will therefore briefly 
-and-(clearly: unfold the Reaſons which induce us to believe, 
chat erbis; Nation really enjoyed a conſiderable Trade before 
that auſpicious Reign, from which it is not at all in gur Incli- 
nation to dettact .; We will next ſhew what thoſe Difficulties 
wereß under which our Commerce laboured under, the Reigns 


preketling that wand laſtly, we will give a ſhort Account, haw 


thoſe Benefits and Adyantages arole, of which, we bays. been 
ſince poſſeſſed. N | 0 8 
| T 
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Ir. is no difficult Thing to make it evident from! Facts; that 
the Englifs Nation had a very conſiderable Share of ® Pride 
in all Times; and what we have already ſaid upbn the Sub- 
jeRt, is ſulkcient to prove it in thoſe before the Norman 
| From that Time, let us have leave to remember, 
that dads no Want of Wealth in this Kingdom; that 
the Conqueror himſelf and his two Sons, raiſed' immenſe 
Sums of Money, conſidering the Times in which they lived ; 

and though'theſe Sums at firſt Sight appear inconſiderable to 
usy yet'that is only for Want of due Conſideration ; for as 
every Shilling contained" then above three Times as much 
Silver as it does now, it is plain, that every Sum they le- 
vied was three Times as much as it appears to be. In the 
Reign of Henry II. Luxury was at a prodigious Height, as 
aur authentic Hiſtories informs us; and this implies, that 
all Foreign Commodities where then plenty in England. 
Now ir 81 is ible, that thoſe Impoſitivns' could 'be' raiſed, 

or this e e of Foreign Commodities be produced, any 
other Way, chan by the Exportation of our own; for Gold 
and Silver, were — of our Own — y any more 
than they are now. In the twen of” Babe III. 
that is, in the Vear 1354, we have'a BY in the Exche- 


query ſhewing the Exports and Imports,” by which it ap- 


pears, that the — of dur Trade produced 255, 214 l. 
136. 8d. which conſidering the Difference of Money then 
and no, is about 737% T1 16. 114. as we reckon it 
at opreſent; and yet there is no Notice taken in this Ac! 
count, either of Tin or Lead, or of other Staple Gommo⸗ 
dities, which were certainly exported ; and et all , 
ſidered; this muſt appear à moſt amazing Proof of che earl 

Profits of our Commerce. We may a0 to this, the gr at 
Wealth of the City of Londen,” which appeared by the Loans 


made to ſeveral of our Prinees, and the frequent Exactions 


for confirming, reſtoring, or augmenting their Privfliges, 
which could ariſe from nothing but Trade; and, the fame 
Reaſoning may be applied with a proportion able Degree of 
Weight to all the other Corporations in the Kingdom. The 


£ 


ordinary Revenue is another Proof which arofe f from Cu- 


ſtoms upon Merchandize, granted from Time to Time b 
Parliament, according to the Neceſſities of the State; 
not to multiply Arguments in ſo clear 4 Caſe, let 5 At 
the ſeveral Statutes relating to Trade, Charters to Corpord- 
tions, Grants to Bodies Potitic, -and to e ell 
alt 4 are inconteſtable Evidences "that we q® 
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stbilngs 200 8 baget . | 
„Bur that after all, our. Trade then was very unlikk what 
it is now, is a, Thing readily agreed upon; andfamong .the 
many Reaſons that may be aſfigned for this we wilkeqdes 


* 


inces had foreign Dominions, and theſe; entailed upom us 


Your to ſtate, a few of the moſt confiderable,, Moſt;-oh our 


4 144 45 


very heavy: Expence, even in Time of Peace, -beſides\involv« 
ing us often in dangerous, deſtructiye, and expenſive Wars. 
The Dutchy of Nor mandy was ſo expenſive, that King Fam 
was glad to part with it for a very trifling Conſideration. 
In the firſt ten Years of King Hemy VI. though we were 
in quiet N oſſeſſion, t it COit the Nation Dear Eleven 
Thouſand: Pounds a Year; and five Years after, che Charge 
was grown up to upwards of Thirty-four Thouſand Pounds 
a Vear. In the Reign of Edward III., the Places we held in 
France coſt Forty: tuo Thouſand: Pounds per Amnm 5 and 
much eee ee in Sir Robert Cation's 
Diſcourſe on this, Subject. The preſerying therefore, and 
augmenting their Foreign Territories, being the great Ob- 


ject of the Adminiſtration of theſe Norman Princes, they were 


the leſs able to attend our Trade, which it is certain will 
not flouriſh, unleſs it be attended to; Another Miſchief fows | 
ing from the ſame Cauſe, was the Want of a Naval Force; 


yet it is neyertheleſs true, that when we had moſt-Ocra- 


ion for Fleets and Tranſports, we were leaſt careful about 
Shipping:; Ye or we had, indeed; was employed for theſe 
Seryices,; and this was a great Hardſhip upon Trade; but we 
were forced} to ſubmit to a fill greater, Which was: that of 
hiring from Ty ime to Time great Numbers of Veſſels from 
our. Neighbours; and this not only from: the Hlemings | who 
lay near us, and from the German — Tovyns which were 
at no great Diſtance, but from the Venetians, the fe 
and, in;{hort, from all. Places where they could be had, 


and where the People would be ſo kind as to take our 


Money. Another, and the greateſt Grievance of all was, 
that for ſeveral, Centuries the Bulk of our Trade was car- 
by, Foreigners; and by a very ſtrange Infatuation, 
Le and Charters, but Statutes and Acts of Par- 
were made for encouraging and ſupporting this 


drought us by the Venetian; on the other Hand, the Staple 
5 : of 


the Low-Countries, ſometimes at another, and laſtly at Ca- 


dats, but almoſt always out of the Kingdom, which was a 


much greater Hardſhip, than the Exportation of Raw Wool, 


and even this was encouraged longer than it need have been. 


The Merchants of the Hanſe, or of the Steel- yard, exported 
the greateſt Part of our Commodities, or ManufaQtures, from 


hence, down to the Reign of King Edward VI. and Queen 


Mary; and as for the Exchange of Money, that was in- 
tirely in the Hands of the Lombards; and even ſo low as 


Queen Elizabeth's Time, many of theſe Miſchiefs remained 
unremedied ; for. as Sir William Monſon tells, the laſt Venetian 
Carrack that came hither was loſt in her Reign, entering the 
Port of Southampton. E eee ets Jl | 
By Degrees, all theſe Inconveniencies were diſcovered, the 
great Impo of Commerce diſcerned, the proper Re- 
medies ſought. for and applied, the neceſſary, Rewards of In- 
duftry beſtowed, 4nd the chief Defects in our Conſtitution 
removed. It is the common Opinion, that we ſtand indebted 


for all theſe — to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 


it is indeed tyue, that many of them were brought about 
in that Reign, and others perfected, yet ſomething ought 
to be referfed to former Reigns, and not a little was left 
to be compleated by the Succeſſor of that great Princeſs. 


The Truth of the Matter is, that the Politics of Henry 
VII. were of very great Uſe to his Subjects; that wiſe Prince 


loved his own Country and People, or which had as good an 
Effect, he laboured to-eſtabliſh his own Power by promot- 
ing their Intereſts. It was this, that engaged him to humble 


the Pride, and to ſap the Power of the Nobility, to encourage 


Traders, to protect the common People, and to emancipate 
all Degrees, at leaſt in a great Meaſure, from that Sort of 


conſtitutional Slavery they were under. He was a Monarch 
that had no foreign Views, but was content to render him- 


ſelf formidable, by fixing his Power firmly in this Iſland, the 


firſt of our Kings from the Conqueſt that kept clear of Wars 
upon the Continent, and received Money from Abroad for 


keeping his own Money and his Troops at Home. By theſe 


Methods, and fome others that were not quite ſo honourable, 
this Prince amaſſed a vaſt Treaſure, and left a Million and a 
half behind him in the Coffers of the Crown; a Thing that 
as it was without Precedent, ſo it ſtands above the Reach of 


Imitation. | 


His Son Henry VIII. relapled into the old Errors of mak- 
ing a Figure, Fighting and Negotiating upon the Continent,” 


by 
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in by which hefquandered- away his Father's Wealth And th 
Cas © to be; dure} che was lar 4 magnifioent, and carried ther Glo 
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= of the Arg Nation 10 u gteat-Height,".yet berimnpoucriſla\ 
ol, ed his Subjects, debaſed our Coin, andi if it had not been fo! 
en. his Quarrels with the Pope, would thave: ſacrificed) ume Ine 
ted tereſts to his own Vanity throughout his: Reigns THA, 
om good Ching he:did, was to encourapeuthat; Spit va B 
een covery which ſprung up in his Father's Time and oto ohn 
in- 2 Way for the 99 9 — which: was, in many Reſpe ttt 
as favourable to our Civil Intereſts, and tobouri Trade in pars? 
ned ticular. In the ſhort Reign of King ward, \fomea of hig 
ian principal Miniſters, ſuch as Sir /Filliam Geat) and ir H, 
the mas Smiih, had ver) true Notions of Gominerce, andi labour 
ed very ſincerely 25 the Good of their Country. But alf. 
the the Good they did; was in a: Manndr duertur nech: in the fut- 
Ne- ceeding Reign of Queen Mary, which) hawever. did; ns very: 
In- ſingular. Service in: this Reſpect, [thatcit fon ever demoliſhed; 
ion Notion. of connecting aur Inte reſts with thoſe of the Conti? 
ted nent, . farther; than was requiſite for oun on Defence, and to 
ind d keep the Scene o Wartat 2 Diftarice. Fhus the Miſtries 
out of a Counti ſrequently in neo Age, cecome the Cauſes of its 
ght Felicity in another. 33y bog c19010 bus gs, 260). 4 
ſeft The Reign of Queen: Elizabeth was Greatiand;Gloviousp? 
els, in hateyer Light we confideratybutix has ye:appeartdb3 
nry eſt; lo to me in this, that it: became! Great andi Irie 
nce by the Bleſſing of God upon the Wiſdom and Prudence bf V 
an the Queen and her Miniſters. bits Nation: never: was iinbſool 
ot- d ea Condition as at het Atcefliono: TheoCrown Was i 
ble in Debts che. Treaſury empty, the Nation involved: in af 
age reign Was directly againſt her own Intereſts, her. Con 
ate naked ; in, Word, without Otedit Abroad, and without Con- 
of card zat Home, no ſettled R — the great Men ſplit nta. 
ch. Fagions; and the common People diſtracted! and dejected. 
m- dad Circumſtances theſe l and yet from hence aroſe the Gran- 
the deux of, that Reign, and the Eſtabliſhment of our Commarce. 
ars The Queen found herſelf obliged ta act wich great Cautian 
for to derive Aſſiſtance from every Quarter, to empley it faith- 
TY fully, and to promdte..to-the, utmoſt of. her Powers. the Mels. 
le, fare of hex: Subjects, whom nothing but the Publiegſpi- 
da ritedneſs of her Government, could enahle te grow Rich, 
hat enough to ſupport; the necgſſary Expences.of che Crownd Itcd 
of Was tis gavena populat Turn to her Councils, and tavght 


her to be the Mother, that ſhe might be the Miſteessgfal 


ak- ber People. Shel engoutaged them to atm againſt the; Ser 
nt, n -wight abt, ge emed tothe Seas rand agu 
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ey had been unacquainted. She paſſed many Laws for 


the public Good, erected ſeveral Companies, and ſaw that 

thoſe Companies purſued the Ends for which they were erect- 

ed; in ſhort, ſhe did every Thing that could be expected 
Rei to excite and en- 


during the whole Courſe of her 
courage Induſtry at Home, and to enable us to make a pro- 


per Figure Abroad; not as Buſy- bodies, meddling in every 
Quarrel, but as an active and trading People, and by Degrees 


as a Maritime Power. ' In a Word, ſhe Furniſhed us with Stock 
and Credit, put us upon improving our Commodities and 
Manufactures, brought the Art of Ship- building amongſt us, 
filled our Ports with able Seamen, ſhewed a juſt Reſpect to 


_ Engliſþ Merchants, reduced Ireland, ſo as to render it bene- 
ficial to Britain, and approved our ſending Colonies into 


America; and thus the Seeds of our Wealth were' ſown 
in her Time, though the Harveſt was reaped in the Days 


of her Succeffors, till we grew wanton with Plenty, and 
hazarded all we had obtained, by a Civil War, that not. 


only checked the Growth of our own Commerce, but gave 


vaſt Advantages to our Neighbours, which with equal In- 
duſtry and Prudence they purſued. This is a ſhort, and to 


the beſt of my Judgment, a true Hiftory of our Commerce, 
from its:firſt Riſe to its full Growth; we will next endeavour 
= ſhew what it now is, and what Advantages we derive 


% 


ä EY ** WY 


he natural | Advantages, diflinguiſhing Preragatrves, and uo- 


luable Commodities of Britain; together with ſome Rema is on 
their Conſeguences, in augmenting the Wealth, as well as in- 


- 


creaſing the Number of its Inhabitants. 


N order to judge of the peculiat Value, and to form a 


right Idea of the true Character of any Country, we 


ought to conſider firſt, the intrinſic and natural Advantages, 
and next the Conveniencies of which it ſtands poſſeſſed, with 
Reference to its Safety from powerful Neighbours, Intercourſe 
with its natural Allies, and Commerce with the reſt of the 

habitable World. For by a due Attention to each of theſe 

Points, joined with a perfect Comprehenſion of their Cor- 
6 gk 1 reſpondence 


quire that Knowledge in Navigation with which, till then, 
T 
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reſpondence and Connection with each other; we may be 


enabled to frame a right Eſtimate of the Worth of any 
Country; that being to all Intents and Purpoſes the beſt, 
and the moſt conſiderable, in which they all conſpire, and 
ſo in Proportion, as they have more or leſs, either of na- 
tural Commodities, or Conveniencies for foreign Trade. But 
we muſt carefully obſerve, that though the firſt is of real 
Benefit, yet the latter is of infinitely greater Service: For 


it is very poſſible, for Countries to be rich and fruitful in 


themſelves, as Poland, Hungary, and Tranfilvania; and yet 
the Inhabitants in general very poor; as on the other Hand, 
a Country in itſelf may be mean and poor, and yet from its 


Situation, and their on Induſtry, the Inhabitants may be 


rich and proſperous ; as for Inſtance, in the State of Genoa, 
Switzerlrnd, and above all, the Dominions of the States General 
of the United Provinces. © + LOT HR Tore 1 ne TIO 
THresE' is a natural Affection, and if I may be indulged 
the Expreflion, a laudable Partiality in every Nation: ſor its 
own Country; and there is no Doubt, that the People of 
Britain have in all Ages had their Share of this Diſpoſition; 
and yet independent of this, we may ſafely affirm; that with 
Reſpect to natural Advantages (for as to other Excellencies, 
we ſhall examine them in our ſubſequent Chapters) there 
are very fe Countries that are bleſt with greater than our 
own. There are indeed warmer and richer Climates, but 
very few ſo temperate, ſo wholſome, and fo pleaſant. Our 
Summers are moderately hot, and our Winters, for the moſt | 
Part, are very tolerable in Reſpect to Cold; ſo that we are 
free at leaſt, from thoſe Inconveniencies that are produced 
by either of theſe Extremes, and enjoy all, or the greateſt 
Part of thoſe Advantages, which are the Boaſt of other 
Climates. We have almoſt every Kind of Soil within the 
Compaſs of our Iſland, and the Improvements ' made of late 
Years eſpecially, have” naturalized many of the Fruits, a 
great Variety of medieinal Plants, and ſome of the moſt 
valuable Commodities of other Countries. As for Inſtance, 
Apricots, Peaches, and Melons, nay, the Pine Apple too, 
come here to very high Perfection. Saffron is not inferior 
to any in Europe, and Woad, Madder, Saflour, Hemp, and 
Flax, arrive at full Maturit here, though none of theſe ate 
Natives of our Country. 8 Paſtures may be juſtly ſtiled 
Excellent, and the Verdure of this Country ſtrikes Foreigners 
with Wonder. The Land is charmingly diverſified with ſpa- 
cious Plains, beautiful Hills, fruitful Vallies; and though in 


ſome Places it ſells into rugged Mountains, and n by - 
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Kind of Alpine Ridges, that run their rocky Courſe for many 


Miles together; yet even theſe, though barren on the Sur- 
face, contain infinite Wealth in their Boſoms, and pour out 
many noble navigable Rivers, that furniſh us with the Con- 


veniency of Water-Cartiage; and thereby contribute to Do- 


meſtic Trade, and that happy Intercourſe between all Parts 
of the Iſland which communicates its Bleſſings, and is thereby 
the Parent of univerſal Plenty. e ogy gt opt ae 

* THERE is no Wonder therefore that ſo amiable an Appear- 
ance, either excites a ſtrong Affection in the Natives, or 


has Charms ſufficient to invite over Strangers, or to retain | 


amongſt us ſuch as accidentally come hither. The ſtrongeſt 
Teſtimony in Favour of any Country, is the Number of its 
Inhabitants; and for the laſt two Centuries, the Increaſe 
of People in Britain has been prodigious. The Bleſſing is 
ſtill continued to us, not only by the inviting Proſpect of 
our Country, but by the ſuperior Excellencies of our Civil 


_ Conſtitution, which may be ſo truly ſaid to tranſcend thoſe 


of our Neighbours, and even of ſuch as make the higheſt 
Boaſts of Liberty, that in Reality there is no Compariſon 


between them. In other Countries, a Man muſt be of a 
certain Rank, or attain to a certain Fortune, before he can 
taſte the Sweets of Freedom; but in Britain the Meaneſt is 


upon'a Level with the Greateſt, and while he infringes na 
known: Law, his Privileges are the fame, and he has as 
little to fear. In all other Countries, there is a Kind of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, that lays Men under various Incon- 
veniencies; but with us there is no ſuch Thing, every Man 
has the Power of worthipping God his own Way, and no 
Man is allowed to diſturb. another for not worſhipping his 
Way. As our Liberty is extenſive, ſo our Property is ſecure; 
a Stranger here may employ his Money in what Manner 
he pleaſes, and when, either by Induſtry or Frugality he has 
augmented his Fortune, he may do with it what he thinks 


fit while he lives, and leave it to whom he thinks fit when 


he dies. In moſt: Trades the Maſters. in our great Cities 
give conſiderable Wages, Artifts 'are as much encouraged 
here, as in any Part of Ewrepe; and in ſhort, there are ſo 
many Ways of getting Bread in this Iſihnd, and it may be 


eaten, when got, with ſo much Satisfaction and Pleaſure, 
that it is no Wonder that moſt People return from our Fac- 


tories and Plantations when they have done the Buſineſs 


they went for, or that Strangers reſort hither annually in ſuch 


1 1 
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and thoſe almoſt of every Kind, ſmall, ſtrong, and yet ſer- 
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Tux Fruitfulneſs of a Country, joined to the Number and 
Induſtry of its Inhabitants, ſerve to produce and to aug- 
ment its Commodities, of which ſome without Sagacity are 
not to be diſcovered, others are not to be obtained without 
Labour, and few,or none are rendered of immediate Value with- 
out being at ſome Degree of Trouble and Expence. Yet 
theſe are very juſtly ſtiled Natural Advantages ; becauſe, let 
'the Number of Inhabitants be what it will, let their Pains 


be ever ſo great, and their Skill ever ſo extenſive, though 


they might find it eaſy to improve, they. will by Experience 
be taught, that it is impoſſible to force Nature. But we 
meet with no ſuch Obſtacles here; the Number of our Com- 
modities might be eaſily augmented, and yet it would be very 
hard to compute very exactly what we have already. The 
moſt conſiderable, however, are theſe, In our Paſtures we 
feed all Sorts of uſeful Animals; our Sheep are the peculiar 
Glory of the Iſland, as their Wool'is one of its Staple Com- 
modities. We have an excellent Breed of Black Cattle; 


_ thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Holderneſs, not inferior in Size, or 


any other . to thoſe of Dalmatia or Sclavonia; theſe, 
leſh, yield us 8 of Commodities, fuch 


e have likewiſe Horſes, 


viceable, which notwithſtanding, may be bought cheap, and 
are kept at a ſmall Expence; others of the lares Draught Eind, 


| equally valuable for their Soundneſs and their Strength; for. 


the Saddle, hardly any Country produces better, and very few 
ſo good. Of Race Horſes, which are of great Conſequence 
in forming and maintaining our Studs, we have thole that 


are excellent in their Kind, and have fetched very high 


Prices; neither are we, that I know of, deficient with Re- 


ſpect to any Sort of uſeful Animals. As for the Produce 


of the Earth, we have Corn of all Sorts, each good in its 
Kind, and in great Quantities, viz. Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
and Rye, as alſo Beans and Peas, with other Kinds of Pulte. 
Oily Seeds in great Abundance, ſuch as Rapeſeed, Linſeed, 
Coleſeed, Muſtardſeed, &c. the fineſt Saffron, Teazles, Woad, 
Madder, &c. fur the Uſe of Dyers ; Hemp and Flax, Cyder, 
Honey, Cheeſe, Sc. and Timber of all Sorts. In the Bowels of 


the Earth again, we have a great Variety of uſeful Clays, ſuch 


as Fullers-Earth, Windſor Loam, Tobacco-Pipe Clay, as alſo 


various other Kinds for the Uſe of Potters, Fullers, &c. Medici- 


nal Earths; not tomention what is made Uſe of for Tiles, Bricks, 
Plaiſter, Flooring, Cieling, &c. a vaſt Variety of uſeful Stones, 
from Fire-ſtone, Lime-ſtone, &c, to Free-ſtone, Purbeck, 

| | 8 Poriland, 
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Portland, and even Alabaſter and Marble. Minerals of many 
Kinds, ſuch as Antimony, Lapis Calaminaris, Black Lead, 
Sc. Coal Pits and Sea Coal, Jet, Cryſtal, Allum, Copperas, 


Salt, and moſt Kind of Metals, ſuch as Tin, Lead, Iron, 
Copper, Silver, and wg other Things. | | 


_ Ws may add to all theſe, as properly belongin to this 
Country, and making a Part of its natural Riches, the Com- 


modities that are brought from our Plantations, which are 


very numerous; but the chief of them are theſe, Sugars, 
Melaſſes, Ginger, Tobacco, Indico, Pimento, Cotton, Co- 


coa, Drugs, Rice, Tar, Turpentine, Train Oil, Whale-fins, 


Peltry or Furrs, Maſts, Pitch, Roſin, Logwood, Fuſtick, 


_Walnut-tree Plank, Cedar, c. It is true, that moſt of 


theſe contribute, either to our ManufaQtures, or to our Ex- 
portation Abroad ; but in this Chapter, I conſider them barely 
in the Light of Commodities, and of Brith Commodities, 
as being the Produce of our Fellow - Subjects Labour, though 
at a Difiance; or they may be conſidered in another Light as 
our own, ſince they are purchaſed and come into our Poſ- 
ſeſſion by the Exchange of natural Commodities, or at leaſt, 
a very great Part of them, and as for the reſt, I do not pre- 
tend to meddle with them here. In Regard to our Fiſheries at 
Home and Abroad, 1 ſhall treat of them in a Chapter by 
themſelves. | | | 

In order to form a Judgment of the great Advantages that 
ariſe to a Country from a Multitude of Commodities, we 
are firſt to cooker with what Labour they are attained, 
and how this contributes to the Subſiſtence of incredible 
Numbers of different Ranks and Degrees. As for Inſtance, 
what prodigious Swarms of People are maintained by Til- 
lage from the Land Owner, or Poſſeſſor of the Soil, down 
to the Boys that hold the Plough, and the Women that 
glean in the Harveſt ! If we turn our Thoughts to the Saf- 
fron Culture in Eſer and Norfolk, we ſhall find that it 


gives Bread to the Inhabitants of ſeveral conſiderable Vil- 


ages, and of ſome Towns ; the ſame 1 Fog ſaid of Hemp 


and Flax, not conſidered in the Light of Manufactures, but 
as Commodities only, for they paſs through a great Variety 


of Hands in their- Cultivation and Dreſſing, before they come 


to the Market as raw Commodities. We may carry our 
Notions much farther, if we conſider” Hops in this Liebe, 


the planting, hoeing, weeding, picking, and drying of which, 
employ a Multitude of Hands, and conflitute the chief Part 
of the Riches of different and diſtant Parts of the King- 
dom; for Example, in Hampfire and Surry, in Aint aud 
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in ſeveral of the Weſtern Counties. With reſpect to Stone, 


Lime, and Clay, as well as Chalk, and other Things _ 


out of the Earth, they furniſh Subſiſtence alſo in the firſt 
Inſtance, to great Numbers. Yet all theſe are but few, 
in Compariſon of thoſe that get their Bread in the Coal- 
Mines, amounting in the different Parts of this Iſland to 


many Thouſands of Families; neither are theſe more nu- 
merous than thoſe that are employed in the Salt, Coppe- 


ras, Allum, and other Works of that Nature. And perhaps 
all theſe taken together, yield in Number to thoſe who are 
ſubſiſted by Minerals and Metals; fince theſe are fo con- 
ſiderable as to form diſtin Bodies of People, who in. that 
Light are governed by particular Laws, enjoy ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Immunities, and are compenſated for the extra- 
ordinary Pains they take by many other Advantages. Such 
are the Tinners in the Weſtern Counties, under the Protection 
of the Lord Warden of the Stannaries, who, as often as 
occaſion requires, has Power to call an Aſſembly, which 
has the high Title of the Parliament of Tinners, and the 
Prerogative of making Laws for redreſſing Grievances and 
promoting the Intereſts of theſe People. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Miners in Derby/hire, who have alſo great Pri- 
vileges derived from peculiar Juriſdictions. Thoſe who work 
in the Iron and Lead Mines in the North, have their Share 
alſo in the like Immunities, and all together make up a vaſt 
Body of robuſt, active, and ftout People. We may from 
hence diſcern, that the Labour neceſſary to the procuring 
of Commodities, is in itfelf a vaſt Advantage to a Country, 
as it furniſhes Employment to the Poor, creates a neceſſary 
Intercourſe between a vaſt Variety of Artificers, occaſions 
the erefting.a Multitude of Villages, and ſome large Towns, 
at the ſame Time that it renders the Proprietors of the Soil, 
from whence theſe Advantages are raiſed, rich in reſpect to 
Property, and at the ſame Time conſiderable. in regard to In- 


fluence. _ ther We | 
Bur before we quit this Subject, there is another Point 


that alſo requires. our ſerious Conſideration, and that is the 
Benefits arifing from Carriage, which are ftill greater and 
more conſiderable than thoſe that have been already men- 
tioned, The Reader will eaſily diſcern that this may be 
applied in moſt of the Inſtances conſidered under the for- 
mer Head; but becauſe we will endeavour to be as con- 


ciſe as is conſiſtent with Perſpicuity, we will inſiſt only on 
two, and thoſe but briefly. © The firſt ſhall be Corn, in 


the Management of which, there are generally ſpeaking, four 
10 | E e 4 ; Sorts 
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424 TRADE and COMMERCE. 
Sorts of People concerned, wiz. Corn: factors, Meal-men, 


Malſters, and Carriers. The former, that is, the Corn-fac- 


tors, travel over the whole Iſland, in order to make the beſt 
Bargains they can with the Farmers, and having their Cor- 
reſpondents in . moſt Parts of the Kingdom, take their 
Meaſures for. conveying the Corn they purchaſe to the Place 
of Embarkation, 8 by Land, ſometimes by Water- 
Carriage. The Meal-men are thoſe that ſend up the Meal 
to London by Barges, from all the Counties bordering on the 
Thames, or on any navigable River running into the Thames; 
there are ſome alſo about Chiche/ter, Arundel, and the Coaſts 
of Suſſex. and Hampſhire, who ſend Meal by Sea, who have 
Factors to ſell it for them at Queenbithe, and other Markets. 


By this Means the Millers in that Part of England which is 


near the Thames, from being conſidered as a mean, low, and 
Iabouring Kind of People, are grown to be Perſons of Figure 
and Subſtance; ſo that upon ſome large Rivers near Town, 
there are Mills lett for three or four hundred Pounds a Year. 
Maltſters are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Manufacturers, and therefore 
ought not to come under this Head; but we conſider them 
in another Light, that is, merely as Purchaſers of Barley, 
2 Commodity for which there are a Variety of Markets, 
ſuch as Kung /lon, - Cheriſey, Farnham, Windſor, Wickham, 
Reading, Walling ford, Abingdon, where you might have ſeen 
formerly five hundred Waggons of Barley in the Market on 
a Day; but as this Trade has increaſed, the Markets have 
fallen off, which is owing to the Method of dealing by Sam- 


ples; fo that inſtead of ſending his Waggons, a Farmer car- 


ries only a. Handful of his Corn in a Money-bag ; and where- 
as he formerly dealt only for the Quantity'that came-to Mar- 
ket, he now deals for his whole Stock at once, which is a 
Practice againft Law, or rather againſt many Laws, for pre- 
venting ingrathng, regtating, or foreſtalling the Markets; 
and though without doubt it is highly beneficial to Indivi- 
duals, yet it is a great Prejudice to the Public, as it is inju- 
rious to Market-Towns, hinders that Concourſe of People and 
Horſes, which a Market naturally draws, and is attended 
with other ill Conſequences that I have not Room to. enume- 
rate. As for the Carriers, their vety Name ſnews their Oc- 
gupations; and therefore we need ſay no more about them, 


except that their Number is great, and that the Method they 


. 5 > 


take to ſubſiſt their Families, is at the ſame Time highly be- 
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Tax other Inftance I propoſe to mention is Coals, and the 
Carriage in this Article is really an amazing Thing. Let us 
endeavour: to ſet this in a clear Light. Coals at the Pit are 
commonly bought from two to four Shillings per Chaldron ; 
but by that Time they come to the Conſumer, they frequent- 
ly coſt ten Times that Money, Which is entirely owing to 


Carriage, The Newcaftle Coals,” with the ſmall Charges that 


attend bringing them to the Wharf, are ſold there for five 
Shillings a Chaldron; they are then ſhot from the Storehouſe, 


which is called a Steath, into Lighters ; this is the firſt Load- 
ing; from the Lighters 57 are thrown by Hand into the 


Ships, which is the ſecond; from the Ships they are delivered 
by Coal-Meters into Lighters at London, which is the third 
Loading ; from thence they are put on board Barges for all 
the Towns up the Thames, this is the fourth; and to all 
Towns that do not ſtand. immediately upon the River, they 
are carried in Waggons, which is the fifth Loading ; and 
in theſe Towns the common Price is fifty Shillings, from 
which if you deduct the Tax of five Shillings, it will appear 
that the Price of Carriage amounts to eight Times that of the 
Commodity. It is the ſame Thing with reſpect to other heavy 
Goods in Proportion; the Cheeſe ſent up from Farwickhire 
to London and Sturbitch- Fair, amounts to twenty thou- 
ſand Tons per Annum at leaſt; of that Kind of Cheeſe which 
paſſes under the Denomination of Cheſbire, there comes thirty 
thouſand Fons to London every Year; and of Suffolk and 
Cambridge Butter, fifty thouſand- Firkins, of half a hundred 
Weight each. We cannot from theſe Facts form any Compu- 
tation of what this Article of Carriage amounts to, but we may 
form a Notion of it; we may from hence conceive that Multi- 


tudes are maintained hy it, and that conſequently it is of vaſt 


Advantage to Society. _ 
As by Water-carriage Boat-builders, Bargemen, Porters, 
and other People are maintained; ſo for their Conveniency 
Numbers of Villages are built on the Sides of great Rivers, 
and by Degrees. many of theſe improve into good Towns. 
As for Land- carriage again, Cart-wrigtits, Waggon-wrights, 
Wheel-wrights, : Smiths, Harneſs makers, Cc. are ſupported 
by it in the firſt Inſtance; in the next, it produces an excel- 
lent Breed of Horſes, which are of vaſt Value; to the ſame 


Cauſe alſo we owe our fine Roads, that are maintained at a a 


great Expence, and the making and repairing of which em- 


ploy Thouſands ; add to this Inns, Villages, where theſe Car- 


riages bait, and the Market- Towns that form their reſpective 


Stations in long Journies ; ſuch as from London to Exeter, 


which 
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426 TRADE and COMMERCE. 
which is one hundred and ſixty Miles South-Weſt ; to Egin- 
S$urgh, which is upwards of three hundred Miles directly North; 
to Che/ter, which is upwards of one hundred and fifty Miles 
North-Weft; and not to name more, to Norwich and Tar. 
month, which is upwards of one hundred Miles to each North- 
Eaft. Let us conſider what a Number of Coaches, Pack- 
Horſes, &c, are conſtantly and regularly employed to and 


from theſe Places the whole Year round ; the Value of theſe 


Carriages and Cattle, the Wear and Tear of the one, the 
Loſſes that neceſſarily attend the other, the Number of Per- 
ſons belonging to them, the Paſſengers that go with them, 
excluſive of Goods, their Expences on the Road; how much 


Towns decline by the changing of a Road; how ſoon they 


are raiſed, and how quickly they flourifh from the ſame Ac. 
cident in other Places. I ſay, let us meditate a little on all 
- theſe Things, and. we ſhall ſoon have an Idea of the prodi- 
2 Advantages that ariſe from the Domeſtic Trade of this 
Hand; though after all, this is far from being conſiderable, 
when it comes to be compared with the Benefits reſulting from 
our foreign Commerce, and yet they mutually aſſiſt and pro- 
mote each other. | bY: 115 | 


i." 


earn 


| | Of the Britiſh ' Manufattures ; the Difference in working upon 


Native, Plantation, or Foreign Commodities ; the Nature of 

our Manufattures briefly explained, and the Advantages ariſing 
- from them clearly pointed out; together with ſome particular In- 
 flances examined more at large, that their Importance may the 
letter and more effeflually appear. LD, 


- HE Subject of Manaus 4s one of the moſt diff- 


cult that can be undertaken, as well as one of the moſt 
curious, inſtructiye, and important, if it could be fully and 


properly handled, which, ſo far as I know any Thing, has 
not been hitherto attempted ; an Account of it might be juſt- 


ly ſtiled the Hiſtory of human Induſtry ; but conſidering the 
extenſive Learning, the Variety of Knowledge, and the pro- 
digious Capacity that the Elucidation of ſo diffuſed a Topic 
would require, we can hardly expect it, much leſs in a Work 


like this, which is not a Syſtem of, but an Introduction to, 


Science; and in which we propoſe only to lay down the firft 
bogig | | ; | Elements 


. ooo wee oat ̃ ties. ] . be were . I 2. Set 
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Elements of Things, for the Information and Improvement of 


the opening Genius, which is always the moſt active, and the 
moſt vigorous, as well as the moſt inquiſtive. | 


Wir therefore we have in View in this Chapter, is to 
give the Reader a tolerable Notion of the Value, Nature, aid 


"Conſequences of ManufaRures to this Country, and that in 


23. conciſe a Manner as it is poſſible; ſo that he may entertain 


a tolerable. Idea of the Difference between the State of a 


people active and induſtrious, and thoſe that live either in an. 
idle Plenty, from the Fertility of the Country in which they -- 
are ſettled; or who content themſelves with little, that th 
may enjoy their natural or habitual Indolence, of both * 
there want not Inſtances in Europe. The Difference like- 
wiſe between a People living and trading on the Produce of 
their Commodities only, and thoſe who addict themſelves: to 


| ManufaQures, which at different Times has been the Caſe of 


the People of Great-Britain ; to which we may add the Dif- 
ference between ſuch as barely manufaRure their own Com- 


mo dities, ſuch as manufacture the Commodities of other Coun- 


tries entirely, and ſuch as employ themſelves in the joint 
manufacture of both; all of which are practical Caſes, which 
when rightly underſtood, will contribute very much to the 
thorough underſtanding a Subject perplexed enough in itſelf, 
and which has been ſometimes rendered more ſo, by being in- 
judiciouſly treated. 1 

Ir is an old and a very juſt Obſervation, that there is hard- 
ly a wider Difference between the human Species and Brutes, 
than between one Part of Mankind and another. In ſome 
Countries happily ſituated, where the Means of Subſiſtence are 
not difficult, the Inhabitants either take up with what they 
can find; or to a little Tillage, add an Application of a mixt 
Nature, that is compounded of Labour and Diverſion, ſuch 
as Hunting and Fiſhing; and thus they paſs their Days in a 
State of Nature, as ſome call it, or rather are with greater 


Propriety as we ſtile them, Savages. Some again fink ſtill 


lower, and value themſelves upon their nearer Approach to 
Brutality, pretending that it is the Vices only of Mankind 
that put them upon Labour and Invention; and that they 
may live very happily with a very ſmall Share of either. The 
firſt is the Caſe of the American Indians, who cultivate a few 
Fields of Maiz, and ſupply the reſt of their Neceſſities, either 
from the Woods, or from their Rivers and Lakes. The lat- 
ter is the Practice of the Hottentots, who go cloathed in Skins, 
eat the 'Fleſh of Animals half raw, and lodge in Huts much 

inferior in Point of Elegance to Hogſties. It is commonly 
"2301519 1.7 | ; imagine 4 
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magined, that theſe 2 7 live thus becauſe they know no 
better; but this is a Miſtake, they really value themſelves 
upon this Way of living, and perfuade themſelves that it is 
| the best. Whether it be ſo or not, we ſhall be thoroughly 
enabled to judge, by conſidering the Figure that New-Eng 
land, Virginia, Penſiluania, Maryland, and New-York make 
at this Day, in the Poſſeſſion, and with the Improvements 
made by the Engliſß, compared with a State of thoſe Coun- 
tries when in the Hands of their original Proprietors z and 
the Condition of the Dutch Colony at the Cape of Goad- 
Hie, when brought into a Parallel with the State of the 
Hottentots before - mentioned, in the fame Country. Theſe 
duly weighed will enable us to make a general Diſcovery of 
the Advantages that attend on Induſtry, and teach us to ſet 

a juſt Value upon the Benefits that reſult from Arts and Sci- 
ences,” when applied to the heightening and improving the 
Giſts of Nature, and thereby rendering the Condition of the 
human Race more comfortable, as well as more pleaſant. 
We may alſo render theſe Notions ftronger and more cor- 
rect, by reflecting on the Condition of our own Country; 
when we had few or no Manufactures amonpft us, when the 
Property of Lands belonged entirely to the Crown, the No- 
bility, and the Clergy, when the reſt of the People were but 
Vaſſals, not Tenants, to theſe; and when the whole of our Trade 
conſiſted in exporting. our natural Commodities, and that too 
by n e. for the moſt Part in foreign Bottoms. I ſay, 
we may ſtrengthen our Notions by comparing this, which was 
really the State of our Anceſtors, with that in which we live, 
when all Men are alike free, and when all who will apply their 
Time and Labour to right Purpoſes, may enjoy an indepen- 
dent, a comfortable, and a convenient Subſiſtence. 

Ir is looked upon to be both a Credit and an Advantage 
to the Dutch, that they have very few Commodities of their 
own Growth; ſo that the Plenty they enjoy, and the Com- 
merce they carry on, is purely the Fes of Induſtry; and 
it is very truly ſaid, that they owe in a great Meaſure the 
prodigious Quantity they have of Shipping, to their import- 
ing foreign Commodities, as well as exporting them when 
manufactured. There is a great deal of Truth in all this; 
and moſt of thoſe Writers who are fond of magnifying the 
* Dutch, have ſhewn a great deal of Eloquence in ſetting it 
in the faireſt and ſtrongeſt Light 'poflible. But ſtill there is 
one Light in which they have never conſidered it, and that 
is this. Their depending entirely upon foreign Commodities, 
places them in a State of great Inſecurity; for 

thelr 
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their being upon ill Terms with certain Nations, they may 
for a long Time be deprived of the Materials they moſt want, 


or Things may take a new Turn, and thoſe Nations ceaſe 
to deal with their old Cuſtomers, or in Proceſs, of Time 
theſe People may take it into their Heads to manufactute 
their own Commodities, in all which Caſes they are ſub- 
jet to the moſt ſenſible Detriment, without having any 


effectual Remedy in their Power; whereas we, who have 


a large Stock of valuable Commodities of our o-/n; and if 


we found it at all neceſſary, might increaſe even theſe, can 
never fall into any ſuch Difficulty, but ate ſure never to 
want ſufficient Materials for our Home Manufactures, and 
which is ſtill more, are equally as ſecure of obtaining ſrom 
Abroad thoſe Commodities which are moſt requiſite for the 
Employment of our working People, by the Exchange of 
Commodities which our Neighbours cannot well be with- 
out, and of which, as I ſaid before, it is impoſſihle we ſhould 
de deprived. Therefore, though at certain Seaſons, the Com- 
merce of the Dutch may flouriſh ſurpriſingly, and extend 
itſelf vaſtly, yet they may be ſubject to — of For- 
tune, as cannot well happen to us. A inen tur 
W have: endeavoured in the former Chapter to enume- 
rate, at leaſt, the principal Commodities which this Iſland 
produces, as alſo the chief of thoſe that ale imported from 
our on Colonies; but beſides theſe, we have infinite Quan- 


tities. from Abroad. At firſt Sight, one would imagine that 


this could not be any other than Loſs to this Country ; 
and narrow Minds would be apt to argue, that if we could 
work upon our own Commodities, and vend them Abroad, 
we need not be at the Expence of working upon other 
People's Goods; and yet this is ſo far from having any T bing 


in it of Senſe, Reaſon, or ſound Policy, that there is no- 


thing ſeems ſo highly to our Advantage, as the manufacturing 


Commodities of foreign Growth, and that for this Reaſon; 


we, generally ſpeaking, purchaſe them either with Goods 


of our own, that are incapable of being manufactured, ſueh 


as Corn, Coals, Salt, Sc. or with our own Manufactures 


that exceed our Home Conſumption, the diſpoſing of which 


is therefore ſo much clear Gains to the Nation, and the 


bartering it for Commodities infinitely more beneficial, than 
if we brought Home the Produce in Gold and Silver; be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding theſe are intrinſie Riches, and the 
acquiring them the ultimate View of all Induſtry and Com- 


merce, yet the obtaining them, in this ſhort Manner, would 


add nothing to the Stock of the Nation, in Compariſen of 
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what is added to it by our taking off raw Commodities, 
working up theſe, and thereby employing a vaſt Number 
of Hands, after which, a very large Proportion of theſe Ma- 
nufactures are again exported, many of them, perhaps, to 
the very ſame tries out of which the raw Commo- 
dities they are made of, were originally brought. Thus the 
Reader clearly fees, what a prodigious Advantage accrues from 
adding to that national Stock which we have; and that ac- 
quired Stock which we derive from our Colonies, ſuch an 
additional Stock from foreign Countries. 
Bor a ſew Inſtances will make this much plainer, and 
at the ſame Time make the Point we labour infinitely clearer 
than reaſoning upon it ever ſo long; for Example then. 
The Raw Silks we import from the Levant, the Ea Indies, 
and /taly,' are dyed, ſpun, thrown, and then wove into 
broad and narrow Silks, Ribbons, | Galloons, Fringes, &c, 
and ſo become Angiiſß Manufactures; Cotton, Cotton-Yarn, 
Hair, Grograms, &e. all uſed and manufactured here at 
Home, and in ſeveral Sorts of Goods, chiefly Cottons, Fu- 
ſtians, Dimities, and Mancheſler Wares, lofing their Species, 
and becoming Exgliſb Manufactures, as the Silk; Kid-ſkins 
are all manufactured, and loſing the very Name of their Kind, 
are fold in Gloves, and that only. Elephants Teeth, "chiefly. 
made into Combs and Toys, become a Manufacture of 
Ivory. Tin Flates are manufactured by the Iinmen into all 
Sorts of Kitchen Utenſils, Lanterns, Watering- Pots for Gar- 
dens, Caniſters for Tea, Funnels for Chimneys, Speaking- 
Trumpets, and the hke. Black Latten is manufactured into 
all Kind of Braſs-MWork, but eſpecially Clock- Work, Move- 
ments for Watches, Wheels, &c. Clap- Board, Wainſcots, 
and Staves, manufactured into Cabinet- Work, Wainſcotting, 
and Cooperage for making of Caſks. Hemp manufactured 
by the Rope makers into all Kind of Cordage, Cables, and 


Rigging for Ships. Swedi/h Iron and Copper manufactured 


into innumerable Cutlery, Foundery, and Armoury Wares, 


too many to dwell upon. Beaver Hair manufactured into 


Hats. Spanyb Wool mingled with our own, and -wrought 


into fine Broad Cloths and Druggets, called therefore Spa- 
ni Cloths and Spaniſh Druggets. All the Dye Stuffs uſed 


in their proper Places, for the dying all Sorts of Goods which 
paſs that Operation, to fit them for the Trade. Oil ge- 
nerally uſed in our Woollen Manufactures, and if not, then 
made up into Soap. Sulphur and Salt-Petre manufactered 
again into the dangerous Trade of making Gunpowder. 
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Tas, as I ſaid before, are but a. few Inftances out f 
many, but they are ſufficient for my Purpoſe, as they very” 
fully and unqueſtionably prove the Truth of what I hare 
advanced, and ſerve as excellent Examples in ſupport f 


this Doctrine, that we are more inriched by bringing Home 


Commodities, then we ſhould be by having our | Returns? 
in Bullion. They may alſo ſerve to prove what vaſt Ad- 
vantages we draw from having ſuch à Variety of valuable 
Commodities of our own, as not only to ſerve to furniſn us 
with a Multitude of Manufactures, but likewiſe procure us 
by Exchange, additional Materials from every Quarter of the 
Globe. Yet after all this, my Deſign will be but imper- 
ſectly executed, unleſs I can make my Reader comprehend' 
of how trifling Value Commodities with all the Conſequences 
that attend them in Point of Labour and Carriage are, 


when compared to Manufactures. It is this, which ſhews- 


the Superiority of Art over Nature, or rather the ama ing 
Improvement of the former on the latter. We will endea- 
vour to explain this too in ſome Meafure by Fats. There 
is hardly any Thing of ſo little Value in the World, which” 
Induſtry, under the Direction of Art, cannot raiſe into Priee. 
What is there in Nature ſo contemptible as the Kennel Dirt 
in our Streets? And yet this, under the Name of ' Spaniſh, ' 
is a neceſſary Material in making Bricks; and thus the Dirt, 
which the Scavenger removes as a Nuiſance, comes back to 
the very Place in the Shape of an Ornament, and lays the 
Foundation of a Palace ſome Years afterwards, ini the Streets 
out of which it was ſwept with Contempt. What is there 
ſo neglected,” or deſpiſed, as Rags, -unlefs it be the poor 
Wretches that are employed in picking them up? And yet 
even thefe get a Livelihood by that Employment, mean as 
it is. Theſe Rags, when pick'd, ſorted, and laid together, 
are preſerved in Warehouſes that pay a conſiderable Rent; 
they are conveyed from 'thenee, either by Land or Water, 
at a conſiderable Expence for different Purpoſes, but all ſerve 
for ſome” Purpoſe or other. Part indeed is converted into 
a Kind of Manure, Part is employed in making brown Pa- 
per, and Part in making white; fo that, as a polite Writer 
wittily obſerved, a Lady's Holland Shift when wore out, may 
have the Chance of returning to her in the Shape of a Bil- 
let· Doux. In former Times, that is, a little before the Re- 
volution, white Rags were ſold for about three Pounds per 
Ton, but ſince that Time, they have riſen to ten Pounds 
per Ton; and according to a moderate Computation there 
are at leaſt three thouſand Ton collected annually 3 I 
> Fg WES 
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of induſtrious People, are converted into a 0 of 
and what we would imagine worth nothipg, ſupp 
ployment and Subſiſlence to a Multitude of F amtes. 
this Senſe, is the Worth of Manufacture! 


As the, Value of Commodities are wonderfully. au ent. | 


ed by the Labour with which they are procured, » 04; e 


nufactures ory lowed with both theſe Benefits, but: | more 


_—' the former, i in an lofinitely greater ME F 1 


nene res er SSS s' 


„ „ „ er .cca% © 
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leſs Families, 


GG W ann; | i at 
Tus Wool is taken from the Sheep's Back by the Sheerer 


Wifich there” are 'many refide in Southwark, and Nuftibers 


1 


in Regard to Labour, Commodities generally ſpenking em- 


but one Set of People; whereas Manufactures employ 
many; and thereby raiſe the Profits of Workmen to am Ama 
ing Height. As for Inſtance; in Woot when ſpun into Yarn, 
and that Varn manufactured into the fineſt Kind of Stock- 
ings, of which ſome have been Knit at Aberdeen, that have 
been ſold for three Guineas a Pair, and have deen ſo fine 
as to dra through” à Gold Ring, whereby the Value of ehe 


Materials has been raiſed in the Proportion of one to one 


hundred and thirty; in like Manner, Flax when manufac- 
rured firſt into Thread, and thence into Cathbricks - and 
Lace, is raiſed to above two hundred Times its Value; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of Iron refined into Steel, ad that 
wronght into Watch Springs, and other Things of great 
Price. Of late Years, even the Caft Iron in the Backs of 
Stoves has been exalted to a moſt immenſe Price in Com- 
pafiſon of the original Coſt of the Materials; and if we 
remember, that all this Coſt is in a great Meaſure the Re- 
ward of Ind ang, and provides for the Subſiſtence of number- 

cdmpoſed of many Individuals, all provided for, 
and in their ſeveral Degrees well provided for too, we ſhall 
find, chat Manufacture is a moſt noble Inſtrument towards 
rocuring the Welfate and Happineſs of à People, and in that 
ght deferves the ſtricteſt Attention, the greateſt Ericourage- 


ment, and the utmoſt Indulgence from' every  well*regulated 


Bur eo put this Matter st once into a full Light, and in as 


narrow 4 Compaſs as poſfible, let us take a ſhort Viet of the 
Woollen Manufactoy, as it is mansged by us. In the firſt 
Plate the Commodities from whence' it ariſes; are principally 
two, Wool and Oil. The latter is chiefly furniffied* to us 
from Abtoad, from Spain and Portugal in ſmall Quantities, 
but rhe Groſs of it from the Kingdom of Naples; the for- 
mer likewiſe" comes from different Parts, as from Vreland, 
Shin,” Barbary and Turkey, but” the main” Article is English 
Woot, which is the Subſtance of the whole Manufacture, and 


therefore upon this we ſhall chiefly infiſt, and trace it as far as 


our Intelligence reaches, from the Back of the Sheep to the 
Merchant's Warehouſe, Which we ſhall find a moſt” exterifive 
4 5 K $54 5 $7 5 * 114 4 1 W 


while the Creature is living, ot by the Fellmonger from 
the Skin . after it is dead. It is then fold to the Dealer 
er Woolſtapler, a very ſubſtantial Kind of Tradeſman, of 
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in different Counties of England; ſuch as Dor ſeiſbire] No! foil, 
Lincaliſbire, and Lriceſlenſbire Wool is alſo © carried fome- 
timiestto great Fairs and Markets, ſuch as Sturbitaob Fair patti- 
cularty, and ſometimes without going into any Dealer's Hands, 
it paſſes sat once from the Farmer, or the Fellmonger, to the 
Manufacturer The firſt Operations it goes through with 
him are Combing and Carding. The Combers are à purti- 
Cular Set of Peaple, and a diftin Trade; but as for Carding, 
iv is 4 Taſki performed by ſuch as are hired by the Clothier 
forcthat Purpoſe. After Combing and Carding comes Spin- 
ning, and chis again is a particular Trade, inſomuch, that 
whole Counties are employed therein, the Inhabitants of which 
haidly-2ger ſee any law Wool, and as ſeldom any that is 
manafacheedoqurcs#. dt 014 15169 10H eee Of! has 
To conceive this. elearly, we muſt inform the Reader, that 
the Weayers of | Norwich, beſides employing moſt of the In- 
habitants of the populbus Counties of Meret and Suffdit, 
ſend theit Wool to be ſpaun into Cynmriuguſbire, Beufard- 
Sire, and Het tfordſhire, and as to the Wool! iqſelf, it comes 
from Lincolnſbine. On the other Handy the Weavers in Spi- 
tal fields, beſides the three Counties laſt mentioned, ſend 2 
. Eart of their Wool by Land Carriage one hundred and 
ft} Miles to Meſmoreland, and when it s ſpur, receive it 
bac the ſame Way. In the County of H, they ate chieſſy 
fupplied> with Wool from Bonden and iSexthwarks' and as it 
i manufactured in the great) Towns, ſo it is ſpun in tbe 
Villages g and to this. Trade probably we ought to impute 
the great Number of People, Which were it. not. ſot the 
Advantages derived from the making / Bays and Perpetuanas; 
would. hardly inhabit there, becauſe ' they would ſcarce find 
aà Sübſiſtence. oo The Mastern Parts of England maki ſtilla 
ſuperior Figure in this Way, for the Plains in Vor fetjbire; 
Mltſbire, ' Glouce/terfhire,” Somer ſetfhire, and Hampſhire ate in 
a Manner covered with Sheep, inſomuch, that the People of 
Dorehefter affirm; that there are always ſix hundred thouſand 
feeding within ſix Miles of that Town, yet the Mlanufacture 
demands more Wool than all:thefe Sheep can furniſnʒ inſo-⸗ 
much that they commonly take thirty: thouſand Packs from | 
Heland, and very near as much Yarn ready ſpun; tho“ it has 
been computed, that in thoſe five Counties, there are above 
one hundred thouſand Families maintained by fpinninggreckone, 
ing fix Hands to a Family, excluſive of a Weaver in each,and 
in many „ ft or ALLA. Mw NN 2s 
I che middle Part of England, that is, in the three:Couns, 
ties of TLeicgſter; Noribampton, aid ii urwuici; the Wool as 


\..4 


well 


- 


Hire; Shalloons in rn Berkſhire, Somenſeiſbire, 
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wel} ad tbat un £ivcoln/lire; ſupplies the Londen Confuviption, 


atnbe Rates as 45 ;genetally ſuppoſed of five hundred Packs 


Meck, and the par People in all theſe Counties area mplay- 
enough, to convitt all this Wool into Varn. But aſten all, 
there is yet another conſiderable Btanch of this Manufacture 


inthe: Nurth, Whither Part of the Leiceſſenſbine Woallis 


nod, which with the Wool of the Eaſt- Riding 10f Ii 
ſbire, and that from:i Durham, more eſpecially tha Ranks i of 
the River Tees, are accounted' the fine Wogla dof: thoſe 
Parts ; and the laſt mentioned Sheep are the very largeſti in 
this Kingdom, The coarſer Wools from Scatiand, 3 Lanta» 
Hire, : Weftmareland, and Cumber md, have their Uſesſ abo; 
and though they do not enter into the Compoſition of fine 


Cloths, vet they make many other Things that produce a gοẽ = 
Price, and find: always a conſtant and Ready: money Market. 


Thus it appears how cruly the Waollen Manufacture is 


eſteemed the great Staple of England and this will be ſtill 


more apparent from / te following Account. of: the particular 


| Species ob Woellen Manufactures, and the Places where they 


ar6cbieflpmaderornm He eee Sa d 2abited eur 
1BroAD:: Claths mixed or medley, are the Manufacture of 
Mäliſtire, Samer ſetſbire, Horcefterſhixes:\ Kent, &urm, und Dr- 
vinſhire- 1. Plain white Cloths fbr. Dying, are made | ati Sul 
bury Shrewſbury, MA bragſter, Cirencgſien, and all, over, Car- 
ceflerfhire 3 narrow Woollen Clothes mixed, commonly. called 
Dogens are made at Lede, Male dd, Bradſiad, and Hu- 


: thersfpeld,: can the Weſt+Riding of 3r4forre. : Druggets, Dui 
rays; a Are made in the Counties of Berks, Samenſat, and 


Malt pp! . rife; and light Stuffs at Nortuiab, Nori, Sglital· 


Aeli Ble, and Darlingtun. Rugs, \Chait-coverings;cPen-: 


aud Lancaftore, and Mſmoreland. Blankets are 
made; dn Oufpruſbire, and . ales; Plannels in Galiſdury, 
Sm, in many Places of Malis, of which M rerbam is 
the great: Market. Tammies, and ai Variety of other Things, 
ati Court M aſt Variety of leſſer Wares at Manchgfer. 
Stockings of all Sorts are wove in Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſbire, 
Hurtbleſſſure, Nottinghamſbire, and Spital. fields, The beſt 
knit a Hoſe come from Glauceſterſuire, Turiſbire, funagſter- 
foirsy Sores ſetſhire, and Tales; and the very beſt from. Mere 
chumptun and dberdeen.: Kerſeys, or coarſe Cloths, are made 


— rr nThicks; Duffels, c. ars the Manufacture af 
(umher 


at Bradford, Rochdale, Halifax in Torſſbire, and at Guild- 


fend and of à particular Kind in Devonſtire, and Somerſet- 


Mili 5 


en. 
a 
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 Walifomrs) dampſpire, | and «the; W ny nt ane? < fi: Xarb/birer:, 


* 


Fingrums, Fange l K and Stirling. . Carl, Po Stuffs at Mater: 


Bar ag. ays of all Kinds at.  Colchoſtar, 5 s1 pram ts; 

mand 'Cogge/bail, and, in- Hort all; over. exe: a 
alla; ag per. Hays wefe formerly the great Manufacnr 
tufdol, Gelchs/ters. but now they ate Made at Sudbury in S 


fall. Herpetuggas or long Ells at Tiverton, and: all ver Le. 


venſMire;1: At abury in, Szffoll, and at  Colcbeſter in 922 
Frizes ace made at I orcęſter, and in Ireland; fine Plaids at 
Cauentry, hut chiefly. in, 2 Linſe -woolſey Stuffs | for 
88 at Kidderminſter . Seamen's high-crown. 
Caps, called Aanmouub. Lanz, at Rewdley.in M orceſlenſbire. 
2 require large Volume torun through even our 
capital Manufactures in the lame. Manner; and therefore we 
will dontent Peers, With. a very, brief Account of the Uſes 
to q mhich gur Metals ard converted, Without pretending to 
aſign the Places wheze ; theſe, Manufscturs te carried on. 
Iron is caſt inio Cannon and fmaltArmssBe and Hand- 
Gtanades, Shells, Chimney- Backs, Boiling: Pots, Pipes for. 
Water, Futnaces af various Kinds, Iron Plates, Bars and 

Retarts-,,, Forged Iron is wrought: into Sheffield ,and —— 


ham, Ware, ſach as edged Tools Knives, and: Sciflars, Cut- 


[eg LT Tays, roi, Hinges, 1 Spikes, Locks 
A} | __ Gates, Houſe: Doors, 
Horſe 5 — K, F atters, G& un- Locks, 
Tazots, Sur 1 ſmaller 
ec ie . Iron is, wrought. into Chains for Horſe 
Iatheſe, and for mooring of Ships, Anchors, Crows And. Tiers 
fon Wheels Iron, Balluſters, Rails, Pallifades, Gratiags, .! 
Barr lron of yaripus. Kinds, c. Mill'd; Iton is converted in- 
to —— Hoops; and all Kinds of fplicand Baued, e a6 all 
* Wire of. all Sorts. i den n SW 28 15 * V3KDOM 
Bx Ass and Copper when galt, wake Statues, onlmages That 


Sort commonly, called Battery, ſerues fort; Pots, Saueepanöt 


Ketiles, and ſeems to be ſo called, becauſe it: is afterwards. 
hammered. Black Latten is Metal prepared for! Clock-work, 
Jacks, Engines. In Foundery- Ware again, vit ſeryes for Braſs 


CQannen. and Mortars, Oc, Bells of all Kinds, Pipes for En-. 


Jae, Wheel and Mill-work, Braſs Buttons, à vaſt, Vari ety-of 
and for the Ui of Coachmakers.; and Lphal 1 
Whengwrought and hammered, theſe Metals ar emplayed in 
Chock-works': Jack- wok, Watch, and »Mill- warte, poliſhed 


Plates, and Toys, innumerable- 333 .e3g03}15i9 [99030 on 


«Leap; is caſt into Pigs and.Sows: for. Exportatiou. Sheet 
Lead, whether milled or 0 eee of Builds, 


ber ings, 


„ r ö „ e 


* 


odipious N 
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ings; \Sheathie Lining ef Ooffns; for Gſteins, 
Bug — Jane a thouſznd other Uſes. Lend is wits! 
cath ene Images, — into Pipes for" con ne 8 
Water; às atf6" inte Bullets and fmralt Shot! Would 
made of I for al Kind of Eurthen Ware, and the T. 
of Lead ſetves to plate them, When cafeih'w it ci 
into the Paintet's Hlnds, :who' uſes it for 'Coloars 41nd 
fides\all theſe Uſes „it ſetves to mix with other Metals 
Way of Alla Je may not be amiſs to remurk, that de je! L 
prodiglbus Quantities of this Metal, more 1 belieVerit 
be eraly Taid e ee Compaſs of this' Thing, "thats" 41 

ountry in Burope 4 and Wiles the va vaſt- Hema 

fore it, arg for every Thing chat is m it, vr may fart 
affrm, that it is ho inconfſderable Sourte of Our Rich Th And 
at the ſame Nime it muſt be an additional Pleature to reflect 
that it is a growing and conflant Treafare, which" notierten 
ſtanding the ptodi jpious Quantities that ure innually employed, 
chere is 0 Da fe e Gul ever ek Auſt ouf Stores 

Ti isl caſt into Blocks for KpHftation, converted into 
Pewter, ahd wrong ene Diſhes, Plates, Pots, Sp d 
a proc nder of Tall ne 2 — wwe nded not ęn- 


cviftant Trades, GGeref Which: Ss Wd gene 
our being deuten by ay cther Nation 4” which however ggf 
te bel nd Reaſtm for Oh Being lets aktentite 6) WOO ! 


whe Lone 
detec abe uf rhe chief Fountaing of their Riehes thou 
the prncipAH Advaftrages they tec-ived arofe from - Ir ²ð Och 
modity ; whereas we are equally” Gaines by 1 irs deing u wat 
l9ablÞ Cdmmbefty, and the” Material ef a beneſicval — 2 
factutęe One luſtande 5 Wl e will haue done; t 
Glaſs Manufacture in this CO is; or at leaſt a, 8 00 
Nerd ons; it) ſtadb naturally 010 ed into three different Son 
Af is what we kalk fine Flint" Glifs, of whickiure wo 
An Serts f 1 Drinikihg Ghfles/iCryuets, Szlt-SeMcrsg: M 
Np and Apstheen ies/and" Chymits Phitls;*Retorts,- 4 
ttteb for Caſes, Decanters, Beakers, Plates and Diſhes, 
2 ee ee en man Ware; Toys, Sen t % 
WatthoGlaffesy Mubes, Speacle- Glaſſes, and thoſs fr MT. 
croſcopes, 'Telefeopes, &c. Theſe are, or at eaſt were mad 
Handen Bug; Stourbridge, Nottingham, | Shefflelth* and 
Wee Te ſecond Sort is Plate-Glaſs, of Which are 
3 made 
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KIT Looking: glaſſes, Coach-g glafles,' K inet, lane 3 
ea framing large Eine = Pb 1 5 
in Saſhes. This was only made at ee, | 
merly called Naormandy\Glaſs, for Windows, 8 
T6, ordinary Glaſs for ſmall. Panes, commonly Ne Qua 
| at, Booty Stourbridge, Newceſile, and Lon & 
5 8 6 laſs is from 3 its Colour ſtiled Green Glaks, Bl h 
e 17 in its Nature, yet from the Variety of i 
ſes 4 vaſt ian, of no leſs Conſequence an the 
roy 1 12 N N into ſeveral Branches, 


n 7 0 F where yh gleich, and 4 Jook 125 
3 We hall obere the, 7 oh 
and yet 1: ©, well, 15 55 e ang WO Sand Villages 
within-2, Mile or.,two, of each. ather.z. as fer l ſtance, for 
wwenty Miles round. Exeter in e in the Nejeb- 


WO Goſh the e City of ir in e 


Wet. 


A 7 th Cabng 10 Hacge, an 
Cios Ta 


where, the white 1 the, 9 hn antes lite, 
2 But. 4 we 5 not ſuppo 8 End would ima ine b tet 
: 93 e e lO, that t, the Wg qollen agu 900 
oduces theſ 1700 es Tet us. conſider this * $ 
of. Manu and Lehe „add more 75 ly Toi 
Town. (Birmingham, 1884 the Hard-W pd Bot 
aries flouriſh. Or let us 7 le fit t 


275 and Lincoluſbire, and the Face of Th ing 8 add ut 11 1 
| * 7 Sheffield, Leeds, &c. where there is 4 4 eg V e 
ef ſeveral Manufactures, ſuch. a 8 pon 
Cloths, Kerſeys, ©&c,. carried on ; we thall ſoon ce tha 1 5 = 
duſtry in any Kind will produce every Where the e 
feats; and that if Men are but buſy a and 25 0 1 m 1 10 
not much what they are about, or w. at Kind ef Tra de 5 
purſue, a competent Reward for their Labout, "oh 
ploy ent, and a. comfortable Subſſtence, ale. ee 19188 
what is in itſelf alſo of very great e e 11 
e Induſtry is ſure to prevail; Exampl E'. overr 


Ranks, and good Habits, if 1 may be allowed e 5 F 
9 


ee as well as bad. I but one or ty 0 


, , | wo as. 


Where the eau ing is carried on ;- ex the 
Bays Trage "ow Fla 1 5 2350 4 Tum 1 to. 
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Wong's in ace of fifty Years "9p, 
* able Ger TE fey Yea 2 
1 more narrowly eine (hich 


$. more, an any of. theſe” exte nſ ive ws 
Town, of Halifax, which h has 5 ai ee 
fy in Point of Situatio! Gl and Mag 88 


what, eee Lot in e Tg Whie 9955 
Wap is a very large one, e twe Hes in Eitcu 
at E " bnipdred? Soak TH 
from the e | » the. Va- 
rage of lala, for duet ie it aller remains, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable in this If] id, and 1 perhaps it would not be afy t to 
match it Abroad, 7 7 is not 7 to know what to call it, 
whether Village, rough, Townz or City's for the Houſes 
are ſpread 10 50 Where almoſt over che Ghele Pariſh, and * 
every ee eems to depend ſolel wy up0n itſelf, for. each“ 
mer: ground, with Cloth, Sha odn, nf ery Wer 
all, the Men are buſy either at their Looms;' N. 
or at the Dyes fats. None of the Women afk idle, Ho aps 
the'Girls-and Boys; ſor Carding, _ g, and? Wide 5 
employs: them all.. It has been camputet ng' eſs th: 
hundred thouſand.Pieces of Shalloon Hay 127 Re r Yi 


been made here every; Vear. As to the N amber of. þ 

[ 10 re-threeſcore-thouſand room e Par 15 5 
gle, Convenience there are ſixteen Chape EA : 

4 10 0 „Meetingchouſes, Such are che Effects of eu 


is ſupported by Commerce; ſuch ig the: iffefei 
wing r 8 this preſene a nd the paſt Times; uch the Klteration 
80 Fr een. wade, by. th; at API: which we, eee 0 


3 


rate * 
"Ys 5 ih. laid Pelors, Hal. 72 is but a f ngle inftajjee; 5 


13 be à very x Matter to ſend the Reader to at le 

5 . a Score NE OIL Places upon the ſame Errand. We wille 
ry h at. done ina Breath ; there is Mancheſter, War” 

gn, WIT Leeds, "Wakefield, Sheffield, Bi ning: 

Froeme, aunton, and Tiverton, ſeveral of which 
Fu me * but the greateſt Man; in Point of KG 
LT If a  Conftable, and yet in Reſpect to Iubabitants, they⸗ 
feeral vie, with, the City of York for Number, and at; 
the 05 ame” | me it may be truly ſaid, that they are eve! ; 
"Rang ; whereas 1 * that City is rather 1 celine: 
+ ing. 


4 EPADB WDCOMMEROE 
Atig. 57 This rather more tha ſuſficſent ts fatisfyl an 
Mind, bas ta the Truth df an thi we Nawe adbanten 
widleutions!and/copions' Subject ste clear oblb Breaſt i from 
Prejudices, and to fix in his Memory juſt Relpet>for! Frede, 
bye convmeing him that ie is che and *effecual Meant of 
dineſtmy ldienefs, Indigence, and ltÞHumiours 3 for ig Men 
12 e never be in Wanty! and if 1 have 


Betis. or Parts, they muſt acquire an i Zeri! 
bent yt no Property '® the Mother ef Peace, and thoſs:onh 
grumble; mutiny; and rebel, that hive deen 
| bfuthe as! „ know that Arn Intereſt to be 

po Hot 4 HBTs is 792 426] YIF Ob 746 0 &f 
Eu: „ec 2th . 1 . n W nee 5 1947 bod: 
ene 3 8 5 2988 0 Th } koh 41 £2 oo tv = 
25 8 TS IT f O's D tt, TIT. . A It 3h 

A yo fy 2 6 04 Nea n 
* the Bricifh E = 65 well "that.o br alan. 0 


F e the Fab ont: eee vafts:of England and of Scot- 
Hin 4 ο bat une ben 


2 ie of Ms 
ry of) | gd of, 68 PR nee an 76% in 

105 waa . Og ar bb wag!) 9161036 0 

wifes d wage "AU on 470 Kan 221 781 oe 


NHL Advattages which attend Fiſhery letze in Ex- 
tent, and well eſtabliſhed, are * 
Aidät⸗ But at the fame Time very obvious and apparent? We 
may cenſtder the Sea as Mine, out of uchich the Fiſh ate 
taken with very little Expence, and even that Experics'is 
-adiatitageous; ſince it promotes ſeverul Manufadtures, land 
goes entirely among 1 own People} . The Fiſh when 
taken, are a Commodity of great Value; for itber they be- 
ome Part of our Home Conſumptienz and by, Mat xleais 


faut us a great ded] 'of Meney; -or-otherwiſe-theyrareiexporidd, 


and i in that Caſe they are a Kind of hidden Freafure3vfas what 
oofts us nothing büit Labour, is either diſpefed of fon Money, 


or for Commodities of foreign! Growth, Which muſt biller wiſe 


he paid for in Money. It is indeed true, thüs the Dureh have 
Karried this Point much farther than we; though R thank there 


1 a dod Reaſon to doubt the Druthoof ſome ef thb prodigions 


ations which ſeveral of ur Countrymen have pubhifhed 


upon this Subject ;, notwithſtanding the Penſienat yo eh d 


IF itt: has thought ſit to inſert them in his- celebräted Work, 


the Tnd of Which eonſidered, he cannot be blamed fo giving 


ther} Place, eben ſuppoſing that he did not believe them, 


hieb think is 'mote! than * ä 3 
za | wnc 
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which ha: ſpeaks: of them His Buſimeſe was to excite, the 
Cate of hie Couptrymen in regard eto the Fiſhery ; and thei 
fore it is nao Wonder, that he was willing to allow iti all the 
Advantages pon e ein s e or bat bbs 
0 BuTifwhagevep-Adyantages the Dutch may haverover-uSyih 
this Re ſpect, it daes Hot at all folle v from thence; thaticiaher 
we have! entirely haglected dur Fiſheries, or: that. our Atgui- 
tions from them ares inconſiderable. Some Wiiters, indeed, 
carried away by the wonderful Reports above mentioned, 
have given ſtrongly into this Error, and repteſentedl dn ungt 
only as very careleſs and ggficient: but even:as:(fhupid A. 
indolent to the laſt Degree in an Affair of ſuch Conſequence. 
According to them, we fit ſtill with our Arms before us, 

__ ithflanding . | * Dae = SW Way ©, 


Fes ©: 


ing more of the Fiſhery in our Seas, than the Spaniards 
of their NH. Indies. On te fothet Hand, there are ſome, 
who in the Accounts they give us of the Scotch Fiſheries, 
ſpeak itt fwetiow Manon 30 might termpf db 40 efeve, t 
inſtead: of the Dutch exceeding usz ve vefy much "exceed 
mem i this wery Article, which; heweverz is eertainty falſe, 
buts nest mere % than the former" Suppe ion, and there 


fore both are to be guarded againſt. The Truth the 


Matter is, and indeed de Witt acknowledges it, Neceſſi 

pit the Date poſt their Riſheries / ang: ther vaſt Gai | 
brought in, ſufficiently e geil them t purſue, as ey 
aAus}iand Way of Living, and at; the ſame : Bime Iucrattyerim 
-the-higheft Ddgroews bog DD offi ie div ass, 
bas T eg ofiddle: Way therefore imtbis, is5mmoſother Fhihgs 

ofla lifts Natvre, io the Heſt y and owithont running down our 
bunt men in an extravagant Manner, or erying up their 
Indhſtry beyond what it deſerves, wer will endenvour to ſtate 
Thinꝑs fairly, and agreeable to Fruth/ The Herring Fiſhery 


11 »Seefland+ is certainly very conſiderable; ſome have com- 


puted it in che- Whole, that is, on the Weſt as well as on 
the Baſt Side at ſixty thônſand Eaſts one with another; 
but Nach afraid there is ah Error in this, becauſe, from 
my ] Acquaintance with the Subject under our Conſi- 
deration I hàve very god Reaſon to believe that the Dutch 
theſelyes think: it a very good Vear when they ate able 
to make) fiety [thouſand Laſts; It +5) however "Inghty ! poſſible, 
that / Alte); Miftake | aroſe by ſome curious Perſon's inquiring 
intog thiʒ Matter, Who was not aequainted wich the Ferms 
.of: Art,, „and might very paſſibly miſtake Barre fôr Haſtr. 
A Barrel of Herrings is the tenth Part of a Laſt; and ac- 
Hides | | | cording 
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| alculation of the annual Rave & of 1 5 
Nerrb Britain. And a very conſider able I. me SIS 
ing, in Compariſon, of the Brituſh Fiſhery, e 
ct of Parlirment, ſince this Work was firſt 27 Wg Brie 
2 — Herring Fiſhery in England, is chiefly e rried on/aAt 
e 11 — — but this is for a very yo erent, Pur: 
che. Herring being dry cured, and becoming What we. 
7 Red He Herring; but however it is. very conſiderabl es, and 
awounts in che beſt Years to four thouſand Laſts of Hertings, 
A in ſome to ſive thouſand, which are exported: to Holland, 
ange Span, and, eh... As. forthe, remaining Fart of the 
Herring Fiſhery at the. Mouth, of. the River Thames, it ſup- 
lies, as I conceive, the Landin Market and me Conſump- 
> neither is it in this Reſpect contemptihle, though in a 
Manner e eee to the other} | Fase he 
tioned. yoo fi ra v 10 575 
Wr mut next t . Notice, irs, Wes Clo Fiſhery. on 
the. Coaſts of Dar/c — nd. ſometimes alio on 
chaſe of Corntoall, for what, ate gal ed. 25 7 There __ 
many. People who. conſider. * . be ah Herring and 
perhaps they are not miſtaken ; but if. er are O thex are. 
particular, Kind of Herrings; and are vety much eſteemed. 
e 15 that, there is hardly any Commodity comes. 10 4 
e M ay more i e e py where .the People, 
and are a ly. 9 Falk War aue 
well. e (and, a high, e e be be Au be Sa 
awed. to be. It is. thought that one; eat jt 
05 Exportation of .Pilchards amounts to. tho e 
ten thouſand Barrels, l. believe 5 ompi NO is.xathe 
below than beyond the Truth... 2 
Ar the ſame Seaſon of the Year, at, this TY 
is carried on in the Bratz} Channel, FR is a Herrin 


of, about the ſame, Value, which. ig Peaple, oY 
2 oppoſite Coaſt, I mean in the Hriſlol I, about 
iddifard and Barnſtaple. Thus we have 4 1 55 


Britain, and examined the Naturg and HOP of. 3355 

of Fiſhery « on all Sides, which, upon, the V n e 

fairly carried much higher than e uſand-L Fay 

we take in the {rib Fiſhery, in, which the Merchants a —57 555 


and Londonderry are ſaid to ha — Intereſt; 
5 are ſaid to haye a IN 


che #Jancks Ribe, or -Heming F 1 5 
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etimes of Conſequence,” 
>at ocker af none at all; but When they ate all 5 
5 ut 7 ch, there ſeems to be no juſt 

to 2 at they can muc h exceed, if indeed thi Lem 
100 W ae Laſts a Re neither, all Things, eon 
Ka any diſparagin Ceount of bur ola err 
and Pilchard Reh e Flag Agr ing 

E ate next to older what is called ths v 
and in the firſt Place it is to be obſerved, we take con — 
able uantities of Cod in the North Seas, and flom then 
it is called North Sea Cod, of which large Quaitities are ſ 
to "Uh Fiſhmongers here in , Londen ; arid it Is vended* ale i 
moſt of our Sea-Ports, ſerving for Proviſions in ſhort Voys 
ages, AS well as for Conſumption on, Shore; ſo that thought 
this Fiſhery does not bring us any great Sums of Money, 
yet it ſaves much, and is "conſequen ly in this Light very 
deneficial. "There is a Fiſhery of the ſatne Kind in North, 
Britain, chiefly about” Dunbar,” and it ſerves to ſubſiſt a 
Number of. Feople, and, j i other Ref] N turns to the x Ne 
Accoun as be for 158 But 2 9 8 North Brity 


- -, @ - + 


ty et t 11 to 2 he Cow why before debe 

1 8 => 9 1 e principal White F = is that for Cod in Maus 
tand, and the lame all aforig the North Coalt of New Eng- 

e ach of Sradfaious Hts jortarice.” Kaan oys matiy thoy- 

10 5 6 at) 893 and on Sole it increaſes! our Ship 5 8 1 

pi6cures: a latge Sale for out Manufactures, and belides all 


this the produce of it is very. large;* no "Teſs ſome Years 


ago, 171 ji 55 exact Computation was made of it, than 
tw. 


5 and Pure as alſo in 7aly, more eſpe- 

clally' 4 75 hs, and at the narf, Maderia, and Cape de 

Lid Ila ; pot to mention what is conſumed in our own | 
,ologies.” 58 | 


TH HERE, are, bibles! hes, ſeveral act Filketies that de- 
Notice: ſuch as the Whale Fiſhery. on the Coaſt of 

ph Wa ahd,. Rbige Illand, and New Verl, but this is not a little 
ure 105 the taking of what are called Sperma Cete 
5 Fong the Iban of, Bermudas, much more fo, 

e "One entirely poſſeſſed of the reenland Whale 

iſhery, 


thirty thouſand Quintals, which were diſ- 
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Fifherys and for many Years Rad the moſt confiderable fShars 


. of taking Men by Force. 1 
BESIDES, when it is remembered that taking and cuiri 2 nf 
i g much a;ſhdrter. Fhing man digging for mnd/meltivig Of, 
and at tb fame Time in Point of Nets; Veſſels, People) Salt 
and Caſke, not: at all Jeſs expenſive ; ſo that iwe'combe! ſwoet 
to Markets and net ünd as:gbod a Price l 
as, for, ang Metal r Mineral: we hate; it ought tò be cbt 
dered as a gteat: and conſtant Source of Rich, and whithyis: 
ſtill more to our Purpoſe, an inexhauſtible'Sou?cey) for the 
more we have; the more we are like to have; by which 
mean, that there is no Danger of extending our Fiſheties tbo 
far. The greater they grow, the better our Fiſh wilt be cured; 
the more People and the mort Veſſeis will be employed, not 
in the catching, but in the exporting them; andœtithe ſame 
Time this would add to our naval Force, whichil mention 
again; 28 having a particular Connection with this Subject; 
fog | without: a naval Force, ſuch am extenſiu Fiſhery! an we 
might gave could not be protecteil; whereas the gradual in- 

creaſe of this natural Advantage, infeparably anne to ou, 
Situation 28 an Iſland, would vety ſoon increnſe that Force 
to- fuck a Degree, as might withſtand all Europe; 140i thatithe 
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projet: formed in de Reign of King Charles I. of :eftabliſh- | 
. — Fiſhery on the Coaſt of pb; the 
Frnfits cof hich, a conſtant Squadron of Men of Wat . 
ta be maintained, does not appear to have been ill fot | 
butuws. ſtand>in' need of no ſuch Projects now for if 
Viſhery be improved, which is in our Power, and the! 
portation inereaſed, which - would follow of Courſe,”! « 
would augment the Balance of. Trade, and the better en 
able the Nation to keep in conſtant Employment af vi- 
to her Glory. cu 30G, 19% ONE . N n O07 . 
J Lin ie Lic ; LE { Minne 1 5101 111 42 fl ii 
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Of our; Plantatianc, thei\Nature'\aud | Benefit of them" exþliined?, 


* 


their grent; Impartance db 1 Country "denanfivated'y the vf 


5 bange they bave mad ig u ain, Nanu un uccoumte 2 4 for's 


und all Qhiactiam again them an . ire 090 27600! 
- bus oviltorggo 23 elaibaan 130091 02 28 u 1603 n I! 
8 15 0 J yd na gnizs) 30 931814 i699! 

HER Elis bardly any Subjedt:thatbetterdeſervess yd 
'D Man's Antention:than- this; whether! wo! conhder He It 
pottance/ctheteof! in itſelf, anduhe Advantagel that aufe frötm 
thoroughly counderfianding itz or the Darigerss that acecHd ft. 
* «tboſe. vulgar Exfors Wich which Multirudes-AfE in 
ſected and1arc commonly labouring by 'theit- Diſcourſe! te 
infedhi-others Mhen we hear, furl ur have either *refided 
long im qur Colonits, or harr conſiderable Intereſts in them, 
extolling the ;Benefits: derived from them to Great Britain, 
aud) inſiſting that à reciprocal Regard. is conſequently due, 
we muſt} be quite at 2 loſsdin our Judgments, in Oaſe, we 
have neyprevious/ Conception of che Matters on which they 
iff}; Ando the other Hand, when we ſee not only the 
Populace, Ibat even People of better Figure, expreſſing 4 
Colaneſe, and mant of Kindneſs, if not Diſdain and Con- 
tempt; fono their Countrymen in thoſe Parts, as if their In- 
tereſta were a far removed ſrom them as their: Perſons, WE 
arcim Danger af being carried away by the Stream] and fan 


dog imperceptihly into: a Miſtake, out of wälch it is great 


ibever xv reter, Lhad [Reaſon thergföle v0 f 
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that it very much imports -a young Mans to Aequire right 
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Notions upon this Head early, and: theſe too eſtabliſhꝰd) upon 
Joend+ and ſolid Principles, that he may ſtand fecure, and nat 
have his Opinion ſhaken by any witty Detlamations, or ſo- 
phiſtical Atguments that - are ſometimes uſed to the? Diſcredit 
of all;-byt: very frequently employed to enſnate and miſlead 
— pe nd: dS eee 0. 
nI$woultbe no very difficult Matter to ſnew from Reaſon 
alone, that Plantations are highly beneficial, and: that nothing 
can contribute more to the | Riches aud Welfare of any 
Country; or at leaſt of any trading Country, than fixing 
Settlements in foreign Parts, and more eſpecially in ſuch 3 
Country as America. where vaſt Regions may be obtained 
merely by eſtabliſbing Colonies in them But there is no 
need of doing this, ſince Experience affords us à fhorter and 
eaſter Method. There: is no Inſtance of any great trading 
Nation ancient or modern, chat ever had this in their Power 
and neglected it; from whence we may inſer, that what has 
been always and every where judged teaſonable, muſt really 


| be. Beſides; let us conſider what rendered che Nartu g 


heretofore rich and powerful, and what in ſome Meaſure 
keeps them ſo ſtill, is it not their Plantations Mf, we: aſked 
the ſame Queſtion with regard to Spain, we muſt receive the 
ſame Anſwer; and yet there is nothing more certain, than 
that both theſe Nations are under vaſt Inconveniencies with 
reſpect to their Plantations; for they draw nothing from them 
but in Satisfaction for: Commodities: and Mlanuſactures, ani 


yet the far greateſt Part, indeed almoſt all theſe Cnmmodi - 


ties and Manufactitres they purchaſe themſelves ſtom other 
Nations; natwithſtanding which prodigious Obſtacle, it ois 
apparent, that their Plantations are not only the- grent: and 


Lonſtant, but almoſt the ſole Source of their Riches. , Thü 


alone to a Man of Senſe and Reflection, will afford ai full 
Conviction of the Truth of what has been advahced, 23 
to the Benefit of Plantations in-genent  olgon} so bn: 
TERRE is no ſhorter: Method with reſpect to our own in 
particular, than to conſider one that has ſome ſtaple Cam- 
modity, which may ſerve as à Model ſor the »reftyi-and:1 
know of none that can anſwer this Purpoſe fowelti as #irgi- 
nia, one of the oldeſt, beſt cultivated, and moft populous of 


our Colonies upon the Continent. It is computed: that the 


Number of Souls indifcriminately may amm nt invariants 
about balf a Million, and of theſe! about bne Hundred and 
twenty thouſand Men, Women, and Children maybe white 


which ſhews this Colony is in itſelf a Thing of prodigicus Im- 
1 | "+ 


por tance; 
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tanceypthe next Thing is to find out what Advan 

— 2 a Number of its —.— 
duelling. there. b In the rfirſt Place, it muſt be obſervedh r 
as the Value of Labour differs in ſeveral Parts of his Rir 
dom ſol the Labour of u Man in moſt of the Pfantat biff 
is nat only as advantageous to his native OGountzydas Ie 
worked at Home, but much mote' ſo: I believty upon A 
detate Computation, we may reckon, that ſudhvaPerion 
gantributes to the publie Stock, by which I meal the! lancome 
and Wealth of the Britiſh Nation, four Fimes as much. 80 
* we may with Reaſon reckon, that the white People i 
nginia, one with another, produce twelve Pounds to his 
Nation; the Reaſon of which will appear, when we conſidet 
the Nature of their Commerce particularly. But be 
ſides this, the Negroes are of great. Advantage to this Kings 
dom, though of infinitely=/leſs than white People would be; 
if they were employed in the ſame Work; for every one 
of theſe poor Creatures cohſumes yearly two 'Hilling-hoes, 
two Weeding- hoes, ' two Grubbing-hoes, beſides Axes,' Saws, 
Wimbles, Nails, and other“ Iron Tools and Materials. Of 
the whele,-there can be no Bort of Queſtion, becauſe it appears 
2 plain Matter of Fact, that theſe People necefiarity take off 
the Sum of one hundred and fifty tkouſand Pounds in the 
Commodities of this Country {ld 


„i iti: % bas rowing dit 
nas before ſtated (agreeable to what able Authors have 
aſſerted upon this Subject) ſome general Principles of COVm- 
putation, ſuch as. that 1 Head in this Plantation may 
be teckoned worth twelve Pounds à Tear tothe Nation, 
which muſt ſeem prodigious; and indeed fo does eber hitig 
grounded on Calculation, to ſuch as have Hot applied them< 
loves: thereto; and. ſo they always will, unleſs clearly e- 
plaitied, . which is what I ſhall next attempt; as deſiring to 
inoalcate uſeful Truths eupable of iafſueneing Men's Prac- 
tice, and not u write: paradox ical Diſcourſes for my on 
and other People's Amuſement. In order. to untie theſe 
Knots we muſt) donſider, that the People in this Colony 
of irg inin live exactly as we do, or rather more freely, in 
that genemus, open, hoſpitable, . expentive 
Method-har--prevailed/bere/\in-the laſt Age. But as they 
are ſupplied both with Neceſſaries and Conveniencies; witk 
the Inſtrumnentgiof Labour, as well as the Means of Luxury, 
from Exylund, it follows: of Courſe, that they muſt employ 
an inſinite Number of Hands to provide theſe. For it 

generally known, that theſe Demands muſt be ſupplied from: 
thoſe — and Mechanics that have anaſt“ Hand dn 
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their Service, ſuch as Weavers, Shoe 
mongers, Turners, Joiners, Taylors; Oucdess. Sriche, Na 
Brewers, Ropemakers, Hoſiers, and indeed all the Mechanics 
in Expglaiid, their Manufactures being good” Merchandfze in 
Firginis. Theſe Commodities ſent thither, beſides Linen, 
Silke, ui, Goods, Wine, and other foreign Manofactures, 
are, Cloth} coarſe: "FE! fine Serges ges, Stuffs, Bays » Hats.” and 
all Sorts* of Haberdaſhers Ware; Hoes, - Alls Web Nath 
Adzes, and other Hon Ware; Cloaths ready mud; Knives, 
Biſcuit,” Flour, Stockings, Shoes, Caps for AY and in 
ſhort, every Thing that is made in England. 

Bur if they employ theſe People, they muſt: ſeed! don 

likewiſe, and pay them their Wages, and not only them, but 
| thoſe who take the Pains to go between the Planters and 
theſe Workmen; by which I mean the Agents, © Mer- 
chants, or Factors, who, tho fewer in Number, yet have 
their Servants and Dependents, who; from the Nature of their 
Employments, expect to be paid at a better Rare! Neither 


is chis all; for when Things ate made and brought to the, 


Factor, they are never the nearer! tö the Plamter in Vrrginio, 
but muſt be put into the Hands of à new Set of People, who 
are to be paid for the Curtiage of them. So that now I think 
the moſt cornitrion Capacity may umefſtand how! the Labour 
of every Head in any Plantation, muſt be worth fout" Times 
as much to che Oommumfty of his Mother- Country, as if he 
wrought at Home; for if he ſpends F o much, and pays for 
what he has both of vhich are undeniable, bis Eabdur muſt 
produce ſo much This news the Benefit of Plafitatiöns to 
their Mother-Cöuntty; and F hope there is no feed th Tay, 
that this ſhe e hom much Regard and Reſpect is dus fon 
thoſe who manage the Affairs of che enen 
thoſe: who live and labour for her in the Plafitations: 
becauſe it is not impoſſible we ey err a —— Woes 
of theſe Computations, and as T am far from deſtring to 
ify theſe Advantages beyond the Truthz J fal! lay i 
4 as a Thing certainly to be depended i pt very 
white: Perſon in Virginin, one with another, Worth to this 
Nation ten Pounds, which will make the Vue of * 
whole Plantation en 0 an — of) 1 200 O00. to 
Great Britain. Wk 324 4k ned jo Webs! 
Tum, 1 think; ie a great Meaſore demonſtrated 
dut, as I am very ſenſible that maeny+ People will oilp think, 
full Satisfaction is not given upon this Head if they are not 
ſhewn how this, or at leaſt the greateſt Part of iti is fecebed, 
that we may not — by Halves, my next Care ** 
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| aber ! mprovements. . This. Trade. is brought g ſugh; 
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8:19, . — | this; Pifficulty likewiſe. In order to which. e 


Nuß that the Trade of this Colony, a8 well asthat 
FFF for thaugh 
Country would produce ſeveral excellent Commodities dit 
| or. Trade, yet the Planters are ſo wholly bem on pang 
9 71 that they ſeem to have laid aſide, alb Theugh 


tion, that the Virginia Tobacco, elpegially- ing Kare — 1 
vbich grows on York River „is v eckone the in iche World, 


and What. is generally vended in Englan the long 
Conſt ſumption z the other Sorts, called Oronparʒ — „f 
Aoryland, are hotter in- the Mouth, but they tuen to as gpod 
Account, being in demand in Hans Denmark, Stueden, and 
Germany; it is therefore from 8 8. ity that we art 
to look for the beſt Part of that yaſt du ich — as men- 


tioned; and if we proceed 5 p = with Agentions f | 
lar ap we ſhall. eech B Vein avg brig nagt 

ime of Peace, I, am perſuaded Tom. ſeveral, different 

te of cifon of the Informations 

have. ſought and ed, from uch; as. are, or ought to ba, 

| ene pg —— Matters, that there is very; Jigtle 

15 than, one, hundred, thouſand, Hogtheads, of Tobacco exr 

ae Vear from this Colony i that 12 8 55 throes and 

undred; Ships are employed ik is Trade, e rds 

hw thauſand Seamen, If We Ph lings upan t 105 


— 1 


— che hundred, thouſand, ! wall BY 
about the Sum at which.l. have Te e,Prodace of this G 
ae; > FEI ations but it may, 75 wu "hap if 3 15 
8875 fer the Commodities and Manufactu 
7 iz, differs very. widely from Mo Anapity and that 
of, receiving 1200, 000 4. from erſons 12 iting 
chad 8 we return them the m IT bipgs we 
hape, for 69, 000,000 Pounds of, T'obacco, which in itislf vg 
ng neceffary of Life, and which we might very, well do Wi 05 
5 Thus we are all, at Sea ace and it is my Baſine 
et us once moxe on Shore; and if I am able to clear, up 
this laſt Mit, 1 hope there will for ever after be fair More 
ther for the Plantations. Wy 2 
g. er Solution of. this r 
Shadow of Joubt, is very far from being a Thing extremely 
- Let us conſider that Tobacco was in Uſe amongſt us 
long before it was 2 or at leaſt brought. to Pertegie | 
on, as appears by King James I. writing a Kane 33, 
what; wie uſed came hither. from Braaul, or from the Spanh 


Phntations, and was actually ſold. here from, fous-;tejeygny 
o. II. G g teen 
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teen Shillings a Pound. In Caſe the. Confumprion 10 Tor 


bacco had become equal to what it is now, and we h. 
furniſhed with it by Foreigners, it would have carried Tg 
our Commodities and Manufactures into the rgainz,. but 
ſuppoſe it had fallen to five Shillings a Pound only, Be alone 
would have colt us ſeven. Millions either in 8 8% or in 
Money. IL am very ſenſible that the Suppoſition is ill found - 
ed, and that Tobacco at five Shillings a Pound could not 
have grown into general Uſe, but into frequent and common 
Uſe it would have grown; and therefore it muſt have coſt us 
a great deal; whence it may be juftly inferred, that our 


Home Conſumption is ſo much fared as the Value amounts 


to. Beſides this, we export annually forty thouſand Hogſ- 
heads, which produces us generally three hundred thouſand 
Pounds, the neat annual Income of one Commodity brought 
over from one of our Colonies. By this Sample let us 0 
of the reſt, for we cannot pretend to inſiſt ron, any other in 
this Chapter. 

All the other Colonies, 8 9 Eftabliſhments, 
which we have in different Parts of the World, contribute 
in like Manner, but in different Proportions, to take o 1 
Commodities and Manufactures, to employ the People 
increaſe the Shipping, and to extend the Trade of this 8 
and with this ſingular and valuable Advantage, that ſo long, ag 
ve behave- towards them with the Duty 3 Tenderneſs of 2 
Parent, it is ſimply impoſſible that ts Trade. ſhould fail us, 

or that we ſhould loſe any Part of our Plantation me 
which is augmentin 8 every Day. We have already e 
rated the principal Commodities we have from th 
ſhewn how they become, when wrought, to all! men Be 
poſes? our own Manufactures; ſo that the People in the C 
nies, and their Slaves, where they have Slaves, u1 881 21 
the Drud ery and Labour. while we ſubſiſt our own Pee 
the Mandͤfacture of their Commodities, and draw from t noe 
annually immenſe Profits, in which the People of the Plam 
tations have no Share whatſoever. Such are the Prerogatiyes 
of a Mocher:Country, and ſuch and ſo great the, Bene e 
reaps by being ſo! 

BuT it may poflibly be infinuated, that our Colgnies gage 
us of a Multitude of People, that the Number of its Inks- 
bitants is both the Strength and Riches of the Country; Al 
that therefore whatever our Advantages. in this Way, 147. be, 
ie is not impoſfible that ſtill greater Advanta es WO haue 
accrued, if theſe People had remained in jt ig But in 


this there lies a great Fallacy, for the Truth of the 3 
that 


— 
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that in a Country like ours, where Trade and Manufactures 
flouriſh, Colonies are ſo far from being a Drain, that they real- 
ly Procure, or at leaſt are one principal Cauſe of augment- 
ing our People; and though at firſt Sight this may look like a 
Paradox, yet when attentively conſidered, the Reaſons offered 
to opport it, will ſhew that it is a Truth. The People we 
have in the Plantations conſume more Goods of the Growth 
and Manufactufe of this Iſland, than if they were at Home; 
this creates a Demand that heightens Wages, and this again at- 
tracts People from other Nations. Beſides out'Plantitions, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, draw off in the Beginning only fuch Sort 
of People, as either would not, or could not have ſtaid at 
Home; and therefore inſtead of loſing ſo many as went thi- 
ther, we really kept them and their Poſterity by this very 
Means. As to thoſe again that have gone over ſince, with a 
View to raiſe their Fortune by their Induſtry, we can no more 
be ſaid to loſe them, than if they had removed from one Part 
of this Iſland to the other; and the Fact, when truly ſtated, is 
that oy going to the Plantations, ſettling and improving there, 
they have done às much more Good than they could poſſibly 
have done by ſtaying at Home. | Nor is this all, for as no ſuch 
Evil as this Drain of People is pretended to be, has been ever 
pet felt, ſo it is not at all likely that it ever will; for the very 
ame” Cauſes that excitè a Diſpoſſtion to go and ſettle in the 
Colonies, muſt be ever productive of beneficial Conſequences 
to the Mother- Country, fo long as this Relation between them 
continues” that 1s, 10 long as we continue à trading Country, 
a dn be, 1159 ene e. | 
ArTEr having thus examined into the Reaſon of the Thing. 
and ſhew "Ha great a Probability there is, that this ſingle 
oY In that hag been, or can be made, Has teally no Foun- 
datioh; let us next have Recourfe ''to Experience, for if 
that”eontitts: with our Reaſonings, we thuſt certainly be in 
the kight. In the firſt Place let us aſk, What was the Con- 
ditin of "this" Country before we had any Plantations? The 
Anfwer drawn from | Hiſtory and Obſervation, muſt be to 
this effeck: Ar the Time deen Elizabeth entered upon the 
Government, the Cuſtoms produced thirty-fix . thouſand 
Pounds a Year, at the Reſtoration, they were lett to farm 
for four Hundred: thouſand Pounds, and produced conſide- 
rab above double that Sum before the Revolution. The 
People of Eondun, before we had any Plantations, and but 
very little Trade, were computed at about one hundred thou- 


ſand; at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed 
1d DEE 
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to one hundred and fifty thouſand, and are now about ſix 
Times that Number. In thoſe Days, we had not only our 
Naval Stores, but our Ships from our Neighbours, Germany 
furniſhed us with all Things made of Metal, even to Nails; 
Wine, Paper, Linen, and a chouſand other Things came 
from France, Portugal furniſhed” us with Sugars; all the Pro- 
duce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe'retaileq to us the Commodities of the Ef. 
Indies at their own Price. In ſhort, the legal Intereft of Mo- 


ney was Twelve per Cent. and the common Price of our Land 


ten or twelve Years Purchaſe. We may add, that our Manu- 
factures were few, and thoſe but indifferent; the Number of 
Engliſh Merchants very ſmall, and our Shipping much inferior 
to what now belong to the Northern Colonies. Theſe ate 
plain and certain Facts: But as ſoon as we began to extend 
our Trade, and to make Settlements Abroad, the Face of our 
Affairs changed, the Inhabitants of the City of London were 
doubled by the End the laſt Period, and are. again doubled 
before the End of this; our Shipping increafed in a {fill greater 
Proportion; we coined within twenty Years after that Queen's 
Death, above five Millions at the Torver; in twenty Years af- 


ter that, ſeven; and in the next twenty Years, eight; which 


are indubitable Proofs, that we had gained a prodigious Balgnte 
of Trade in our Favor 

"Fre next Point I ſhall conſider is, I hat bur Condition 
Bas been” fince ? And with reſpect to this I may boldhy af. 
firs, chat it has altered for the better; almoſt to a Pegree 
ae Cicdibiliy or Computation. Our Manufactures are 
7 gee ro chiefly - by the Demand for2Memiin 
the Flantations, where they at leaſt take eff one half und 
furniſh us with many valuable Commedities for Expdita- 
tion. Inſtead of taking the Quantities we were wönt to do 
of Goods from other Nations, we actually export tlloſe very 
Goods, and ſometimes to the very ſame Nations Sugar, 
Rum, and Tobacco, are the Sources of private Wealth; and 
public Revenue, which would have been ſo many Drains chat 
would have beggared us, had they not been raiſed in our 
Plantations. It is no longer in the Power of the Ralſcum, 
to make us pay what they pleaſe for Flax and Hemp. The 
Swedes cannot compel us to pay their own Price, and that too 


4 


in ready Money, for Pitch and Tar, nor would it be in their 


1 to diſtreſs us, ſhould they attempt it; byfruiſing the 
rice of Copper and Iron. Log wood is ſunk ſeventyc five per 
Cent. Indigo, and other Pying Materials, are in our Power, 


and 
6 


> 


t fix 


„aur 


oor Plantations ; and let any Man doubt of the 


ba ita at, the fame. Time an 
many Inſecurities. It does indeed 
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andnat moderate Prices. In 2 the Advantages are infi- 
mite that redound to us ftom our American Empir 50 where "A 
have at leaſt a Million of, 4118. Subjects, and ola fif- 
tean hundred and two thouſand, Sail of Ships con em- 

ployed. Such haue been the Fruits, ſuch is 850 aden of 
nefits reſult- 

ing from them to this Nation if he can; or when he reflects 
an the Numbers maintained here by their Ind, ry, and even 
by their e Eh SR Wann or b bee Wealth, if it is 
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once incidenta r Alre 

it e ede, to bęſtoy 1 W ben 
yes; that the Importance of 12 clearly 
e N ayigation is 2 The, * 0 onſeque 1 8 that if 
5 roſecuted. with Vigour, and Applic 9 7 may prove 
eam af eſtabliſhing Commerce, and of fuſtaiging and 


.prcſeralo ad Re Commodities are wantin I have 
- already. | ed that this is the. great. N Me the 


nour to the Abilities and 
Diligence of a People, that without. deriving, from Nature, 


ly but 


either Materials for Building, or Naval Stores, * - exceeds all 


other Nations in Shipping; but at the ſame Time there is 
«NO | Dikiculty in foreſeeing the Condition of that Nation muſt 
de liable to great Alterations; for whatever is violent and 


Kontrary. td Natuce, cannot laſt longs and thoſe are ſhallow 
- Politicians, who; fancy that Solidity and Strength ariſe from 
2 ſudden and wiggrous Growth, whereas States, that become 


ſoon formidable, ſoon, paſs the Prime of Life. It muſt how- 


ever be allowed, that while Navigation can be kept u „there 


is no Danger that Trade will.fail, or even decline. t is by 
this Means, that the whole W orld is connected, and all the 
OE 7 different 
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different Parts of it correſpond one with another, It is this 
Correſpondence that introduces new Commodities and ſets 
on Foot freſh Manufactures. The China Ware of that fa- 
mous Empire, and Japan, have certainly coſt Europe large 
Sums of Money, but theſe have in a good Meaſure, been 
compenſated; by the Potteries, which à Spirit of Imitation 


has produced in various Countries, but in Holand, England, 


and France particularly. In the ſame Manner, the Cotton 
Manufactures of the Indies, have produced the like in Ex- 
rope; and there is the utmoſt Certainty, that the Silk Trade is 
ſpread even hither by Degrees, from China, where it was ori- 
, tidy. to idbiogaiold i... Aieg3. 
IT appears therefore that Navigation has a double Advan- 
hoes it enables the Inhabitants of the Country where it flou- 
riſhes, to export what they have, and to import what they have 
not. Nay, it does ſtill; more, for it veſts, in them a Power 


of procuring Commodities from one Place, nd after manu- 


facturing them at Home, exporting them ta another; and a 
little Practice of this Sort, begets. ſuch à, Genius for Com- 
merce, that ſuch, as are accuſtomed to it, are contigually 
inventing new Methods. for augmenting t [fond hr Ad- 
vantages they. derive: from thenge,., and repairing the Defi- 
ciencies which ariſe in Length of Time, and from that Vi- 


ciſſitude to which all Things in this World are liable. They 


bave a conſtant Knowledge of the Wants of other Coun- 
tries, and the Mess by bn ich they may be ſupplied, and 
this gives them vaſt Opportunities of enriching themſelves, 
merely by being the Agents and Carriers between thaſe, who 
ſuffer from Indigence, and ſuch as are bleſſed with Abunꝗance. 


Theſe People ayail themſelyes. of the Condition of both, for 


they ſell in Proportion to the Neceſſities of thoſe. that huy, hat 


they purchaſe, cheap from thoſe who fold cheap, becauſe, they 


Had Plenty. By frequent Voyages to the ſame Country they 
find Means to tranſport from thence ſkilful Artiſts to their 
own, where by the Application of their Talents, they diſco- 
ver Treaſures that had Jong lain hid from the Natives them- 


ſelves, and by the Propoſal of great Advantages, they engage 
in like Manner the ableſt Manufacturers to deſert the Place 


of their Birth for another, where they may thrive more and 
labour leſs. By the ſame Method they extend that Navi- 

ation, with the Value of which they are ſo well acguaint- 
ed, and thus transfer the Advantages long reaped by others 
to themſelves. It was by a Man they releaſęed out of Priſon 
at L:1/hon, that the Dutch were firſt taught the Route to the 
Fal- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and they were indebred 
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to Ex ll 7 


ots for Fo firſt Vo es the made 19 the We; 8 
* Inllies,\ Ts to Japan. age ** 
Wälkr we Fore Strangers delete \ Navigationgi our Gi. 
try'was thin of People, we lived as it were upon the main 
Stock. A few Staple Commodities, and a very few Manu- 
factufes were all we had, and when taken off by” Foreigners, 


they furniſhed | us with what they thought fit, and almoſt 


at their own Rates. But when once Navigation began to 
thrive, when inſtead of freighting other People's' Ships, we 
bought Veſſels of our own, and our People began to take 
a Liking to the Sea, the State of Things were quickly changed; 

we brought Home the Product of other Countries at à ſmall 
Expence, in Compariſon of what they coſt us, and by open 
ing different Markets, found Means to vend what we 
carried out, at much higher Rates. This Intercourſe did 
not continue long before it introduced an Alteratiomof Man- 
ners, a Change in our Habits, Furniture, Building, and Way 
of Living; in ſhort, it multiplied our Wants, and the Defire 
of ſupplying them begot Plenty. As we imported many 
Things from Abroad that were entirely new and ſtrange, 
ſo we found man) Things at Home of ſmall Value, which 

Reem' Abroad. In Proceſs” of Time, we 
looked more cloſely into the Cauſes why other Nations were 
rich, and having found them, we began to! imitate their Ma- 
nufactures, and improve their Inventions. Iri Reſpect to the 


latter, We were remarkably happy, and this very foo en- 


abled us to excel in the former Thos we learn from one 
K. bs to Weave, from another to-/ > and kom, A third 
to vary Sober res from Cloths into? Stuffs: We feäarn 
N C ock and Watch- Werk; we. bro he 
"Glaſs from Jo - and by the” Dates 
Myftety of caſting Types for 
aan e 1 which we now are equal, and in the two 
Fit. without Controverſy, ſuperior to dur Maſters ; nor ſhould 
T heſitate in affitming the ſame of the laſt, if it depended not 
upon à fingle Hand, "whoſs Dexterity” ſeems to be above the | 
Reach of mitation. 1 
Ir is by gur Progreſs in Navigation, that we have re- 
alben and ſecured 35 Advantages Nature inveſted us with 
by Hur Situation. By this Means every Harbour, every little 
Port, Inlet and Crec x is become a new Benefit, as it opens 
2 Paſſage for what we want to ſend Abroad, and an En- 
ttabce to Whatever we would bring Home. To this we owe 
the Happ iſtribition of our Trade, ſo that evety Branch 
of it is, or 1 ay be managed to the utmoſt Advantage, 2: 


84 Wat 


the Aft, of 1 
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it. is ſcarce poſſible for any Wind to blow that does: not 
FATTY. Veſſels from one Port, and bring them into another ; 


in ſhort, Navigation may be conſidered as the Channel! thro? 


which, all our Commerce circulates 3 and from hence we 
ay. learn, of how . Importance it is, that it fhould 
4 . and undiſtur from hence wo ſee, that what- 
ver . or impedes it, muſt be a univerſal Detiiment; 
1 925 with the Body Politic, as with the Natural Body, 
if, the; irculation 2 it can never be ſound;: and from 
hence vr alſo. diſcover, that whatever promotes N avigation, 
1 the ; peneral Intereſt; of the Nation, as Trade de- 
Bt upon it, and upon Trade e of our _ Houſes, 
our. T,ands,, and their Produce... .._ 
To enter into the Hiſtory of our Shipping, would. lead 


ws, 55 a very large Field, Which, though curious and en- 


„ Would not, eentribate to inſtruct us much, = 
a 1 — ouches u this Hiſtory may 'be yety proper. . 
Shipping in the ys of the Norman Kings could be but 
inconſiderable; for in Queen Hlianbert'8s Time, that is, 
in 18757 L Any: \that the whole Royal Navy conſiſted. of but 
IE - Ships, the. largeſt of which was the Triumph, 
o wy 8 of one thauſand Tons; the ſmalleſt Was call - 
be Sim and Was under faxty Tons; I likewiſe find, 
1 l ing in Enęland above the Burthen of for- 
90 low that of an bundred Fons, amounted 
ly to hundred and fifty-lix Veſſels; and thoſe of an 15 0 
At HAN? Be Th of all Stars, a mougted to one 
thutg 
e all 1 P the. Queen's Service, in Ai. 4588. 
985 e .could e As, many more. were fitted. out at 
the xpenc Ke wb Inbabitants of Sea Ports, and biber pii- 
vate P DRY yet zmounted in the Whole, but to one 5 550 
dred* and f. „three, including Tenders, Storeſhips, 2 
Veſſels of all zes, great and ſmall. In the Reign of: ar 
Fames, there were nine Ships of War added to the Roya 
Navy; =p whereas at the Death of Qiiten' Eliaubeib, the 
Nay of it conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand Tons, at the Death 
James it amounted to twenty-three thouſahd, In 
kl Rei ign, Ship. buitdin was brought to a great Perfection, 
by the famous Phineas: ett, who, after a liberal Education 
in the n applied himſelf with vaſt Succels to this 
curjous Ate in which he arrived at much greater Perfection 
than a oy M an in his Time. Before the breaking out of the 
Ciyil Wars, our Navy was conſiderably. inereaſed; and this 
J take to be the cleareſt Proof of the Increaſe of dür Ship- 


ping 


3 0e eee s rt 


8 1 he whole of our Naval Force, (fer | 
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the Thing ſpeaks itſelt. N 
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ping and Navigation, which always augmented in the ſame 
Proportion, the Cauſes of which wye feed not explain, becauſe 

Ar the Pime of the Reſtoration; our Fleet Wis very con- 
ſiderable, and on Account of the Dub War that föllowed 
ſoon after, was greathy augmented. In che Vea f/, the 
Lord Keeper Bridgman affirmed; that for ten Fears paſt, the 
annual Charge of the Navy amounted to half à Million; and 
in 1678, the Royal Navy conſiſted of eighfyrthfee Ships, of 
which fifty eight were of the Line of Battles and at this 


Time Sit William | Petty computes, chat the Exports of this 
Nation amounted to ten Millions a Lear. Ihe Balance 
of our Trade is by Dr. Dauenam fixed at this Fime to two 
Millions, and indeed it could not be ſeſs. Ak the Revolution 
the Royal Nw conſiſted of one -hundred{eventy*-three Sail, 


great and ſmal „cartying in the Whole about ſeven thouſand 


Guns. Since that Time it his been continuall increaſing, 


ſo that according. to 1 laſt Abſtract a preſent Year, it 
amounts to three hundred twenty-two'" Sail,” carrying twelve 
thouſind two'hondred and ſeventy! Pieces of 5 7 and if 
all were in Commiſſſon, and manned t6 theit full Comple- 
ment, they would amount to. eighty-three” thouſand four hun- 


dted Seamen. We may from thenee form! ſomè Ided of the 


vaſt Augtnentation of out Navigation and Shippin in general, 


which-without all Duubt has deen; ff not ExaMly,' yet very 


nearty in Proportion to that of our Fleet. A oe AY 
{THR is yet another Kind of Computation which may be 
of great Uſe to a young Reader, and that ariſes from the Com- 


parſton cat may be made between che Maritime Powers of 


Euros; à Puint that has very often and N 9 oe, exer- 
ciſed the Thoughts of the greateſt 'Men. Sit Walter Raleigh 


made! uv oo Cn of the Maritime Power of 


Farope, in his Pime; and Sir William Petty from better Lights 
gave-us'another' Calculation, which has been conſidered as the 
Standard ever ſince. He thought that the Dutch had about 
9oo, ooo Ton in e Great Britain 500, ooo; Sweden, 
Denniar, and the Trading- Towns in Germany 250,000 3 
Portugal and Ita) 250,000 | likewiſe, and France about 
100,000.» But ſince that Time, Things have altered very 
much, both with ieſpect to us and other Powers, inſomuch that 
am fully perſuaded, that our Shipping was before the break- 
ing out of the late War, at leaſt double to what it might 
be at the Coneluſion of the Peace of Utrecht, It is, I muft 
freely acknowledge, a very difficult Thing to pretend to give 
With any Degree of Exactneſs, the preſent Proportions of Ma- 

ran 
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ritime Power ; however till a better can be formed, I flatter 
myſelf the following Table may, baye its Uſes. 


1s te, Shipping. of Wen be divided ala: enen, Nau, 


r * 181 BV 4 l * \ LINDE 


"rect Bath &c. bath — eee 6 
Tae United Provinces AK \ 
The Subjects of the Northern Crowns — 2 
The trading Cities of Ger mam, and the Auſtrian Ne- 


Cy 


Tak Giounds upon Which this Calculation Aide would 


require a great deal of Room to explain. And after all, it 
might prove no eaſy Thing to perſuade ſuch as are acquainted 


with the Commerce only of this or that particular Country, 
.to admit that the Computation j is fairly. made; but howere 

ic will I dare ſay be found, that ſuch 'as are concerned 0. 
any particular Country will allow the Table to be right 
"enough as to the reſt, Which! is as much as any one can, well 


expect. It muſt be allo allowed, that as theſe Proportions 
are continually varying more or Teſs, ſo a Computation of this 
Find cannot long continue very near the Truth ; but. as theſe 
_ Defeas are in the Nature of the, Thin and not at all in 
"the Computation itſelf, this is a Teaſona le Excuſe ; ; and be- 
ſides, with, reſpect to the End for Which i it is here produced, it 
"1s ſafficiently uſeful, as it will ſerve to give a 0 N 
of this Matter, and by ſhe wing i its Importance, Put ader 
. upon ſuch an Enquiry 1 as may enable him to 9 1 The 
T 


Errors, that Time and 
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os | | | 954 1. 
© A AAP bye 5000 
A View of the foreign” Trade of Great-Britain, 4 ſhrwing the | 


ſeveral Countries to which we export, and from which we im 
port Commodities and Manufa#tures ; with ſome Obſervations 
and Remarks on the Nature of the Commerce carried on to and 
from the ſeveral Countries therein mentioned. © 
IHE Deſign of this Chapter is no more than to exhibit 
the Heads of a General Hiſtory of Britiſß Commerce, 
and to trace the Out- lines of a prodigious Structure: That after 
having made himſelf acquainted with the general Principles 
relating to Trade and Navigation, and ſeen how far they are 


ould capable of contributing to the Welfare of any People, it 
Mis Bf may be alla in; the Power of the Peruſer, to have « Glumpſe 
EP at leaſt of the great End to which this is directed, and ac- 
att, quire ſome Idea of what makes ſuch a mighty Noiſe in the 
. World, I mean the Brinfh Commerce. A Thing which at- 


ide tentiyely and diſtinctly conſidered, will appear to be in the 


ight ſmall Number, of ches which Fame has enges zee ie mag- 
well nify in vain 3 and yet there is nothing mate true, "than, that al- 
ops of malt ery Rosl Brasch ol jr js very capable of Improvements 
this Wl © dv. HET make nb Davple of phone he homage 
hee i ef Bien might be raiſed as much beyond what, it now is, as 
I in it has been carried beyond what it was at the Time of che Re. 
be- Korsten A Work worthy ie Aitention, [and WIEN would 
e Patrives ang vinuous 
00 Miniſters,, Let us at preſent overlook the future Proſpect, and 
ader Fee ee eee eee 

r recqen arid the Coungiies 
10 ſubſe A 10 the Grand Signior, is carried on by the Merchants 
5 Incorporated into the Levant or Turkey Company, now opened 
I; in ſuch a Manner by a late Statute, as to be more capable of 


anſwering National Purpoſes, without leſſening the particular 
Advantages, which Turkey Merchants ought in Juſtice to 
enjoy. The Commodities we export are chiefly Lead, 
Tin, and Iron; and of our Woollen Manufactures, Broad 
Cloth, and Long Ells. It is alſo ſaid, that our Merchants 
ſend thither French and Liſbon Sugars, as well as Bullion. 
We take in Return raw Silk in*great Quantities, which how- 
ever is only proper for the Shute of our Damaſk, and other 
coloured Silks; will alſo ſerve for making Stockings, Galloons, 
and Silver and Gold Lace; but is not proper for the Warp of 
any Silk, nor even for the Woof of ſome of the finer _— 
7 . | S 


p. 
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Drugs, Soap, Leather, Cotton, Fruit, ' Qil; Ge. While the 
Wat continued, it was a great, Help to us in this Trades as 
the Hreueb are our principal Competitors therein; and as they 


nſurance they paid on all the s they exported q ſu they 
could not but come very dear to Markets, andoperhaps we 
Ppreſerys ſill ſome of the | Advantages: then acquired. 
WI export to Itah of our own Commodities, Tin and 
Lead, great Quantities of / Fiſh, fuch as Pilchards, Herrings, 
Salmon, Cod, c. various. Kinds. of Eaf- India Goods ; and 
of qur Manufactures, Broad Claths, Long Ells, Bays,, Drug- 

£25, Camblete, and other; Stuffs; as alſo Leather and other 
Pings We import from thence (prodigiaus Quantities of 
Silk, ga, town, and wrougbt; Wine, Oil, Soap, Olives, 
Dyiag Stuffs, a It is from this Country, and more eſpe- 
cially from the Dominions of this Sardinian Majalty, that we 
haye the ſine Sill called Organzine, which is, thrown by 
an, Engine much truer than it can be by Hand, of which 
we have one, and but one, at Darby. That Prince however 
has taken Care to preſerve to his Subjects this precious Com- 
modity in its full-Extent:; for we have no Pidmont Silk raw, 
and what we have we pay for in ready Maney, at à very 
high Rate. This therefore makes the Balance of Power, 


and the Change of Maſters, atleaſt in the Maritim Part of 
lap a Thing! off very great Conſequence to Great: Britain, 
and. as ſuch it ought always to be conſidereil by our Miniſtete, 
ang f poſſchle in no athes Light.... 
(VV. Brexporteto: Speing Ln, Lead. Corn, Ee Pilthards, 
Herrings, Cod, and other Kinds) of Fiſh; af ot Matuufar- 
tures, Broad Clath, Druggets, Bays and Stuffs: of; yarious 
Kinds, as alſo a great Variety of different Goods, hich 
reſhipped by them from Caziz to their Calonieg in \Ume- 
rica. On the other Hand, we import from Spain, Wine, 


Oil, and Fruit, Wool, Indigo, Cochineal, and other Drage. 


It appears from hence, that if the Gpaniardi are good Cuſ- 
tomers to us, we are alſo the beſt Cuſtomers they -bave; 
lor it is thought we take off Two-thirds of their Commo- 
dities ſo that conſidering them as a Nation, nothing can 
diſtreſs the Spertards fo; much as a} War wi ;thaiafngbyh. 
It. is very true, that in Lime of Peace we drawia conſider- 
able Balance from thence, in Specie or in Bullion 3 but at 
the ſame Time, we furniſh them with the Commodities 
that are maſt neceſſary, with the Manufactures that bring 
them this Bullion, and take alſo vaſt Quantities of Com- 


modities 


We import alſo Grogram Varn, Dying Stuffs of various Kinds, 
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modities that muſt» otherwiſe. lie upon their Hands; 'where- 
as tlie French furniſh) them with-many Trifles, as well as fome 
eoſtiy Manufactures, for which they are paid 8 in Snver. 
Hence It: appears, that it is the mutual Intereſt ef Span dd 


Britain to deal with each other; and if chis Warn thoreitehly 


Wsꝭ export to Portugal, Fin, Lead, Corn, F * and almoſt 


elle of our Maaufacturs. We take from thenet, in Time 


| elſe:thel French ace pleaſed to direct; whence it appears, that 


Wal export to Flanders, Tin, Lead, and ſome Tron Ware, 


28 àlſo Sugat and Tobacco; of our Manufactures, | Serges, 


fome Flannels, and a few Stuffs. On the other Hand, we 
take from them fine: Lace, Cambricks, Lawns, Linen, Tape, 


Inkles, and other Goods of that Kind, to a very great Value; 


ſo that there ſeems to be no Doubt that the Balance of this 


Trade ib conſiderably againſt us, which is chiefly owing 


worthy our ſeeking on the Continent, it is the Port of 0 
witha fmall Diſtrict about it, which at the ſame Time 'wouh 
de of Service to out Allies, and might contribute to repair th 
Expendes we have been at in our ſeveral Land Wars, This 


5 o 


I mention only incidentally, - 


Ws . 


* 


: | is 
_ the Prohibition of our Cloth; and therefore if any Thing be 
rid, 
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Wx ſend to Germany, Tin, Lead, and man other Com- 
modities; Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, and all Kinds of Eafi- 
India Goods. Of our Woollen Manufactures, ſome of al- 
moſt every Kind we make. On the other Hand, we take 
from them Tin Plates, Linen, Kid Skins, and ſeveral other 
Things. The Balance of this Trade is looked upon to be very 
much in our Favour, but it might be made ſtill more; for in 
many Places of late they have prohibited different Kinds of 
our Manufactures, and in ſome they have prohibited all. But 
in our Treaties of Subſidy, if we had an Article to prevent 
or remove ſuch Prohibitions, it would be but reaſonable : For 
as we pay the Germans for fighting their own Battles, they 
might methinks in Return allow a 255 Vent to our Manufac- 
tures, and as they are ſure of taking our Money, give us a 
Chance at leaſt for ſeeing ſome of theirs. | 
Wx have a great Trade with Denmark and Norway, but 
we export very little; a ſmall Quantity of Tobacco, and a few 
coarſe Woollen Goods is all; but we are forced to tatk to 
theſe Crown-pieces and Guineas, to pay for Timber and Iron; 
and the Matter is not at all mended, but on the contrary grows 
worle, if inſtead, of exporting our Wealth, we ſtay till the 


Danes come and fetch it, for then we not only pay for their 


our Power to cure at preſent. ee e, 
Wx carry on the ſame Kind of loſing Trade to Sweden, 
where it is a WLaxim of State to beat out as much as poſſible 
all our Commodities and Manufactures; and this has been fo 
ſteadily purſued, that it is now pretty near done, and Gold and 
Silver are almoſt our only Exports. Copper, Iron, and Naval 
Stores, are the Goods we bring from thence, to the Amount 
of about three hundred thouſand Pounds a Year. We, were 
formerly under a Neceſſity of doing this; becauſe their. 
Goods muſt be had, and could be had no where elſe.” At 
preſent it is otherwiſe, we might have all theſe at much more 
zeaſonable Rates from our own Plantations, which 'is much 
the ſame Thing as having them at Home; ſo that one well- 
conſidered Act of Parliament would fiee' us from this Incon- 
veniency, keep ſo much ready Money in the Kingdom, 
and keep a Nation from thriving by our, Trade, who, have 
for a long Space of Time ſhewn very little Regard for gur 
Friendſhip. | : ee e e 

We export to Ruſſia, Tin, Lead, and other Comqiodi- 
ties, a great Quantity of Tobacco; and of our Manüfactufes, 
coarſe Cloths, Long Ells, Worſted Stuffs, Fc. on the other 
Hand we import from thence, Tallow, Furrs, Aro, bs - 

| 5 e es, 


Goods, but the Freight alſo; and this Evil it ſeems is not in 
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ſhes, Hemp, Flax, Linen, Rijjia Leather, Ge. Our Trade 
to this Country is managed by a Company, the beſt conſti- 
tuted, and the beſt conducted of any that we have; for an 
Merchant may be admitted into it for a very ſmall Confidera- 


hor tion, and the Meaſures they purſue are ſuch as prove hight 
57 15 beneficial, and never can do any Harm. The Trade throuph 
Is of this Empire into Pera, may become a Thing of great Conſe- 
But quence, as it will furniſh us with that Sort of Silk Which we 
Bs Want moſt, at an eaſy Price, and may be attended with' other” 
For Adyantages that we have not Room to explain. we 
el W export to Holland almoſt all the Commodities and 
120 Manufactures that we have, as well as moſt of our Planta- 
1 5 tion Goods, and of thoſe we bring from the Zevant and the 
| Eaft-Indies. We import prodigious Quantities of fine Li- 
80 nen, Threads, Tapes, Inkles, Whale- fins, Braſs Battery, 
5 Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, Drugs, and Dying Stuffs, &c. yet 
5 with Reſpect to the fair Trade we have a large Balance; the 
A: only Doubt is, how far this may be abated by the great Induftry | 
5 555 of thoſe deteſtable Miſcreants the Smugglers, who gain their 
the Bread and raiſe Fortunes, by a 45 * Purſuit, of their private 
. Intereſts, at the Expence of the Public; ſo that being our 
1677 moſt dangerous Enemies from their Practices, there is no Kind 
1 of Injuſtice in punifhing them as Out- laws, and looking upon 
Ws, them as Traitors. pf AO TR „ 
ible WII H reſpect to our African Trade, it is certainly of the 
* higheſt Importance to the Nation, for it creates a vaſt Expor- 
A tation of our Commodities and Manufactures, and produces 
vat a large Balance in Bullion from the Spamards, as well as in 
ore Gold-duſt, Red-wood, Ivory, and other valuable Commodi- 


ties, ſome of which ar» re-exported ; but above all it ſupplies 


ere ö ; Ry <a | 7 5 e i;? | 
Ts our;Plantations with Negroes, which is a Thing of prodigious 


At Conſequence. The old African Company of England, once 


Sts We flouriſhing and profitable of all our Companies, and 
ich but for bad Management within, and Party Prejudice without, 
ell. might have continued fo, has been at Length diſſolved by Par- 


liament, and the Commerce put into a new Channel, which 


i, either anſwers, or will be made to anſwer national Purpaſes, 
05 fince no Commerce can more nearly concern Great-Britain and 


Vir her Colonies than this does, and ſcarce any is ſo much the 


Jie Subject of foreign Envy. | 
I. Tae Eat. India Trade is a prodigious Thing, and of great 
4, Benefit to he, Nation, though we export chiefly Bullion; and 


though it is carried on by a Company. But-the Goods we bring 


er 114 211 1400 wa : { IN . 1 * ' 
5 Home are bought at low, PI ces. are ſold at hi h Rates, and 
7 what we export is very juſtly believed to produce a Balance 


83 p 
equivalent 
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equivalent at leaſt to the Bullion that is ſent out to buy them, 
It has been of late ſuggeſted, and not without good Reaſon, 
that this Commerce is capable of great Improvements, by ex. 
' tending it to the North-Eaſt ; for in that Caſe, we might hope 
to vend large Quantities of our Manufactures, which would at 
once remove the only reaſonable Exception that was ever taken 
to this Trade, augment our Navigation, and hinder the Nor- 
thern Nations from-interfering wk us, by employing the very 
Money we pay for Naval Stores, in beating us out of a very 
conſiderable Branch of Commerce, for the carrying on of 
which thoſe Stores ate purchaſed. 1 

As for the Plantation Trade, we have already ſpoken of it, 
and without Doubt it is by far the moſt conſiderable of any 
that we have, and which ought to be a Comfort to us, is not- 


withſtanding this, far leſs conſiderable than it might be; for 


with a little Pains and Encouragement, it might be made in its 
Savings and in its Produce, twice or thrice as beneficial as it is; 
for it has been computed, that by encouraging Hemp and EJax, 
Pot Aſhes, Timber, Iron, and other Naval Stores, and Silk, 
we might either get or keep conſiderably above a Million an- 
nually, and by making other Regulations it is demonſtrable, 
that within a few Years we might gain as much more. 


Tuus the Reader ſees from this ſhort Diſcourſe, what Trade | 


was, what it is, and what it might be. May the Giver of 
all good Things, to whoſe gracious Diſpoſition we already 
owe fo much, incline us to a grateful Senſe of his Goodneſs, 
and teach us to make a right Uſe of the numberleſs Advantages 
he has put into our Power | And may it be the Study of the 
riſing Generation, to proſecute whatever their Anceſtors have 
- wiſely begun; to amend their Errors, and to exceed their En- 
deavours ; fo ſhall we remain a rich, a powerful, and a happy 
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An Enquiry into the Principles of Society; different Sentiments 
upon that Subject examined; great Difficulties that occur in 
learning am Thing ſatisfactory on this Head, from Hiſtory ; 

Liberty, @ Thing httle underſtood; falſe Notions about it; 
true Liberty derived from Laws and Government, which civilixe 
and poliſh human Nature; from whence ariſes the moral Obligation 
ef preferring the Welfare of Society to all other Conſiderations, 


HERE are very few Subjects that have been more 
frequently handled, or more largely diſcuſſed, than 

thoſe which are to be the Subject of this Diſcourſe, and 

yet there are hardly any Subjects about which, even the greateſt 
and wiſeſt Men have differed more. It appears to be, and indeed 
it is a very difficult Thing to aſſign the true Cauſe of this; but 
that which ſeems to bid the faireſt for that Character, is the 
different Views with which moſt of thoſe Writers penned what 
they have delivered upon theſe Heads; for it muſt be allowed 
that very few have written entirely without Biaſs, that is, 
without a Deſign of recommending ſome particular Syſtem, 
by laying down its fundamental Principles, as thoſe upon 
; "I 2 which 
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which human Society either was, or 6ught t6'have been built. 
This however'is not at all our Intention; for we mean not to 
amuſe; young N. Minds: Wit ſuch artfat Schemes, but on 
the contrary, aim 'onl E Diſcovery o Truch; and 
therefore we Ural erhlbit ide Sentiments of others, and by 
cotnpathh Rip endeavour to give as fair and as genuine Re- 
preſentattohs of theſe Ciſco Potts as in their ature. they 
are 1 1e öl receiving. 


A gr r Part of thoſe, wiſe and' Yeathied Men he haye en- 
deavourgF te trace out the Origin of Government, have con- 
ceived,” at” as all States are 1 of a leſſer or greater 


Number of Families,” io the firſt Kind of Government muſt 


have been that Which is — in every Family where the 


Parent is the Head or C Arad this is ftiled the Patriarchal 
Scheme. Others again, roads the natural Diſpoſition of 
Men, and r Proneneſs to gratify their Deſires at — Ex- 
n ch -atherF have ſi that a State of Nature 
. S8. of War; and that La * 80 mln were 
introduced by the Sen 880 ht Exper pet of *the many In- 
conveniencies with which uch © the? T Adndel. 
The Arguments offered ön botli S7 e 5 3 a8hle,” and 


| have a great Appearance of —_ hich, 
the ObjeRions that haye' 550 anche 15 theſe 
Notions are alfo very wei of easily be an- 
ſwered. It may doe be 05 wp mM 10 mint 
near the Truth, to blend theſe Se 5 Woe 


is reaſonable to allow, * while erde a fe 
milies in the World, Patriarchal Goyernment might 
Place; but as Fadibes multiplied, thet ſterts bend: 
ſon to doubt that Contentions might enfile,; bi "AR for.” che 0 
Remedy of thoſe Incohvenlencies which, Fuck” 8 
produced, the wiſer and more ſober Part of Wien Ne Re- 


Hand, Men do not ſpring like 10 25 i 9 0 


courſe to certain Reſtrictions, or, in other Words, 2 and 
for the enforcing and maintaining of theſe, intrdfaced th t Kind 
of Ordet which is Rtiked-Government. * 7 „c 8/2 

ONE would naturally fuppoſe, that the bel Account of 
theſe primary Laws, and the earljieſt Forms of Government 
might be learned frots Hiſtory; and yet we do not find that 
by this Method any "great Certainty can be attained. The 


Wiritings f if are tlie moſt ancient We have? and very 


probably contain the Subſtance of earlier Writings,” obs 
ago lot and buried in Oblivion. Ftom thence we Jearn' in- 
det, Ni) che World was firſt peopled; but with reſpect to 


Favs and Government they are — ſilent, only thus 


much 


r K 


of the Mind; and from ahi paternal. Care and Affection, 
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much appears in Favour of what we have advanced 48 tothe 


blending the oppoſite Syſtems, that the Patriarchal Govern- 
ment did not long ſubſiſt, but, on the contrary, Diſſentions 
began, and as Families multiplied they ſpread themſelves up- 
on the Face of the Earth, and lived (if we may be allowed 
the Expreſſion) under different Conſtiturions, tho of what 
Nature they were does not at all appear. As to profane 
Hiſtories, they are ſtill more dark, and conſequently leſs is to 
be learnt from them; nor ſhall we find ourſelves much better 
inſtructed, if inſtead. of making hiſtorical Reſearches, we 
have Recourſe to Experience, and look for the original Forms 
of Laws and Government among ngw-diſcovered Nations; 
for there we find the ſame; Differences and Varieties, one 
People being governed one Way, and another, in a Methed 
quite oppoſite. Some, as in Groenland and the Northern. Paris 
of America, living. in Families in à State of Independency ; 
others in Tribes under the Chiefs of -garticular, Families; and 
in many Countries we fing Princes and their 8 
elected on che Score of Merit, and mote eſpecially. military 
Abilities; ſo chat on the Whole, there igonglertiving, at an 
Sort of Certainty by theſe Enquiries, the great Fruit of whic 
ſeems Dp Tag it i a Vain I bing te 
look for any 9 Sytem, and, ths. Things confider- 
ed, it is moſt likely chat Laws and Government, like, gther 
hings, have in al Places faff ed ſuch. a Variety of Changes, 
hat we can, only know. they. ave, been ever . Where found 
; leſs, necellary,, and have been introduced and ſub- 
de in it Tür by ever) Nation, for the Sake of 
he Aqyantages they produce, and in Proportion as theſe were 
underſt n WE £51085 428, a N 1249 111 V ain ni ATR 
Tuxkk can be nothing more evident, than that with re- 


ſpect to the Condition of Mankind there is. an abſolute. E- 
quality; ſo that it is a wild and abſurd Thing to ſay, that 


from the Law of Nature there ariſes any Claim of Autho- 
rity, or Obligation of —— ty But tho it be true, that 
every Man is born free, or at leaſt that every Man is born 
as free as another, yet the Weakneſſes and Inſimities to 
which, human Nature is liable, immediately begets not an 
Expediency, only, but a Neceffty of SubjeRtion.,.._ If there 
were any Oecaſion, of, fortifying, this, we might alſo intitle 
it to a divine; Law; for the natural; Affection which Parents 
have for their, Offspring, and ybich puts them upon, ſubſiſt- 
ing and . edueating. them, is implanted, in the Hes of, Man 
by. his Creator, as, much as any other Paſſion or Inclination 


h 3 the 
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r reciprocal- of filial; Obedience plainly ariſes, 
But-ig-:dbesi not! ſeem to- follow, that this c fal Qbgdience is 
of the Naturs of that political jon, of he Origin of 

which we are now in ſearch, and that fon th Region x 

| —_ — Time this Obligations leflene!l or” en 
g up of the Son, and his becemingin bis 
ef? a Family ly. and the Maſter of a Houfhald. 
From wat has been ſaid it appears that: there j a Difference 
between natural and civil Obedience, and: that the it may in 
one Senſe. be affirmed, that all Men aret natura bo owe yet 
this is to be underſtood with reſpect only to civil. Power and 
civil>Obediencez -and-therefore to theſe: are a Notions of 

natural Liberty muſt bei confin ed. 

W muſt however atlow, that in be Number o thoſe Pal. 
fioris: which: are-naturah te the Heatt-of Man, the Love of 
Freedom is one of the ſtrongeſt, and, like! all other Paſſions, 
cannot therefore, ſimply <onfidered as 2:Paſion or Deſire of 
the Mind, be criminal. But then on thertber Hand, this, as 
well as all other F affe, can be n langer innocent or lau- 
dable, than 28 it is regulated and directed by Reaſon. To 
be convinoed of chis we need: obly conſiderbothat what we 
call Paſſions or natural Deſires, ate the- Nope nſit ies of the 
Mind to the Attainment of Guod, nan dc that ae mak 
learn from that Inſtructor given: us for} thignEndiby- our 
tor, which is Reaſon. Wen ghetefote we: ee us 
tons; or pohtical Writers, eelebrating ae Praiſes, 2 
in very high Terms, and with — Median 
ve muſt not take theſt in à literal and unlimited Senſe; be 
eauſe if wwe dog: they! will ſignify, Juſt nothing. 12 
and abſolute Freedom in Individuals.cis' a, Pere: e 
Thing in itſelf impracticable, and the / Endeavour 'of 
taining which Hd totally deſtroy the End: fince if aſh en 
_ were abſolutely» free, and were to proſecute the Claims, inci- 
dent to this fippdfed: natural Right, &6 they i muſſ 1 in 
upon and deſtroy each other's Freed to put chi 
ſewer Words, and» which will 8d onde hee the Force of, thi 
Neaſon; we can have no Conception bos this abſolnte Free fee 
dom, without ſu that every Mathas a Rente een 
Fhiag; and it is plan, . 8 Right 
the ſame Thing, it is impofible e 
23 and: particular Right mp * 

plies not oy Right to erjoyi butta Boner and a Cap; 1 
of: giwhatever:2 Man has, ſunf a: Right to: 
theſe iPropaliGorie are incetipatible -with conch aphas, an; 5 
Red! a & A ten 
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intends Abfurdities,/ we muſt b from chene ſatiaßed, that ab 


is a Thing inoonſiſtent with 


foltite and uncontioulable Li 
— — — inbt be chat Sort of Liberty which. 
efire!159! in: won 51s fiigt 


| 77 Train of of i Reaſoning: the Notian af! abſolute: 
and Randi Tiered expdadnty itdoes notriatiallfobs, 
low from”! themce, that the natural Defire we helfen Laber 
ty 155 incapable-of | attaining its End; for if this ae Cafe; 

Math would dy the Law of Naturcz or whichizethecfanme 
Thing in other Words, by the Will of his Creator, Shed mi- 
ferable Being, whieh is anetber grofs and/ipalpableiAbſurdicy: 
that can never be admitted. 'Forextrivate.:ourfeives therefore 
from theſe Difficulties, and to reconcile! this: Padlicih för ak 

to other Circuthftances of humair Nature; w . emrit\/ 

deavour to diſcover" whether there be riot: ſome certain Rind of 
Freedom praticable-and attainable ; fbr if this can ibe found: 
we cenie at ohe out; of thir Wilderrieſs; and tecnber a fair 


and open Path te that Good tg which we fin ourſelves! in- 


3 Nature Theſs Neflectionsomte hottonl ain them - 
k and 'r oper? but are abſolutely requiſite for Men to 
make; that Hiey 1 — they hold -4 
the Seale vf Rei 


55 and thereby attain: _ Happineſs of 


— 1 — we —— which they are only capable, 
pulſes of natural Deſires — to the 

Ee uf ng — Directions given them by Neaſon; 
fry is eee dle, chat à rational Being acting as ſuch 
Herabte;t for! ul Mifery is x Furfthagdt, which 


— never be incurred hut by our own Fault, that is, by our 
ati n again thé Rule of quit: / Natare, or which is 
= SAR tings with Hurſelveb to beo miſerable, und be- 
e vg — — bllies and Faults i But to avoid: this 
M Jh 306! pebſetle Caſes \Jerlus;\-finte- 'werhavenſeery what 
Libertynz Het gute Tamer coot and equal Method to diſcern 
d he olit'hgttit bon a there is no Doubt that ws hall 
KC 00 o 1} .mo 27% (% os 


Alves 4th the" firſt: Chapter of iche! — Diſcourſs 
pos wie uhedeſ: jcuble Chim to abſo- 
duenne !Libervyy7ivichs tes elof that ra- 


2thatthe particular Wants and Diſtreſſes of Men, a8 
"hee The"Cauſes' of Euſe and ef Abundance, and 
79 
Wal nd hea Fretdem, which kaheipidger Qbyect of that 
— Said vitgzidus Defirewhich'is 6 


Aliele Mtentien we 26ſt fim that the! Sacrifice or 
the human 
Ming Jpn — or e oper their Micha 'bf5poſs 
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leaſt the Poſſeſſion of every Mah would depend upon perſonal 


Strength or Force, which would: render it extremely precari- 


ous, and of little or nd Value. To remove this Difſtbulty, 
and that they might make Way for a State of Peace und Se- 
curity, the Hdeſt and moſt Conſiderate deviſed certain gene- 


val Rules, by complying with which Quiet might be attained, 


and every Man enabled to apply his bodily Labour, or the 


Abilities of his Mind, for the procuring his on, and his Fa- 
mily's Subſiſtence. After à little Trial, the Conveniencies 


reſulting from this Contrivance, made its Uſefulneſs more and 
more apparent, and every Inconvenienee being by Degrees re- 
medied through the Alteration of old, or by Addition of new 


Rules, the Syſtem at length reached Perfection. Theſe Rules 


are what we properly ſtile Laws, by ſubmitting to which, 
Men enter into a new State, and become Members of So- 
ciety. This . be very juſtly ſtiled a new State, becauſe it 
differs very widely from that which is cenceived to be. a State 


of Nature. In this there is an Equaliey between Man and 


Man, and every Individual ſeems to he guided either by his 


- Appetites or his Neceſſities; and to gratify the one, or to ie - 


lieve the other, his Claim of Right is ſo extenſive, that there 


feemg to be no other Bounds aſſigned to it, than what ariſe 
ſrom the Oppoſition of ſuperior Force from others. All theſe 
ufeleſs Rights, as we have before ſhewn, every Individual ne- 
ſigns When he becomes a Member of Society, and in Exchange 
for them he receives other Rights reſulting from the fundamen- 
tal Regulations of Society, which are of infinitely greater Va- 
lue. His Prerogatives are indeed not fo high, but in Return 
for them he has Security, and if his Claim of Poſſeſſion is li- 
mited, this very Limitation produces Property ; ſo that in few 
Words, and by an eaſy Dedaction of Proofs we have ſhewn, 
that Society is the Work of Reaſon ; that in a State of Na- 


ture, Men are conſidered as a Species of Animals, and that 


we diſcover - them to be rational Beings, firſt by their exer- 
ciſing their Faculties in contriving:the Scheme of ſocial Lite, 
and abandoning that Courſe which was ſuited only to their ani- 
mal Nature. RB MLM CLOSES 8 

Ix follows from hence, that when Men become Members 
of Society, it is the laſt Exerciſe of their natural Liberty, 
which they ſpontaneouſly lay down for the Sake of another 


Kind of Freedom; which tho in oße Senſe leſs extenſive, 


” 
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yet is more ſo in another; for the Rules of Society take 


2 only ſo much of natural Liberty hs hindbrs one Man by 
| 5 ir Foree from oppteſſing another; drin other Words, 


Inſtes6 of A morionab and impra8iicable Freedom, eſtabliſn = 


33 rational 
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rational and real Liberty. But as the Laws of Society could 
not have any; certain and effectual Operation, if the Force 
of the (Society Was not employed to ſupport them, there 
aciſes: from thence the Neceflity and Reaſonableneſs of Au- 
thorityy- hich is the true and juſt Foundation of all Govern- 


ment. By this Chain of Realoning we plainly. diſcover, that 


as Society is built upon the common Intereſts of all, ſo. the 
Inſtitution of Government is for the common Benefit. of all; 
and that Power which by the Regulations of Society is veſted 
in thoſe who axe called to the Government, is no more than 
a Depoſit of the common Rights of Mankind, which in the 
Hands of Individuals, were either noxious or uſeleſs; in the 
Cuſtody of a few, for the Advantage of all and that every 
Individual may enjoy his reſerved Rights in Peace and in Se- 
au 231054 51100509 bus Zis Wan £ Gini Pita a5 7 

1 10 therefore in Conſequence of Laws and of Govern- 
ment, that Men are enabled to enjoy in this Life, that Hap- 
pineſs Which is agreable to the Nature of rational, Beings; 
this calls: forth Induſtry and Application, Which are never ſeen 
amongſt, Savages z/ this puts them in a Capacity of improving 
the Country they inhabit, of procuring not only the Neceſ- 


7 
. 


ſaries, but the Conveniencies of Life, and removing all thofe 


Evils, that, conſidering, their Circumſtances in this; World, 
it is in the Power either of their, Skill or Force to remove. 
Whatever therefore in the wild Sallies of their Imaginations, 
Men of warm Genius may have advanced in Favour of ab- 
ſolute Liberty and boundleſs Freedom, it mult, be. plain ta 
every one Who can conceive. the Difference between a Cabin 
and a commodious Houſe, a Deſart, and a; well-cultivated 
Country, 4 People. living. wild in Caves and Woods, and a 
Nation in ſull Poſſeſſion of Eaſe and Abundance, that So- 
ciety and Government, with Reſpect to temporal Affairs, are 
at once the higheſt Effects of human Prudence, the true and 
folid Baſis of rational Freedom, and the ſole Foundation of 
all that can be ſtiled Happineſs in this World. 55 
Ws may from theſe Conſiderations juſtly deduce the moral 
Obligation that every Individual is 5 of adhering to and 
promoting the Intereſt of the Society in which be lives, and 
of Which he is a Member. This is his firſt and capital Con- 


dern; becauſt his own Security, Peace, and Happineſs, de- 
pend upon it. In Proportion as this Society flourifhes or de- 
clines, in the very fame Proportion muſk his own particular 
Intereſt and that of his Family increaſe or decay. A due and 
juſt / Senſe of this, and a warm and honeſt Inclination to ful- 
- Mlitbo2Nictates af that Senſe, is What is properly and truly 


41 1 * 25 
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called 


— public Spirit e fieſ and via; of * Virtues, 
and without having a warm Perling of which, it is impoſ. 
ſible to be an honeſt Man. That chere is ſometimes:Hypocriſy 
in cbis, as there may be in Regard to all other Virtues, cannot 
— — — - ſoever this _— may de 
m WhO IdR it, yet it is a rgument 
— 2 llelf; — the m ery — 2 e 
— is able to de, the more worthy, the more /amiabje, 
the most laudable is the Character of à true Citizen, who 
ad from: the great and e n n . rag n 
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cauſe Protection and Obedience are Tecipocal,; and it is ĩimpoſſi- 

ble:there ſhould be. any moral-Obligation upon any Individual 
toibean FTaithma Non: Entity. } le tis not 28 vt} 51 git: 

DER Ferms of Government have been various in all Ages, 
2nd / in mbſt C chintries, ariſing originally, om (the different 
dentimemts of | 3 whoz:tho' they agreed in forming them- 
ſelves intiv: Societies, differed as to the Regulations or Laws 
fot maintaining them, or the Manner in which: they were $0 


be executed. But beſides this Difference in the Origin: of 


Forms, many, and thoſe almoſt inexplicable Varieties, have 
been introduced by Time and Accident. For the Forms of 
Government, like all other human | Contrivances, have been and 


0 perfectly formed as to re- 
main thy Oh «ha other Hand, every Form of 
Corr . es of Men, muſt have na- 
ceptible in the Beginning, 
105 = th ep 2 7 Peg 12255 nd” are either remedied 
Conteivah Way hit h by the Way are ſo many 
— wn, ry r. Wait bl Wy the timely Application of ſuth Re- 
15 its 7 eig tht, and is ieh by the Con- 
Fee 01 thoſe . Defect "hat were either nt Ne or 
could not be guarded apainft in its primitive Structure 
Bur notwithftanding theſe Differences and Varieties: which, 
as we have wo 1 05 brought about by Time and Accident, 


are {6 many, that Per hape it 810 not poſhble to explai 
n 


all ; vet t e 25 PE "Differences ate hut few; and 


Won fe tion, of end are very ſar from exceeding de Li- 
mits ok our dg or. Explanation. "hs" firſt” is 


and fighifies in that Langusge the Rule of 'Oric, thike is; white 
tlie ſupteme Power is inve 80 in à fingle Perſon; + Of Mo- 
narchies however, there are ſevera] Sorts; the firſt is the de- 
pode. of abſolute, that is, where" the Power of the ſingle 
Lis abſolute ot without Reſtraint, and where he has no 


$i aide in his Aqmiioiftration but that of his own Rea» 
ſol,” Tb e A Form ſimply - conſidered; — 
much f perior t er; for if an at ſures Monarch is 
cidowed” with” Abjlh Re le, and wich Virtues equal by 
bb Truft, His” Süde ss wut be beyond Compariſen happy 

18 Be make their Happineſs the Rnd bf his 
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476 On Laus and Government. 
vety eaſily and certainly accompliſh it. But then the Incon- 
venicncies that from the Nature of Man muſt attend this 
— are almoſt. innumerable, and Experience; ſhews us, 

at amongſt the Multitude of abſolute Princes there have been 
in the World, there have been but a few, a very few. indeed, 
that, have done any Credit by their Conduct to this Inſtitu- 
tion. It is however an Error to ſuppoſe, that all deſpotie ot 
abſolute; Monarchy is a Soleciſm in Politics, and that there 
can be none ſuch legally; for the contrary. is true, and that 
in different Parts of the World, and from various Prin- 
ciples. In China it is the very Baſis of the Government. In 
Tur tey, Pera, Burbary, and India, it is the Effects of Re- 
ligion; for according to the Doctrines of the Khoran, the 


ſupreme Power is without Controul, and even in Europe. the 


King of Denmark is legally abſolute; by the | ſolemn Surrender 
made to his Predeceſſor of their Liberties, by. the People. 
We have very little Room to inſiſt upon Particulars but be- 
fore we part with this it ·ĩs neceſſary. to. obſer ve, that tho' in 
the common Aceeptation of Things, an abſolute Monarchy 


is accountable only to God, yet in Fact they are alſo account- 


able to the People, and even to the Populace. This was ſet 
in a clear Light to Louis XIV. by his Governor, to whom 
ſome young Noblemen, when he was a Child of about thirteen 
Vears of Age, talking of the unlimited Power of the Grand 
Signior, who could take any Man's Head or Fortune in his 
Empire; be anſwered like a) Boy, That is fo be a King in- 
deed His Govetnor, he had liſtened to his Diſcourſe, tak - 


ing himbythe; Shoulder, ſaid, Sire, haue theſe young Counſel- 


large -gietrs ald v0. tube are the: Fruits of ſuch 2. Genernmeni! 
The King, anſwered, Ne. Mh then, replied his Governor, 
1 ui. Affen a Sci: ſucb Jing; Actions, theſe Tyrauis be. 
come uiverſally ddiaus, end are either knocked an the Head. or 


ſtrangled, iy the” Moba It: this, Sire, te be a King I. ſep your 


MMajehy is ſilent, and; 4 wth Ibtiu you; what it is ie beg. King, 
aui to be truꝶ a Hu. Then. Turning to the young Noble, 
mens A Lende Haide heginew hove been guilty ef a very, high 
re by ſuch Things heres; and it is bis Majeſty's 

leaſurey ibat henceſgrtuard yeu-never preſume to anten his- Rayal 
rc u 25 bent n 916 6087 todo 1d ob of 1h 

»AYPEBRR:Kindiof Monarchy is that which is limited, where 
thedupeemei Power is virtually in; the Laws, tho the {Majeſty 
of, the Gayernment, and the Adminiſtration, 18 :veſted ina 
ſingle r Perſonau: Under ſuch a. Government, the Monarch 
while he adminiſters the Laws, has the fame Bower and Au- 
was abſolute z-but he cannot legally Ae 
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On Laws and Government. 4 
{cell or exceed thoſe Laws, much” Teſs" can hel act againf# 
them; ard if he does, he incurs the Penalties preſcribed 
the Laws; or if there are no Penalties preſeribedꝭ e , 
in the Caſe of that Kind of Monarchs, of hm we we tui 
ſpeak heréafter. All limited Monarchies are twe Sons} 
either Hereditary, where the regal Power deſcends immediate 
ſtom the' Poſfeſſor to the next Heir of Bled Pee 
where the Choice depends upon the whole Body ofthe People 
who are free, as in Poland; or upon thoſe in whom the 
Conſtitution veſts the Power of Election, as in the German 
Empire, and as ſome Writers ſay; in the Grandees of Per- 
fa This Right of Elechion again, is ſometimes abſolutely 
free, as of late it has beehein Poland; and ſometimes it is 
reftrained: th the RGA Fi, either by Law, or Cuſtom 
which has the Force ef Law, as of old in Poland, where for 
many hundred Years the net in Blood of the Royal Family 
was choſen; and fo the next Heir took the Crown, which yet 
was not an hereditary, but un èlective Monarchy. The Con- 
veniencies of an hereditary” Monarchy are a clear and unin- 
terruptèedd Succeſſton; ſo that the Right to the Crown is 
known to all, and upon the Demiſe of the reigning Prince, 
the Royal Authority veſts inſtantly in his Sueceſſor; whence 
the Maxim in the Egli Law, that the Ming never dien. 
The few Incohvenieneies that attend this Form are Mino- 
tities, and the Deſcent of the Crown ſometimes to Petſons 
who make am ilf Uſe of their Authority; but as all Forme 
are ſubject to ſome Ineonvenieneies, ſo theſe, how grievous ſo- 
ever in partieular Caſes; are perhaps the lighteſt to which any 
Form is liable The Conveniencies of an elective Monar- 
chy, beſides the avoiding-thoſe Defects which are ſuppoſed to 
be in hereditary Royalties,” are the maintaining à conſtant 
Succeſſton of worthy Princes, and allowing Time in every 
Interregnuni to alter and reform the Covenant made at the 
Time of his Inauguration between the — and his People. 
As for the Inconvenieneies to which this Form is expoſed, 
they ale really greater than any to which hereditary Mo- 
natehies are fubject g fbt to prevent Kings from having the 
Power to do Miſchief, they are ſo reſtrained as to want that 
of doing Good; ' and that Vigour in Action, which is che 
great and eſſential Benefit of this Kind« of Rule, I mean ef 2 
ſingle Perſon, is almoſt enervated or wholly loſt- in elective 
Monarchſes? 'Befidesj''whereas*the Inconvenienciesiof am Ju 
terreonans are entailed. upors this GCernment, hieb is vern 
by Factions in che Liſe tiene. of a King, And bf MNeteſſthe 
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the. Bot their om ; ſo that we here ſee the true Rea- 
we ſon why:Ariftacragy. will .taſt longer than other Forms, and 
10 this I take 12 be the principal Cauſe why many have ary 
ng 
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; „which when they riſe to a certain Height corrupt and _ 
. 5 


concerned ſo much as to endeavour the reſtoring it. for 
- T-xEtthird, original» Form is called Denmtracy, which like W (. 
the reſt ĩs a Gree Ferm, and fignifies the Government of wh 
the People; for under this Form evary Citizen, when he has the 
attained to proper Qualiſieations to recommend” himfelf to Cai 
the public Choice, is intitled by. Virtue of that Choice to par 
2 Share in the Government. We need not wonder there- MW (aid 
fore, that this Form has always had many Advocates, that it the 
has been preſented in — — plauſible Colours; ma 
and that it has been cried up as of all others the moſt fa- 271 
vourable to Virtue, Merit, and Liberty. At firſt Sight in- wh 
deed it appears ſo to be, but a very little Conſideration will Ry 
ſhew us, that it muſt be ſubject to many and great Inoon- ' the 
veniencies. While the Government is: ſmall and low, 1 De- bili 
mocratic State is generally in a happy and flouriſming Condi- blic 
tion; that is to ſay, it ĩs - pureſt,” and anſwers beſt the End of . 
its Inſtitution, by which it enlarges and dilates itſelf, arriv- Ki: 
ing quickly at a high Degree of Proſperity; which from the wh 
Nature of its Conftitution it is not able to bear; for asAriſ- den 
tocracies are commonly ſubject to Cabals, ſo Demoeracies ties 
are almoſt always diſturbed with Factions; and the more po- Fe. 
tent the Republic, the more wealthy its Subjects, the more t 
active thoſe who are intruſted with the Government, 4 
| much 


7 Laws and Government. 48 
much the N - be 

and Oommatibns 3. which after frequent and violent Revalu- 
tions alle ays fatal ts many Individuals, end either in à to- 


tab Subverfioh of that Form; er in the Corruption of it, by 


veſting ithe -Poiver in! the Hands of à few conſiderable Fa- 


ec | 9x" .I 
is, and muſt be to ſuch Seditions 


. 


milies, - and ichen it becomes an Oligarchy; or by a perpetual | 


Flactuatiow off Authority,/ becemes” what is called Znatchy, 


which is another G Term, ſignifying ſtrictly and propetly | 


the Want of Government. * 1 
Texvs the Neader has ſeen the original Forms of Govern- 
ment, and their Corruptions; it remains that we inform him, 


that to prevent the Miſchiefs and Confuſions introduced by the 


latter, the beſt Remedy that the Wit of Man could deviſe, 


was to mix and compound theſe Forms; as for Inſtance, 


Words, ſetting up a King and Nobility, which ſeems to have 


been the original Government of Rome, and is at this Day 
that of Poland, which is at once a Republic and a Monar- 
chy, and differs from ithe tate of Venice in this, that the 
King has not / only the Tide, but many of the Prerogatives 
of a Prince 3 whereas the Duke of unis has few or none. 
Sometimes an Ariſtoeracy and Democracy were joined toge- 
ther, of which variouw!Inſtances-ocomr Ae: ancient Hiſtory; 


for ſuch at ſome imd were the Atheniant, and fucks were the 


Carthaginians: almoſt flwaysss The Republic - of. Hold, 
when without a Stadtholderh is of this Nature; at are moſt of 
the Seven Novinces diſtinctiy conſideted and ſome of the 


Cantons of | Switzerland? But others again, ſuch as B 
particularly, are pure Democracies; and the ſame may be 


ſaid of mmoſt of theifree Cities in the Empire. Sometimes all 5 
the three Forms were blended together, as inethe Lacmo- 


nian State, where there were two hereditary Kings at a Time; 


a, Senate, which repreſented an Ariſtooracy g and the Hybori, 


who were Magiſtrates choſen by the People. So again the 


Roman Republic, in hich the Con ſuls in ſome Meaſure, and 


the Dictators much more, had the State of Princes j the No- 
bility compoſed the Senate; and the People had their Aſſem- 
blies: And as the conſtant Guardians of their Rights, Magi- 
ſtr ates of theis -ownr”Appointment,/ called Tribunes: - This 
Kind of, Mixture ſeems to ahtain at this Day in Seveden, 


where tho the Adminiſtration of Affairs is in the King and 


denate, yet the laſt Reſort is in the Dyeti; to which Depu- 


ties ate admittedofromuthe' Clergy, the Citizens, and the 


People. D 4371. 21136 & 
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W muſt readily grant, that "theſe A ge Forms of 
Guverument have, ee ſpeaking; ſome . Cefiſder WIe Ad. 
vontages over the inal Forms! as they Ipread 
ag Bern hep of the < (nero wo wider; and make 
i onſequentlyj more firm: As they demw to thetiſelves the 
ptiheqpal Convenietictes of every Fo Ira; ſuch'as the Luftre'sf 
C—_— che Grandeur of Nobility, the "Faſt and rec dom 
ofitheReople; as they are better 80 uarded againſt the" com. 
mon Misfortune of every Form o Government, one Part 
of iche Qonſtitution balancing the other; or if it be more 
complicated, the Strength and Authority of two Branches 
being againſt the third, if the Members thereof ſhould 
exe the Bonds of their allotted Power, to the Prejudice 
af the other Parts ot the State; In Confequence of thefe Ad- 
vantages;' mixt Governments rally "increaſe in a regular 
Manner, and by fow:rand ſuré Steps, the Benefits they te. 
ceive-from ſuch Augmentations are not purtial, but univer- 
ſal; ſo that it is not the Kin ng or the Noblas barely, that are 
beneſi ed by ſuch an Augmentation] but the Commonwealth 
in -generab; -|and ever) Member of the Body Politie be- 
ing properly and prbportionably nouriſhed; the whole grows 
up equally, and con thy acquires ehe greater Strength. 
This enables it to tefift with greater Foree, ether the Weight 
of foreign Invaſions, dri the Struggles of domeſtie Sedi- 
tions; and this is the true Cauſe why mixt Govetnments arte 
ſo-laſting; -ahd often recovet their old, ſometimes more than 
their old Strength, even wen the wiſeſt · and moſt pe 
Judges think them on the Point of Ruin! from A ſeemi 
Decay. o Thus the Kingdom of Sweden delivered'iHelf fron! 


fatal ConjunQion with Denmark, and by anothet 9610 Streit, | 
#Province*t6 PVland. 
Thus the Pustuguses when aH the” World eeneluded: they 


prevented that Country flom becoming 
were uundorie; threw eff the Yoke at onec; '#n&'By.ſeRtin2the 
Duke of Bropantaiupon the Throne, 7 


the laſt Gaſp p. Dy 
with the like Succeſs t 
that we may ſafely 
_— permanent, and enjoy their viel Fengler rente 


otherpis 17 501 LAG ill do/1 sd Tignoms 91116 200 


hae again 
„that mixt Gevernthents e the 


ur if we ſhould add tb this) that; fuck Cngleutions me. 


* from all Inconveniencies, we ſhould willed the Rene, 

by affirming a moſt notorioũs : F een ee "Oy MY 

compoſed of Ae 'Benyfits , . 
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netrating 


Pliteiiæ of 
their ancient Conſtitution from ite own" Aflies!0 This the 
States of the United Provintss in 16924) recovered hen at 
reviving”their old Conſtieutieng And this 
prachiſedb in 49% ; fo 


per than” 


at are 
vealth 
e be- 
grows 
ength. 


elat be Nobles have 15 one Age broken and deſtroyed their Powef 


e eee | 
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ompomtion,. ſo they Rand expoſed; likewiſe to the In- 
canyeniencies attending each of thoſe Forms, and ſooner or 


very little elſe than the Struggles of one Part of the Conſti - 
tution againſt the other; for ſometimes the Kings laid, very 
deep Deſigns for introdueing arbitrary Power; ſometimes the 

obility practiſed againſt their Kings, and either btought 
them to violent Ends, or forced them into Baniſſimenmt: And 
at. laſt the Apbori, under Colour of promoting Liberty, 
weakened the Foundations of the State to ſtich a; ee; that 
it funk into Anarchy, and never recovered its foſmer Luſtre. 
The Romans, who copied that. Conflitution: ist! theirs met 
with the ſame Fate; ſometimes from a Jealönſy of their firſt 
Magiſtrates, they increaſed their Number} and inſtead of 
two would have ten; which ſo far from preventing, bhaſtened 
the Evil, and brought upon them at once, awhat perhaps they 
had otherwiſe, never felt. The; $. between the Nobi- 
lity and the Commons laſted through a long Courſe of Vears; 
ſometimes the, former drove the latter to Deſpair; ſometimes: 
the latter brought the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the: forthermp>ta-- 
gnominious; Deaths, or forced. them intà Exile. The Fxi- 
bunes, created purpoſely to prevent. Canfuſian, wergialaoſt- 
aways the Authors of it; and thels the Pawer:iof the No 
bilcy being broken by that of the People, made May, for une 
perpetual Dictatorſhip, until at laſt, all. Parties agrerd to re- 
polen the Power of the Commonwealth on a ſingle Perſon, | 
when the Conſtitution was too weak to ſuſtaln it ac 
ure es Forms. | 1 OHSS] 


17 feel every one of them in their Furns; as for Inſtance, 


H iftory. of Sparta, excluſive of foreign Wars, contains 


* 


4 


the eople, and to protect his Inſtruments from the Puniſh- 
ments they might otherwiſe meet with, from encroaching on 
the, nſtitution. In the Reigne of weak Pinces again, "aC- 
ons ariſe amongſt the Nobility, and ſome great and reſtleſs 
Spirits by, ſucceſsfu} Struggles: through Diſturbances of their 
12 creatings wiamph over-[theu Aduarſaries, and raiſe up a 
ligrt-liyed, Power, deſtryRiye perhaps to themſelves, but al- 
W ilies. When by ſuch Factions and Cabals 


„ 
** 
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t einc erh other,” een 'dbprived-othiir BN i 
Finde of his dae ort; the People; Whel Have bref all | be 
An (0G Lew io tint Fig oo CEP TOE IS H VII. TIO # bs. . 
ZI 3 ns Gainers by ſuch onteſts, in the next Age begin te 18 
And their den | Strength,” and taking ſome df >the poorer ind Ml Pr 


- more dilcontented of the Nobles for their Heads; aim at In- kn 
" novatipns' in their Turns, till after a Series of Revolutions, MW che 
by Which theit Power is likewiſe broken, and their Wealth apf 
exhauſted; like the Sea after a Storm,” the Commonwealth Jatt 
"tows once more calm, and all Ranks of People concur in Ml © +1 
"th Eat be, to teplace and reſtore what in their Mad- the 
Bess they had broken and deftroyed:; and in this perhaps they pol 
ſucceec once or twice; but Bodies Politic, like natural Bo- are 
dies, ate much worn by ſuch Kind of violent Diſtempers, ſo litt 
"that a Repetition of them is equally fatal to both, notwith- ten 
ſtanding the original Strength and Soundneſs of either. wh 
As this Account of the Changes and Alterations that happen of 
In moft mixt Goveriments,'is' drawn entirely from the Con- nor 
deration of what his really happened, ſo the intelligent Res- inat 

der, from the attentive Conſideration of it, will very eaſily bee 


perceive, that the Power, the Wealth, the Happineſs of 2 ſter 
People, inſtead of depending, as is commonly believed, on the fror 

Form of their Government, léans in Reality much more up- amf 
on the Adminiſttation of the Government, let the Form of that 
it be what it nl. For it may with great Truth be affirmed, by 
that there is note of the Forms either ſimple or compound, inte 
the cortppted Fins only excepted, Which may not be ſo Exp 
f Allchiniſtered "as to ſecure the Welfare of the 3 For in able 
"an, abſolute Monarchy, where either the Prince! is himſelf greg 
F big with great Endowments, or allows à Miniſter to'go- hav: 
Vern in bis Name who has thoſe Qualities, the whole Extent tran 
of his Dominion feels the ſalutary Effects, and this is pre- >. 

tcntly attributed to the Nature of. the Government, tho it WW pe 
proceeds, in Fact, from the Talents of a ſingle Perſon, or of Wl Fro 
3 few wiſe and able Minifters. © It is the ſame Thing in vli- the | 

mited Government; if a King is content with that Shate of hidd 
Power aſſigned him by the Laws, or has Wiſdom enough to ith! 


"conceal the Methods he takes to enlarge his Power and if war 
he employs in their ſeveral Stations ſuch of the Nobility beer 


"ate moſt capable of ſerving the Public, while they out of 3 mix! 
' Juſt Regard 1 their Prince and the Commonwealth, ſhew firſt 
ſuch a Tenderneſs for the Privileges of the People, as b/ the 
z / RE ae Fd, Bt FT wt ae, 4 hel? 

preventing 24 he keeps the whole Machine of Govern- brea 
"ment in a conſtant and regular Motion. This tos will be And 


attributed by the great Vulgar, and the ſmall, to the Excel: peatt 
„leite of the Conſtitution,” and it will be left to Poſteaty'to by 11 
F E diſcove, 


the great Men that lived in thoſe Times. Eaftly, che 


Prudenee and Integrity of thoſe who goyern; for theſe , 
knowing by Experience both the Force and the F eeb NE 
the Conſtitution, will always take Care, that, the J 


latter as much as they can. 3 
Ix would be tedious, and perhaps mae 
the Detail of the true Reaſons Why in all Hif ories, in mo 
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q ſcover, that it was in Reality owing to A right Diſpoſition,in 
Caſe 
the 


is the ſſame in Republics, where almoſt all depends ,upor 
I 
4 


appear to their Subjects in the fulleſt Light, and will hide. 


vil 


political Diſcourſes, and in many of the beſt Memgirs that 
are extant, ſo much is attributed to the Conſtitution,. and ſo 
little to thoſe who adminiſter it. But of this, the moſt po- 
tent and vigorous Cauſe is that Spirit of Envy and Detraction 
which tod generally prevails, and inclines, the greateſt Part 
of Writers rather to commend Goyernments than Gover- 
nors. This however is extremely, detrimental to Mankind, 
inaſmuch as it deprives of their juſt Reward thoſe who have 
been the greateſt Benefactors to their Country, and robs Po- 
ſterity of that Benefit which, otherwiſe... they Fi enjoy, 
from the — in a full and true Light ſuch illuſtrious Ex- 
amples. But we muſt haye a Care of ſuppoſing from hence, 
that there is little or nothing due to Conſtitutions, and there- 
by loſe our Reverence for them; for this would be running 
into the contrary, and yet no Jeſs dangerous Extreme, For 
Experience will: ſhew us, that the wiſeſt and beſt Princes, pe 
ableſt and moſt prudent Stateſmen, have always ſhewn the 


greateſt Regard for the Conſtitution- of their Country, and 


have been of all others the moſt careful to preſerve and to 


tranſmiteit entite and unhurt to their Succeſſors, Such Men 


ee repair, but very ſeldom or never, unleſs com- 


pelled ,by- abſolute Neceſſity, alter or change it. 55 o oy the 
Truth, the greateſt Excellency of a Conſtitution, which at 


the fame: Time is the great Secret of it, is the concealed and 
hidden Power it has of recovering and reſtoring itſelf, when 
either by the Error of Governors, a Concatenation of unto- 
ward Accidents, or the reſtleſs Spirit of its Subjects, it has 
been throw into Confuſion. . This is chiefly diſcerned in 
mixt Governments, where either from the Sagacity of the 


-arſt Contrivers, or from a lucky Concurrence of ncidents, 
the Frame is ſo conſtituted, as when ſeemingly in Danger of 


breaking by a ſudden and ſomewhat violent Spring, to reſettle 


andyreftore- itſelf. In Proceſs, of Time indeed, and by re- 


peated Experiments of this Kind, the Spring is weakened, and 


by Degrees 1} loſes its Force; but ſtill it is A great Happi- | 
. 1 I 3 | neſs : 
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neſs where the Conſtitution has originally this internal Eff. 


cacy, and thoſe penetrating Patriots who can ſee and obſerve 
it, derive from thence thoſe Hopes that often contribute to 
aſſiſt this Operation, and to ſave a ſinking State, even a aft 
-the'Expettarion of the Generality of its Subſects. 
To contiüde, as the great End of all Government is 
— — ue un under it, ſo it is certain, that 
the only>folid Foundation of this Happineſs muſt be laid in 
the Wiſdem and Probity of the Governors. Hence it comes 
to pafszg that the Education of Princes is a Thing of ſuch 
7 6 Importance to the Welfare of 'a State; that the raiſing 
en of Caparity and Honeſty to great Employments, is alſo 
ſo effentially requiſite; and hence above all, ariſes the Neceſſity 
of a general Prevalence of public Spirit through all Ranks and 
Degrees of Men. With theſe there is no Form of Government, 
either ſimple or mixt, that may nat laſt long and appear with 
Luſtre; but without theſe, no Conſtitution can poſſibly ſecure 
the Peace and Welfare gf People. Alarge Ratrimony cannot 
preſerve a Spendthrift: from Want; nor will any Eſtate, how 
well ſettled ſoevex, reſiſt: for, a Continuance a Spitit of Diſſi- 
| pavien. It is the ſame; Thing with ir ſpect ta the Public; as 
Virtue declines, and Corruption prevails, the Strength of the 
State is weakened and impaired ; and tho the outward Forms 
of the Conſtitution may remain long, as ſome look well in 
the Face even to the laſt Period of -a Conſumption; yet Ef- 
fects will follow their Cauſes, and a profli gate People muſt a8 
negeſſarilꝝ nk into Slavery and Diſtreſs, as a debauched Per- 
ſon into V ant and Miſery. 91% ide oiniegiontd 181 
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iin this Iſland; "the ancient Britans were a free Htapla, governed 
31 by Nrinces, -who had a. limited Auubority; ibe e ary 
a free People; the Nature of their great Council and the Man- 
ner of making and enforcing Laws, with, the (ahanget,\thit bap- 

, pened during their Poſſeſſion of this: Conntry3,\ the: Danes more 

bar barous than the Saxons, bur à free Peoplt>neteuitffunding 3 
. the Alterations. made by. the Normans, : always: con idered as 
Grievances, and by Degrees were refarmel, and taken aivgy ty 
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| T is generally ſaid, and indeed not without Reaſon; that 
1 the Accounts we have of the ancient Britons are Sery 
barren, and not much to be depended upon. This however 
is true only in àn hiſtorieal Senſe chat is te ſay, it would be 
a very difficult; if not impracticable Phing, 20 collect and to 
digeſt into tolerable Order the Story of the ancient Brit#ni ; 


but with regard to the: Point whieh we are 16confileb/there 
are not either Materialener : Authorities! 


"wh Wende 
Gildas, an ancient Hruiſb Writer, "anÞi16hg befor him 
we have the Writihgs of Caſur rand Tating and fföfn 
theſe we are able to collect ſame tolerable AteountVof the 
Nature of their Government! They weren divided inte! ſcve- 
ral Principalities, which were ſo- any diſtidet ſtates; In 
the ruling of which, Princes were directed by general Coun- 
cils, called in their Language K:frithin, which has very near 
the ſame Signification with our Word Parliament, The 
Members of theſe ancient Britiſpb Councils were, the Princes, 
their Sons, the Edlins of princely or noble Race, the Druids, 


their Prieſts and Lawyers, and the Governors of the People; 


all met in Council armed, except the Druids, who, from 
their Function, were exempted - from Service in the Wars. 
Young Men they did not admit till -they were eſteemed 
of Ability of Mind and Body, to be fit for Council and 
War; and then the Prefident in Council delivered-to ſuch 
young Man a Spear or Partiſan, from which Time he was 
a Member of the Commonwealth, and fit to be appoint- 
ed or choſen to Council, Governor of the People of a Vil- 
lage or Diſtrict, or a Leader in their Armies. In theſe ge- 


neral Councils, all Matters were propoſed by the Prince, and 
TAB TF2 were 


L 
Spe: 


Coy Vo ing D $1 | ids, | 
Sly „Len man Scripta; and ſuch as inclined to learn the the 
Lays went. to, the Schools of the Druids, where by frequent thi: 


1102. ts es *% 1 f 8 
Feber imprinted them in the Memory of their fide 
© ru refer 


Phpils. In reference to ordinary Juriſdiction, the Street Joi 
A t, was held every Month, in which the Druids - the 
714 111 . . + y . 

preſided, and if any Man diſobeyed their Decrees, he was ex- am 
cluded from their Sacrifices. When the | Romans invaded ſur 
Britam under Julius Cæjſar, the Princes met together in a we 
great Council, and choſe Caſſavalaen to be their . — fro 
in Chief, When Claudius, afterwards came hither. on the TI 
ſame Errand, the Britons ware divided zmengſt tbemſclves, ble 
as, Tacitus tells us, and ſo. became an eaſy rey; and! it is re- er 
märkable, that the ſame, Author, ſpeaking of the German: N. 
and Gaus, from whom all agree that the Briton derived Ce 
their political. Notions, ſays,. that amovgſtthem-ſmaller Mat- th 
ters were left to the Detifion of their Princes, but Things of Pr 
greater . Moment, were conſulted of by all, tbat is, were de- ſu 
by \n.geveral Aﬀfemblies..,,,, Joe tg obo wal | al 
* WHILE the Romans continued ein Britain, theſe; Councils fir 
cealed,, but, the Ae were permitted to hold their Village m 
Courts, for che Condeniencꝝ of the People. But when the I. A 
mins withdrew and. deſerted the Iſtand, the Brizifh Princes te- CC 
ſutſed their Authority, end. their ancient Manner of-Gbverns B 
ment, as appears by their Conduct when, they, were invaded by? {t 
the Pits and Scots; for then they called a genera] Countil, in W 


which they choſe Yortiger for their Chief; and this Meaſure 
not proving ſucceſsful, they directed! him to invite over the w 
Sax, which he did. But theſe / Auxiliaries-\oon turned Fl 
their Swords upon their Friends, and in the Space of about n 
fifty Years, drove the Britons into the mountainous Parts of 
the Iſland, and took Poſſeſſion of the reſt of the | Country, 
themieives. | When the Wars were pretty well over, and they 
began to form regular Principalities; we find that the ſame Mo-" 
del of C overnment prevailed ; and theſe great Councils were 
held by every one of the Saxon Kings, for making Laws drone 0 
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other important Purpoſes of Government, "which Councils 
were by them ſtiled Aunenagemote, the Members of which 


they were compoſed ¶Vitd's, that is, Sages, and their Acts Gg. 


radniſſe, ot "Wiſe Laws; ſo that here the Reader fees plainly, 
that dur Englifþ Anceſtors were as far removed from bein 
Slaves as the ancient Britons,” of whom the Hiſtorian Dion' 
Caſſius" in the Life of the Emperor Severus ſays, that amongſt 
them the People always retained the ſupreme Power.” ©; 
Ir may ſeem ſtrange, that after conquering the Britons, | 


the Saxons ſhould take up their Form of Government; but 


this will be no difficult Thing to conceive, when We con- 
ſider that the ſeveral Chiefs among the Saxon, were ſo many 
joint Undertakers in their Expedition againſt Britain; and 
that their Commander in 'Chief ' was only the firſt Man 
amongſt his Equals by their Conſent; when therefore he af- 
ſumed the Title of King, thoſe Chiefs became his Collegues, 
were termed Thegnes or Manes, and in Latin, Capiſanei, 
from their having a Capital Right in the "Britons Lands. 
Theſe Collegues and their Deſcendents were thoſe Saxon No- 
bles who were the Members of the great Councils, the Suit- 
ers of the Court of the Grandi Seignory of the Kingdom, all 
Nobility at that Time ariſing from Poſſeſſion, The Saxon 
Capitanei in their Portions of Land held Counts,. and judged. 
their V affals; and after the Manner of the Brifons, wete petty 
Princes in their o-n Territories, and obliged the Kings to 
ſwear to adminiſter equal Right to all, and to be obedient to 
all Laws made and agreed to in general Council. #thelbert-the 
firſt Chriſtian Saxon King, was alſo their firſt Legiſlator, and 
made his Code of Laws in Witenagemote, by And with the 5 
Adoice of the Wita's; in which Code was inſerted all that 
could be redovered, or was Judged uſeful and valuable in the 
Britiſh Eaws, 'whieh ſhews the great Antiquity of out Con- 
ſtitotion, how Tong our Liberties have been preſerved, and by 
FTC 3 

All the ſubſequent Legiſlators among the Saxons, for there 
were many of them, and amongſt the reſt. Afred the Great, 
2 Prince whoſe” Valbur, 'Wifdom and Goodneſs, did real Ho- 
nour to his Station, proceeded" ſteadily in the ſame Track, 
and uſed! their utmoſt Endeavours to ſecure and! fortify- 
that admirable Conſtitution; by which equal Juſtice was 
done to Menvof every Degree!” The Laws made by theſe 
Princes we re very ſhoft and plain, and the County-Courts, 
and other inferior Juriſdictions, kept the People in very good. 
Order; fe that their Dominions became very populous, the 


Happineſs of their Subjects was very great, and would have 
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bern (ith greater, but for the repeated [mvafions:ofothe Da, 
whooat ſength got Footing in this Iſland to! ſuch ia Degree, 
that notwithſtanding all the great Qualities of A, he Was 
Lfatced) to allow them to fix thammſelves in a Part of the Cbun- 
try, Whete they lived under Laws of their owẽn; but Laws 
that wert approved and conſented to by King Alfred, to 
buthorm their Frinces did Homage. It is by no Meens my De- 
eſign to meddle with the Engliſi Hiſtory, but barely t give 
. aiSketch| of the Hiſtory of the Engh/b Conſtitution, that it 
- may clearly appear, that the Subjects of this Kingdom who 
had Property, were always free; for this Reaſon 1 ſhall ſay 
nothing of the Struggles between the Engliſß and the Danes, 
but ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that when the latter 
had eſtabliſhed their Conqueſt, they were content as well as the 
Savon to eſtablifn the did Form of Government, and even to. 
-extend and improve it. ni obo nwo ein SUQGNIOT Sit cW4..5 
Caxurus, almoſt theonly: Sovereign we had of that Na- 


tion, framed à Body of Laws at Vinchęſter, at the Chriſimas 


Feſtival, Am Domini 10363 in the Preface-of which it is ſaid, 
tc this is the Law NiMh Caunte King of all Fagland, Denmark 
„ and Nerzay; hath ordained, with the Gonſent of his wiſe 
Men, as well, for the Maintenance of his dun Dignigy, as 
<< for the Benefit of. his People: Before chis Time allqCri- 
minals might redrem themſelves, by paying Money to their 
King, their Lords, or the Perſon injured go but by his Laws, 
breaking into Houſes, in the Mannero now called Barglary, 
open Robbery,” malicious or wilful Murder, and betraying one's 
Lord, were detlared capital Crimes, and not to be uted 
y pecuniaty Mulctsk Cow ai ini eic bol! 
GKD ]w-] ARD the Gonfeſſor, that great and good Legiſlator; 
reigned in the Hearts of his People; and the Harmony be- 
tween him and the gieat Council of the Nation, f produbedo 
great Happineſs, as to be the Meaſure of the People Deſired 
in all ſucceeding Reigns. This King's Code of Laws a8 
called Zex Angliæ, and ſometimes Ler Terra, being a Gol. 
lection of the beſt of the Merciun, Mai- Sarem and Dani 
Laws, and King Zagar's Laws. Amongſt other Advantages 
it had this, that whereas before his Reign] different Parts of 
the Kingdom were governed by thoſe three Laws firſt above- 
mentioned, which tho they agreed pretty well in che Subſtance, 
yet contained diſtinct Penalties for Offences; the e was 
now oput under one Form, from whence! grew the Tem of 
Common-Lawzg and it was this Sort ef Government, 40+ 
gether with the Liberties and Privileges derived fromꝰ it, that 
the Barons in the firt Norman Reigns inceſſantly . 
111 5 c 
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ed to recover, as: inſinitely preferable in itſelf ta that, hith 
in Conformity to the Cum of their. on Country the Mur- 
man Kings laboured to eſtabliſn. 11 HTHWion 1508 
Id the Time of the San Kings, great Council were held 
at the three principal Feſtivals of Chriſima, -Eajter und 

ide, and from thence they were called Courts dau- 
Mares In theſe the State of the Nation was weighed chud 
conſidered, old Laws amended or repealed, and new ones 
made. Theſe were alſo the ſupreme: Courts? of) Judicature, 
where the King with his Nobles heard and determined p- 
peals from inferior Courts of Juſtices: | Milliam the Coiquerar, 
at his Coronation, ſwore he would preſerve the Eugiiſb 
Conſtitution; he likewiſe appointed Commiſſioners tu en- 
2 in every Country, and make Report what were the 

aws and Cuſtoms in King Edu⁰jjmGe Time, and from theſe 
Laws he compiled his own Code in the fourth Vear of his 
Reign. He not only held the Courts de More as his Pre- 
deceſſors had done, but fixed the Times of his Reſidence, 
ſo. as to be at the Palace of Glouceſter at Chriſimas, at Min- 
cheler on the £9/ter: Feſtival, and on Mi feentide: at i gmin- 
fer; at all which Fimes and Places, his Barons and Tenants 
in enpite attended in courſe. As to the civil Rights of the 
People, he left them as he found them, to be heard and de- 
termined in the Court Baron, Hundred, and n —_ 
according to ancient Uſagme. 
Fig the | laſt Vear of his Reign he anner Code 
s very. different from the former, and which wrought a 
le Change in the Conſtitution. By this Law ehe 
ſettled his Militia in ſuch a Manner, as to habe always about 
ſuety ſthaulſand Knights or Horſemen ready to ſrrue him upon 
any Ocean. To make the Support off his Government 
their Intereſt, he conſented that the Grants of their Lands 
ſbauld become hereditary to them and their Heir, upon 
Condition af Service, Faith and Obedience, and that no- 
thing ſhould! be demanded of them farther than their Ser- 
vige The rcalſo provided, that their Tenants ſhould pay them 
due Rents and Services according to Cuſtom and Contract; 
to enable thoſe Knights to perform their Services to the 
King: and ſar the Encouragement of theſe Sockmen, -as 
tbeys f wetr called, it was ordained, that as long 8 they 
paid their; Rents, and performed their Services to their Lords, 
theyn ſliauld not be turned out of their Farms, which brought 
this . /Ponure1imwrſome: r 
and Freedom. DVI 2599! Th be DIS 22111284 9 17 110 * yori? FD 
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His Song Milliam Rufus, ſwore to keep the old Laws of 


BEuglanu, but kept them not; Law lay aſleep in his Time, 
de governed according to his on Will, and the Love of 
f „e governed him. Henry I. was elected hy the Clergy 
und Nobles 3 he confirmed the Laws of King Eduard, held 
he Courts de Mere, and was a tolerable. Prince. King Ste- 
pb & alſo elected, he tod an Oath to govern according 
tothe Law, but broke it the greateſt Part of his Reign, in 
the latter Parte of which, however, he was a great Reformer, 
and ſoonꝰ after he grew good he died. King Henry II. re- 
dre ſſed many Grievances, and the Laws by which he go- 
verned were made in Parliament; he had great Struggles with 
the Clerg, whonendeavoured to render themſelves indepen- 
dent, and it was with much Difficulty he kept them fo much 
- within the Bounds! of their Duty as he did. Richard I. was 
à very arbitrary Mobardb/land raiſed vaſt Sums upon his 
Subjects, not only nvithoutz; but againſt Law. His! Brother 
John followed his Steps, till he threwcthe Nation into a civil 
War,; by which herwas obliged to grant Magra Cbar ta, or 
the Gteat Charter, or Charter of- J.iberties, and the Char- 
ter of the Foreſts, by which thei. Barons bbtained ſo great 
Power to themſelves, às in à great Meaſute changed the 
onſtitation trom a Monarchy to an Ariſtoeracy, rin The Diſ- 
putes abour/this. Charter often renewed, and as often can- 
Celked, Kept the whole Nation in Confuſion during chis and 
the next Reign of Henry lil, -outrof- which it was recovered 
by Meines not zg bas ng fff id floh on 
EowaRp I. may be truly ſtiled the Engliſb Fuſlinian, both 
Statute Law and Common Law obtained a great Perfection 
in his Pime z to bis Reign is guſtly aſcribed; the; Honbur of 
eſtabliſſiinæ methodical Proceedings in adminiſtering; Juſtide 
between Man and Man, for Pleadings, Reſolutions and De- 
ciſions, grew. regular and rational; good Laws che offered 
to his Parliaments for their Confirmation and Conſent, and 
when they paſſed into Laws, he made Choice of learned 
and upright Tudges to put them into Execution: Prudently 
without Noiſe, and by gentle Steps and Degrees, he abro- 
gated many bad and inconvenient Cuſtoms and Uſages, both 
in the Superior Courts, and in the Courts of the great Men, 
and ſobſtituted ſuch regular Methods, as by Length of Pime 
and Experience had of their Aptneſs and Convenjence, have. 
ftood ” and been uſed ever ſince without any great Altera- 
tion, and are now, ſays the learned Chief Juſtice Male, as 
it were) incorporated into and become a Part of the Common 
Law of England. The old Saxen and Norman Statutes of his 
2 | | Predeceſſors 
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Predeceſſors were ſniort, poſitive Inſtitutions to Correct and 
by Mulcts to puniſh the Vices and Crimes that were prexail- 
ing at the Time of their making, and many of the Metheds 
ol putting them in Execution local, differing in ane P loca um 
what they were in another ;. but in this King's IAimepnthe 
Sun: ſtine of Reaſon and Uniformity broke forth iat great 
Luſtre. In his Time Rkewiſe the Law was ſo much mended 
and altered, that the old Coat was but juſtſperceivablen under 
the ſeveral new Pieces ſet upon it by his learned Improvers of 
the Law. The Statute Laws, though: ſhort in Compariſon 
with later Acts of Parliament, yet were very clear, and fully 
expreſſive of the Senſe of the Legiſlators. SH. if NfS bene 
Ir was by this Prince abſo, that Parliaments were hhought 
into that Order in which wel ſee them, and that Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, were made eſſential Parts of this A- 
ſembly. His Son Edward II. acted a Part very different from 
that of his Father, which after drawing many Misfortunes 
upon his Subjects, brought the heavieft of all upon him- 
ſelf, being depoſed and murdered through the Prevalence of 
that corrupt and factious Spirit, which he had but tao mueh 
encouraged. His Son dtoard Ul. was in every Reſpect a great 
and glorious Prince; he made the Enemies of this Nation feel 
the Weight of that Power which he derived from the Conſi- 
dence” and Affection of his Subjects; but his Grandſon Ri- 
chard II. like his Great Grandfather, made chis / Miniens his 
Miniſters, and by endeavouring to extend bis Royal Preroga- 
tive, loſt his Regal Dignity, and was ſoon after cruelly and 


k ” $ 
nn Fea: 


daſely murdered. i Doll viun! za 
I all che Reigns from King Jahn to that of Richard II. 
the Diſputes continued between the Barons and the Crown, 
ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs Noiſe; nei- 
ther does it appear that any of our Princes were Politi- 
eians enough to contrive a Method for ridding . themſetves 


4 * 
0 


of what was at once a Check upon them, and in ſome Mea- 


ſure a Burthen upon the Nation The Predeceſſors of King 
John, and King John himſelf, ſeem to have had a Notion, 
dy ſplitting the great Tenüres, to have abated this Evil,; 
but, inſtead of that, they increaſed it; for the ſmaller Ba- 
rons were as tenacious of their Privileges} as- the greateſt 
Peers of the Land. King Edward I. took infinitely a better 
Method, by fixing and eſtabliſhing the Rights of the Houſe of 
Commons, of which ſome of his Succeſſors would have taken 
Advantage, but they went about it a little unſkilfully, and 
me Commons out of Modeſty declined the Offers that were 
made them. The Barons ſaw, however, that it was very 

7 | inexpedient 
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Inexpedient for chem to continue their old Quartels ab e 
Grown in the Manner they had hitherto dene, and therefore 
they: td another Method; and during the Difputes between 

the Houſes of Tert and Lancafler, made uſe of the Cloak of, 
cover their Ambition, fiding now with one Prince, 

them with another; as would beſt ſerve their Turns, of 


which: the Reader will find indubitable Proofs in the Ene gh/h, 


Hiſtory during that unhappy Period, in which Multitudes of 
brave and honeſt Men fell Sacrifices to the delufive Artifices of 
the Ambitious. 
Bur when _ Henry VII. eame to be fixed upon the 
Throne, he faw reſolved to remove this Danger. He is 
generaliy looked upon to be one of our wifeft Princes, and 1 
think the moſt extraordinary Proof he gave of his 3 


was, the Method he took in letting down the Nobilit » for 


— that Luxury began to prevail, he opened a Paſ ive by 

Lowes for the Nobile de ies of their Eftates'; and this be. 
ing once done, the Commons ſoon became much more con- 
ſiderable, by acquiring Property in Band, which before they 
had little Opportunity of doing; and this no doubt was a great 
Encouragement to 2 and a generab Benefit to the Na- 
tion. His Son Henry VIII. was e though not in- 


tentionally a Friend to Liberty. demoliſhed in 2 gteat 
Meaſure the exorbitant Power, and. 7 Abroad the exceſſive 


Wealth of the Church; he was a Prince of great Abilities, 
and therefore loved, > og, ang 8 . Men of ue 


af 


a is now. « NE 2 a r tin whe: will 

adminiftered, E 

ever prevailed in any Age or Country, and which can never 

be ſubverted, but - "gh Abuſe of that Liberty which is i 

greateſt Grace and 0 
LAL it the beſt ! becauſe 1 know of. none e 


ther aneient or modern, that ever admitted 10, mac 12 5 


dom. Other Governments, more "eſpecially ublies, 
pretend to more; but in Reality, no ny fore . rs. 


or byer bad ſo much; e Ge 
owe! 1 


ſiſt at preſent, they cannot enter into any 
ariſon with it; ſor they are all built u upon Fn 

83 conſequently. are ſo inſecute, that be 

e, tos” Government are in a „ State 
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lo r 8 3 heres here, the Benefits of acfree' 
ann Amen widely, L was! going to fay'\aniverſally-ex-) 
tene ſed, that it is every fan's. Intereſt, and cvwary Manyof: 
comm n Senſe, muſt. fe. that it is his Intereſt, to preſerve this 
Fo gm the utmoſt, of bis Power. Fear in thoſe h er! 
a Government is productiye of the worſt Conſequences, im 
e but this laſes i its Nature when ladged ine 
Breaſts, of hes Ber eople, and becomes Loyalty to —_—— = 
tion, of 0 others the noble t Kind of public Spirit. aT his; 
though they never had ſo great Cauſe, was ieh confiodons: 
in the Spartans, Athenians, Rommns, and other free Nationstbf 
Antiquity ; it- has been no, leſs confpiguous. ber cand it is 


hoped ever will be ſo, in regard to the ſuperior, reel leney of 
that Government which both deſerves and promutes it z ua ſuc- 


vin& Deſeri 75 of which, that the xiſing Generation may 


have ſome Notion of their Duty in this Reſpect, e ſhall in 
the next Chapter ee to ſet fotths; ke es: A 903 40. He! 
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nothing blameable in chat very high Opinion which pre- 
ongtt mot Nations, in * not only of the 
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Country, and the; Produce. of the Country which they inha-- 


bit, Hut of its Core ment alſo ; and it is generally: thought, 
thar t! 9 e have their full Sbare of 
— bf Nath 1 Vanity. . Yet when we attentively © 
18. Peautifu o regular A Suucture. that f 
SIE nail "and withal, how. eeable;:and ©! 
80 is; 5 0 | rather incline; to bylieve; wat 
ee e | People 
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People would admire it more if they underſtood it better, 
than that they are over-fond of it becauſe, they poſſeſs it. The 


Truth of the Matter is, that ſuch as value themſelves on . 


their ſuperior Underſtandings, and would be thought the beſt 
Bag, of theſe Matters, are ſo far from being partial on this 

ead, that they are very apt to find Fault with, and to ex- 
preſs their Deſire of ſeeing Alterations made in the Govern- 
ment; ſo that it is only the ordinary Sort of People that are 
chargeable with this Weakneſs of being warmly attached to 
a Conſtitution, which nevertheleſs they are far from compre- 
hending. Upon this I beg Leave to remark, that particular 
Perſons have not only particular Notions, but particular Views, 


and that their Criticiſms upon Forms of Government ariſe too 


often from thaſe Circumſtances ; but it is otherwiſe with the 


Bulk of the Nation, who judge of the Government they livg 
under, not from what they know, but from what they feel ; 


and therefore when they eſteem themſelves happy, it is for 
this ſimple Reaſon only, becauſe they are ſo. Wiſe Men 
will not liſten to the Voice of the Nation, when they cry out 
for Change; but I will venture to lay it down as a political 
Maxim beyond Contradiction, that the Voice of a Nation 
ought always to be liſtened to when it is againſt Change. 


For the great End of Government is to make its Subjects 


happy, and the only Way we have to know when People are 
happy, is to obſerve whether they are content ; - for though it 
is very certain that they may be difcontented without Reaſon, 


yet the contrary is far from being true, for they are never con- 


tent, or can be ſo, without a Cauſe. 


IN order to be ſatisfied of this, we will examine into Par- 


ticulars. We have already ſhewn that the Conſtitution of 
this Kingdom is of great Antiquity, and that it always was 
in a great Meaſure what it {till is, a mixt Government; we 
have likewiſe ſhewn, that till the coming of the Normans 
4here were few or no Innovations, and that when theſe were 


made by the Princes of that Line, they produced perpetual 
| Commotions. . We have obſerved that Zdward I. might be 


eſteemed the Norman Legiſlator, - and the Father of the 


People's Liberties; for though it may be proved that the Com- 


mons ſent Repreſentatives. to Parliament before his Time, 


and though there are ſome Footſteps of the like even under the 
Saxon Kings, yet he it was, that in the eighteenth Year of 


his Reign ſettled that regular Form which has ſince conti- 
nued. We have hinted that Henry VII. opened the Way 


for the Commons to obtain Property, which they have very 


well improved ſince; and that Henry VIII. dewglifhed the 
5 Jſur- 
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Ufurpation of the Pope, and that Kind of Ch urch-Indepen- 
dency "which was altagether incompatible with tlie other 
Parts of the Govern ment. Whatever Difficulties there were 
befides,. were removed in ſucceeding Times; and tho” they 
might be removed with Violence, yet it is 'a Violence of 


which we 'Teap the Benefit, and find ourſelves in full- Por- 
. ſeffion” of that good old. Saxen Conſtitution with which gur 
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Anceſtors were ſo much in Love, together with many, and 
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Manner, and of which nothing but our Madneſs; and the” fa- 
tal Effects of our univerſal Corruption can poſſibly deprive usz 
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ſo well and WE, the preſent Conſtitution put together. 
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THE Monarchy is indeed limited, but limited in ſuch a 
Manner, that the King, may be abſolute if be - pleaſes,” by 
e has not. the Enſigne, Pomp an 
but the eſſential Rights 


Splendor of the regal Dignity only, bi 
alſo. © The Adminiftration of 'Afﬀairs\.1s wholly in him, he 
chuſes what Miniſters he pleaſes,” and it is thoſe Miniſters, 
not himſelf, that are accountable for the Adminiſtration, 
He is the Fountain of Honour, and the Militia is Jikewiſe'jn 
him. He has the ſole Power of making Peace and War, he 
coins Money, and, ina Word, he does, every Thing that a good 
Monarch would wiſh to do. Yet his Power is not either bur- 
denſome, or terrible to his People; on the contrary, his very 
Prerogatives are favouzable to the Nation's Liberties; and it 
might be demonſtrated, that they would be leſs free if 'they 
were more limited, which is an Excellency nevet reached inf 


any other Monarchy ancient or modern; fo that as on the ne 


Hind a Hritiſb King has no Temptation to break in upos the 
Conſtitution, his Sabjects on the other have not the leaſt 
Reaſon to wiſh of deſife that the Circle of bis Power Hodld be 

As the King is ſupreme in all Cauſes, Eecleſiaſſical as well 
as Civil, fo, this is without the leaſt Prejudice” either to the 
Church or State. The Religion by Law eftablithed) is the 
Chriſtian Faith in great Purity; and the Archbiſhops' and 
Biſhops have ſuch tare of Authority, and ſuch a Por- 
tion of Revenue, as is ſuitable to their Dignities, and conſi- 
ſtent with their Functions. Order and Decency are tho-" 
roughly provided for, and yet Perſecution is provided 
againft. The Clergy have all that they can wiſhz bt the 
Dominion over Confeiences is very wiſely reſerved to him to” 
whom it belongs, that Supreme Being to whom every Man 
is accountable, and to whom alone he ought: to account. 
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haughty enough, and the common People feel in their 
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Such as diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Religion, have the 
full Liberty of worſhipping him according to their Conſciences, 
and the State interpoſes no farther therein than is neceſſary to 
fecure that Liberty, and to prevent Bigots of all Religions from 
perſecuting each other. So that wife and moderate Men have 
nothing to wiſh in this reſpect, but that Things may always 
continue ih this Condition, and that the Spirit of Religion 
may ſhew itſelf in Zeal for goed Works, rather than in Heats 
about Opinion. 1 | | 
Tak Nobility of Great Britain have all the Power and 
Splendor that is conſiſtent either with the Safety of others or 
their own; they are the King's hereditary Counſellors, they 
make one of the three Eſtates in Conjunction with the Lords 
Spiritual, and with them are Judges in the laſt Reſort of all 
that has beeh done in any of the Courts below ; they enjoy 
all their ancient Privileges, and ſome new ones, particularly 


that of being tried by their Peers in general, and not by fuck | 


only as the Crown ſhall think fit to commiſſion ; and if they 
have not ſo great Authority as their Predeceſſors the Barons 
had, yet their Condition is infinitely better ſecured than it was 
in thoſe Days, even by this Diminution of their Authority, 
Such as conſider only the mere Outſide of Things, are apt 
enough to ſuppoſe, that they have loft by the Alterations that 
have been made in the ancient Syſtem ; but ſuch as ſee to the 
Bottom, clearly, perceive the contrary, Their Dignity is fo 
high, and the Prerogatives annexed to it ſo conſpicuous as 
well as conſiderable, that it juſtly remains the great Object of 
Hope, as well as of Reſpect; ſo that it is abſolutely impoſ- 
fible, that the Peerage ſhould grow into Contempt, tho' par- 
ticular Peers may fink their perſonal CharaRers by their per- 


ſonal Failings; and it is abſolutely neceſſary that it ſhould be 
fo amongſt the Nobility of a free State; for if it was not, 


all thoſe Inconveniencies would be quickly. felt that render 
Arxiſtocracies odlous. In Poland for Inftance, the Nobles are 
a Kind of Princes, but then the reſt of the People are very 
little better than Slaves. At Venice their Power is exorbitant, 
and · their Inſolence intolerable. In France the Rp 


that ill Treatment the Nobility are expoſed to at Court. But 
here in Britain very little of this is known, and nothing in 
Compariſon is felt; every Man that is free and a good Subject, 
is ſafe from the Pride or Caprice of Men of Title, and while he 
is guilty of no Offence towards them, cannot be diſturbed or 
diſtreſſed by them. = 
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LasTLy, As to the People in general, they have all the 


Freedom they can with, and full as large a Share of Power as 
they can manage. In Proportion as they acquired Property, 
they have acquired alſo a Meaſure of Power proportionable to 
that Property, no Part of which can be taken even for the 
public Service but by their own Conſent. In former Times, 
tho' our Commerce was not fo great, yet the trading People 
ſeem to have had a larger Share in that Branch of the Con- 
ſtitution which belongs to the Commons than they have now, 
becauſe they were at Liberty to chuſe ſuch as had no Intereſt in 
Land; whereas now the Houſe of Commons is compoſed en- 
tirely of Men who have a landed Intereſt. It is indeed true, 
that the great Powers of this Houſe have been gradually ob- 
tained ; but let it be added alſo, that they have been fairly and 
juſtly obtained, and upon the true Principles of our Conſtitution, 
which has always lodged more or leſs Power in the ſeveral De- 
gtees of its Subjects, as they have had greater or leſs Intereſt in 
the common Stock; and in the Nature of Things there can be 
nothing more reaſonable, than that thoſe ſnould have the Care 
of the public Affairs, who have the largeſt Stake in the public 
Weal, and conſequently muſt have the greateſt Concern for 
the public Safety. 

Tue Commons of Great, Britain are conſidered either in 
their legiſlative, or in their collective Capacity. Ia each of 
theſe they have all the Powers and Privileges that the Wit of 
Man can deviſe. In reſpect to the former, there is nothing 
that can be done by the ſupreme Power of the Nation with- 
out their Approbation ; no new Law can be made, no old one 
repealed, but by. their Voice: No Taxes can be levied, unleſs 
the Quantity and the Quality be by them ſettled. No Grie- 
vance can be felt but what they may redreſs, and of which they 
muſt be informed ; nor is there any Matter ſo great, or Man fo 
powerful, as to be beyond the Reach of their Enquiries, or the 
Force of their Impeachments. The Prerogative itſelf can fer 
no Bounds to either. They are the grand inqueſt of the Na- 
tion, and no Power can protect the Guilty from the Purſuit of 
Juſtice, when managed by them. This is all that ever was 
pretended to, in the very pureſt Democracies, and was even in 
them much more eafily eluded or defeated, than is practicable 
in our Conſtitution, | | 

AGAIN, in their collective Capacity, of what mighty Ex- 
tent is their Power, or rather what Power have they not? 
The Kaights of Shires are choſen by the Freeholders, the 
Bitizens by their Fellow-Citizens, and the Burgeſſes by ſuch 
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reſpective Boroughs. It is true, that Clamours are frequently 


raiſed of Influence and Corruption, and perhaps thoſe Cla- 


mours are not always without Reaſon; but Influence and 


Corruption are not Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons; no Man's 
Vote is taken from him by Force; no Man is compelled to 
betray himſelf or his Country : So that upon the whole, this 
amounts to no more than that bad Men are induced by bad 
Means to do bad Things, in Matters which concern them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity. Yet even againſt this, almoſt all 
poſſible Proviſions have been made by Law; but the Miſ- 
chief is, that no Law can be deviſed to hinder bad Men, while 
they remain free, from bartering or ſelling their Freedom; 
becauſe ſuch a Law would actually deprive them of their 
Freedom. So that upon the whole, this that is thought the 
greateſt Blemiſh in our Conſtitution, does the greateſt Ho- 
nour to it, ſince there is nothing clearer, than that the only 


Way to enflave or undo us, is left to ourſelves. The Confti- | 


tution therefore has dealt with us as we are dealt. with by our 
Creator, it has made us as free as in their Nature Man can 
be; and if ever we are enſlaved or undone, it muſt be our own 
Act, and Slavery and Ruin muſt be at once both our Choice 
and our Puniſhment. To ſum up all in a Word, every Conſt- 
tution ancient and modern, has done leſs for its Subjects than 
that of Great Britain, nor is it poſſible that any Conſtitution 
ſhould do more for their Welfare and Safety than this has 
done. | | 

THERE remains yet one Thing more to be accounted for 
with reſpect to this Conſtitution, and that is, the Dependency 
and Independency of its ſeveral Branches, about which ſome 
Writers have expreſſed themſelves darkly and confuſedly, for 
want of obſerving a very eaſy, and a very obvious Diſtinction. 


There is in every Branch of the Conſtitution a ſeparate and 


characteriſtic Power as well as a legiſlative. In reſpect to the 


former, each is free and independent: The King exerciſes his 


Prerogative without Reſtriction: The Houſe of Peers as 2 
ſupreme Judicature, and as the great Council of the Nobles, 
acts alſo without any other Reſtraint than the Uſage of Par- 
liament puts upon them: The Houſe of Commons do the 
ſame in Reference to all the Points that belong ſtrictly and 
peculiarly to them. Ir their legiſlative Capacity ſtrictly con- 
ſidered, it is otherwiſe; for there is, I will not call it abſo- 
lutely a Dependence, but a neceſſary Connection between all 
the Branches of the Legiſlature; and this ariſes no otherwile 
than from their Relation to, and the inſeparable Intereſts they 


have in each other, which perhaps. might be more fully and 


"7 largely 
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largely explained, if that Explanation were fit for, or even 


conſiſtent with a Diſcourſe of this Nature. But from what 


has been ſaid it is eaſily conceived, that this Connection is 
no Impeachment of Liberty, ſince it is from their common 
Concern for Liberty that it ariſes. „ 

Bor the Bleſſings of this Conſtitution are not barely con- 
fined to the happy Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Branches of 
the Legiſlature; on the contrary, they extend themſelves 
throughout the whole Scheme of our Policy, and are copied 
in every Place where any Form of Government, or Kind of 
Juriſdiction prevails; as for Inſtance, in every Town Cor- 
porate, there is a Mayor, Bailiff, or other Chief Officer; with 
Aldermen, or Aſſiſtants, and a fixed Repreſentative of the 
Commonalty. In the Country, the County Court is ftill 
held, as are alſo the Courts Leet and Baron; fo that in this 
Reſpect, we till retain the old Saxon Government, or rather, 
we retain that Form which they borrowed from the Britons, 
and which having ſubſifted amongſt us with very little or 
no Alteration for near two Wound Yau it 1s not to be 
wondered that a high Reverence, a ſincere Affection, and an 
unalterable Attachment for it had been thereby produced, 
which there is good Reaſon to hope no Art, no Influence, no 


Practices of any Kind will ever be able to efface. | 
As to the Adminiſtration of Government, or the execu- 


tive Power of the Conſtitution, it is by Law veſted in the 
Crown, and is thence diſtributed by Royal Commiſſions to 


ſuch as are by them impowered to adminiſter Juſtice of 


every Kind to the People; and as thoſe who are thus au- 


thorized are bound ta reſpect the Laws, and to act in Obe- 


dience to them, (for to this, and this only their Commiſ- 


ſions extend) it is evident that every Act of Male-Admi- 
niſtration is cognizable and puniſhable; and therefore there 


was no Abſurdity in the old Maxim of our Law, that the 
King can do no wrong, nor is the Maxim in the leaſt 
repugnant to Liberty, but on the contrary is its beſt and 


moſt ſolid Foundation: For if Wrong be done, the wrong 
Doer is to be puniſhed, for this Maxim of the Law having 


exempted the King, it is evident that no Commiſſion or 


Warrant whatever can juſtify or excuſe a Perſon who acts 


in Breach of the Laws, This likewiſe ſhews the Reaſon of 
another Maxim of equal Antiquity and Force, though not ſo 
commonly known, viz. that the King is always a Minor, 


that is to ſay, he is ſo conſidered by the Law, and ſhall 


receive no Prejudice from any Acts into which he may be 


either miſled or ſurpriſed; but thoſe who venture to act 
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under Pretence or Coldur of Powers thus obtaincd, {hail bear 
the Weight of their own Offences, without any Regard be- 


ing ſhewn to that Shadow of Authority, under which they 
would be thought to have acted. All this will more clearly 


appear, if we take a ſuccinct View of the ſettled, legal, and 


regular Method, in which every Part of the Government is 
actually adminiſtered. 


ALL Acts of State are conſidered, debated, and reſolved in 


the Privy Council, uſually held in the King's Preſence, and 
always under the Direction of a High Officer of State, ſtiled 
the Lord Preſident of the Council. All the King's Commands 
are tranſmitted to his Officers, Civil and Military, by the Se- 
cretaries of State; but all Acts of a public Nature, znd all In- 
ſtruments of general Concern, paſs the Privy Seal or the Great 
Seal, and are liable to be ſtayed at either, till the great Of- 
ficers intruſted with thoſe Seals are ſatisfied of the Expe- 
diency, as well as the Legality of the Contents. The Lotd 
High Chancellor is the firſt great Officer of State, and con- 
ſidered in that Capacity, has a very high and extenſive Au- 
thority, the Nature of which is deſcribed and defined in moſt 
Caſes by Acts of Parliament; and as this great Office is 
uſually executed either by a Profeſſor of the Law, or ore 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed by his Learning -in that Profeſſior, 
there 1s ſo much the leſs Danger in his Miniſterial Capacity ; 
and indeed Experience teaches us, that many of our beſt and 
greateſt Miniſters, and thoſe to whoſe Wiſdom, Prudence, 
and Probity, the Nation has been moſt indebted, have been 
Chancellors. | | 

Bor befides his Office and Function as a Miniſter and great 
Officer of State, the Lord High Chancellor, preſides in the 
Supreme Court of Equity, where he relieves ſuch as are 
without Redreſs by the ſtrict Letter of the Law, and thoſe 
alſo who are diſtreſſed by it; for it is a known and ſettled 
Principle, that ſummum Jus et ſumma Injuria ; that is, Juſtice 
ſeverely adminiſtered may become Injuſtice; and therefore this 


excellent Method has been found, for the Eaſe and Benefit, 


as well as Safety of the Subject, by which ſuch artful People 
are reached, as might cover themſelves. from the Law; and 
honeſt Men are delivered from the Danger they might be 


in of being over-reached by ſuch Perſons in Law. For the 


Diſpatch of the vaſt Buſineſs that naturally belongs to this 
Court, the Chancellor has under him the Maſter of the Rol 
and eleven Maſters in Chancery; the former hears Cauſes, 
but from his Decrees an Appeal lies to the Chancellor; and 
to the latter, ſuch Things are referred to be ſtated and re- 

| | ported, 


by his Latin Huloru 
ſuch Gentlemen as are proper to be in the Commiſſion of 
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Hearing. 


Tu Chief Juſtice of England, or Chief Juſtice of the 


King's- Bench, according as his Commiſſion runs, preſides in 
the Court of King's- Bench, and has the Aſſiſtance of three 
other Juſtices; in this Court are tried not only Criminal 
Cauſes, or, as we ſtile them, Offences againft the Crown, but 
Civil alſo, which relate to Matter of private Property. The 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and three other Juſtices, 
hear and determine all Civil Cauſes in that Court, at the 
Bar of which, none are allowed to plead under the Degree' 
of a Serjeant at Law: The Judges of the Court of Exche- 
quer have the Title of Barons, and he who preſides, that of 
Lord Chief Baron ; in this Court are regulated all Aﬀairs in 
Relation to the public Revenue, and it is beſides, both a Com- 
mon Law Court, and a Court of 1 In the former, the 
Pleadings are the ſame as in the other Common Law Courts, 
and in the latter, they reſemble the Proceedings of the Court 


of Chancery. Appeals from all theſe Courts in general, as 


well as. from the Courts of Law and' Equity in Scotland 
and Ireland, are in the laſt Reſort determined in the Houſe 
of Peers. As for the Diſtribution of Juſtice in the Coun- 
try, it is uſually committed to the ſame Judges, by the Title 


of Juſtices of Aſſiae. There are two upon each of the Cir- 


cuits, one for Criminal, the other for Civil Cauſes, and ex- 
cept in the moſt diſtant of the Northern Counties, the Af- 
ſizes are held twice a Year, which Seaſons are commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Lent and Summer Aſſizes. 
But the County Palatine..of Cheſter, and the Principality of 
ales, have particular Judges, who act diſtinctly by the 
King's Commiſſions ; and thus every Part of the Kingdom is 


open to, and receives the equal Benefit of the Laws. 


As to the other Acts of Government, which extend through 
all the different Parts of the Nation,” they are either of a 


Political or Judicial Nature. In Reference to the former, 
there is in every County a Lord Lieutenant, to whom the 
King's Pleaſure is made known, and by whom it is com- 
municated to his Deputy Lieutenants, and where any Mili- 
tary Force is neceſſary, to the Officers of the Militia, There 


is alſo a LOO a Keeper of the Archives, better known 
ame of Cuſtos Rotulorum, and he recommends 


the Peace, and they are conſtituted Juſtices, or, as they were 
anciently called, Conſervators of the Peace, which is a very 
clear Deſcription of their Office; for they have Power by 
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ported, as may facilitate the doing Juſtice upon a final 
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the Laws to correct ſmall Offenders, and to commit and 
confine great ones; but as there are a few only of thele, 


in, Compariſon of the Number of People, there are ſubor- 
dinate Officers in every Pariſh, ſuch as Headboroughs and 


Conſtables, who have a miniſterial. Power of executing the 
_ Juſtices. Warrants, and of interfering by their own Autho- 


rity upon any open Breach of the Peace, In reſpect to Blood- 
fied of all Kinds, there is in every County, and by patti- 
cular Privilege in leſſer Diſtricts, an Officer called a Coroner, 
who is inveſted with the Power of enquiring, and iffuing 
ſuch Warrants as are neceſſary to that Enquiry, and of com- 
mitting, that they may be brought to Juſtice, ſuch Delin- 
quents as are thereby diſcovered. In reſpect to judicial Acts, 


the proper Officer in every County is the High Sheriff, to 


whom. all Writs from the King's Courts are directed, and 
who commands the Execution of them by Warrants under 


his Hand and Seal to his Officers. Thus in a very narrow 


Compaſs the Reader ſees, that the full Execution of the Laws 
is provided for, as well as the Means of procuring its Sen- 
tences and Decrees, are open in all Places, and to all Perſons, 


agreeable to the moſt extenſive Notions of natural Juſtice and 


common Right. 


Jo enter into the Method in which Taxes are levied, or 


the Fleets and Armies of the Kingdom directed, is altogether 
beſide my Purpoſe, which is only to exhibit a general View 
of our e and ſo give a Proſpect of its Structure, 
without entering into a minute Deſcription of its Parts; I 
ſhall therefore conclude with obſerving, that as our nume- 


rous Manufactures, and extenſive Trade, afford the greateſt 


Encouragements to Induſtry, and as the acquiring a Property 
opens a free Paſſage to the higheſt Trufts and Honours that 
a free People can beſtow, ſo there is no Native of this 
Country can be poſſibly excluded from them, who has Merit 
enough to deſerve them; which is that peculiar Privilege that 
] before mentioned as a ſingular Bleſſing, and a particular Ad- 
vantage of our Conſtitution, and which is not enjoyed in the 
{ame Latitude, under any Government now exiſting in Europe, 
or, for any Thing that appears, was ever enjoyed in equal Ex- 
tent under any of the Governments, the Forms of which ſtand 
recorded in Hiſtory, This, as it muſt afford the higheſt 
Pleaſure, and the greateſt poſſible Satisfaction to every Briton, 
10 it ought to fill his Mind with a moſt tender Affection for 
his Country, and warm his Heart with the moſt lively Zeal 
for its Conſtitution. | e 


CHAP. 
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c HAP v. 


A ſhort Account of the principal States 5 Europe, in reſpect to the 
or 


Form of their Government, their ce, and Intereſt ; parti- 


cularly the Empires of Germany, Ruſſia, and Turkey, the 


Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, &c. the Republics 
of Venice; Genoa, the Swiſs Cantons, and the Seven Pro- 
vinces; interſperſed with various political Remarks and Obſer- 
vations relative to the Balance of Power, and the proportionable 
btrength of its principal Monarchies and Republics, 


HE only Thing that ſeems to be now wanting to ſa- 
tisfy the Reader's Expectation in Reference to this Head 
of Laws and Government, is a brief and general Repreſen- 
tation of the moſt conſiderable Governments that ſubſiſt at 
this Day in Europe, which though we are obliged to deliver 


in a very narrow Compaſs, yet from their ſtanding ſo near 


each other, and affording thereby an Opportunity of com- 
paring them together, will render them both more agree- 
able, and more uſeful to a young Reader, as it will enable 


him to fee at once a Kind of political Chart, that will be 


of continual Service in the Peruſal of the Hiſtory of our 
own Times, which it imports us to know moſt, and for 
the underſtanding of which, however, we are furniſhed with 
the feweſt Helps. It may likewiſe. contribute to excite a 


Defire of being farther and more particularly informed, at the 


ſame Time that it points out the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt Method of 
conducting and compleating ſuch Enquiries. TRE: 


To begin then with the Empires that ſubſiſt at preſent, which 
are in Number three, viz. Germany, Ruſſia, and Turkey. The 


Head of the firſt of. theſe is, properly ſpeaking, ſtiled Emperor 


of the Romans, to which Rank he was raiſed, without any Ac- 
ceſſion of Power, from being King of Germany. Theſe Em- 
perors are commonly reckoned the Succeſſors of thoſe of 
Rome; but the true and genuine Notion of. their Dignity, 
is to be taken from the Policy of the Roman Church. The 
Popes, when they aſſumed to themſelves the Stile and Title 


of Spiritual Heads of Chriſendom, found it neceſſary for their 


own Security, that the Chriſtian World ſhould have alſo a 


Temporal Head, and this Honour they beſtowed on the then 


Kings, now Emperors of Germany, who for a long Time pre- 


tended to a Rank above Kings, whom they treated- with the 
Title of Serenity only, and if they had been content to 


found 
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found this Precedency on Cuſtom and Preſcription only, per- 
haps this had never been queſtioned, but claiming it as a Right, 
thoſe Monarchs who were ſuperior to them in Power, thought 
it below them to be eſteemed inferior in Dignity ; and there- 
fore long ago ſubverted this Claim of Right, though they are 
Kill content to allow the Emperors the harmleſs Honour of 
Precedency. His Power in the Empire is very much con- 
fined, his Revenue very ſmall, and as to Dominions he has 
really none in that Quality. He is elected by nine great 
Princes, whoſe Anceſtors were Officers of the Houſhold to 


the Emperor, when his Power was much greater. They are 


from the Exerciſe of this Dignity ſtiled Electors, and of theſe 
there are three Eccleſiaſtical and fix Temporal ; the former 
of Adentz, Cologne, and Treves ; the latter the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Duke of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburgh, the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Count Palatine, and the Duke of Brun/- 
wick Lunenburg, Elector of Hengver. The TE Empire, 
conſidered as a Republic, is repreſented in the Diet at Ratiſbon, 
in which the Emperor's Cammiſiary preſides, and the Elector 
af Mentz directs. The eee eee is Franas Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, born Dec. 8, 1708, and raiſed to that Dig- 
nity Sept. 12, 1745 D 


Tur Sovereign of all the Ruſſias was, and is ſtiled in his 
own Language Czar, and if a Woman, Czarina, which 
Titles taken literally, ſignify no more than Lord or Prince, 


Lady or Princeſs, and have been very differently interpreted 
into the other Languages of Europe; for ſometimes theſe 
Princes kde beep mile Grand Dukes, and at others Mo- 
narchs. The late Czar Peter I. juſtly ftiled the Great, aſ- 
ſumed the Title of Emperor of all the Nuſſias, which by 
Degrees has been almoſt generally admitted, and is not like 
toibe hereafter diſputed. The great Prince before-mentioned, 
was the Father, Founder, and Legiſlator of his Empire; he 
enlarged it on all Sides at the Expence of the Swedes, the 
Tartars, the Turks, the Perſians, and the . Chineſe 3+ he made 
it equally formidable in Europe and in Aſia; he made it a Ma- 
ritime Power; in ſhort, he made his Subjects Men, and from 
being the Scorn and Contempt, rendered them terrible to the 
World in general. The Government is abſolute, but for the 
Sake of being eaſier adminiftered, there is a great Show of Au- 
:thority in the Senate, which is however intirely dependent on 
the Sovereign. This beyond Controverſy is the moſt extenſive 
-Monarchy in Europe; the ſtanding Forces are between two 
and three hundred thouſand ; the Revenue is not great, but 
capable of being made ſo; the Religion eſtabliſhed is that of 


the 


1723, ſucceeded his Father in 1747, 
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the Greet Church. The preſent Czarina is Catherine II. (Prin- 
ceſs of Anhalt Zerbſi) born May 2, 1729, aſcended the. Throne 
July 9, 1762, upon the Depoſition of her own Huſband, Pe- 
ter III. Ste was married to him whilſt Duke of Holſlein Got- 
torp, Sept. 1, 1745, by whom ſhe has Iſſue Paul Peterowitz, 
Great Duke of Ruffia, and Duke of Zol/tzin Gottorp, born 
October 1, 17544. | fy 


WE have placed the Empire of Turkey laſt, out of Reſpect 


to Chriſtianity; the Sovereigns of the Turks are hereditar 


and abſolute Monarchs by their Conſtitutions, but the Abu 


of their Power frequently ſubjects them to popular Inſurrec- 
tions, to one of which the late Grand Signior owed his Au- 
thority. The Turkiþ Dominions are very large, and the 
Countries they poſſeſs, as fruitful as any in the Univerſe. 
The Force of this Empire has been hitherto very great, but 


at preſent is on the Decline. The Revenues are large, and 


as all the Lands are held by military Tenures, ſo the ſettled 
Militia, or regular Troops, are no great Expence to the Go- 
vernment. The Turks themſelves are Mabometans, but the 
far greater Part of their Subjects are Chriſtians of different 


Denominations. The preſent Grand Signior Muſtapha ſuc- | 


ceeded his Uncle Oober 27, 1757. 

As it is neceſſary to obſerve ſome certain Order. in ſpeak- 
ing of the reft of the crowned Heads of Europe, we will be- 
gin with the Northern Crowns, and ſo paſs on to the middle 
and Southern Parts. 'The Crown of Denmark, with the Ad- 
junction of that of Norway, may in this Light claim the firſt 
Place. It was anciently hereditary and abſolute, then it be- 
came elective and limited, but now by the voluntary Ceffion 
of the People of their Rights, it is become both hereditary and 
abſolute again. The Kingdom of Norway is of a large Ex- 


tent, that of Denmark but ſmall; the Country of Hoiſtein, 


and ſome other Lordſhips which the Daniſb Monarchs poſſeſs 


in Germany, are not very conſiderable; taken however all to- 


gether, the King of Denmar may be juſtly conſidered as a 


powerful Prince. His Subjects are in Poſſeſſion of a very be- 
neficial Trade, for they import little, and export much. 
His Daniſb Majeſty has always a good Naval Force, a ſtand- 


ing Army of upwards of thirty thouſand Men, a competent 
Revenue, within the Bounds of which he lives; and for ſe- 


veral Succeſſions, theſe Princes have been employed in the 


proper Buſineſs of Princes, they ſtudy how to make a ſmall 
Kingdom a great one. The People of Denmark are Luibe- 
rans, The preſent Monarch is Frederick V. born March 3x, 
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tary Prince Fuly 4, 1743, ſucceeded to the 


* o 


but now hereditary in the Houſe / of Auſtria, with the lefler 
Principalities and other Territories, either dependent upon 
them, or belonging by other Rights to that auguſt Houſe, 
form one of the moſt conſiderable Sovereignties, as appears by 
the regular Forces in the Service of this Potentate, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred thouſand Men. The People in 
the Auſlrian Dominions are moſtly, of the Ramiſi Church; bye 
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The ' Kingdom of Sweden is: very ancient, and has run 


thro' as many Changes and Alterations of Government, as 
perhaps any in the World. It has been formerly ſubje& to 
Denmark, ſometimes an hereditary and almoſt abſolute Sove- 
reignty, at others: elective and- limited ; at preſent it is an 
hereditary Monarchy upon the Baſis of a limited Conſtitution, 
by which the King with the Advice of the Senate, is intruſt- 
ed with the Adminiſtration, but the ſupreme Power _ ſeems to 
reſt in the Dyet, The Swedes are a very martial and a very 


thinking People, have a ſtrong Paſſion for Liberty, Jr are 


naturally loyal to their Sovereigns; the internal Conſtitution 


of their Country is very well regulated, their Dominions have 


been much curtailed, and they are reſtleſs to recover them; 
they have a conſiderable Trade, a great naval Force, and a 
ſtanding Army of about ſixty thouſand Men. The Swedes 


are Lutherans, and their Church is governed by Archbiſhops 


and Biſhops. The preſent reigning King is Auolphus Frederick 
of Holſtein Utin, was born May 14, 1710, declared Heredi- 
own. April 6, 


1751. | ECONO SO) $5 £74239; IB. 

* Kingdom or Republic of Poland, in Point of Do- 
minions is very conſiderable, whether we conlider the Extent 
or the Value of the Country, The Government has been al- 
ways elective, but for a long Series of Time, the next Heirs 


were conſtantly elected. At preſent it is conſidered as an 


elective Monarchy, blended with an Ariſtocratical Republic, 
in which the Limits of Power are very uncertain between the 


King and the Nobility; but the common. People are as near 


Slavery as it is pc ſſible to conceive them. The Force of Por 
land is naturally great, but Errors in Government haye ren- 
dered it inconſiderable. The royal Revenue is very large, 


and very well paid; the prevailing Religion is that of the 
Church of Rome, but the Greek Church, the Latherans, and 
Indeed almoſt all Religions are tolerated in this Country. 
The preſent King is Auguſtus III. Elector of Saxony, born 
Ocz. 7, 1696, elected King of Poland Oc. 4, 1733. 


- Trex Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, formerly eleQive, 
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in Hungary, thoſe of the Greek Church and the Proteſtants 


are the Majority. The Empreſs Queen and Grand Duchefs 
of Tuſcany, Maria Thereſa of Auſiria, is Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and was born May 13, 1717, and became the 
ſole Heireſs of the Houſe of Auſtria, by the Death of her Fa- 
ther the late Emperor Charles VI. Odi. 9, 1740, and mar- 
ried the preſent Emperor Feb. 12, 1736. 1 SI 

W muſt next take Notice of the new but potent Mo- 
narchy of Pruſſia, erected almoſt in our own Times, and yet 
for many Years, very little conſidered after it was erected. 
One may ſafely ſay, that it is one of the moſt ſingular King- 
doms that ever exifted, ſince it is not very eaſy to learn where 
the Countries lie that belong in abſolute Sovereignty to this 
Monarch. But e this Inconveniency, another 
ſtill greater, the Want of Connection between his Territories; 
and a third greater than this, the having hardly a Port of Ca- 
pacity or Conſequence in his Dominions; yet the preſent King 
has undertaken to hold the Balance of the North, to give Di- 
rection to the Empire, and to be a Maritime Power. The two 
firſt he has in great Meaſure accompliſhed, whether he will 
be able to bring about the laſt, and how, we muſt learn from 
Time, which alone is- capable of revealing his Councils: 
This Monarch, who is the Wonder of this Age, and will be 
more ſo of the next, has many fine Countries, and the Ex- 
pectancy of more; he has a large Revenue, and his conſtant 
ſtanding Force confifts: of about one hundred thouſand Horſe, 
Foot, and Dragoons. His Subjects are Lutherans, and of the 
Reſormed Religion; he likewiſe tolerates Papiſis, Greeks, and 
Moravians, His Name is Frederick III. „ ene 24. 
1712, and came to the Crown by the Death of his Father, 


We ſhall now paſs through Germany over the Rhine, 
which brings us into the great Kingdom of. France, the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of which very much reſembled our own, 
their Parliament being properly our Court de More, and their 


. Aſſembly of the States the ſame Thing with our Parliaments. 


Their Kings had ſcarce ſo great Power-as ours; and on the 


other Hand, their Nobility down to the very laſt Century, 


were very near as formidable as our Barons. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu laid the Foundation of abſolute Authority in the Mo- 
narchy, upon which the Cardinals his Suęceſſors have wrought 
aſſiduouſly ever ſince. By this Means the two laſt-French 
Kings have been as deſpotic as any of the Monarchs of the 
Ea, only they have been wiſe enough to ſave * 
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that Tyranny might be tolerable. This Kingdom is one of 
the largeſt, as well as one of the fineſt in Europe; the Coun- 
try fruitful, and producing all the Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niencies of Life ; notwithſtanding which, the Gentry ate ne- 


ceſſitous, and the common People miſerable. The King has 


a vaſt Revenue; and in Time of Peace, his regular Troops 
are about one hundred and fifty thouſand Men, which in 
Time of War he doubles, and fometimes carries his Levies 
ſtill higher, being able to force the laſt Man into the Field, 
and the laft Penny out of the Pockets of the People. His 
Subjects are of the Popiſh Religion, no other being ſo much 
as tolerated in his Dominions. The preſent King is Lewis XV. 
furnamed the ell- beloved, born Feb. 15, 1710, and ſuc- 
ceeded his Great Grandfather Zewis XIV. in the Throne Sep- 
tember 1, 15. wn | e 
GREAT 
have treated amply of that in the two laſt Chapters, it is not 
neceſſary to ſay any Thing more here, than that our preſent 
oft Gracious Sovereign GEORGE III. whom God preſerve! 
was born June 4, 1738, and ſucceeded his Grandfather Ocie- 
er 25, 1760. | | 
Tue Kingdom of Spain was heretofore one of the greateſt 
and moſt powerful in Europe, but by a Succeſſion of weak 
Princes brought very low; and for fifty Years paſt, has 


been almoſt entirely governed either by French or Italian 


Councils. Its original Conſtitution, like the reſt of the Go- 
thic Governments, was in a great Meaſure free, till in a long 
Courſe of Time it has been either corrupted or ſubverted ; 
ſo that the Cortes or Parliament of Spain is grown into Diſ- 
Uſe, and the King is become in a great Meaſure abfolute, 
though not to ſuch a Degree as his Brother of France. All 
the World knows the Dominions of this Crown are very 
extenſive, and the Revenue no leſs conſiderable, but its Forces 
bear no Proportion to either; the Armies of Spain being 


moſtly Mercenaries, and ſeldom numerous or well paid. Its 


Naval Power, which was were, ſo great, is dwindled al- 
moſt to nothing, and except in Pride and Haughtineſs, the 
modern We Monarch fall very far ſhort of their Pre- 
deceſſors. c 

here without Controul. The preſent King Charles III. was 
born Jan. 20, 1716, and ſucceeded his Brother Auguſt 10, 
1759. | | | 
, * TUGAL is a Kingdom ſmall in Extent, but conſiderable 
by its Trade and Plantations, A great Part of the oo 

rui 


— 


RITAIN ought next to employ our Pen; but as we 


e Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſition reign 


Amadeus, late Duke of Savey, became King of Sieh, 
afterwards forced to exchange it for Sardinia. This Prince 


the laſt War, by the Exchange of the 


r oaearhed 
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fruitful and pleaſant, produces many valuable Cotumodities, 


and the People in general are much richer thati their Neigh- 
bours the Spaniards. As to the Government, it is very m6+- 
derate, and the Extent of the Regal Power ſcarce Known, be- 
cauſe it is ſeldom or never exerted. The Force of Portugal | 
is very inconſiderable both by Land and Sea, fo that it owes 
its Security to Alliances, and chiefly to its ſtrict Cones 
with Great Britain; yet conſidering the Size of his Domi- 


nions, the King of Portugal has as good a Revende as, any 


Prince in Europe. The Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſition 
are predominant here alſo, though there are a great Number of 
concealed Fews, as there are in Spain. The preſent King of 
Portugal is Joſepb, born June 6, 1714, ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther in the Throne July 31, 1750. 1 5 1 

THERE ate beſides thefe, two new- erected Kingdoms, The 
firſt in Virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht, by which Vidbor 
„but was 
cannot boaſt of large Dominions, but the Situation of them 
makes him very conſiderable. He holds the Balance of Potuer 


in /taly, and muſt hold it as long as that Balance ſubſiſts. 


His Duchy of Savoy is but poor, yet populous, and ſerves to 
recruit his Forces. His Kingdom of Sardinia is a fertiſe Coun- 
try, and yet far enough from being rich ; but the Flower of 
his Territories, is his Principality of Piedmont, which is Well 
cultivated, well built, and well peopled. His ſtanding Troops 
conſiſt of about ' forty thouſand Men; and his Revenue enables 
him to keep a Court, if not the! moſt ſplendid, the beſt regu- 
lated in Europe. It is but juſt to ſay of him, that he is a great 
Prince, and his Subjects happy. They are for the moſt Part 
of the Popiſh Religion, excepting in the Valleys, where they 
are Proteſtants. The preſent, King is Charles Emanuel, born 
April 27, 1701, and became King by the Abdication of his 
Father October 3, 17320. 4 0 3 
THe other new Kingdom is that of Nate erected after 

e Duchies of Parma 

and Placentia for the Two Sictlies, There cannot certainly 
be finer Countries than theſe, which are fruitful in the hi vl 
Degree, and have ſeveral fine Ports, yet they cannot boaf 
either of extraordinary Riches or of extenſive Trade. The 
King, however, with the Affiſtance of a Penſion from Spain, 
maintains between twenty and thirty thouſand Men, and a 
very few Gallies. © His Revenue is very moderate; and upon 


the whole, he is very little more than a Viceroy, notwith- 


ſanding his ſounding Titles of Ferdinand LV, of Brurbon, King 
1 | of 
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of Naples, Sicily, and of  Feruſalem, Infant of Spain. He was 
born Far. 12, 1751, and became King of the 70 Sicilies in 


1759. His Subjects are of the Popiſh Religion, and the Power 


of the Inquiſition. is felt here in its full Extent. | 
. In former Times, the Power of the Popes was ſo great, that 
they not only claimed, but enjoyed a very large Share of Autho- 


_ rity, even in Temporals, over all the Princes of ' Chriftendim'; 


but tho” they ſtill keep up their Claim, that Power is not only 
in a great Meaſure curtailed, but the very Title to it treated 


with Contempt, even by Princes of. their own” Communion. 


The modern Popes are therefore grown wiſer than to think of 
-uſing their ſpiritual Arms, and have therefore had Recourſe to 
what ſerves their Purpoſes much better, political Intrigues and 
a conſtant Succeſſion of Negociations carried on amongſt the fo- 
reign Miniſters at. Rome, where moſt of the Tra Projects that 
have been brought upon the Carpet of late Years, have either 


taken Birth, or been 7 and brought into Order. The 
Mediation of the Pope alſo. is ae made Ufe of to termi- 
: e Differences that hap- 


nate the Wars, and to accommodate t 
pen between Princes of the Romiſb Religion. Beſides all this, 
his Holineſs enjoys a very conſiderable Principality in Ita; 


which, however, does no great Honour to that Policy for 


which the Court of Rome is renowned; fince tho? in other 
Hands the Countries he poſſeſſs were as fair, as fruitful, and 
as flouriſhing as any in this Part of the World, yet for ſome 
Ages paſt, they have been in a miſerable Condition, the Air 
being very unwholſome, from the ſtanding Water and Bogs, 
owing to the Neglect of Cultivation, and the Want of People; 
for ſo far is his Yoke from being eaſy, or his Burthen light, 
that it is univerſally agreed, no People in Europe are more 
harſhly treated than the Tnhabitants of the Eecleſiaſtical State. 
The Forces of the Pope are ſo ſmall and weak, that they ſerve 
only to oppreſs his own Subjects, and would ſcarce defend him 
from the weakeſt of his Neighbours; his Revenue however 
is very conſiderable, the Treaſure at Loretts immenſe, and, 
there is believed to be a very large Sum of ready Money in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo. It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay of what 
Religion the People in this Country, are; but it may not be 
- amiſs to obſerve, that the Fews are openly tolerated, and 
other Religions little moleſted, at the fame Time that the In- 
quiſition of Rome is the moſt moderate of any. The 'preſent 
ope is Clement XIII. born March 7, 1693, raiſed to the 
» ‚‚ë”ͤ f ˙ wü 
Tu eldeſt Republic in Europe is that of Venice, of the E- 
rection of which the Reader has already had a competent Ac- 
373 1 | count 
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count in the-Treatiſe upon Trade and Commerce. The ſu- 


preme Power of the Republic, as well as the Adminiſtration, 


is inveſted in the Senate ; and as this State 13 a pure Ari/tocracy, 


ſo there is a political Inquiſition as well as an eccleſiaſtical 
one. The former is ftiled the Council of Ten, and is much 
more ſevere than the latter; for Strangers may be of what 
Religion they pleaſe at Venice, provided they behave with 
Reſpect and Caution towards the Government. The Force 
of this State is very conſiderable, as they have always thirty 
or forty thouſand regular Troops in their Pay; but their naval 
Strength, which in paſt Times was very formidable, is at preſent 
but inconſiderable. The eſtabliſhed Religion is that of the 
Church of Rome, but the Greets and Armenians are allo tolerated. 

THE Republic of Genoa. comes next under our Conſide- 
ration, and without Doubt, the Narrowneſs of her Territories 
conſidered, never was any Place ſo ſubject as this to Revo- 
lutions. She has. been often free, ſometimes in Subjection, 
but almoſt always in Dependence. Her Territories are two 
narrow Stripes of Sea-Coaſt, lying Eaſt and Weſt from the 
Capital, and ftiled from thence the Eaftern and Weftern R:- 
wera's, which in Engliſh ſignifies Strands. The Doge is not 
for Life as at Venice, but is elected every two Years ; the Ad- 
miniſtrat ion is in him, with the little and 3 Council. The 
Iſland, or as they affect to call it, the Kingdom of Corſica, 
belongs to this Republic, and from hence they claim the 
ſame Honours that are paid to crown'd Heads; but have 


never yet been able to obtain them. Their Force is but ſmall, 


and their Revenue neither great nor certain, which is the chief 
Reaſon of their depending upon the Houſe of Bourbon. Their 
SubjeQs are of the Romiſh Religion. = 

TE Swiſs Cantons are, properly ſpeaking, a Confederacy 
of Republics, that ſet themſelves free in the Beginning of 
the fourteenth Century. They are in Number thirteen, each 
living under its own particular Government, and theſe Go- 
vernments are as different as can be imagined; ſome are Ari- 
flacracies, ſome Democracies, but moſt of them mixed. The 
Cantons of Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Schaffhauſen are Pro- 


teſtants; thoſe of Lucern, Fribourgh, Soleure, Zug, Uzi, Un- 


derwald, and Switz, are Papiſts; the Cantons of Glaris and 
Appenſel, are partly Papiſts, partly Calviniſis. The general 
Diet is held at Baden. The Leagues of the Griſons are alſo 
joined with the Stviſ5, as are alſo ſome other little Stateg, par- 
ticularly the Principality of ae cans and the free City of Ge- 
neva, The Country is not very large, and moſt Part of it moun- 


tainous; but there are ſome Places that are very pleaſant. The 
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People in general are rich, or, which I take to be the ſame Thing, 
have competent Fortunes, and are content. The Force of the 
Swiſs Cantons, the Griſons, and their Allies, is prodigiouſly great, 
ſothat they can bring into the Field two hundred thouſand Men. 
Tux Republic of the United Previnces is the laſt in Point of 
Erection, but the moſt conſiderable in Europe. It conſiſts alſo of a 
Confederacy, for each Province is a ſeparate Republic; They are 
uſually placed in the following Order, viz. Holland, Zealand, U- 
zrecht, Zutphen and Guelders, Oversſſel, Friefland and Eroningen. 
The Government has been generally eſteemed, but falfly, to be 
a Democracy; of late Years it has been thought a Kind of Oligarchy. 
At preſent it is properly regulated, his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
of Orange is hereditary Stadtholder of the Union, and in Conjunc- 
tion with the States General, hath the Adminiſtration of the Go- 


vernment; in other Reſpectsthe ſeveral Proviness remain indepen- 


dent. The Dominions of the Republic are not large, but the beſt 
Part of them is excellently cultivated, and the Province of Hol- 
land is, for its Extent, the moſt populous of any in Europe. The 


Trade of Holland is prodigiouſly great, and its Subjects immenſely 


rich in Time of Peace; they have a regular Force of about fifty 
thouſand, Men, and age able Tab and even to treble it in 
Time of War, The Religioff eftabliſhed is Calviniſmg but al 
other Religions are tolerated. The States General, as well as the 
Republic of Venice, enjoy the Honours of crowned Heads. 
THERE are beſides thoſe before- mentioned, ſeveral leſſei Prin- 
cipalities and States in Europe, which it will be ſufficient to name. 
The Duchy of Caurland depends upon the Kingdom of Poland. 
The Principality of Tranſilvania is united to the Kingdom of 
2 The Waywodeſhips of Moldadia and Walachia depend 
upon the Grand Signior, as does alſo the little Republic of Ra- 
guſa. In Italy there are, the Grand Dukedom of Tuſcany, the 
3 of Modena, the Dukedom of Maſſa Carrara, and the 
Principality of Monaco; to which we may add the ſmall free 
States of Lucca and St. Marino. The following Table is calcu- 
lated to ſhew the Proportion between the Powers of Europe, 
Great Britain heing conſidered as the Standard, and conſequently 
bews the Froportions of theſe Countries to each other. 
J great Folers of Kune on 


Ruſſa 10 13 Portugal 
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AND . 
MANNERS. 
HUS, my dear Pupil, I have endeavoured to conduct 
you into the firſt Entrance, as it were, of the Temple of 
Science ; and now, whether you will make any farther Progreſs 
into the ſacred Receſſes of this glorious Structure, depends entire- 
ly upon yourſelf. Here at leaft my Labours muſt leave you; and 
having ſowed in your Mind every uſeful Seed, it is your Part to 
cultivate and improve them into the Fruits of Knowledge and 
Virtue: And if you have any Deſire to be eſteemed in the 
World by the Wiſe and the Good, if you have any Regard to 
your own future Happineſs or Reputation, let me intreat you 
to exert your warmeſt Endeavours for that Purpoſe. 

Bo r before I diſmiſs you wholly from my Care, and re- 
ſign you to the Commerce of Mankind, in which you are 
to make uſe of the Inſtructions which I have given you, I 
think it neceſſary to inform you, that without other Preparatives 
than I have been able to afford you, the World will be full of 
Dangers, and you will be ill qualified to encounter Tempta- 
tions, to toil through Hardſhips, and emerge from Calamities. 
By thoſe who have looked moſt attentively upon the Scenes of 
Life, it has been remarked, that Scholaſtic Knowledge is not 
of any great Uſe in Complications of Difficulty, or under Preſſures 
of Diſtreſs ; that it yields no firm Protection from the Strokes 
of Misfortune, or any certain Preſervative againſt the Conta- 
gion of Vice. It often appears, that Men of Learning are 
the Tools of Policy, the Slaves of Power, and the Pimps of 
Wickedneſs ; that they are corrupt, and promote Corruption 
that they are Cowards, and diffuſe Cowardice ; and that they 


comply with every Demand, becauſe they tremble at every 


Danger. Vou will wonder, that having laid out my own 
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Free · Will acting under the Direction of Reaſon. But in this, 
as in eyery other complicated Deſign, there are ſome Vrecepts 
to be given, which, ſuppoſing the End Ade aßen, may 
facilitate. its Attainment ; and therefore adviſe, you, te divide 
the Study of yourſelf into the three diſtinct Subdivilions of Hg. 

Br Harris meant ſuch a Cuſtom of doing any particular 


Adtiion, as to fall into it involuptaay and without thinking, or to 
repeat it ſ frequently as to render it almoſt a Part of our Na- 


ff ort is the impious and fooliſh, Habit of Swe | 
the ſecand is that of Printing. What can be the Motive tg 
Swearing, it is not eaſy to of by any Man ſhould de- 
part from, Reaſon as well as Virtue ſo far, as to mention with 
hourly Irreverence the ſacred and awful Name of the Lord of 
Being, and ſubject himſelf to the Danger of habitual Perjucy, 
of which though Part of the Guilt may be extenuated, as no- 
body is deceived, yet the other Part which ariſes from the In- 
ſult to the Author of Truth, no virtuous Being can conceive 
without Horror. e a 
perhaps only the Deſire of appe ring manly, and ſhe wing that 


the Fear of Reproof is at an End and zr Jaſt the Claim to 
Manhood is proſecuted, till the Practice is no longer the Con- 


ture, not to be ſubdued without the Rede Pe Of che 
Habit of Stoearing; and ot 


9 


by the Pious, and as a Brute by the lite... Hern 
TE Motive to Drunkenneſs is eaſily diſcovered; be SA. 
ſures of Mirth, the Solicitations of Company, and the 0 105 
of Appetite concur to promote it, But, Kg 8 rn early 
to deſpiſe that Mirth of which the End is Sorrow, to refuſe. that 
Company which calls you to, Deſtruction, and to deny thoſe. Ap- 
petites which are never to be ſatisfied, and which will demand 
more as they are more indulged. At leaſt, before you ſuffer this 
Habit to prevail, take a deliberate View of the Ton quences 
which muſt enſue it. An Unfitneſs and Inattention to Buſineſs, 
a Depravity of Taſte and Manners, a Loſs of Appetite, a Decay 
of Health, and perhaps a ſuddenly and; untimely 1 your 
Days; or a Condemnation to the ſad Remainder of them in 
Pain and Miſery, with a broken Conſtitutian, a ruined Fortune, 
and a loſt Reputation; a Courſe of Pain and Want unalleviated 
by Conſciouſneſs of Innocence, or Hope of Recompence........ 


. I MIGHT go on to ſhew you in ſeyeral other 


ſhunned as a Nemon 


fatal Conſequences of indulging bad Habits ; but Lwill only men- 
tion that of [dleneſs and ef Fah Indolence, ſays an, Eaſtern 
55 
4 


Writer, is the Daughter of Fell, the Siſter of Vice, and the 


of this hateful Practice was 
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Mother, of Adoxfartune..; Whaever ſuffers himſelf to fall ints 
S pernicious Habit, cannot hope to wake much Progteſs in 

ing op /Knoyledge of any Kind; andicoriſequently mult 

We up che glorious Aim of, rendering biimſelf uſeful and con. 

. in any Capacity or Station of: Life!: Wrspon is not 

15 e n without great Aſſiduity and conſtant Application: 

She 93 be ſought for early, and attended late. But he who 


conſumes. his. Hours in idle, Saunteripgz or buries them in 


Morning Slumbers, ſhall neuer ſee dns Light! of Fame, any' 
more than that of the Sun, riſing upon hi. 

LET me then intreat you, my dear Pupil, to take particular 
Care how you contract bad; Habits of any Kind like the en- 
venomed Shirt of Hercules, in ſpite of all your -Endeavours to 
ſhake them off, they will hang upon you to your Deſtructjon. 
But I will illuſtrate this; SuhjeRt, and cloſe my Advice to you 
on this Head, with a beautiful and inſtructive eg We 
nicated to me 9797 A. 3 iran; Tweaks > 

a bed ! I 200 2 1811 | 
3 god .anottivord diver Den. 1 
The View of e Bi be Hermit of Tenerifſe, 
v7 Sun found in 515 Cell,” 
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37 03 nwob 381 I 1184 23 0) 9 1150 
6 8 Mm 8 whoever thou art, EE Cutiolty 
Has! ed thee hither, read and be wiſe. He that now calls 
be v. is Theodore the Hermit of Texeriffe,/\wito in the fifty 
Year of. his Retreat left this Inſtruction td: Mankind 
Thy his ſolitary Hours ſhould be ſpent in vaindo d ym o 21v0bO) 
Was once what thou art now, a Groveller on the Earth, 


138 


anda 1575 at che Sky; trafficked and heaped Wealth toge- 


and, was,favoured, I wore the Robe of Manner“ 
Muſic of Adulation ; I was ambitious, and roſe 
was unhappy, and retired. I. t for ſome 
8 ngth found here, a Place where all real Wants 
ight be Salbe and where | might not be under the Ne- 
purchzſimg the Affiſtance of Men by the Toleration of 


theig: * ere l. fax Fruits and Herbs and Water, and 
here deter Ata Wait the: Hand of Death, which I _ . 


whematdaft; at comes, will fall lightly upon m. 
(TAR Y+EIGHT Years had I now paſſed in Fargetfalalſaios Ml 


9 5 Ales, and without any Inclination to wander farther 
than the. Necethay of procuring Suſtenance required; but as 1 
ſtood one Day beholding | the Rock that overhangs my Cell, 1 
found in n ſella Delire to * its and when I as Dns 


1 Top, 
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ſptead x Shade over my Head, and the 
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e 9 
Top, was in the fame Manner determined" to ſeule HTC 


till by Degrees Lrconteived/ a Willy to view the! Sommilt 
Mountain, at the Foot of which I had ſo hong 1 1 
Motion of my ee r Lendeavoured to ſappief g becauſe 
it appeared criminal, hut becauſe it was new; ai all Change 
natcevidently. for the better, alarms a Mind raught'b "Experi>, 


ente tai diſtruſt itſelf. Was oſten afraid that my Heart was. 


deceiving me; that my Impatience of Confinement, roſe from 
ſome earthly Paſſion; ànd that my Krdour to ſurvey the Works of 
ature, was only a hidden Longing to mingle once again in the 
Scenes of Life. I therefore endeavoured to ſettle my Though 
into their former: State, but found their DiftraQion ev & Bay 
greater. Ibwas always reproaching myſelf with the Weg . 
Happineſs Githin my Reach z/ and at laſt began to queſtion, 
whether it was not Laz ineſs father than Caution, that re- 
ſtrained me from climbing ito che Summit of Tenerife. 

I RosE therefore before the Day ahd began my Journey up 
the Steep of the Mountain; but I had not ede ia old 
as I was and burthened with Proviſions, when the Day began. 

ine uppn me; the Declivifies grew more ſprecipitous, and 
i dand flided from beneath my Feet; at laſt, fainting with 
Labour, I arrived at a ſmall Plain, almoſt incloſed by Rocks, 
and open only to the Eaſt. I fat down to reſt a whyle, 
Perſuaſion that when I had recovered "my ' Streng Fs 15 
proceed on my Deſign ; but when once I had Ste ga 
found: many 3 againſt nd the 8 it. The gn 


ales of Spring watteif| 
Odours to my Boſom. \ 


As I fat thus Ro 52 55 Excuſes for Delay 
ſtible Heavitieſs SR, 


ſhed me 3 „but e Sen 75 8 | 
art thou ES I am climbing, . 15 the T op. 
of the Mountain, to enjoy a more extenſtwe Pr 
Works of Nature. Attend firſt; ſaid he, to Fur roſp bez 
« which'this Place affords, and what thou deff Hot late 
vill explain. I am one of the NO pes f 17785 watch £ 
© bverithe Children of the Duſt, to preſerve oſe.. 
© Evily which will not ultimate terminate in Yi and 


which they do not, — ults, bring nen. 
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Look round therefore without Fear; Obſerve, contemplate, 
d and be inſttucted. gu 002 bag Vong 003, etOicfijat 2 
ExNcopR ARD by this Aſſurance, I. looked, and beheld a 
Mountain higher than Teneriffa, t6 the Summit of which the 
Human Eye could never reach; when I hadi tired myſelf with 
gazing upon its Height, I turned my Eyes towards its Foot, 
which I could eaſily diſcover, but was amazed, to find it with- 
out Foundation, and placed inconceivably I peels and 
Darkneſs. Thus I ſtood terrified and confuſęd; above were 
Tracts inſcrutable, and below was total Vacuity, But my 
Protector, with a Voice of Admonition, cried out, Theadore, 
be not affrighted, but / raiſe thy Eyes again; the Meantain of 
Exiſtence is before thee, ſurvey it and be wiſe -... 
I then looked with more deliberate Attention, and obſerved 
the Bottom of the Mountain to be of gentle Riſe, and over- 
ſpread with Flowers; the Middle to. be more ſtęep, embar- 
raſſed with Crags, and interrupted by Precipices, over which 
hung Branches loaded with Fruits, and among which were 
ſcattered Palaces. and Bowers. "The . Tracts Which my Eye 
could reach neareſt the Top were generally barren ; but there 
were among the Clefts: of the Rocks, a few hardy Eyergreens, 
which though they did not give.much, Pleaſure to the Sight 


r Smell, yet ſeemed. to chear,,the Labour and facilitate the 


Steps of thoſe wha were clambering among them.. 
Fares beginning to examine more minutely, the different 
Parts, I obſeryed. at à great Diſtance, a Multitude of, both 
Sexes iſſuing into View from the Bottom of the Mountain. 
Their firſt Actions I could not accurately diſcern; but as they 
every Moment, approached nearer, I found that they amuſed 
themſelves with gathering Flowers under the Superintendence 
of a modeſt Virgin in a white Robe, who ſeemed not over; ſo- 
licitous to conſine them to any ſettled Pace, or certain Track; 
for ſhe knew that the whole Ground was ſmooth and ſolid, 
and that they could not eaſily he hurt or bewildered. When, 


as it often happened, they plucked a Thiſtle for a Flower, In- 


nocence, ſo was the called, would ſmile at the Miſtake. Happy 
ſaid: I, are they who ate under ſo gentle a Government, pod 
yet are ſaſe. But I had no Opportunity to dwell long on the 
Conſideration of their Felicity; for I found that Innocence con- 
tinued her Attendance but a little Way, and ſeemed to conſider 
only the: flowery Bottom of the Mountain as her proper Pro- 
vince. Thoſe whom ſhe abandoned ſcarcely knew that they 
were left, before they perceived themſelves in the Hands of Edu: 
cation, a Nymph more ſevere in her Aſpect and imperiqus in 
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her Commands; who confined them to certain Paths, in theit 
Opinion, too narrow and too der, Theſe they were con- 
tinually' ſolicited” to leave by Appetite, whom Eäikarion eculd 
0 t away: though the ſometimes awed her to ſuch Timi- 

the feds of her Prefence were ſcarcely perceptible. 
5 went back to the firſt Part of the Monirathi: and ſeemed 
defitous of continuing buſied in plucking Flowers, but were 
no longer' guarded by Innotenet; and ſuch as Edutation could 
not forte back, beet up the Mountain by ſome miry 


Rost in which i hey were feldom ſeen, and ſcarcely ever re- 


A 
8 A be Jed her Troop! 5 the Mountain, nothing was 
more obſervable than that ſhe was frequently giving them Cau- 
tions to beware of Habits; and was calling out to one or ano- 
ther at every Step, that a Habit was enſnaring them; that they 
would be under the Dominion of Habit before they perceived 
their Danger; and that thoſe whom a Habit ſhould once ſub- 
due, had Title Hope of regaining theit Liberty. 

Or this Caution, ſo frequently y repeated, 1 958 very folicitous 
to know the Reaſon, hn Protector directed my Regard 
to a Troopof Pygmies; which appeared to walk' ſilently before 
thoſe that were climbing the Mountain, and each tb ſmooth 
the Way before her Follower. 1 found that F had miſſed 
the Notice of them before, both . minute 
as not eaſily to be diſcerned, and becauſe they grew grew-every Mo- 
ment nearer in their Colour to che Opjests Wien "which: they 
were furrounded;” As the Followers of Saen did not A 
pear to be ſenſible of the Preſence of theſe dangerous Aſfo 2 
ates, or, tidiculing their diminutive Size, did not think it poſ- 
my that human Beings ſhouldever be brought inte Subje&fots 
by ſuch” feeble pres? they 1 . ee pts _ 

igilance With onder; and, 'w they thought her 
l n, treated them da age Nor csu Im 
ſelf think her Cautions ſo neceſſary as her frequent Thculeation 
ſeemed to ſuppoſe, till T obſerved that each of theſes petty Beings 
held ſecretly a Chain in her Hand, with which | ſhe'preparet$to 
bind thoſe whom ſhe found within her Power! Vt theſe Habits 
under the Eye of Education went quietly forward, Ard 

very little to increaſe in Bulk or Strength forch6up 
were always willing to join with Appetite, yet when”. 5 —— 


kept them apart from her, they would very pünstusliy obey 
Co mand, and make the narrow Nen in which they 1 woes 
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confined Bag and ſmoother. 
I was obſervable, that their Stature paar keage e 


_ Eontinually growing or decreaſing, yet not always it in the ſame 


Pro- 
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Socks was the Declaration of Regſem to thoſe who demanded 


' het Protection. Some that recollected the Dictates of Educa 


tion, finding them now ſeconded by another Authority, ſub- 
mitted with Reluctance to the tri Decree, and engaged 
themfelves among the Followers of Religion, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Uniformity of their March, though many of 


them were Women, and by their continual Endeavours 8 


move upwards, without appearing to regard the Proſpects whi 
at every Step courted their Attention, . 
ALL thoſe who determined to follow either Reaſen or Reli- 
gion, were continually importuned to forſake the Road, ſome- 
times by Paſfions, and ſometimes by Appetites, of whom 
both had Reaſon to boaſt the Succeſs of their Artifices; for ſo 
many were drawn into By: paths, that any Way was more 
populous than the right. The Attacks of the Appetites were 
more impetuous, thoſe of the Paſſiont longer continued. The 
Appetites turned their Followers directly from the true Way, 
but the Paſſions marched at firſt in a Path nearly in the ſame 
Direction with that of cee and Religion; but deviated by 
flow Degrees, till at laſt they entirely changed their Courſe, 
Appetite: drew aſide the Dull, and Paſſion the Sprightly. Of 
the Appetites, Luſt was the ſtrongeſt; and of the Paſſions, Va- 
nity. The moſt powerful Aſſault was to be feared, when a 
Paſſion and an Appetite joined their Enticements; and the Path 
of Reaſon was beſt followed, when a Paſſion called to one Side, 
and an Appetite to the other. 401 ewe Mor 
:- "Fats Seducers had the greateſt Succeſs upon the Followers 
of Renſon, over whom they ſcarcely ever failed to prevail, ex- 
cept when they counteracted one another. They had not the 
ſame Triumphs over the Votaries of Religion; for tho? they 
were often led aſide for a Time, Religion commonly recalled 
them by her Emiſſary Conſciente, before Habit had Time to 
enchain them. But they that profeſſed to obey Reaſon, if 
once they forſook her ſeldom returned; for ſhe had no Meſ- 
ſenger to ſummon them but Pride, who generally betrayed her 
Confidence; and employed all her Skill to ſupport Paſſion; and 
if ever ſhe did her Duty, was found unable to prevail, if Habit 
IsSoO found that the great Danger to the Followers of Re- 
gion was only from Habit; every other Power was eaſily re- 
ſiſted nor did they find any Difficulty when they inadvertent- 
ly quitted her, to find her again by the Direction of Conſcienet, 
unleſs they had given Time to Habit to draw her Chain behind 
them, and bar up the Way by which they had aa 
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_ turned at every Calb of Conſeience, an 


queſt; and if the Captive to whom ſhe gave it 
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Oft ſame of thoſe. the Condition was juſtly to be pitied, who 
4 tried, but without Ef- 
fect, to burſt the Chains of Habit: Saw Religion walking for- 
ward at a Diſtance, ſaw. her with Reverence, and: longed to 
join lter; but were, whenever they approached: her, -with-held 
y Habit, and languiſhed in ſordid Bondage, which they could 
not eſcape, thd they ſcorned and hated it. 
Ir. was evident that the Habit were ſo far from growing 
weaker by theſe repeated Conteſts, that if they were not to- 
tally, overeome, every Struggle enlarged their Bulk and increaſ- 
ed:their Strength; and a Habit oppoſed and victorious was more 
than twice as ſtrong as before the Conteſt. The Manner in 
which thoſe: who were weary of their Tyranny endeavoured 
too eſcape from them, appeared by the Event to be generally 
wrong; they tried to looſe their Chains one by one, and to 
retreat by the ſame Degrees as they advanced; but before the 
Deliverance was completed, Habit always threw new Chains 
upon her Fugitive: Nor did any eſcape her but thoſe who 


an Effort ſudden and violent, burſt tieir Shackles at once, 


left her at a Diſtance; and even of theſt many ruſhing too precis 
pitately forward, and hindered by their Terrors from ſtopping 
where they were ſafe, were fatigued with their on Veher 
mence, and reſigned themſelves again to that Power from 


ranny was little felt, except when it was reſiſtee.. 


Song however there always were, who, when they found 
Habit prevailing; over them, called upon Regſon or Raligion for 
Aſſiſtance; eaen of them willingly came to the Succout of her 
Suppliant; but neither with the ſame Strength; nor the ſumo 
Succeſs. 15 Habit, inſolent with her Power, would often pre- 
fume. to parley with Reafor, and offer to looſe ſome! of her 
Chains if the reſt might remain. To this :Ret/ong! who was 
never certain of Victory, frequently conſented but ald 

found her Conceſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the Captive led 
away by Habit to his former Slavery. Raligien never ſubmits 
ted to Treaty, but held out her Hand with 3 
his Hold, always led him away in Triumph, and ꝓlaced him 
in the direct Path to the Temple of Huppineſi where Reaſon 
never failed to congratulate his Deliverance; and enco | 
bis Adherence to that Power to whoſe: timely Sucbour he Was 
indebted for it. #4 75d nigns 180 bart 07 oc bsmiup vi 
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Wren the Traveller was again placed in the Road of Hap- 
pineſti, I ſaw Habit again gliding before him, but reduced to 


the Stature of a Dwarf, without Strength and without Acti- 


.vity 3 but when the Paſſions or Appetites which had before ſe- 
duced him, made their Approach, Habit would on a ſudden 
ſtart into Size, and with unexpected Violence puſh him to- 
wards them. The Wretch thus impelled on one Side, and al- 
lured on the other, too frequently quitted the Road of Happi- 
neſs, to which, after his ſecond Deviation from it, he rarely 
returned. But if by a timely Call upon Religion, the Force 
of Habit was eluded, her Attacks grew fainter, and at laft 
her Correſpondence with the Enemy was entirely deſtroyed. 
She then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs Faculties in Compliance 
with the Power which ſhe could not overcome; and as ſhe 
grew again in Stature and in Strength, cleared away the Aſpe- 
Tities of the Road to Happineſs. | EY 
FRoM this Road I could not eaſily withdraw my Attention, 
becauſe all who travelled it appeared chearful and ſatisfied; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared their Ala- 
crity, and the ſtronger their Conviction of the Wiſdom of their 
Guide. Some who had never deviated but by ſhort Excur- 
ions, had Habit in the Middle of their Paſſage, vigorouſly 
ſupporting them and driving off their Appetites and Paſſions, 
which attempted to interrupt their Progreſs. Others, who 
had entered this Road late, or had long forſaken it, were toil - 
ing on without her Help at leaſt, and commonly. againſt her 
Endeavours. But I obſerved, when they approached to the 
barren Top, that few were able to proceed without ſome Sup- 
port from Habit, and that thoſe whoſe Habits were ftrong ad- 
vanced towards the Miſts with little Emotion, and entered 
them at laſt with Calmneſs and Confidence; after which they 
were ſeen only by the Eye of Religion, and though Reaſon 


looked after them with the moſt earneſt Curioſity, ſhe could 


only obtain a faint Glimpſe, when her Miſtreſs, to enlarge her 
Proſpect, raiſed her from the Ground. Reaſon, however, diſ- 
cerned that they were ſafe, but Religion ſaw that they were 


happy. c 

25 N. Theodore, ſaid my Protector, withdraw thy View 
< from the Regions of Obſcurity, and ſee the Fate of thoſe who, 
hen they were diſmiſſed by Education, would admit no 
Direction but that of Reaſon. Survey their Wanderings, 
and be wiſe.* Ez 8 | | 
I looked then upon the Road of Reaſon, which was indeed, 
fo far as it reached, the ſame with that of Religion, nor had Rea- 
fon diſcovered it but by her Inſtruction. Yet when ſhe had 
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their Favour, would not have been able to force an En- 
_ trance, 


THERE were others whoſe Crime it was rather to negle& 
Reaſon than to diſobey her, and who retreated from the Heat 
and Tumult of the Way, not to the Bowers of Intemperance, 
but to the Maze of Indolence. They had this Peculiarity in their 
Condition, that they were always in-Sight of the Road of 
Reaſon, always wiſhing for her Preſence, and always reſolving 
to retarn To- morrow. In theſe was moſt eminently conſpicu- 
ous the Subtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible Shackles 
upon them, and was every Moment leading them farther from 
the Road, which they always imagined that they had the 
Power of reaching. They wandering on from one Double of 
the Labyrinth to another with the 8 
ſecretly upon them, till as they advanced, the Flowers grew 

aler, and the Scents fainter ; they proceeded in their dreary 
arch without Pleaſure in their Progreſs, yet * Power to 
return; and had this Aggravation above all others, that they 
were criminal but not delighted. The Drunkard for a Time 
laughed over his Wine; the ambitious Man triumphed in the 
Miſcarriage of his Rival; but the Captives of Indolence had 
neither Superiority nor Merriment. Diſcontent lowred in their 
Looks, and Sadneſi hovered round their Shades; yet they crawl- 
ed on reluctant and gloomy, till they arrived at the Depth of 
the Receſs, varied only with Poppies and Nightſhade, where 
the Dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hopeleſs Wander- 
er is delivered up to Melancholy; the Chains of Habit are ri- 
veted for ever, and Melancholy having tortured her Priſoner 
for a Time, conſigns him at laſt to the Cruelty of Deſpair. 

Warile I was muſing on this miſerable Scene, my Protector 
called out to me, Remember, Theodore, and be wiſe; and let 
© not Haprr prevail again e.“ I ſtarted, and beheld myſelf 
ſurrounded by the Rocks of Tener:fe,; the Birds of Light were 
finging in the Trees, aud the Glances of the Morning darted 


upon me. 5 
IS 


13 
o 
1 


Lex us now turn our Thoughts to the Paſſions, of which 
I wilt not puzzle or embarraſs you with a metaphyſical 


Account, nor endeavour to diſcoyer how they are formed in 


the Mind, or from what Cauſes or Combinations they. pro- 
_ Exed : But ſhall conſider a few of the moſt uſeful or dangerous 
of them, as they commonly appear in Human Nature ; and 
give you ſome Rules for their good Regulation. 1 


hains of Habit hanging 
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r. I will begin firſt with Admiration or Mon. 
der, as it is undoubtedly the firſt Paſſion that is Admiration 


\ exerciſed in us. The Uſe of it is to fix our At- r Yonder, 


tention on the "Things about us, whether Natu- 


ral or Artificial, and to make us conſider and refle upon them; 


by which Means we not only come the ſooner to a Knowledge 
of their Qualities and Uſes, but they are at the ſame Time ſo 


| frongly impreſſed upon our Memories, that they are always 
0 


ready for our Uſe and Application during the whole Courſe of 
our future Lives. In early Youth, almoſt every Object around 
us excites our Admiration; and if we continue to make Re- 
ſearches in the Works of God; we ſhall always find ſomething 
new, wiſe; great, or ſome Way or other ſufficient to-raiſe"this 


agreeable Senſation even to our lateſt Period. However, there 


is a fooliſh Gaze and Wonder at every Thing which is very 


ridiculous, and ought early to be cured; there is indeed a 


Time at which it cannot be really avoided, though its Appear- 
ance may ſometimes be repreſſed. Our Wonder will for ever 


be in Proportion to our Ignorance, and therefore the only Cure 


is a large Acquaintance with the Works of Nature and Art, 
and with the moſt remarkable Occurrences of Human Life, 
and the Affairs of Mankind: Things will not then ſo frequent- 
ly appear uncommon or ſurpriſing, as when our Knowledge 


was narrow and more confined. 


2. Tux next Paſſion I ſhall ſpeak of is Fear; as Rar... 
this alſo is very often, by the Weakneſs and Fooliſn- 

nels of Mothers and Nurſes, raiſed in our Minds before we 
have any true Notions: of Things. The Uſe of this Paſſion 


is to quicken our Apprehenſions of the Dangers or Evils that 


— 


. 
L 


threaten us, of whatſoever Kind or Nature, and to excite our 
Endeavours to avoid them. In this Senſe it is ſo uſeful a 
Paſſion, that it may be called the Shelter of Life; and is what 
every prudent Man ſhould make uſe of on all proper Occa- 


ſions. Who would not avoid a Precipice? run from à Lion ? 


or ſubmit to a Band of armed Ruffians ? But when it ſo takes 
Poſſeſſion of our Hearts and Spirits, as to render us cowardly 
and puſillanimous, incapable of boldly ſtanding up againſt Vice 
and Injuſtice, or reſolutely ſupporting the Calamities of Life; 
it then betrays the End of its Inſtitution, and ſubjects us to thoſe . 
very Evils and Dangers, againſt which it was intended to 


guard us. We are aſlailed alſo by another Set of Fears, which, 
if indulged, will render us extremely- unhappy. Theſe are 
the Fear of Spirits, Poverty, Pain or Death. The ſureſt, 
and indeed the only Means to preſerve one's ſelf from Terrors 
of this Kind, is to keep a Conſcience free from Self-rgproach, 
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and a Mind perfectly ſubmitted to all the Diſpenſations of Pro- 

vidence. It is this alone can inſpire true and rational Courage; 

and a Breaſt thus fortified with manly Virtue, has nothing to 

fear from the Malice of any Power, whether viſible or inviſi- 

ble; as he will look with a noble Contempt on Poverty, Pain, 

or Death, whenever the Author of his Nature, or the Integri- 
ty of his Heart, ſhall call upon him to ſubmit to them. But 


it is above all to be remembered, that as Fear is not to be to- 


tally eradicated, becauſe it has good Uſes, its Uſe is only good 
when it is proportioned to the Objects that excite it; the Girl 
that fears an Inſect as if a Lion, is not more contemptible 
than he that fears a Lion no more than an Inſect; their Judg- 
ment is equally falſe, and the Fool- hardy even of greater Dan- 
ger. How much then is he to be deſpiſed, who; in the Stile 


of Cervantes, fears a Lizard more than Omnipotence, whoſe 


* 
* 


leaſt Solicitude is to pleaſe his Maker ? Sato, 
| 3. ANOTHER very pernicious. Paſſion is Pride, 


Fu. which yet was planted by Heaven in our Nature, 


to raiſe our Emulation to imitate great and worthy 


| Characters or Actions, to excite in us a Zeal: for what is right 
and juſt, and a laudable Indignation againſt Oppreſſors and 
Workers of any Kind of Iniquity'; in ſhort, to make us ſet a 


proper Value on ourſelves, and deſpiſe a worthleſs Fellow, how- 
ever exalted. Thus far Pride is a Virtue, and may juſtly be 
called a Greatneſs of Soul. But Pride, like other Paſſions, ge- 
nerally fixes upon wrong Objects, or is applied in wrong Propor- 
tions. How common is it to ſee a Wretch whom every Vice has 


rendered miſerable, and every Folly contemptible, valuing bim- 


ſelf on his high Birth, and boaſting thoſe illuſtrious Anceſtors, 


of whom he inherits-nothing but the Name or Title | Anceſtors, 
Who if they knew him, would diſown their Dependent with 
Contempt, and thoſe who are to be his Succeſſors, if they avoid 


his Vices, will eraſe his Name from that Pedigree which he boaſts. 
How oft is Wealth the Source of Pride and Haughtineſs ? Yet, 
can it poſſibly give to its Poſſeflor either Wiſdom, or Virtue, or 
Honour? Some pride themſelves in the acquired, and ſome in the 
natural Qualities of their Minds; ſuch as Learning, Wit, Me- 
mory, Sc. But all Pride of this Sort is Folly; avoid it therefore, 
as you would the Imputation of want of Senſe. But nothing 


is more common than for Men to found their Pride of 
Knowledge upon the Ignorance of how little is really known. 


If they faw the Extent of Science, they would know that 
what they have acquired is nothing to that which remains; 


and that they are only conſidered as learned, becauſe they 


have yet only found Admiſſion amongſt the Ignorant. FOE 
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and Acquaintance, your whole Life will 
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and uſeful Knowledge ate the only genuine Diſtinctions which 
can render one Man ſuperior to another; and take it for a Rule, 
the more any. one eſſes of thoſe two glorious Qualities, 
the leſs he will be capable of looking down with Inſolence and 


Contempt on others. 


N and what is moſt falſely called Honourable Satrsfadtion, 
or in t 
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be a continued Scene 
of Uneaſineſs and Vexation; you will become tyrannical to 
your :Dependents, offenſive to your Superiors, and hated of 
thoſe who ate expoſed to your Follies, and the Deriſion of 


thoſe who are aboye your Reach. Conſider, there are but few 


Things, very few, that are worth 4 wiſe Man's Anger; and 


even in thole few, if he is'a prudent or good-natured Man, he 


will temper his Paſſion with Reaſon.” | 
Tut next Paſſion I ſhall recommend to your + © + 


- moſt cautious Regulation is: Loe: A Paſſion of all Lu. 


others the moſt apt to be improperly cheriſhed . in 


e- 


the Heart of Youth,. Remember therefore. to guard againſt its 


firſt Impreflions, with the higheſt Attention. What Follies, 
what Exceſles, "what Madncf do you ; 
the Sake of indulging this Paſſion What Pain, what Miſery, 


what Remorſe and Shame, perpetually follow the looſe and 


licentious Gratifications of it! Endeavour therefore (I repeat it 
again) to the utmoſt of your Power, to check and govern it 
by the Reſtraints of Prudence and Virtue: If not, you muſt for 


ever bid adieu to Health, to Fortune, and to Happineſs. - : 


1 nr6ar proceet to ſome of the other Paſſions, but theſe I 
think are the principal; and as I clos'd the laſt Part with a 


one of the moſt 


* 


modern neee Ichuſe o finiſn and illuſtrate this with 


eautifu] Fables in all Antiquity. 


es do young Men commit for 
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The CHOICE of Hererli. 
J. LI 
OW had the Son of Jove mature, attain'd 
The joyful Prime: When Youth elate and 827 
Steps into Life; and follows unreſtrain d 
Where Paſſion leads, or Prudence points the Way. 
In the pure Mind, at thoſe ambiguous Years, 
Or Vice, rank Weed, firſt ftrikes her pois“ nous Root; 
Or haply Virtue's op'ning Bud appears 


By juſt Degrees; fair Bloom of faireſt Fruit : | 
For, if on Youth's untainted Thought impreſt, 


The gen rous * wal ſhall warm x the FAY *. 


x 1 


| As on a Day, refleAing on his 1. = 
For higheft Deeds now ripe, Aleides ſought 
Retirement ; Nurſe of Contemplation ſage ; 
Step following Step, and Thought ſucceeding Thought: : 
Muſing, with ſteady Pace the Youth purſu'd 
His Walk; and loft in Meditation ſtrayd 
Far in a lonely Vale, with Solitude 
Converling;z while intent his Mind ſuryey'd 
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The dubious Path of Life: Before him lay 5 | 
Here Virtue's rough Aſcent, there Pleaſure's low'ry Way. 


"UE 


Much did the View divide. his wav'ring Mind : 
Now glow q his Breaſt with generous Thirſt of Fame; 
Now Love of Eaſe to ſofter. Thoughts inclin'd 
His yielding Soul, and quench'd the riſing Flame. 
When, lo! far off two Female Forms he ſpies; 
Direct to him their Steps they ſeem to bear: 
Both large and tall, exceeding human Size; 
Both, far exceeding human Beauty, fair. X 
Graceful, yet each with different Grace, they move: 
This, ftriking ſacred Awe; that, ſofter, winning Love. 


IV. 


The firſt, in native Dignity ſurpaſs'd; 

Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more: 

Health, o'er her Looks a genuine Luſtre caſt: 

A Veſt, more white than new-fall'n Snow ſhe wore. 

Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her Air; 

. Serene her Eye, yet darting heav'nly Fire. 
Still the drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 

More, mild appear d: Yet ſuch as N inſpire 
Pleaſure corrected with an awful Fear; e 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. ES 


% 


V. 


The other Dame ſeem'd ev'n of fairer Hue; 
But bold her Mien; unguarded rov'd her Eye: 
And her fluſh'd Cheeks confeſs'd at nearet View 
The borrow'd Bluſhes of an artful Dye. 
All foft and delicate, with airy Swim 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her Robe betray'd 
K Tho 
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Thro' the clear Texture every tender Limb, 
Height'ning the Charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it flow'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 
Her Stature ſhew'd more tall 3 more ſhowy- -white her Skin. 
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Oft with a OO the 1 view wa herſelf” atlice x . | 
Ev'n on her Shade a conſcious Look ſhe tlirew : 
Then all around her « calt : a careleſs Glance, 
To mark what gazing Eyes ber Beauty drew. 
As they came near, before that other Mad | 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs'd 
With haſty Step: Nor of CLAN afraid, 
Wich Freedom bland the wond'ring Youth added 2 
With winning Fondneſs on his Neck ſhe hung; 


Sweet as the Honey-dew flow d her enchanting Tongue. 


4 
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vs Near 2 whence 1 85 unkind Delay ? 
Dear Youth, what Doubts can thus 855 thy Mind! 
„ Securely. follow where 1 lead the | 
&«& And range thro? Wilds of Pleaſure uncanfin d. 
« With me retire, from Noiſe, and. Pain, and Care; 
«<< Embath'd in Bliſs, and wrapt in epdleſs Eaſe: 
66 Rough i is the Road to Fame, thro Blood and War; 
* Smooth is my Way, and all my Paths are Peace. 
cc With me retire, from Toils and Perils free; 


Leave Honour to the Wretch| ketten were + wade for thee, 


J 5 . 7 


Then will 18800 thee all PAT Sous Deſire ; 
& All that may cha thine Ear, and pleaſe thy Sight : 

« All that thy 75 can frame, or Wiſh require, 
* To * thy raviſh'd Senſes in Delight, 


| 1 
« Te 


66 
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< The ſumptuous Feaſt, enhanc'd with Muſic's Soundz 
c Fitteſt to tune the melting Soul to Love 
«Rich Odours, breathing choiceſt Sweets around; 
$ The fragrant Row'r, cool Fountain, ſhady Grove: 
c Freſh Flowers, to ftrew thy Couch, and crown thy Head; 
Joy ſhall attend thy Steps, and Eaſe ſhall ſmooth thy Bed. 


IX. ; 


« Theſe will I freely, conſtantly ſupply ; 
„ Pleaſures, por earn'd with Toil, nor mix'd with Woe z 
Far from thy Reſt repining Want ſhall fly; 
Nor Labour bathe in Sweat thy careful Brow. 
Mature the copious Harveſt ſhall be thine; 
© Let the laborious Hind ſubdue the Soil: 
« Let the raſh Soldier Spoils of War to win; 
„Won by the Soldier thou ſhalt ſhare the Spoil : 
« ** ſofter Cares my bleſt Allies employ, 
New Pleaſures to invent; x: to wills and to pope”; . 


Her winning Voice the Youth attentive caught : 
He gaz d impatient on che ſmiling, Maid ; | 
Still gaz d, and bften dg, Then her Name beſought. 
« My Name, fair. Youth, Is | Happineſs, ſhe ſaid: 
« Well can my F riends' t 1s envy d Truth maintain: 
cc | They, ſhare my Bliſs ; 3 they | beſt can ſpeak my Praiſe: 
6« Phe Slander call me  $hth—Detraftion vain! 
« Heed not what Slanders, 1 vain Hetractor, ſays: 
<« Slander, ſtill prompt true Merit to defame ; , : | 
« To blot the N Worth, and blaſt the faireſt Name.“ 
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By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic Maid: 


(She all the while, with the ſame modeſt Face, 
| Com- 
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Compos'd advanc'd.) Know, Hercules,” ſhe ſaid 

With manly Tone, thy Birth of heav'nly Race; 
„Thy tender Age that lov'd InſtruQion's Voice, 

4% Promis'd thee generous, patient, brave, and wiſe; 
When Manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious Choice : 

% Now Expectation waits to ſee thee riſe. 

« Riſe, Youth! exalt thyſelf; and me: Approve 


« Thy high Deſcent from Heav'n ; and dare be worthy Jove. 


XII. 


ae But what Truth prompts, my Tongue mall mot diſguiſe; 


| «& The ſteep Aſcent muſt be with Toil ſubdu'd: 
« Watchings and Cares muſt win the lofty Prize 
« Propos'd by Heav'n; true Bliſs, and real Good. 
« Honour rewards the Brave and Bold alone; 
« She ſpurns the Timorous, Indolent, and Baſe : 
« Danger and Toil ſtand ſtern before her Throne; 
« And guard (ſo Fove commands) the ſacred Place. 
« Who feeks her muſt the mighty Coſt ſuſtain, 


&« And pay the Price of Fame; Labour, and Care, and Pain. 


„ian 3 a7 qty XIII. N 3 


% Wau dſt thou engage the Gods peculiar Care? 
« O0 Hercules, th' immortal Powers adore! | 
With a pure Heart, with Sacrifice and Pray * 
« Attend their Altars; and their Aid implore. | 
« Or wou'dft thou gain thy Country's loud Applauſe, 
4 Lov'd as her Father, as her God ador'd? 
c Be thou the bold Aſſertor of her Cauſe ; 
« Her Voice, in Council ; in the Fight, her Sword. 
c In Peace, in War, purſue thy Country's Good: 


« For her, bare thy bold Breaft; and pour thy gen'rous Blood. 


XIV. 
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ce Would thou, to quell the Proud and lift th Oppreſt, 
ce In Arts of War and matchleſs Strength excel? | 
« Firſt conquer thou thyſelf, To Eaſe, to Reſt, 
ce To each ſoft Thought of Pleaſure bid farewel. 
«© The Night alternate, due to ſweet Repoſe, 
In Watches waſte; in painful March, the Day: 
« Congeal'd, amidft the rigorous Winter's Snows ; 
« Scorch'd by the Summer's thirſt-inflaming Ray. 
« Thy harden'd Limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior Might: 
«. Vigour ſhall brace thine Arm, reſiſtleſs in the Fight.“ 


XV. 


ce Hear'ſt thou, what Monſters then thou muſt engage; 
„What Dangers, gentle Youth, ſhe bids thee prove?“ 
( Abrupt ſays Sloth :) “ IIl fit thy tender Age 
« Tumult and Wars; fit Age, for Joy and Love. 
« Turn, gentle Youth, to me, to Love and Joy! 
& To theſe I lead : No Monſters here ſhall ſtay 
. © Thine eaſy Courſe: No Cares thy Peace annoy : 
« T lead to Bliſs a nearer, ſmoother Way. 
« Short is my Way; fair, ealy, ſmooth, and plain : : 
« Turn, gentle Youth ! with me eternal Pleaſures reign.” 


3 


« What Pleaſures, vain miſtaken Wretch, are thine 1” 
(Virtue with Scorn reply'd :) . Who ſieep'ſt in Eaſe 
E Tnſenſate; whoſe ſoft Limbs the Toil decline 
c That ſeaſons Bliſs, and makes Enjoyment pleaſe. 
Draining the copious Bowl, ere Thirſt require 
« Feaſting, ere Hunger to the Feaſt invite: 
«© Whoſe taſteleſs Joys anticipate Deſire; 
« Whom Luxury ſupplies with Appetite : 


« Yet . 
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« Yet Nature loaths ; and you employ in vain 
Variety and Art to conquer her Diſdain. 


xvn. 


The ſpark! ing Nectar cold with Summer Snows ; 


&« The dainty Board, with choiceſt Viands ſpread ; 
© To thee are taſteleſs all! fincere Repoſe 
Flies from thy flaw/ry Couch, and downy Bed. 
& For thou art only tir'd with Indolence : 


| ce Nor is thy Sleep with Toil and Labour bought ; 


* 'Th' imperiect Sleep, that lulls thy languid Senſe 


In dull oblivious Interval of Thought: | 
That kindly ſteals th” inactive Hours away |, 


From the long, ling'ring Space, that lengthens out the Day 


' 3 


00 XVII, 


c From boupteous Nature's unexhauſted Stores 
„ Flows the pure Fountain of ſincere Delig hts: 
* Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs s ; 


4 Sleep drowns thy Days, and Riot rules the Nights. 


Immortal tho thou art, indignant Fove 


« Hurl'd thee : from Heaven, th' Immortals bliſsful Place ; 


c For ever baniſh'd from the Realms above, 


« To dwell on Earth, with Man's degenerate conn : 


4 Fitter Abode ! on Earth alike diſgrac'd ; 
t Rejected by the Wiſe, and by the Fool embrac d. 


5 **. 


« Fond Wretch, "the vanly weeneſt all Delight 
« To gratify the Senſe reſerv'd for thee! 
Vet the moſt pleaſing Object es the Sight, 
„ Thine own fair Aeon, never didſt thou ſee. 


& Tho“ 
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te Tho' lulPd with ſofteſt Sounds thou lieſt along; et 
« Soft Muſic, warbling Voices, melting Lays : 
« Neꝰ er didſt thou hear, more ſweet than ſweeteſt Song 


5 cc Charming the Soul, thou ne'er didſt hear thy Traiſe! ! 
Noto thy Revels let the Fool repair 
te To ſuch, go ſmooth thy n and ſpreadedyeeſipring Snare, 


XX. 
(c Vaſt Happinefs enjoy thy gay „ Allies! ee 
« A Youth of Follies; an old Age, of Cares: 
« Young, yet enervate ; old, yet never wiſe; 35 
<« Vice waſtes their Vigour, and their Mind impairs. 
& Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs Eaſe, 
C Reſerving Woes for Age, their Prime they ſpend $2 
« All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil Days, 
e With Sorrow to the Verge of Life they tend. 
« Griev'd with the Preſent ; of the Paſt aſham d; 8 
« They live, and are deſpis'd : Thea, dies nor More are re nam d. 
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<« But with the Gods, and God- like e el , 
« Me, his ſupreme Delight, th' Almighty Sire 
<« Regards well-pleas'd : Whatever Works excel, 
« All or Divine, or Human, I inſpire. -; _. 
« Counſel with Strength, and Induftry with Art, 
te In Union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide* N 
« My Dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the Heart; 
c The ſureſt Policy, the wiſeſt Guide. | 
« With me true Friendſhip dwells : She FEW to bind 
&« Thoſe generous Souls alone, whom I before have join d. 


XXII. 
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% Nor need my Friends the various coſtly Feaſt ; 
« Hunger to them th' Effects of Art ſupplies: _ 
Labour prepares their weary Limbs to Reſt; _ 
« Sweet is their Sleep: Light, chearful, ſtrong they riſe. 
« Thro' Health, thro' Joy, thro! Pleaſure, and Renown, 
They tread my Paths; and by a ſoft Deſcent, 
« At length to Age, all gently ſinking down, 
ce Look back with Tranſport on a Life Ont + 


<« In which, no Hour flew unimprov'd away; | 
c In which ſome. * Deed N vr or. 


OR 7 


« And when, the deſtinꝰd Term at length compleat 
«© Their Aſhes reſt in Peace; eternal Fame 
| « Sounds wide their Praiſe : Triumphant over Fate, 
6 In facred Song, for ever lives their Name. 
© & This, Hercules, is Happineſs! Obey © 
« My Voice, and live. Let thy celeſtial Birth 
Lift, and enlarge, thy Thoughts. Behold the Way 
<< That leads to Fame, and raiſes thee from Earth 
ce Immortal! Lo, I guide thy Steps. Ariſe, 
= I you © glotious Path ; and claim 5 te Skies,” 


* ©; 0 : 
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Her Words breathe Fire celeſtial, and impart 
New Vigour to bis Soul; that ſudden caught _ 
The generous Flame: With great Intent his Heart 
Swells full; and labours with exalted Thought : -- 
The Miſt of Error from his Eyes diſpell'd, 
Thro' all her fraudful Arts in cleareſt Light 
Shth in her native Form he now beheld ; 
Unveil'd ſhe ſtood, confeſt before his Sight: 
1 Falſe 


8 
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_ Falſe Siren Al ner vaunted Charms that ſhone 
So freſh erewhile, and fair; now wither'd, pale, and gone. 
XXV. 
No more the roſy Bloom in ſweet Diſguiſe fe 
Maſks her diſſembled Looks: Each borrow'd Grace 
Leaves her wan Cheek ; pale Sickneſs clouds her my 
Livid and ſunk, and Paſſions dim her Face. 5 
As when fair Iris has awhile diſplay d 
Her wat'ry Arch, with gaudy Painture gay ;. 
While yet we gaze, the glorious Colours fade, 
And from our Wonder gently ſteal away : 


Where ſhone the beauteous Phantom erſt ſo bright, 
Now lowrs the eng n * e to 1 Sight. 


vn, 


XXVI. 


But Virtue more engaging all the white 
Diſclos'd new Charms; more lovely, more ſerene; 
Beaming ſweet, Influence. A milder Smile 
| Soften'd the Terrors of her lofty Mien. 
„% Lead, Goddeſs, I am thine!” (tranſporped ws” 
Alcides:) O propitious Pow'r, thy Way 
«Teach me! poſſeſs my Soul; be thou my Guide: | 
From thee, O never, never let me ſtray !” “ — 
While ardent thus the Youth his Vows addreſt; _ 
With all the Goddeſs fil d, N glow'd his Breaſt. 
8 5 6 4. 


xxVIn. 


The heav'nly Maid, i Strength divine WER b in 
His daring Soul; there all her Pow'rs combin d: 
Firm Conſtancy, undaunted Fortitude, | 


Eaducing Patience, arm'd his mighty Mind. 


— 


Unmov'd 


| 
4 
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-- Unmov'd in Tails, in Dangers undifmay'd, - b e RG 
By ma a bardy Deed and bold Em prise, 
From herceft Monfters, thro” her pow” rf Rl Aid Aid, _ 0 1 
He freed the Earth: Thro' her he gair'd the Skies. 
Tas Virtue plac'd him in the bleſt Aboddem 
Crown" 5 wich eternal N Among d che Gods, a 6d, mn 
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THIS Fable was epos. by Prodicut, and is is relate by 
hon in his Memorable Things N Sacrates.” As it 10 Ls 

admired by all good Judges for upwards of two 2 and Years 
and is one of thoſe 1 ret elegant Compo tions that will 
pleaſe for ever; it is here c 6athied i in a 8 Ireſs 1 A, very 
eminent Hand; and retains alt the native Ele ance and 8 impli- 

city of the Proſe Original, | jeightened' With all the (Graces of 
Poetical Ornament. Bi el f he proceed 11 c third Role 
which I laid dow-ʃn for the” Attaifulent of Hunte Hape 
which you may rem: 80 was the Acquiſition of wile and 
— SENTIMENTS f e n 
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with regard to the Concerns of Life, 15 s the being able to form 
a en, not on] of what Thitigs are conducive to 
Human Happineſs, but alſo in whit Degree they are conducive 
to it, in order to ſet an exact and juſt Value upon them. 
This Knowledge will be beſt abtained by conſidering ion every 
Occaſions: whether the preſent Pleaſure which'you are about to 

enjoy, may not in its Conſequences be deſtructiye of ſome 
greater Pleaſure; or whether it may not produce ſome Pain 
or Uneaſineſsg whieh will more than balance the preſent En- 


Jjoyment. For Inſtance, no Pleaſure that can be enjoyed in 


ine or Women, ox any Kind of, Senſuality and Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, can equal the Enjoyment, ar reeompenſe the Loſs of Health 


and Innocence; and therefore, neither Wine, nor Women, 
nor any K ind of Senſuality, ſhould be purſued at the Hazard of 
the moſt iĩneſtimable Treaſures. The Elegancies of Dreſs are 


Pleaſures not altogether unworthy the Care and Attention of a 
wiſe Man, as the) render him agreeable to himſelf und others; 


as 4 are Proofs of his Rank, and a Ment Ion. ; 
Ltd ers 
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dibers af the Reſpect with which they are to treat him, and 


therefore one of the Inſtruments of Regulation, by which the 


various Subordinations of Life are adjuſted and maintained: 


But he, who turns all his Thoughts upon Finery, and is every 
ay trimmed out in Gold and Brocade, has formed a wrong 


Judgment of Dreſs, ,and will undoubtedly be deſpiſed as acting 


the moſt contomptible of all Characters, that of a Coxcomb; 
Again, Diverſions. and Amuſements of every innocent Kind, 
may juſtly be aliowed to conſtitute a Part of Human Happi- 
neſs ; but if they are purſued at too great an Expence for your 
Circumſtances, or ſo as to take up more of your Time than is 
conſiſtent with your other more rational Purſuits, or to ſuch 
a Degree as to diſſipate your Mind, and to render you unfit 
for Study or Buſineſs; inſtead of affording you Happineſs, 


you will find them conduct you only to Miſery. I could go 


on to ſhew you the Importance of acquiring right Sentiments 
in many other Inſtances, but I will cloſe the whole of my In- 
ſtructions to you on this Head, and finiſh your Education in 
5 with the celebrated Picture of Human Life, by Cebes the 

eban, a Diſciple of Socrates, and one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
him in his laſt Hours; which I earneſtly recommend to your 
moſt ſerious Study and frequent Peruſal. It is tranſlated into 
Engliſh, by a Perſon conſiderably diſtinguiſhed in the Republic 
of Letters, and is as follows: 5 | 


The Picture of HUMAN L1r E. 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Cebes, a Diſciple of 


- Socrates. 


8 we were walking in the Temple of Saturn, and ob- 
ſerving ſeveral of the Preſents dedicated to that God, 

we were particularly ſtruck with a Picture, hung up before one 
of the Chapels. Both the Manner and the Subject of it, ſeemed 
to be foreign; ſo that we were at a loſs to know, either 
whence, or what it was. What is repreſented was neither a 
City, nor a Camp; but an Incloſure, containing two other. 
Incloſures, the one larger, and the other leſs. "To the outer 
Incloſure, there was ne with a great Number of Perſons 
ſtanding beſore it, and ſeveral Females within; and an aged 
Man ſtanding by the Portal, in the Attitude of giving Direc- 
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